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THE  PALADIN} 

AS  BEHELD  BY  A  WOMAN  OF  TEMPERAMENT. 
BY  HORACE  ANNESLEY  VACHELL. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

ESTHER  JUSTIFIES   EXPECTATION. 

SHE  answered  demurely,  '  I  work  in  the  laboratory.' 

He  glanced  about  him.  The  room  was  austerely  furnished, 
the  library  of  a  man  scornful  of  accessories.  Books,  not  conspicuous 
for  fine  bindings,  lined  the  walls.  The  chairs  and  tables  were  of 
mahogany,  substantial  but  not  beautiful.  Through  the  open  door 
of  the  laboratory  Harry  could  see  whitewashed  walls,  a  long  deal 
table  covered  with  apparatus,  retorts,  rows  of  test-tubes,  crucibles, 
and  such  chemists'  gear. 

'  I  heard  you  had  become  a  nurse  ;  you  always  wished  to  earn 
your  own  living.' 

'  And  I  have  done  it.' 

A  note  of  triumph  displeased  him.  He  perceived  that  the 
spirit  crushed  by  outrageous  fortune  reanimated  her  again  under 
happier  conditions. 

'  You  treated  me  without  much  consideration,'  he  murmured, 
with  a  side  glance  at  the  door  of  the  consulting- room.  Then  he 
added, '  I  shall  not  refer  to  that  again.' 

'  Thank  you.' 

1  Copyright,  1909,  by  H.  A.  Vachell,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
^VOL.  XXVII. — NO.  157,  N.S.  1 


2  THE   PALADIN. 

Obviously  he  wished  her  to  be  impressed  by  his  magnanimity 
and  indifference.  He  had  the  air  of  a  magnate  who  could  afford 
to  overlook  misconduct  in  a  social  inferior,  and  who  was  aware 
that  his  smile  to  a  mere  breadwinner  meant  encouragement,  a 
benediction,  and  his  frown — chastisement.  Esther  continued, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  '  You  think  I  behaved  shabbily, 
but  that  is  because  you  can't  get  outside  yourself.  After  all,  why 
should  you  ?  ' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  She  had  always  known  that  his  wits 
worked  slowly.  Time  had  not  quickened  their  action. 

'  You  are  so  big,  a  person  of  such  importance.  How  can  you 
stand  in  my  shoes  ?  ' 

'  You  are  laughing  at  me  ! ' 

'  If  I  could,  if  I  did,  ought  a  lion  to  grudge  such  tiny  compensa- 
tion to  a  mouse  ?  Meeting  you  again,  knowing  to  what  dizzy 
heights  you  have  climbed,  I  might  well  laugh  at  the  irony  of  things, 
for  I  have  a  sense  of  humour,  my  lord.'  She  dropped  him  a  curtsey. 
Of  course  he  could  not  see  beneath  a  pitiful  attempt  to  speak 
lightly.  He  pronounced  her  frivolous,  a  coquette,  and  thus  con- 
demning her  was  more  sensible  of  her  charm  than  ever.  Because 
she  did  not  cringe  he  said,  almost  rudely,  '  When  is  this  doctor 
coming  back  ?  ' 

At  his  words  fear  again  assailed  her.  Why  was  Harry  here  ? 
She  had  seen  even  bigger  and  stronger  men  walk  into  hospitals 
and  consulting-rooms. 

'  You  are  not  ill,  are  you  ? ' 

'  Would  you  care  tuppence  if  I  was  ?    Ill  ?    I  never  was  so  fit.' 

'  Then  why  are  you  here  ?  ' 

'  To  meet  my  wife.   I  was  delayed  at  the  club.' 

'  Is  Lady  Camber  ill  ? ' 

'  She  is  very  ill  indeed,'  he  answered.  '  For  three  years  we 
have  tried  everything  and  everybody.  It  has  been  terrible  for 
her  and  for  me.  I  have  almost  lost  hope.' 

'  I'm  so  sorry,  I — I '  She  broke  off,  seeing,  so  to  speak, 

two  and  two,  but  unable  to  make  four  of  them. 

'  However,  they  tell  me  this  Napier  is  a  miracle- worker.' 

'  Good  Heavens  ! ' 

'  What's  the  matter  ? '    He  spoke  more  kindly. 

'  I  have  just  promised  to  nurse  your  wife ! ' 

His  face  hardened  again,  as  he  perceived  that  something  other 
than  his  personal  distress  had  moved  her.  He  looked  at  her 
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steadily,  beholding  in  her  a  more  subtle  and  alluring  beauty.  If 
she  nursed  his  wife  he  would  see  her  !  He  had  just  touched  the 
fringe  of  this  not  unpleasant  conviction,  when  he  felt  her  fingers 
upon  his  sleeve,  and  her  low,  soft  voice  murmured,  '  Of  course  I 
shall  withdraw.' 

'  And  give  this  doctor  the  reason  ? ' 

'  Certainly.    Why  not  ?  ' 

'  Because  I  forbid  you  to  tell  a  stranger  something  which  in- 
timately concerns  me.  I  don't  want  outsiders  to  know  that  you 
made  a  fool  of  me.  And  besides — 

'  Well  ? ' 

*  There  is  another  reason  ;    my  wife  knows  nothing  of  what 
passed  in  France.' 

'  Surely  she  has  heard  my  name  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  think  so.  We  were  never  engaged.  People  have  for- 
gotten. My  wife  is  an  intensely  jealous  woman,  and  in  her  present 
state  of  health  the  least  thing  drives  her  wild  with  hysteria.  For 
her  sake,  for  my  sake,  find  some  other  excuse.  Personally,  if  it  is 
your  profession,  I  see  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  nurse  my  wife.' 

*  Mr.  Napier  is  coming  back.' 

She  had  heard  the  tinkle  of  a  distant  bell,  and,  an  instant  later, 
Napier  entered  the  library.  He  approached  Harry,  and  said 
quickly,  '  Odd  thing  you  should  know  Miss  Yorke.  Has  she  told 
you  that  she  has  promised  to  nurse  Lady  Camber  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Harry. 

Immediately  Esther  had  returned  to  the  laboratory,  leaving 
the  two  men  alone,  Napier  said  with  enthusiasm  : 

'  The  very  best  nurse  in  London,  bar  none.' 

'  Indeed.'  His  air  of  constraint  slightly  puzzled  Napier,  but 
he  supposed  that  Harry  was  thinking  of  his  wife.  His  next  words 
gave  colour  to  this.  '  You  have  formed  some  opinion  already  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  yes.  Happily,  Lady  Camber  has  youth  on  her  side.  But 
she  must  place  herself  in  my  hands  for  at  least  six  weeks.  I  cannot 
permit  even  you  to  see  her.' 

'  As  you  will.   Brains  and  money  in  combination 

'  And  something  more,  Lord  Camber.' 

He  spoke  gravely.  Instantly  our  paladin  became  sensible 
that  a  demand  was  to  be  made  upon  him ;  as  instantly  he  re- 
sponded, because  we  know  what  an  appetite  he  had  for  the  good 
opinion  of  his  fellows.  Napier  impressed  him  favourably. 

'  Anything  I  can  do — you  have  only  to  speak.' 

1—2 
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'  Brains  and  money  together  do  work  miracles,  but  brains 
and  money  seem  to  have  failed  to  restore  Lady  Camber's  health.' 

'  True,  true  !  '  Since  he  had  become  a  distinguished  ornament 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  our  Harry  had  cultivated  a  slightly  im- 
pressive manner,  well  suited  to  a  man  approaching  the  prime 
of  life,  and  beginning  to  be  recognised  as  a  pillar  of  the  State.  In 
the  cartoon  of  him  which  appeared  in  '  Mayfair '  he  is  represented 
in  peer's  robes  and  coronet,  with  the  superscription  A  Legislator. 
One  felt  that  he  could  and  would  lay  down  the  law. 

'  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  I  hope  that  Lady  Camber  will  be 
strong  enough  to  see  you.  Everything  will  depend  then  on  you.' 

'  On— me  ?  ' 

He  repeated  the  words  to  gain  time,  for  Napier's  frankness 
was  upsetting.  Positively  this  fellow  as  good  as  hinted  that  till 
now  the  husband  had  not  done  his  part. 

'  On  you,'  said  Napier.  He  saw  that  he  stood  on  thin  ice,  and 
skated  swiftly  over  it.  '  I  may  be  wrong,'  he  continued,  '  but, 
to-day,  meeting  Lady  Camber  for  the  first  time,  I  gathered  from 
a  certain  defiance  of  voice  and  manner  that  life  is  not  very  alluring 
to  her.' 

'  In  her  wretched  state  of  health  how  could  it  be  alluring  ?  ' 

'  If  I'm  any  judge  of  character,  I'm  sure  that  Lady  Camber 
is  of  an  affectionate  disposition.  If  that  is  true,  I  count  on  your 
cordial  co-operation.' 

'  You  shall  have  it,'  said  Harry  heartily,  holding  out  his  hand, 
which  Napier  grasped  with  warmth.  In  the  doctor's  eyes  lay  the 
expression  so  familiar  to  our  paladin  :  the  recognition  of  the  right 
thing  indicated  by  the  modest  word.  Harry  walked  solidly  up- 
right towards  the  door,  paused,  and  returned.  The  look  upon 
his  handsome  face  was  now  not  so  easy  to  interpret.  To  the  keen 
eyes  watching  him  there  seemed  to  be  a  flicker — one  could  call 
it  nothing  else — of  furtiveness. 

'  If  Slufter  and  those  foreigners  are  right ?  ' 

Napier  said  nothing. 

'  If — if  she  does  not  recover,  tell  me  the  worst ;  I  can  bear  it. 
If  things  do  not  go  right,  how  long  will  it  be  before — 

He  broke  off  with  agitation.  Napier  was  thinking,  He  does 
love  this  poor  creature  !  The  slightly  furtive  look  had  vanished. 
Unmistakable  emotion  thrilled  Harry's  voice.  Napier  answered 
slowly  : 

'  Such  questions  are  very  difficult  to  answer,  Lord  Camber.' 
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'  Man  !    don't  fence  with  me  !    I  want  to  know  how  I  stand. 
Is  this  terrible  grinding  uncertainty  to  go  on  for  ever  and  ever  ?  ' 
'  The  next  month  will  make  an  enormous  difference.    If  Lady 
Camber  is  amenable  to  my  treatment,  I  can  promise  her  a  new 
lease  of  life.   But/  his  voice  changed,  *  if  she  is  not— 
'Yes?' 
'  The  end  must  inevitably  be  soon.' 

In  silence  Harry  left  the  room.  Napier  touched  the  bell,  and 
then  crossed  to  the  laboratory  door.  As  he  opened  it  and  summoned 
Esther,  there  was  an  inflection  of  triumph  in  his  voice,  as  if  he 
knew  positively  that  he  would  succeed  where  others  had  failed. 

Esther  came  in  wearing  a  hat,  and  gloved.  The  hat  was  new 
and  became  her  vastly  well.  Seeing  Napier's  glance,  she  said  with 
a  forced  smile  : 

'  You  like  my  new  hat  ?  ' 

'  Very  much.' 

'  Wise  women  put  their  savings  into  a  penny  bank ;  I've  put 
mine  into  a  hat.' 

'  Spendthrift ! '  He  gave  an  ambiguous  laugh,  and  continued 
in  a  different  tone,  '  This  Camber  case  interests  me  enormously. 
You  are  not  in  a  hurry,  are  you  ?  No  ?  Good  ! '  He  placed  a  chair 
for  her,  but  did  not  sit  himself.  Instead  he  paced  slowly  up  and 
down,  his  habit  when  deeply  moved  or  excited.  Esther  watched 
him,  with  half-averted  eyes.  He  burst  out  vehemently  : 

'  I  must  save  this  woman.   Did  you  ever  see  her  dance  ?  ' 

'  Never  ! ' 

'  An  enchanting  creature  !  So  graceful,  so  pretty — and  a  capital 
mimic!  At  the  time  of  the  marriage  worldly  people  sneered  at 
Camber.  But  I  respect  him.  He  married  the  girl  he  loved  in  de- 
fiance of  public  opinion.  And  then,  I  take  it,  he  made  his  first  great 
mistake.  He  tried  to  turn  her,  or  she  tried  to  turn  herself,  into  some- 
body else — a  great  lady.  How  absurd !  I  had  a  hint  from  the 
mother.  Lady  Camber  has  cried  her  lif e  out  for  the  things  that  her 
husband  could  not  give  her  ;  but  she  loves  him  and  he  loves  her.' 

4  Ah  ! '  said  Esther. 

'  I'm  very  sorry  for  Camber.  Unless  his  wife  is  transformed 
into  what  she  was,  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  for  everybody 
concerned  would  be —  He  completed  his  sentence  with  a  ges- 
ture. Then,  triumphantly,  he  added  :  '  But  we're  going  to  trans- 
form her  into  what  she  was.' 

'  Mr.  Napier — 
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'  Yes  ? ' 

'  I've  been  thinking  that  I  can't  undertake  this  case.' 

He  stood  still,  staring  at  her,  astounded. 

*  You  refuse  to  help  me  !    Why  ?  ' 

In  her  nervousness  and  confusion  she  made  an  idiotic  answer, 
'  I  don't  feel  up  to  it.' 

He  repeated  the  words  contemptuously  : 

'  You  don't  feel  up  to  it  ?  ' 

'  I  told  you  I  loathed  nursing.' 

He  examined  her  attentively,  frowning,  and  pulling  at  his  chin. 

'  You  are  quite  strong  again,  surely  ?  ' 

'  Thanks  to  you,  yes.' 

'  And  free  ?   No  ties  ? ' 

'  Free  for  ever  and  ever.' 

Then  she  laughed,  thinking  of  her  freedom,  and  what  it  meant. 
Was  freedom  always  a  synonym  for  slavery  ?  She  had  emancipated 
herself  in  one  sense,  but  she  remained  and  must  remain  bound 
to  the  drudgery  of  uncongenial  tasks,  of  a  life  of  hard  work. 

'  Why  do  you  laugh,  Miss  Yorke  ? ' 

'  Is  anybody  really  free  in  this  world  ?  ' 

'  Have  you  been  unhappy  here  ?  ' 

The  kindliness  of  his  voice  moved  her,  but  she  had  come  to 
recognise  this  as  a  warming  wine,  always,  so  to  speak,  on  tap.  He 
spoke  kindly  to  everybody,  because  he  was  interested  in  every- 
body. With  an  effort  she  replied  evasively  : 

'  I've  enjoyed  my  luncheons  here  very  much.' 

'  I'm  glad.' 

'  The  food  was  so  good !'  He  appeared  disconcerted.  She  went 
on  at  random,  '  And  I'm  so  greedy  !  ' 

'  You  say  you  loathe  nursing,  but  do  you  loathe  the  results 
of  such  nursing  as  yours  ?  '  She  remained  silent.  He  continued 
incisively,  '  Do  you  think  that  I  enjoy  certain  parts  of  my  work  ? 
But  the  rewards  are  ours.  I  don't  speak  of  money  or  honours.' 

'  I  know  that,  Mr.  Napier.' 

'  We  have  great  moments.    To  see  what  can  be  done,  and  to 
do  it.    Ah  !    That  is  worth  while.    And  I  thought  that  you — 
He  broke  off,  trying  to  read  her.    Shamefacedly,  she  met  his  eyes, 
and  then,  unable  to  bear  their  interrogation,  lowered  her  lids. 
She  heard  him  say,  '  You  regard  me  as  your  friend  ?  ' 

'  I  am  proud  to  be  your  friend,  Mr.  Napier,  if  only  in  a  labora- 
tory.' 
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'  A  laboratory  ?  ' 

He  reflected  that  he  knew  nothing  of  her  outside  the  laboratory. 

'  One  doesn't  expect  to  find  friendship  in  a  laboratory.' 

'  Even  romance  may  be  found  in  such  an  unlikely  place.' 

'  Wouldn't  iodoform  destroy  its  fragrance  ?  I  am  rather  a 
hard  woman,  Mr.  Napier.  Does  that  surprise  you  very  much  ? ' 

He  answered  gravely,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  attempted 
lightness  of  her  tone  and  manner  : 

'  I'm  thirty-eight.  Nothing  surprises  me  very  much.  I  regard 
surprise  in  a  medical  man  as  a  sort  of  twin  to  ignorance.  Hard, 
are  you  ? ' 

'  I  have  to  consider  myself.  It  is  vital  to  me  to  keep  my  health. 
If  this  is  a  case  like  the  duchess's ' 

'  More  difficult.' 

4  Then  I  cannot  risk  another  breakdown.    I  am  very  sorry.' 

Deliberately  she  averted  her  eyes. 

4 1  sha'n't  let  you  break  down.  Come,  come  ;  I  won't  take  a 
refusal.  I  couldn't  have  believed  that  you  would  desert  me, 
or  flinch  from  a  good  fight.  It  will  be  a  good  fight,  believe  me.' 

4  There  are  dozens  of  other  nurses.' 

4  I've  told  you  that  this  is  not  a  case  for  an  ordinary  nurse. 
It  will  be  your  duty  to  straighten  a  warped  mind.' 

She  stood  up,  trembling  and  irresolute  : 

*  I  can't,'  she  murmured  weakly. 

He  laid  his  hands  upon  her  shoulders ;  she  could  feel  the 
pressure  of  his  fingers  upon  them,  and  flowing  from  them  his 
irresistible  will  dominating  and  overwhelming  hers.  One  reason 
alone,  the  true  one,  would  be  accepted  as  adequate  :  all  others 
would  be  treated  as  straws  to  be  pushed  aside. 

4  I  know  you  better  than  you  know  yourself.  You  are  not  going 
to  back  out  of  this.  You  are  not,  I  say.' 

His  courage  began  to  animate  her.  If  her  services  were  really 

indispensable !  And  if — a  more  insidious  thought — if  any 

effort  on  her  part  could  wipe  out  that  vast  unpaid  indebtedness 
to  Harry,  ought  she  to  hesitate  ?  Might  not  this  be  regarded  as 
a  Heaven-sent  opportunity  ?  She  owed  much  to  Napier,  more, 
infinitely  more,  to  Harry.  Each  demanded  a  service  at  her 
hands. 

4  Very  well ;   I  will  not  back  out ! '  she  said  impetuously. 

Her  sudden  surrender  had  fascination  in  it.  He  was  pleased 
and  touched,  but  he  divined  a  reticence.  Surely  a  woman  of 
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her  character  and  intelligence  had  a  better  reason  for  trying  to 
withdraw  than  the  one  she  had  offered. 

'  I  knew  you  couldn't  and  wouldn't.  Together  we'll  pull  her 
through,  eh  ?  ' 

His  note  was  triumphant,  that  of  a  conqueror  ;  but  she  answered 
with  a  vague  sense  of  impending  disaster,  with  the  more  clearly 
defined  conviction  that  her  instincts  had  been  too  ruthlessly 
crushed : 

'  Perhaps.' 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

MIRANDA  WRITES   A  LETTER. 

LEAVING  Harley  Street,  Esther  walked  to  Oxford  Circus,  and 
thence  down  Regent  Street.  A  Londoner  born  and  bred,  she  adored 
this  huge  wonderful  city,  not  for  its  architecture,  not  for  its  squares 
and  parks,  but  for  its  unexpectedness,  its  romance,  its  intimate 
charm  and  colour  and  ever- varying  light  and  shade.  Most  of  all 
she  loved  it  when  night  was  closing  in,  when  the  myriad  lamps 
flickered  out  of  misty  vistas,  twinkling  like  fireflies  in  an  Italian 
podere.  Most  strivers  share  this  subtle  pleasure  in  '  lighting-up  ' 
time.  For  one  reason,  it  proclaims  their  release  from  toil,  the  end 
of  a  dull  drab  day,  spent  in  ill- ventilated,  ill-lit  rooms,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  monotonous  and  exhausting  occupation.  The  light  is 
indeed  '  kindly '  to  all  of  us  who  are  constrained  to  live  in  '  en- 
circling gloom ' ! 

It  was  late  October,  and  the  winter  season  had  begun.  Already 
the  smart  women  were  arrayed  in  furs.  Esther  never  saw  a  fine 
set  of  sables  without  reflecting  with  a  pang  that  she  had  sold  hers 
to  keep  the  hat- shop  open  a  few  weeks  longer,  a  wicked  waste  of 
time  and  material.  She  swung  along  briskly,  pausing  now  and 
again  to  peer  into  shop  windows,  for  many  years  a  never-failing 
source  of  entertainment.  It  amused  her  to  select  the  best  of  every- 
thing and,  in  fancy,  to  buy  it  regardless  of  cost.  Thus,  having 
glutted,  so  to  speak,  imagination,  she  would,  with  a  humorous 
realisation  of  facts  as  they  were,  spend  a  few  pence  or  shillings 
upon  the  humblest  wares.  As  a  rule,  she  shunned  these  gorgeous 
thoroughfares,  because  they  aroused  emotional  regrets  which  she 
condemned.  In  a  sane  and  philosophical  mood,  she  would  return 
home  by  Charing  Cross  Road,  for  example  ;  the  shorter  route, 
indeed,  and  one  commended  by  Miranda  Jagg,  with  whom  she  lived. 

She  bought  a  bunch  of  chrysanthemums  in  Piccadilly  Circus, 
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and,  passing  one  of  the  famous  theatres,  noticed  that  Laura  Jagg 
was  advertised  in  letters  of  fire  as  about  to  appear  in  a  new  play. 

Laura  Jagg ! 

The  mere  mention  of  the  famous  actress's  name  aroused  mur- 
derous thoughts.  Laura  earned  fifty  guineas  a  week  at  least,  but 
Miranda,  failing  in  health  and  fortune,  never  received  a  sixpence 
out  of  this  princely  salary.  And  yet,  in  a  sense,  Laura  owed  her 
first  start  in  life  to  the  elder  sister.  The  Iron  Duke,  we  have  been 
given  to  understand,  was  under  similar  obligations  to  the  head 
of  his  family,  but  on  the  morning  of  his  brother's  death,  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  '  Lord  Wellesley  is  dead.  An  agreeable  man, 
when  he  had  his  own  way  ! ' 

Esther  might  have  offered  to  Napier  one  reasonable  excuse 
for  refusing  to  nurse  Lady  Camber.  At  night  she  was  often  called 
upon  to  minister  to  her  old  friend.  She  was  aware  also  that 
Miranda's  illness  four  months  before  had  been  the  real  cause  of 
her  own  breakdown.  Napier  never  guessed  that  his  pet  nurse,  in 
defiance  of  Mrs.  Tower's  ironclad  rules,  was  devoting  her  mind 
and  body  to  two  patients.  Nor  did  Miranda  suspect  at  the  time 
what  inordinate  demands  the  Duchess  of  Belbury  had  imposed 
upon  a  too-willing  attendant. 

Esther  ascended  the  steep  stairs  leading  to  the  saloon.  The 
typewriting  machines  were  ticking  furiously  as  of  yore,  proclaiming — 
so  it  always  seemed  to  Esther — the  grim  gospel  of  unremitting 
work  for  the  millions  of  which  she  was  an  insignificant  unit ;  and, 
as  she  reached  the  first  floor,  one  of  the  young  ladies  came  out, 
carrying  a  sheaf  of  script  in  her  hand.  She  had  worked  here  for 
nearly  five  years.  Esther  could  remember  her  as  a  pretty  girl, 
with  round,  soft,  rosy  cheeks.  Now  she  was  thin  and  pale,  with  an 
indelible  wrinkle  between  her  eyes,  and  hollows  where  the  dimples 
had  been.  Esther  wondered  if  she  herself  had  aged  as  rapidly. 
Had  Harry  noticed  an  enormous  change  ?  She  would  like  to  know. 

Miranda  lay  upon  the  sofa.  She  had  four  pupils,  but  each  day 
her  efforts  to  teach  them  seemed  to  leave  her  exhausted.  Never- 
theless her  indomitable  pluck  was  even  more  remarkable  than  before. 

Esther  presented  the  chrysanthemums ;  Miranda's  eyes  sparkled. 

*  Something  has  happened.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Esther. 

She  knew  that  Miranda  would  squeeze  the  last  drop  of  informa- 
tion out  of  her,  and  that  it  would  be  fatuous  to  procrastinate,  or 
to  try  to  hide  the  truth. 
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'  I  have  met  Lord  Camber.' 

She  took  off  the  new  hat,  eyed  it  with  comparative  indifference, 
and  placed  it  on  the  table. 
'  How  dramatic  !  ' 

*  For  a  moment,  yes.    I  was  terrified,  but  I  pulled  myself  to- 
gether.  Certainly  I  am  stronger  than  I  used  to  be.' 

'  I  should  hope  so.    Go  on  !  ' 

'  I  found  myself  talking  to  him  with  really  remarkable  com- 
posure. His  wife  is  very  ill.  I  have  promised  to  nurse  her.' 

'  You  have  promised  to  nurse  Alice  Godolphin  !  You  are  an 
extraordinary  young  woman.' 

*  No  longer  young.' 

'  How  did  your  Harry  look  ? ' 
Esther  poured  herself  out  a  cup  of  tea,  frowning. 
'  I   wish     you    wouldn't   speak   of   him   as    mine ;     it's    so 
absurd.' 

*  I  can't  believe  he  ever  belonged  to  Alice  Godolphin.      Has 
he  altered  much  ? ' 

Both  women  had  followed  our  paladin's  career  since  his  mar- 
riage and  accession  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  but  they  only 
knew  what  the  British  public  knew,  that  he  had  justified  expecta- 
tion. What  his  world  demanded  of  him  he  had  done.  He  was 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  his  county,  and  approved  everywhere  as  a 
model  landlord,  sportsman,  Christian,  and  gentleman  ! 

'  He  wears  a  coat  of  more  serious  cut ! ' 

'  Did  you  promise  to  nurse  his  wife  to  oblige  him  ?  ' 

'  No — to  oblige  Mr.  Napier.' 

*  Ah — ha  !    We  are  beginning  to  like  Mr.  Napier.' 

'  He  forced  my  hand.  I  simply  couldn't  refuse.'  She  described 
what  had  passed,  presenting  her  story,  as  Miranda  liked  it, 
dramatically.  Miranda  listened,  shaking  her  head  and  emitting 
grunts  of  incredulity.  At  the  end  Esther  said  : 

'  It's  a  great  opportunity  to  pay  off  part  of  my  debt  to  Harry.' 

'  How  do  you  propose  to  do  it  ?  ' 

'  I  shall  nurse  his  wife  as  woman  was  never  nursed  before.' 

'Urn!' 

'  Miranda,  you  look  horribly  wicked.   What  are  you  thinking  ?  ' 

'  I'm  thinking  that  if  you  really  wish  to  pay  the  bill  in  full, 
you'd  better  pop  one  of  these  poisons  you've  been  tinkering  with 
into  your  patient's  milk.' 

'  Miranda  ! ' 
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'  I  thought  you'd  be  shocked.  What  an  innocent  you  are  still ! 
Do  you  really  believe  that  this  man  wants  that  wretched  creature 
to  live  ?  ' 

'  What  an  abominable  question  ! ' 

'  He  married  her  out  of  pique,  because  he  couldn't  get  you. 
He  couldn't  have  done  a  stupider  thing.  These  Musical-Comedy 
girls  are  not  ladies,  and  we  know  they're  not  actresses.  They 
can't  even  pretend  to  be  ladies.  I'm  very  sorry  for  your  Harry, 
always  was.  That  he  is  a  bit  of  a  fool  is  no  disability.  You  would 
have  looked  after  him  nicely.  And  the  cards  have  always  said 
that  you  and  he  would  come  together.  First  and  last  he  wanted 
to  marry  you.' 

'  Last  rather  than  first,'  murmured  Esther. 

'  If  Alice  Godolphin  is  in  a  rapid  decline — 

'  I've  not  seen  her  yet.' 

'  The  cleverest  men  in  France  and  Germany  have  given  her  up, 
you  say  ?  ' 

'  But  Mr.  Napier  hasn't.' 

'  He  couldn't  save  Sabrina.  When  our  time  comes  we  must 
go.  I've  never  forgiven  Alice  Godolphin — never  ! ' 

*  Miranda,  dear,  please  ! ' 

Miranda  laughed  harshly.  At  rare  moments  such  as  these 
her  coarseness  distressed  Esther.  Always  Miranda  exploited 
thoughts  which  delicately-minded  women  hardly  dare  to  entertain 
secretly.  Esther  had  the  feeling  that  if  the  issues  of  life  and  death 
lay  with  her  old  friend  she  would  turn  down  her  thumbs  without 
an  instant's  hesitation.  Had  not  Sabrina  said  that  Miranda  was 
a  Pagan  ? 

'  Is  this  nursing  to  be  day-work  or  night  ?  ' 

'  Day,  of  course  !     You  don't  think— 

'  Go  on.  You  won't  ?  Very  well.  I  am  not  to  think  that 
you  would  leave  me.  Why  shouldn't  you  leave  me  ?  I'm  strong 
again.' 

Esther  did  not  answer.  She  poured  out  a  second  cup  of  tea, 
with  an  obstinate  look  upon  her  face  ;  then  she  said  tartly  : 

*  Your  sister  is  going  to  play  at  the  Deucalion.' 

*  Is  she  ?  '    Miranda  looked  ten  years  younger.     '  I  suppose 
the  other  woman  is  ill.     What  a  bit  of  luck  !     Laura  will  have  an 
immense   success   in   that   part.     This   is   great   news — glorious 
news  ! ' 

The  utter  absence  of  any  jealousy,  this  unfeigned  delight  in 
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the  continued  good  fortune  of  a  sister  who  had  behaved  with  the 
blackest  ingratitude,  stirred  Esther  to  the  depths.  Loyalty, 
fidelity,  sincerity — what  soul-satisfying  qualities  these  were  ! 

She  heard  Miranda  glorifying  the  talent  of  her  sister  Laura, 
but  Esther  was  thinking  of  Harry  :  once  her  lover,  then  her  friend 
and  benefactor,  her  saviour,  not  to  put  a  fine  point  on  it,  and 
now — what  ?  She  saw  him,  monumentally  impressive,  as  he  had 
turned  to  meet  Napier.  She  knew  that  this  attitude  had  become 
natural  to  him.  What  price  had  he  paid  to  acquire  it  ?  It  was 
awful  to  reflect  that  he  might  have  sought  this  and  little  else  for 
four  years — the  perfection  of  an  attitude  ! 

And  his  wife  ? 

A  mordant  curiosity  possessed  her  to  see  the  woman  whose 
place  she  might  have  filled,  the  woman  whom  more  than  once  she 
had  envied.  Yes,  envied !  The  first  year  at  the  nursing  home 
had  been  very  strenuous.  There  had  been  moments,  dismal 
moments,  when  she  told  herself  passionately  that  she  had  been  a 
fool.  But  there  had  been  other  moments  too — the  great  moments 
to  which  Napier  had  alluded — when  she  knew  that  she  had  been 
wise,  and  that  the  struggle  against  wind  and  tide  was  developing 
and  strengthening  her  into  an  entity  whom  Sabrina  would  not  be 
ashamed  to  greet  upon  the  farther  shore.  For  Esther  had  been 
living  a  life  which  constrained  her  to  think  much  and  often  of 
that  farther  shore  for  which  she  had  seen  many,  old  and  young, 
set  sail.  It  would  be  unwise  to  affirm  that  nurses  are  especially 
religious.  To  many  they  may  appear,  apart  from  the  practice 
of  their  profession,  amazingly  light-hearted,  and  even  frivolous. 
Why  not  ?  Some  reaction  is  inevitable  and  natural.  But  when 
they  are  watching  and  waiting  for  the  end,  counting  the  last  breaths, 
marking  the  supreme  change,  can  we  doubt  that  then  they  are 
drawn  into  a  more  intimate  communion  with  what  is  Eternal  and 
Omnipotent  ?  From  the  hour  when  Esther  had  been  forced  to 
live  for  others,  her  sympathies  had  widened,  and  her  knowledge  of 
what  life  is  had  become  in  itself  vital,  because  she  had  gazed  so 
often  upon  death. 

Of  what  nature  would  be  this  new  relation  between  herself 
and  Harry  and  Harry's  wife  ?  She  knew  now,  without  a  scintilla 
of  doubt,  that  she  had  never  loved  the  paladin ;  and,  naturally, 
he  must  have  lost  long  ago  any  love  he  might  have  had  for  her. 
Because  of  that  she  would  be  able  to  nurse  his  wife.  Otherwise 
the  situation  would  have  been  impossible.  Nevertheless,  the 
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liabilities  frightened  her,  the  more  so  because  they  were  vague  and 
amorphous. 

'  You  are  not  listening  to  a  word  I'm  saying ! '  declared 
Miranda. 

'  I  am  not,'  Esther  confessed,  smiling.  '  When  you  rave  about 
your  sister  Laura  I  am  frankly  bored.' 

'  Then  we  will  talk  about  you  and  your  affairs.  If  you  are 
going  to  nurse  a  fractious,  hard-to-please  patient,  I  protest  violently 
against  your  sleeping  here.  These  are  my  rooms,  and  I  give  you 
notice  to  quit.' 

As  she  spoke,  as  if  to  demonstrate  the  notable  improvement  in 
her  condition,  she  attempted  to  rise  from  the  sofa.  Immediately 
Esther  sprang  to  her  assistance,  but  was  waved  magnificently 
aside. 

'  There  ! '  exclaimed  Miranda,  standing  up. 
Esther  turned  a  soft  glance  upon  her  friend's  stout,  ungainly 
figure,  now  racked  by  rheumatic  pains.     Often,  as  she  was  aware, 
Miranda  had  to  lie  still  wherever  she  might  be  because  she  couldn't 
get  up. 

'  What  do  you  suppose  I  do  when  you  ain't  here,  eh  ? ' 
Esther  answered  coolly  :    *  I  happen  to  know  what  you  do. 
You  hammer  on  the  floor  with  your  stick,  and  one  of  the  girls 
downstairs  comes  up.' 

'  Pish  ! '  said  Miranda,  walking  unsteadily  across  the  saloon. 
'  You  are  not  fit  to  be  left  alone  at  night,'  continued  Esther, 
speaking  with  professional  curtness  and  finality,  '  so  let  us  have  no 
more  nonsense.     I  am  going  upstairs.     You  had  better  lie  down 
again.' 

'  I  must  write  a  letter  first.' 

Esther  discerned  a  twinkle  as  Miranda  sat  down  heavily  upon 
the  chair  by  her  desk.  She  laughed,  crossed  the  room,  kissed 
Miranda,  and  said  : 

'  You  are  an  old  duck,  but  you  do  fib  horribly.' 
Miranda's  eyes  twinkled  again  as  Esther  left  the  room  to  set 
about  preparations  for  their  simple  supper.     Then,  almost  furtively, 
she  wrote  as  follows  : 

DEAR  SIR, — I  conceive  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  that  I  was  the  very  unwilling 
cause  of  Miss  Yorke's  breakdown  after  nursing  the  Duchess  of  Belbury.  At  the 
time  I  was  suffering  with  a  severe  attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism,  from 
which  I  am  happy  to  say  I  have  recovered.  I  am  now  perfectly  able  to  look 
after  myself  by  night  or  day.  You  will  do  me  a  favour  and  Miss  Yorke  a  real 
service  if  you  will  insist  upon  her  sleeping  in  your  house,  where  she  will  get 
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proper  food  and  attention.     Here  she  insists  upon  playing  the  parts  of  house- 
maid, parlour-maid,  and  cook. 

Faithfully  yours, 

MIRANDA  JAGG. 

RS. — You  can  show  this  letter  to  Miss  Yorke  if  necessary. 

Having  sealed  this  letter  and  stamped  it,  she  directed  it  to 
Napier,  and  then  tapped  on  the  floor  with  the  famous  clouded 
cane  which  had  been  used  by  Charles  James  when  he  played  Sir 
Peter  Teazle.  One  of  the  typewriting  young  ladies  answered  the 
tap,  slightly  out  of  breath,  for  she  had  run  upstairs. 

'  I  want  you  to  post  this  yourself,  my  dear.  And,  look  here, 
you  begin  early  and  work  late.  Where  do  you  live  ?  ' 

'  Happy  Hampstead,  Miss  Jagg.' 

'  Indeed.  A  far  cry  from  Covent  Garden.  And  the  nights 
close  in  early.  Would  it  be  a  convenience  to  sleep  here  for,  say,  a 
couple  of  months  ?  ' 

The  young  lady  jumped  at  such  a  chance.  Within  five  minutes 
arrangements  satisfactory  to  each  party  had  been  made.  The 
young  lady  whisked  off,  and  Miranda  sat  down  to  play  Patience, 
with  a  view  to  discover  the  intentions  of  Fate  in  regard  to  the 
nursing  of  Lady  Camber  by  Esther  Yorke.  The  Patience  '  came 
out '  satisfactorily  from  a  pagan  point  of  view.  Miranda  smiled 
grimly,  sensible  that  if  she  could  see  Esther  in  the  robes  of  a 
peeress  she  could  turn  her  face  to  the  wall  and  expire  without  vain 
repinings. 

'  The  dear  child  would  look  beautiful  in  a  tiara,'  she  murmured 
as  she  reshuffled  the  cards. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OUE   PALADIN   FLIRTS   WITH   OPPORTUNITY. 

NAPIER  received  Miranda's  letter  early  next  morning.  It  coloured 
a  new  Esther,  whose  better  acquaintance  he  felt  an  absurd  im- 
patience to  make.  Absurd  because,  after  all,  what  was  Hecuba 
to  him  ?  A  clever,  light-fingered  assistant ;  a  nurse  with  a  gift 
for  dealing  tactfully  with  petulant,  disagreeable  patients.  Was 
she  anything  more  ?  It  surprised  him  that  he  should  be  obliged 
to  ask  such  a  question.  It  annoyed  him  that  he  was  unable  to 
answer  it  offhand,  with  an  emphatic  and  contemptuous  '  Nothing  !  ' 
Admittedly  she  was  '  Something,'  an  organism  to  be  studied,  or 
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rather  an  organism  that  might  repay  study,  and  which  might — 
the  possibility  was  barely  glimpsed— baffle  study.  Thinking  of 
her  while  shaving,  he  cut  his  chin,  whereat  he  was  unduly  ex- 
asperated. 

Punctually  at  ten  Esther  arrived,  and,  with  a  curt  nod  of  greet- 
ing, took  up  the  work  of  the  previous  day.  Napier,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  laboratory,  watched  her  out  of  curious  eyes,  trying  to 
perceive  the  halo  which  she  had  been  at  pains  to  hide  from  him. 
Why  did  she  lay  such  stress  upon  the  material  side  of  life  ?  Why 
did  she  prattle  about  pretty  things  ?  She  was  pretty  herself. 
No,  not  pretty  :  a  detestable  adjective  that !  She  had  been 
pretty.  Now  she  exhibited  charm,  distinction,  a  matured  beauty 
of  expression,  which  he  had  never  remarked  before.  He  wondered 
whether  many  men  had  fallen  in  love  with  this  attractive  creature. 
And,  if  so,  why,  in  the  Sphinx's  name,  had  she  not  consented  to 
make  one  of  them  happy  ? 

'  About  this  case  of  ours,'  he  began  abruptly. 

'  Yes  ? ' 

She  stood  to  attention,  quietly  impassive. 

'  I've  been  thinking  that  you  must  sleep  here.' 

'  Sorry,  but  I  can't.' 

'  Have  others  a  claim  upon  your  time  ?  '  He  saw  that  his 
quickness  had  startled  her,  but  he  went  on  smoothly  :  '  Is  it  quite 
fair  to  our  patient  ? ' 

'  Did  I  leave  anything  undone  for  the  duchess  ? ' 

'  You  left  yourself  undone.  You  insisted  upon  sleeping  at  home. 
I  ought  to  have  forbidden  it  flatly.  This  time  I  must  be  obeyed.' 

She  confronted  him  valiantly,  struck,  not  for  the  first  time, 
by  the  look  of  power  upon  his  face,  its  ascetic  quality,  its  lean 
mobility  of  line.  Then  she  said,  smiling  : 

*  It's  quite  impossible,  Mr.  Napier.' 

Her  obstinacy  impressed  a  man  accustomed  to  have  his  own 
way  with  nurses  and  under-strappers.  In  silence  he  handed  to  her 
Miranda's  letter. 

'  You  see  I  know  all  about  it.'  When  she  had  read  the  letter 
and  was  still  staring  at  it,  realising  that  she  had  been  outwitted,  he 
said  slily  :  '  So  you  are  an  altruist  behind  the  scenes,  although  you 
play  the  pleasure-seeker  before  me.' 

She  made  no  answer. 

'  The  two  roles  are  not  incompatible.  In  seeking  happiness  for 
others  you  may  have  found  it  for  yourself.' 
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'  Unfortunately — I  haven't.  Well,  I  am  cornered,  and  I  sup- 
pose I  must  obey.' 

'  Of  course.' 

'  Miss  Jagg  hates  strangers,'  said  Esther,  with  seeming  irrele- 
vance. 

'  Miss  Jagg  must  have  other  friends.  I'm  not  going  to  scold 
you,  but  you  make  a  mistake  in  thinking  yourself  indispensable 
to  her.' 

'  Nobody  is  indispensable.' 

'  That  is  going  too  far.  You  are  indispensable  in  this  particular 
case,  and  I  shall  see  to  it  that  you  have  the  food  you  like,  and  a 
pretty  room,  and  a  larger  fee.' 

'  You  are  very  kind.' 

'  It's  not  altogether  a  matter  of  business.' 

His  tone  rather  than  the  words  challenged  her  attention. 
Napier  said  slowly  :  '  You  are  capable  of  great  things ;  because 
of  that  you  deserve  small  things.  Off  duty,  I  hope  you  will  try  to 
look  upon  me  as  your  host  and  my  house  as  your  home.' 

Not  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  turned  his  back  and  went  out  of 
the  laboratory. 

Two  days  later  Alice  was  installed  upon  the  spacious  first 
floor,  and  the  rest-cure  began  its  tedious  course.  Alice  lay  in  bed, 
absorbing  immense  quantities  of  milk.  Twice  a  day  she  was 
massaged.  She  saw  nobody  but  Napier,  Esther,  the  night-nurse, 
and  the  masseuse.  She  was  not  allowed  to  read  or  write  or  to 
receive  letters. 

From  the  first  moment  of  meeting  Esther  exercised  a  curious 
dominion  over  her,  the  greater  because  absolutely  unsuspected  by 
Alice  herself.  One  of  her  first  remarks  had  been  : 

'  So  you  are  a  lady  ! ' 

'  Who  isn't  nowadays  ?  ' 

'  I'm  not,'  replied  Alice  sharply.  '  That's  the  trouble.  That's 
what  made  skin  and  bone  of  me.  I  mean  to  talk  to  you  as  I  talk 
to  my  maid  Peach,  who  used  to  be  my  dresser  in  the  good  old  days. 
We're  both  common.  I  used  to  pretend  that  I  was  too  sweet  for 
anything,  but  I  couldn't  keep  it  up,  particularly  with  my  husband's 
relations.  If  you  have  met  Lady  Matilda  Bye  you  can  guess  what 
I've  had  to  put  up  with  since  I  married.' 

'  I  have  met  Lady  Matilda.' 

*  Have  you  ?      Then  you  know  that  she's  a  cat,  although  she 
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keeps  her  claws  out  of  sight.  She  hates  me,  and  she  thinks  I  don't 
know  it ! '  Alice  began  to  tremble  with  a  sort  of  suppressed 
rage,  which  showed  only  too  plainly  how  weak  she  was.  Esther, 
obliged  to  take  a  definite  line,  did  not  attempt  to  treat  her  like  a 
child. 

'  I  am  glad  you  are  going  to  be  quite  frank  with  me,'  she  said 
quietly.  '  But  you  know,  of  course,  that  I'm  under  ironclad 
instructions.  We  can  talk  together,  in  moderation  at  first,  upon 
the  one  condition  that  you  don't  get  excited.' 

'  Did  the  duchess  get  excited  ? ' 

'  At  first,  it  seemed  hopeless  even  to  try  to  soothe  her.  But  she 
hadn't  your  brains.' 

'  How  do  you  know  I've  brains  ? ' 

'  If  you  had  been  a  doll  you  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
dressing-up  and  playing  the  great  lady.  You  have  been  miserable 
because,  being  an  artist,  you  were  cast  for  the  wrong  part.' 

'  I  believe  we  shall  get  on,'  said  Alice.  '  Crikey !  I'm  lucky 
in  getting  you  for  a  nurse.' 

Esther  had  achieved  a  small  triumph,  but  she  wondered  whether 
Lady  Camber's  affection  and  confidence  might  not  become  oppres- 
sive. Obviously  of  an  expansive  nature,  she  would  insist,  perhaps, 
on  talking  about  Harry.  Avowedly  not  a  lady,  she  might  say — 
anything.  Next  day  the  paladin  rose  largely  above  the  horizon, 
appearing  at  ten  in  the  morning,  not  with  the  milk,  but  with  a 
charming  nosegay  of  violets.  In  oblations  of  this  sort  he  was  never 
found  wanting. 

Alice  knew  that  Esther  and  Harry  were  not  strangers.  The 
ex-secretary  of  legation  had  mentioned  discreetly  and  indifferently 
that,  by  rather  an  odd  coincidence,  Napier's  pet  nurse  happened 
to  be  an  old  acquaintance.  Alice  listened  with  a  yawn.  Not  till 
she  met  Esther  in  the  flesh  did  she  evince  the  slightest  interest  in 
her. 

'  Do  you  know  Lord  Camber  well  ? '  she  had  asked. 

'  Fairly  well.' 

'  How  long  have  you  known  him  ?  ' 

'  Let  me  think.    I  saw  him  play  cricket  against  Harrow.' 

'  Are  you  as  old  as  that  ?     You  don't  look  old.' 

'  I  feel  old,'  said  Esther. 

'  He  is  very  handsome,  don't  you  think  so  ? ' 

'  Very.' 

'  I  fell  in  love  with  him  the  first  day  I  saw  him — head  over 
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heels ;  the  worst  case  !  People  are  either  angels  or  devils  with 
me.  I  like  you  most  awfully.  I've  had  nurses  before,  but  I 
hated  'em.  They  were  all  on  the  make !  They  didn't  care  a  hang 
for  me.  But  you're  different.  You  are  really  interested  in  me.' 

'  It's  true ;  I  am  interested  enormously.  Mr.  Napier  is  in- 
terested too.  We  want  to  give  you  back  a  new  body,  a  new  mind, 
a  new  point  of  view.' 

Esther  spoke  with  enthusiasm,  but  Alice's  face  indicated  dis- 
appointment. 

'  Is  your  interest  only  professional  ? '  she  asked. 

'  Certainly  not.     It  is  time  for  the  milk.' 

'  Ugh  !    How  I  hate  milk  ! ' 

'  Please.' 

The  nurse  insisted,  holding  out  the  nauseating  draught,  never 
to  be  poured  out  of  window,  always  to  be  drained  to  the  last  drop. 

*  And  now  you  must  try  to  sleep.' 

The  first  and  most  difficult  week  passed  more  quickly  and 
smoothly  than  either  Esther  or  Napier  had  dared  to  expect.  Alice, 
however,  was  so  feeble  in  body  that  any  sustained  resistance  to 
two  strong  wills  became  almost  a  physical  impossibility. 

'  She  will  make  it  lively  later,'  said  Napier.  '  Her  ladyship's 
manners  are  not  unimpeachable,  are  they  ? ' 

'  She  is  not  as  rude,  or  as  ungrateful,  or  as  stupid  as  the  poor 
duchess.' 

'  She  has  taken  a  fancy  to  you.  Use  that  as  a  lever.  By  the 
way,  the  husband  rather  bores  me.  Would  you  mind  seeing  him 
when  he  calls  ?  He  suggested  it.' 

'  Oh  ! '  said  Esther,  with  a  tiny  gasp. 

'  Have  1  asked  anything  extraordinary  ? ' 

'  Of  course  not.' 

'  I  fancied  you  gasped.' 

'  Perhaps  I  did.  You  took  me  by  surprise.  I  can  see  Lord 
Camber  for  a  minute  or  two,  if  you  particularly  wish  it,  but ' 

'  WeU  ? ' 

'  The  suggestion  ought  to  come  from  Lady  Camber.' 

As  she  spoke  a  tinge  of  colour  flowed  into  her  cheek,  not  un- 
observed by  Napier.  For  the  second  time  he  was  conscious  of  fog 
between  Esther  and  himself. 

'  If  you  happen  to  be  out  when  Lord  Camber  calls,  and  if  he 
should  ask  for  me — why,  then ' 

'  I  see.    Women,  I  suppose,  like  to  spin  webs.' 
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He  spoke  scornfully,  and  she  felt  an  absurd  desire  to  justify 
herself  ;  to  make  him,  the  clever  man,  the  specialist,  realise  his 
ignorance  in  regard  to  certain  phases  of  the  feminine  mind. 

'  Mr.  Napier,  can  you  tell  me  in  one  word  what  has  brought 
poor  Lady  Camber  so  very  low  ? ' 

'  One  word  ?     Um  !    No — it  would  take  a  dozen.' 

'  The  question  can  be  answered  with  one  word  of  three 
syllables.' 

'  Impossible.' 

'  Jealousy.' 

The  word  soaked  in.  Esther  smiled.  Instantly  Napier  was 
piqued  into  replying  :  '  From  my  slight  knowledge  of  Lord  Camber, 
and  from  all  I  can  learn,  he  has  not  given  his  wife  cause  for  jealousy/ 

'  Did  I  say  that  he  had  ?  Lord  Camber  is  incapable  of  behaving 
with  impropriety,'  she  continued,  sensible  that  her  statement  had 
been  too  authoritative,  too  obviously  the  judgment  of  a  woman 
who  must  have  known  Camber  intimately  :  '  As  you  say,  my 
patient  has  taken  a  fancy  to  me.  She  talks  with  embarrassing 
candour  and  without  pretence.  She  astounded  me  by  admitting 
that  she  was  not  a  lady,  and  astounded  me  still  more  by  adding  that 
this  was  the  tap-root  of  the  trouble.  Poor  creature  !  She  has 
been  morbidly  jealous  of  every  lady  she  has  met,  of  every  woman 
better  educated  and  better  bred  than  herself.' 

'  Go  on,'  said  Napier.  *  This  is  interesting  and  instructive.' 
He  spoke  seriously,  with  his  keen,  penetrating  eyes  upon  Esther's 
face.  Her  duty  for  the  day  was  over,  and  the  night-nurse  had  taken 
her  place.  At  this  hour  of  the  evening  Esther  furnished  a  report 
and  submitted  a  chart.  Then  she  would  change  her  gown  and 
dine,  and  afterwards  pay  a  visit  to  Miranda,  or  perhaps  slip  round 
to  the  nursing  room,  hard  by,  where  she  was  always  sure  of  a 
welcome. 

'  She  is  easier  in  her  mind  now,  because  such  comparisons  are 
impossible.  Lord  Camber  sends  nosegays.  She  knows  that  he 
is  thinking  kindly  of  her.' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  Napier.  '  You  were  right  and  I  was 
wrong.  All  the  same,  I  cannot  be  pestered  when  I'm  at  work  in 
the  laboratory.  You  wish  the  suggestion  that  you  should  answer 
Lord  Camber's  questions  to  come  from  his  wife  ? ' 

'  Ye-es.' 

'  A  hesitating  affirmative.  Well,  leave  it  to  me.  Are  you 
perfectly  comfortable  ? ' 

2—2 
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'  Perfectly,  thank  you.' 

'  If  you  want  anything,  name  it.' 

*  Am    I    coming    back    into     the    laboratory    when    this    is 
over  ? ' 

'  Of  course.  I  miss  you  very  much.  I  won't  instal  anybody  in 
your  place.' 

'  What  a  handsome  compliment !  But  it  reminds  me  that  I 
ought  to  return  this.' 

She  was  about  to  take  a  small  key  from  a  thin  chain,  the  key  of 
the  laboratory  to  which  no  one  was  allowed  access,  when  he  held  up 
his  hand,  smiling. 

'  Keep  it  as  a  pledge  that  I  mean  what  I  say.  And  look  in  to 
see  how  things  are  going  whenever  you  have  a  mind.' 

'  Thanks  ;   I  will.' 

She  left  the  library  and  returned  to  her  own  room.  But  when 
she  dined  with  the  nurses  in  attendance  upon  other  cases  in  the 
house  her  usual  vivacity  seemed  to  have  deserted  her.  She  found 
her  mind  dwelling  upon  Harry,  who  began  to  assume  the  propor- 
tions of  an  advancing  Juggernaut.  She  was  sure  that  he  had  plotted 
and  planned  to  secure  a  meeting  with  her.  Men  spun  webs,  finely 
reticulated  webs,  in  which  women  who  wished  to  be  left  alone  were 
cruelly  enmeshed. 

Esther,  naturally  enough,  mentioned  to  Miranda  that  she  was 
likely  to  meet  the  paladin. 

'  Ha,  ha  !    My  lord  flirts  with  opportunity.' 
'  Why  do  you  assign  the  base  motive  ? ? 
'  I  don't  blame  him  a  bit.' 

*  I  do,  if — if  what  you  think  is  true.' 
'  How  ungenerous  !  ' 

'  Why  should  he  not  want  to  ask  for  little  details  about  his 
wife  ?  ' 

'  He  is  a  man,  my  dear,  therefore  he  pursues  the  quarry  which 
till  now  has  escaped  him.' 

'  Then  I'm  in  the  most  horribly  embarrassing  situation.' 

'  You  are.  It's  dramatic.  1  foresee  comedy  and,  perhaps, 
tragedy.' 

'  Miranda,  you  frighten  me.  I'm  a  coward.  Mr.  Napier  and 
Mrs.  Tower  believe  me  to  be  brave  and  cool-witted.  That's  on  the 
surface.  I'm  always  acting  on  impulse  and  then  regretting  it.' 

'  "Regretting  it  ?     Oho  ! ' 
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'  I  do  not  regret  the  impulse  which  drove  me  from  Mont 
Plaisir.' 

'  Never  ?  Come,  come,  between  old  friends  let  the  truth 
prevail ! ' 

'  Never — in  my  sane  moments.  But  why  did  I  not  refuse 
Harry  when  he  asked  me  to — well,  dissemble  ?  I  was  weak  as 
water  at  a  critical  moment.  And  I  ought  to  have  held  out 
valiantly  against  Mr.  Napier's  importunity.  Vanity  !  I  wanted 
to  keep  his  good  opinion.' 

'  I  believe  you  are  falling  in  love  with  Mr.  Napier.' 

'Miranda!' 

'  He  must  be  a  cold-blooded  animal  if  he's  not  falling  in  love 
with  you.' 

'  Please  !  ' 

'  I'm  a  coarse,  common,  old  woman,  who  cares  little  for  any- 
thing or  anybody,  but  who  would  like  to  see  you  in  clover  before 
she  turns  up  her  rheumatic  toes.' 

What  might  be  said  or  done  after  this  ?  Could  Esther  soar 
into  the  empyrean,  leaving  so  stout  a  friend  fatly  sitting  on  mother 
earth  ?  And  if  she  remained  she  must  eat  and  drink  Miranda's 
food,  and  listen  to  Miranda's  talk  :  the  fare  provided  for  body  and 
mind  being  of  the  rump-steak  pudding  sort,  with  bread  and  cheese 
and  a  glass  of  strong  ale  to  follow  !  Also,  if  long  in  her  company, 
Esther  became  conscious  of  a  temptation  (strenuously  resisted)  to 
sit  at  ease  in  dressing-gown  and  slippers. 

Walking  back  to  Harley  Street,  she  asked  herself  very  soberly, 
Was  Napier's  interest  in  her  likely  to  warm  into  a  more  ardent 
attachment  ?  When  his  work  was  done,  did  he  think  of  her,  as 
she  had  begun  to  think  of  him? 

For,  at  last,  he  had  taken  hold  of  her  imagination,  although  her 
fancy,  in  the  sentimental  sense,  still  remained  merely  lukewarm. 
He  began  to  appear  as  a  possible  paladin  :  a  paladin  disguised  and 
afoot,  a  very  different  figure  from  our  magnificent  Harry,  armed 
cap-d-pie  in  shining  armour,  superbly  mounted,  and  challenging 
the  world.  Napier  must  have  had  a  tincture  of  humble  Allen 's 
blood  in  his  veins.  He  was  chivalrous  when  nobody  was  looking, 
although  in  this  densely  populated  island  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  sharp  eyes  lurk  behind  every  fence.  Esther  had  heard 
oi  some  of  Napier's  feats.  Mrs.  Tower,  who  never  exaggerated, 
who  would  have  recited  the  tale  of  Marathon  or  Trafalgar  without 
a  tremor  in  her  voice,  had  spoken  to  Esther  of  fights  fought  to  a 
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finish  in  London  slums.  Napier's  spacious  house  was  sanctuary 
for  poor  and  rich.  Above  the  rooms  occupied  by  Lady  Camber 
an  overworked  sempstress  was  undergoing  similar  treatment. 

From  thoughts  of  Napier,  Esther  turned  with  reluctance  to 
speculate  concerning  Harry.  Alice  had  given  her  to  understand 
that  my  lord  had  been  a  faithful  husband.  She  boasted  of  it 
shrilly,  comparing  him  with  other  men  of  his  world  whose  illus- 
trious names  fell  trippingly  from  her  tongue.  But  devotion 
and  fidelity  are  not  synonyms  for  passionate  love.  Was  Harry 
capable  of  passionate  love  ?  That  would  have  saved  poor  Alice. 
Beneath  its  ardent  beams  she  would  have  grown  plump. 

Harry,  Esther  reflected,  and  quailed  at  the  thought,  might  have 
remained  faithful  to  his  first  love  !  He  had  treated  a  doctor's 
assistant  with  indifference.  Had  he  met  her  upon  the  old  footing, 
had  he  betrayed  by  a  quiver  of  the  lip,  by  one  faltering  phrase, 
that  she  was  still  dear  to  him,  Esther  could  never  have  consented 
to  nurse  his  wife. 

CHAPTER    XIX. 

ALICE  ADORNS  HERSELF  FOR  THE  PALADIN. 

UPON  the  following  morning  she  saw  Harry.  Esther  was  sitting 
beside  Alice  when  the  discreet  Buckle  delivered  the  message.  Mr. 
Napier  was  engaged.  Could  Nurse  Yorke  see  his  lordship  for  two 
minutes  ?  Nurse  Yorke  replied  gravely  that  she  also  was  engaged. 
Finally,  Alice — as  had  been  foreseen — insisted  upon  Esther's  de- 
scending to  the  library,  where  Harry,  more  monumental  than  ever, 
awaited  her.  He  held  a  bunch  of  lilies  in  his  hand. 

In  answer  to  his  first  questions  Esther  yielded  to  the  temptation 
of  speaking  with  greater  optimism  than  was  warrantable.  Harry 
listened  with  dignified  composure. 

u  She  is  responding,'  he  said,  solemnly. 

'  Yes,  that  is  quite  the  right  word.' 

'  Please  give  her  these  lilies  with  my  love.' 

'  Certainly.     Your  nosegays  are  a  vital  part  of  the  cure.' 

She  was  leaving  the  room,  when  he  called  her  by  name. 

'  Esther— 

'  Wouldn  't  it  be  safer  to  say  Nurse  ?  ' 

'  We  are  friends,  eh  ?  ' 

She  was  furious  with  herself  for  blushing.  His  gaze  disconcerted 
her.  And  she  saw  that  her  blush  pleased  him. 
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fc  I  don't  think  we  can  be  friends,  Lord  Camber.' 

*  Why  not  ?  ' 

1 1  haven 't  time  to  answer  such  a  question.     Good-bye  ! ' 

fc  A  demaw,'  he  replied. 

She  flitted  from  the  room,  angry  with  him  and  angry  with  herself. 
Alice  asked  innumerable  questions.  Did  his  lordship  look  well  ? 
What  was  the  colour  of  his  necktie  ?  Did  he  seem  very  anxious  ? 
Was  he  playing  golf  to  distract  him  ?  Had  he  said  anything  about 
returning  to  Camber  for  the  hunting  ?  Esther  answered  these 
questions  so  satisfactorily  that  Alice  exclaimed  :  '  You  must  see 
him  every  day  that  he  is  here.' 

'  Mr.  Napier  may  disapprove.' 

1 1  shall  make  a  special  favour  of  it.  I  feel  as  if  I'd  just  swal- 
lowed half  a  bottle  of  fizz.  Regular  tonic,  you  are  ! ' 

Harry  saw  Esther  upon  several  successive  days,  and,  insensibly, 
they  began  to  drift  into  something  approximating  to  the  old  pleasant 
intercourse.  The  paladin  behaved  remarkably  well,  considering  all 
things,  and  kept  himself  in  hand.  Alice,  had  she  been  present  at 
these  brief  interviews,  would  have  been  satisfied  with  his  exemplary 
behaviour.  To  do  and  say  the  right  thing  had  become  such  a  habit 
with  our  Harry,  that  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  break  loose  from  it. 
Nevertheless  Esther  had  an  ever-increasing  terror  that  he  still 
loved  her,  and  she  could  not  help  admiring  his  self-control  and 
perfect  manners.  Daily,  also,  she  considered  the  propriety,  the 
necessity,  of  acquainting  both  Napier  and  Alice  with  the  facts. 
She  urged  this  upon  Harry,  but  his  obstinacy  was  great.  He  had 
changed  his  position  for  another  more  impregnable.  Candidly  he 
admitted  that  at  the  first  shock  of  encounter  he  had  exacted  a  pledge 
of  silence  from  his  beneficiary  upon  the  ground  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  exposed  as  an  ass  !  But  his  second  reason  had  been  the  better. 
Upon  Alice's  account  silence  must  be  maintained  inviolate. 

'  You  have  placed  me  in  a  false  position.' 

*  And  you ?     Did  you  not  do  just  that  to  me  ?  ' 

'  Not  willingly.' 

He  replied  with  warmth. 

'  I  loathe  deceit.  But  we  mustn  't  think  of  ourselves.  I 
promised  Napier  to  co-operate  cordially  with  him.  Everything 
that  is  possible  must  be  done  for  my  poor  wife.' 

Everything  possible  was  done  and  the  patient  responded. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  Harry  returned  to  Camber  for  the 
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opening  meet  of  the  Quorn.  He  left  instructions  at  his  florists'  that 
flowers  were  to  be  delivered  in  Harley  Street  every  morning  at  ten, 
and,  taking  leave  of  Esther,  he  sent  some  charming  messages  to  his 
wife.  The  smile  with  which  Esther  speeded  his  departure  may 
have  been  slightly  beaming,  but  it  vanished  when  he  announced 
his  intention  of  writing  to  her. 

'  Is  that  necessary  ?  ' 

'  My  poor  wife  cannot  write  or  receive  letters.  I  'm  entirely 
dependent  upon  your  kindness  and  good  nature.' 

'  You  needn't  write.     I'll  send  postcards.' 

4 1  shall  answer  them.' 

With  that  he  went  his  way,  head  in  air  and  chest  finely  inflated. 
Assuredly  he  had  a  liberal  faculty  for  dealing  with  difficulties  and 
perplexities  which  keep  anxious  women  awake  at  night.  One  felt 
convinced  that  his  conscience  was  as  clear  as  his  skin.  Esther 
told  Miranda  with  undisguised  glee  that  he  had  departed. 

'  Has  he  made  love  to  you  ?  ' 

'  How  dare  you  ask  such  a  question  ?  ' 

'  He  let  you  see  that  you  are  still  the  one  and  only  ?  ' 

'  The  one  and  only  is — himself.' 

But  as  she  affirmed  this,  with  a  determined  nod  of  the  head, 
she  knew  that  she  was  not  quite  fair  to  him. 

'  How  ungenerous  of  you  to  say  that ! ' 

'  You  drive  me  into  corners.' 

'  Obviously  your  machine  of  a  doctor  has  cut  him  out.' 

c  If  you  talk  like  that  I  shall  run  away.' 

'  Is  the  wife  really  better  ?  ' 

'  By  pounds  and  pounds  and  pounds  !  ' 

'  Um  !  Sabrina  dies  and  she  lives,  and  you  believe  in  an  All- 
wise  Personal  Providence  ! ' 

'  I  believe  in  a  personal  devil,  when  you  are  in  this  vein.' 

Miranda  only  chuckled. 

Harry  wrote  letters.  He  had  enjoyed  a  capital  gallop  on 
Thursday,  but  his  second  horseman  had  not  turned  up  in  time, 
so  he  had  missed  an  even  better  hunt  in  the  afternoon  !  The  hedges 
were  awfully  blind.  His  neighbours  were  very  sympathetic  and 
hospitable.  He  had  laid  down  a  pipe  of  Dow's  port.  It  was  an 
experiment,  because  his  uncle,  not  a  bad  judge,  had  always  sworn 
by  Cockburn.  He  was  thinking  of  rebuilding  the  stables  at  Camber. 
....  Esther  remembered  that  in  the  old  days  he  had  always 
talked  in  this  strain,  taking  for  granted  that  the  subjects  near  to 
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his  heart  must  be  of  absorbing  interest  to  others.  She  replied 
with  postcards,  writing  them  in  Alice's  room,  beside  Alice's  bed. 
A  fair  sample  of  these  wares  is  submitted. 

'  Steady  improvement.  A  gain  of  half  a  pound  yesterday. 
Patient  sends  love.' 

At  the  bottom  of  each  card  Alice  insisted  upon  executing  a  cross 
in  pencil.  All  the  Snellings  did  this  with  or  without  provocation. 
Esther  watched  her  with  a  drawn  feeling  at  the  heart,  for  she  was 
desperately  sorry  for  her  patient,  in  spite  of  many  peevish  moods, 
alternating  with  a  gushing  familiarity  and  affection  perhaps  harder 
to  bear. 

Meanwhile  her  relations  with  Napier  were  monopolising  what 
attention  she  could  spare  from  her  patient.  At  the  end  of  a  month 
Napier  became  triumphant.  A  miracle  had  been  wrought.  As  in 
the  duchess's  case,  he  awarded  the  credit  to  Esther.  '  You  are  a 
witch,'  he  said,  again  and  again.  He  did  what  she  had  never  known 
him  to  do  with  other  nurses,  he  discussed  the  case  exhaustively. 
And  he  spoke  of  other  cases.  She  perceived  that  his  whole  soul 
went  out,  upon  the  wings  of  an  immense  pity,  to  relieve  distress. 
His  pale,  thin  face  glowed  with  feeling  when  he  spoke  of  starved 
bodies  and  brains,  of  children  without  food  or  toys  or  love,  of  women 
beaten  by  drunken  husbands,  of  girls  driven  on  to  the  streets  :  all 
of  them  bred  in  the  slums,  condemned  to  live  and  die  in  the  slums, 
and  to  bring  forth  myriads  as  wretched  and  forlorn  as  themselves. 
And  he  railed  against  the  indifference  of  the  more  fortunate,  intent 
only  upon  comfort,  furious  if  their  peace  of  mind  were  disturbed  ; 
blind  and  deaf  to  what  groaned  and  travailed  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  their  cosy  hearths  and  well-spread  tables. 

'  It's  something  to  be  proud  of,  isn't  it  ?  '  he  demanded.  '  We 
think  ourselves — and  we  are — the  greatest  race  on  earth,  and  in 
London  alone  a  quarter  of  a  million  children  have  not  enough  to 
eat  f  Glorious — eh  ?  ' 

By  the  look  on  her  face,  by  her  wet  eyes,  by  her  quivering  lips, 
he  knew  that  she  knew,  that  she,  also,  had  been  down  to  the  depths, 
and  that,  like  a  soldier  who  has  survived  a  stricken  field,  she  could 
not  bear  to  speak  of  what  she  had  seen  and  endured. 

'  And  the  worst  of  it  is,'  he  concluded,  '  they  have  not  the  spirit 
to  fight  against  the  appalling  conditions  under  which  they 
exist.' 

Nevertheless  he  was  no  pessimist,  although  scornful  of  those 
contending  that  all  was  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  worlds.  Success, 
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she  could  see  (as  in  the  case  of  Lady  Camber  and  the  little  semp- 
stress), intoxicated  him.  When  he  appeared  sad  and  absent- 
minded,  with  a  look  in  his  eyes  as  if  he  had  lost  something,  Esther 
divined  that  his  skill  had  been  of  no  avail,  that  some  life  for  which 
he  had  fought  was  guttering  out,  leaving  him  in  temporary  darkness. 

At  the  end  of  five  weeks  he  yielded  to  his  patient 's  solicitation 
to  see  husband  and  maid.  The  change  wrought  in  Alice 's  outward 
appearance  was  really  remarkable  ;  her  pink  and  white  prettiness 
had  come  back,  her  eyes  sparkled ;  the  scales  recorded  even  a 
greater  increase  of  weight  than  that  achieved  by  her  Grace.  She 
took  delight  in  choosing  the  most  ethereal  peignoir,  a  pale  blue  and 
white  affair,  very  virginal,  in  which — so  Esther  assured  her — she 
looked  not  a  day  older  than  eighteen.  She  sent  for  the  trinkets 
which  Harry  had  given  to  her  before  marriage ;  in  a  word,  she 
dressed  the  part,  so  as  to  appear  what  she  had  been  when  the  paladin 
laid  all  he  possessed  at  her  feet.  Esther  assisted  with  enthusiasm. 
She  also  apprehended  the  importance  of  a  coup  de  theatre.  So 
much  depended  upon  this  first  meeting.  But  Esther 's  enthusiasm 
was  make-believe,  part  and  parcel  of  the  comedy  carefully  re- 
hearsed. Inwardly,  she  was  conscious  of  acute  depression.  She 
could  not  have  explained  this.  Perhaps  instinct  told  her  that  these 
elaborate  preparations  were  all  in  vain  ;  that  the  paladin,  as  before, 
would  not  justify  expectation,  would  not — as  Miranda  might  say — 
play  up  ! 

Upon  the  eve  of  Harry's  arrival,  just  after  the  full-dress  re- 
hearsal, when  Alice,  arrayed  in  the  wonderful  peignoir,  had  chosen 
her  exact  position  in  the  sitting-room  adjoining  her  bedroom, 
Napier  said  to  Esther  : 

'  I  can't  disguise  from  you  that  the  heart  worries  me  even  more 
than  I  care  to  admit.  We  shall  have  to  be  very  careful,  because 
I  dare  not  tell  her  the  truth.  Now  that  she  is  out  of  bed  she  will 
insist  upon  doing  too  much.  Your  hard  times  are  ahead.' 

'  I  know  that.' 

'  She  thinks. herself  cured,  and  I  wish  her  to  think  it,  provided 
she  does  not  presume  upon  it.  However,  she  won't  be  allowed  on 
her  feet  unless  you  are  present.  Watch  her.  That  is  the  last  word.' 

Upon  the  morrow  everybody  in  the  house  knew  that  Lord 
Camber  was  coming  at  eleven  to  see  his  wife.  Something  of  the 
excitement  attending  a  marriage  was  in  the  air.  Many  flowers 
arrived,  arranged  by  Esther  in  the  sitting-room,  a  charming  apart- 
ment, gay  with  the  freshest  chintz,  and  distinguished  by  decorations 
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of  Adam.  A  large  three-sided  cheval  glass  was  brought  from 
Grosvenor  Square.  After  being  arrayed  in  the  peignoir  by  Esther, 
Alice  was  allowed  to  survey  her  own  captivating  image.  She 
laughed  and  clapped  her  hands. 

'  What  will  Harry  say  ?' 

That  was  the  rub.  What  would  he  say,  this  master  of  the  right 
word,  this  precision  in  propriety  ?  Esther  felt  almost  impelled 
to  waylay  him  in  the  passage,  and  to  whisper,  '  Kiss  her  as  you 
kissed  her  when  she  promised  to  become  your  wife.  Tell  her  again 
and  again  and  again  that  she  is  prettier  than  ever.  Praise  her 
gown,  her  shoes,  her  silk  stockings.  Notice  the  little  diamond 
heart  which  will  lie  above  her  own.  When  you  sit  by  her  hold  her 
hand  in  yours  !  And  smile,  smile,  smile,  from  the  moment  you 
enter  the  room  till  you  leave  it.' 

Could  she  have  said  that,  had  he  acted  upon  such  sound  advice, 
how  much  misery  might  have  been  avoided  ! 

The  three-sided  mirror  reflected  Esther  also.  The  demure 
nurse,  in  uniform,  wearing  white  cuffs  and  cap,  served  as  an  excel- 
lent foil  to  her  sparkling  patient. 

'  Stand  by  me,'  said  Alice. 

For  the  first  time  they  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder,  staring  into 
the  depths  of  the  glass,  both  smiling.  Then  Alice,  with  a  little 
hysterical  cry,  flung  her  arms  about  Esther's  neck  and  kissed  her. 

'  I  love  you,  I  love  you,'  she  whispered,  *  because  1  believe  you 
have  given  me  back  my  husband.' 

'  Say  that  to  Mr.  Napier.' 

'  I  could  hug  him  too.     But  you,  dear,  have  done  the  trick.' 

Esther  led  her  gently  to  the  sofa  in  the  next  room. 

'  Lie  down  and  keep  perfectly  quiet ! ' 

'  I  could  dance.' 

'  You  will— if  you  are  patient— later  on.' 

'  What  time  is  it  now  ? ' 

'  Twenty-five  minutes  to  eleven.' 

*  Will  they  ever  pass  ?  ' 

Then,  as  Esther  adjusted  a  cushion  Alice  added  : 

'  I  shall  tell  Camber  that  he  must  settle  something  handsome 
on  you  for  life.' 

Esther  winced. 

'  You  mustn't  think  that  money  is  everything  to  me,  or  to 
Mr.  Napier.  We  have  earned  our  fees,  perhaps— 

'  I  should  think  so,  and  jolly  glad  you  must  be  to  get  'em. 
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When  I  was  at  the  halls  I  stuck  out  for  every  penny  I  could  come  by. 
And,  of  course,  Mr.  Napier  does  the  same.' 

'  Not  always,'  said  Esther.  '  The  patient  who  had  the  rooms 
above  you  left  yesterday.  She  had  the  same  care  and  attention 
that  you  have  had.  As  you  know  she  worked  for  one  of  the  big 
dressmakers  at  a  sweating  wage.  For  three  days  before  she  left 
her  nurse  noticed  a  slight  reaction  ;  she  seemed  to  be  distressed 
about  something.  Mr.  Napier  asked  her  what  she  had  on  her  mind. 
Finally,  she  confessed  that  the  thought  of  his  bill  was  worrying  her. 
He  told  her  not  to  worry,  but  she  did.  Then  she  sent  for  him,  and 
asked  point  blank  what  his  charge  was  going  to  be.  The  nurse  told 
me  his  answer.' 

'  He  said  "  Nothing,"  I  suppose.' 

'  He  put  it  more  delicately  than  that.  He  said,  in  his  rather 
solemn  way,  "  Do  you  know,  I  have  searched  all  through  my  books, 
and  I  can't  find  your  name  anywhere."  With  that  he  hurried 
away,  and  the  nurse  had  to  explain  exactly  what  he  meant.' 

'  He's  a  good  sort,  although  he  is  so  plain.  What  time  is  it  now? ' 

'  Twenty  minutes  more !  A  watched  pot  never  boils,  al- 
though  ' 

'  Well  ?  ' 

'  I  was  going  to  add  a  watched  husband  does.' 

'  Do  you  think  I  watch  Lord  Camber  ?  ' 

The  quick  personal  application  answered  the  question. 

'  Lord  Camber  doesn't  need  watching.' 

'  As  to  that,  I  don't  know.' 

Her  lovely  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Esther,  pretending  not  to 
see  them,  moved  to  the  windows  and  adjusted  the  blinds. 

'  Leave  the  blinds  up,'  said  Alice  sharply.  '  I'm  not  afraid  of 
the  light  now.  I  want  him  to  see  my  skin,  to  stare  at  it.  He  knows 
that  I'm  quite  capable  of  touching  myself  up.' 

Esther  came  back,  smiling. 

'  Do  you  think  he'll  be  punctual  ? ' 

'  Of  course  ! ' 

'  There's  no  "  of  course  "  about  it.'  She  laughed  excitedly  and 
Esther  held  up  a  warning  finger.  '  Oh  !  it's  no  use  your  doing 
that.  If  he  isn't  on  time  to  the  minute  I  shall  jolly  well  know  that 
he  doesn't  really  care  as  I  care.  There — it's  out !  1  can't 
bottle  things  up  with  you.' 

'  He  will  be  here  to  the  minute.' 

But  in  her  heart  of  hearts  Esther  was  not  quite  sure  of  this.     She 
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remembered  when  she  had  waited  for  him.  He  had  come,  but  not 
to  the  minute.  And  now  every  minute  would  count  enormously, 
disastrously,  to  this  expectant,  excited,  half-hysterical  creature. 
She  began  to  distract  her  patient  with  such  small  talk  as  she  could 
wring  out  of  a  brain  already  overworked.  Alice  lay  still,  obviously 
not  listening  to  a  single  word,  every  fibre  of  her  body  strung  to  the 
highest  tension. 

Eleven  struck. 

'  Look  out  of  the  window,'  said  Alice.  '  He  will  come  in  an 
electric  brougham.' 

But  no  electric  brougham  was  to  be  seen  in  the  long,  rather 
dismal  street.  Esther,  feeling  like  Sister  Anne,  returned  to  the 
sofa  to  find  her  patient  trembling.  She  placed  her  cool  fingers 
upon  the  hot  forehead. 

'  Many  things  may  delay  Lord  Camber,'  she  said  quietly.  '  You 
must  pull  yourself  together  ;  let  him  find  you  at  your  very  best.' 

'  Do  you  think  that  I'd  have  been  late  if  he  was  lying  here  ?  ' 

She  spoke  passionately,  with  a  vehemence  and  intensity  that 
proclaimed  her  fierce  hunger  for  love,  and  her  terror  that  she  might 
remain  hungry  and,  ultimately,  starve  because  a  stone  was  offered 
to  her  in  lieu  of  bread. 

'  Shush-h-h  !     The  motor  may  have  broken  down.' 

*  Not  it !     And  we  shall  be  able  to  pick  holes  in  any  excuse  he'll 
have.    You'll  see.' 

'  A  block  in  Oxford  Street,  a  clock  too  slow — 

Alice  interrupted  shrilly  : 

'  He  is  late  because  he  doesn't  care.' 

*  You  have  no  right  to  say  that.' 

Nevertheless,  at  this  moment,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  Esther  hated  Harry.  It  was  ridiculous  to  condemn  him  unseen 

and  unheard,  and  yet and  yet he  ought  to  have  been 

punctual  even  if  the  heavens  were  falling.  As  the  minutes  crawled 
by,  her  pity  and  sympathy  for  Alice  deepened.  Words  she  felt  to  be 
worse  than  useless.  In  silence  both  women  waited  and  waited. 

At  half-past  eleven  poor  Alice  burst  into  hysterical  laughter  and 
tears. 

Five  minutes  later,  erect,  smiling,  with  flowers  in  his  hand,  and 
a  flower  in  his  coat,  our  paladin  marched  majestically  into  the  room  ! 

(To  be  owitinued.) 
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BY  old  blanched  fibres  of  gaunt  ivy  bound, 
The  hollow  crag  towers  under  noon's  blue  height. 
Ribbed  ledges,  lizard-haunted  crannies  white, 
Cushioned  with  stone-crop  and  with  moss  embrowned, 
Cool  that  clear  shadow  from  the  outer  glare 
Above  a  grassy  mound, 
Where  she  that  sits  muses  with  lips  apart 
And  eyes  dream-filled  beneath  the  abundant  hair, 
And  lets  the  thoughts  flower  idly  from  her  heart. 

Thoughts  of  a  mother !    For  her  child  amid 
Light  blossoms  that  a  brook's  cold  ripple  fledge, 
Wind-shaken  at  the  shadow's  glowing  edge, 
Plays  with  a  child's  intentness ;   now  half -hid, 
And  now  those  gay  curls,  caught  in  frolic  sun, 
Toss  to  the  breeze  unbid, 

And  through  the  thoughts  of  her  who  watches  shine 
With  quiverings  of  felicity  that  run 
Through  all  her  being,  as  through  water  wine. 

Her  thoughts  flow  out  to  the  stream's  endless  tune. 

Ah,  what  full  sea  could  all  that  hope  contain  ? 

Then  apprehensions,  vivid  like  a  pain, 

Wing  after,  swift  as  through  this  airy  noon 

The  swallow  skims  and  flashes  past  recall, 

But,  0,  returns  how  soon, 

Back  in  a  heart's  beat !    so  her  fears  have  sped 

Far  as  the  last  loss — homeing  out  of  all 

The  deep  horizon  to  that  golden  head. 

The  child,  amid  the  blossoms,  nothing  recks. 
His  eyes  a  flame-winged  dragon-fly  pursue 
Over  tall  heads  of  mint  and  borage  blue 
In  warm  and  humming  air ;    on  slender  necks 
Marsh-flowers  peep  eager  over  juicy  rush, 
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And  the  wild  parsley  flecks 

With  powdery  pale  bloom  stalks  his  bare  feet  bruise 
And  hot  herb-odours  mingle  where  they  crush, 
Wet  in  the  green  growth  and  the  matted  ooze. 

Over  a  smooth  stone  laughing  water  slips, 

Bearing  a  petal  to  the  eddy's  dance, 

And  under  bushes  the  blown  ripples  glance. 

Now  the  wind  lifts  a  long  spray's  leafy  tips 

And  dashes  them  with  drops  of  twinkling  fire 

As  in  the  stream  it  dips, 

Where  over  shadows  bright  with  wavering  mesh 

Bramble  and  thorn  and  apple-scented  brier 

Twined  roots  and  low  leaves  thirstily  refresh. 

His  mother  calls ;   and  over  thymy  sod 

The  child  comes ;   yet  he  lingers  ;   the  flowers  keep 

His  feet  among  them,  clustering  fair  and  deep. 

Red  crane's-bill  shakes  its  seed  ;   milk-campions  nod  ; 

By  the  plumed  sorrel  little  pansies  hide ; 

Slim  spikes  of  golden-rod 

Above  the  honeyed,  purple  clover  flame  ; 

And  where  the  sheltered  dew  has  scarcely  dried, 

Cling  worts,  close-leaved,  each  with  its  own  wild  name. 

What  secret  purpose  infinitely  wrought, 
Each  in  its  lovely  kind  and  character, 
These  breathing  creatures  in  the  light  astir, 
Articulating  new  an  endless  thought, 
That  still  with  some  last  difference  refines 
The  likeness  it  had  sought  ? 
Some  bloom  to  mateless  glory  will  unfold, 
A  grace  undreamed  some  airy  tendril  twines, 
Some  leaf  is  veined  with  unimagined  gold. 

Thee,  too,  child,  with  life  budding  in  thy  face 
And  quickening  thy  sweet  senses,  0  thee  too, 
For  whom  the  old  earth  maketh  herself  all  new, 
Each  hour  compels  with  unreturning  pace 
From  the  vague  twilight  being  that  keeps  thee  kin 
To  all  the  unconscious  race : 
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Compels  thee  onward !     For  thy  spirit  apart 
The  habitation  is  prepared  within  ; 
The  separate  mind,  the  solitary  heart. 

Is  it  a  prison  the  slow  days  shall  build, 

When,  disentwining  from  the  world  around 

Thou  gazest  out  of  eyes  at  last  unbound 

On  alien  earth,  with  other  purpose  filled, 

Thou  with  the  burden  of  identity, 

Thou  separately  willed, 

And  feel'st  at  last  the  difference  thine  own 

Mid  thy  companions,  saying  '  This  is  I, 

I,  and  none  other  in  the  world's  mind  alone  ? ' 

Thine  eyes  are  lifted  now  from  the  small  flowers, 

And  the  sky  fills  them :   boundless  and  all  pure 

Regions  afar  to  thrilling  silence  lure. 

Ah,  how  to  charm  the  fret  of  future  hours 

Shall  to  thy  mind  come,  as  from  wells  of  light 

And  time-forgetting  powers, 

Words  large  and  blue  and  liquid  as  the  sky ; 

The  absolution  of  the  infinite, 

And  sea-like  murmur  of  eternity. 

Shalt  thou  not  long  then,  when  the  dark  hours  wring 

Thy  heart  with  pangs  of  mortal  loss  and  doom, 

That  old  unsevered  being  to  resume 

With  a  kind  ignorance,  relinquishing 

This  self  that  is  so  exquisitely  made 

To  suffer ;    time's  dull  sting 

To  lose,  and  the  sharp  anguish,  and  the  wrong ; 

Into  life's  universal  glow  to  fade, 

And  all  thy  weakness  in  that  whole  make  strong  ? 

Yet  0  thou  heart  so  surely  doomed  to  bleed, 

Thou  out  of  boundless  and  unshaped  desire 

Compacted  essence  single  and  entire, 

Rejoice !     In  thee  earth  does  herself  exceed. 

0  tarrier  among  flowers,  of  thee  the  unplumbed 

Infinities  have  need ; 

Or  how  shall  all  that  dumbness  speak,  and  how 
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Those  wandering  blind  energies  be  summed 
As  in  a  star  ?    Rejoice  that  thou  art  thou  ! 

Mighty  the  hosts  that  desolate  and  kill, 
Armies  of  waste  and  ravage  :   and  alone 
Thou  com'st  against  them  in  the  might  of  one 
World-challenging  and  world-accusing  will. 
Yet  mightier  thou  that  canst  thy  mind  refrain, 
The  world's  want  to  fulfil, 
Thy  soul  disprison  from  time's  mortal  hour, 
To  pardon  and  pity  changing  the  old  pain, 
And  in  thy  heart  the  eternal  Love  let  flower. 

All  faith  inhabits  in  thy  mother's  eyes. 

Yet  she  already  hath  all  thy  pangs  foreknown 

And  in  thy  separation  felt  her  own. 

Far  from  her  feet  follow  thy  destinies  ! 

There  is  no  step  she  hath  not  trod  before. 

Her  loss  she  glorifies 

To  spend  on  thee  her  all ;    and  to  defend 

That  divine  hope  which  in  her  womb  she  bore, 

Those  arms  of  love  wide  as  the  earth  extend. 

LAURENCE  BINYON. 
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A  DIALOGUE. 
BY  MAKY  CHOLMONDELEY. 

MAECELLA.  I  have  just  been  reading  Oscar  Wilde's  '  Intentions.' 
Apart  from  the  dreadful  cleverness  of  the  book,  and  his  ingenuity 
in  turning  every  subject  he  touches  inside  out,  I  am  enviously 
impressed  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  chosen  to  write  it,  by 
his  vehicle  so  to  speak. 

JULIAN.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

MAECELLA.  Well,  the  way  in  which  he  casts  his  essays  in  the 
form  of  dialogues,  which  enable  him  to  skip  from  point  to  point 
in  the  most  irresponsible  manner,  and  allow  him  to  appear  to  meet 
his  antagonist  without  really  doing  it.  That  is  the  kind  of  person 
I  am  always  looking  for.  Someone  with  a  head  on  his  shoulders 
who  will  oppose  me  sufficiently  to  bring  out  my  opinions,  and  yet 
have  the  good  taste  so  to  frame  his  questions  or  his  disagreements 
that  I  can  easily  get  the  better  of  him  in  argument. 

JULIAN.  You  are  not  hinting,  are  you,  that  you  want  my  co- 
operation in  this  peculiar  field  of  labour  ? 

MAECELLA.  I  am  not  hinting  it.     I  am  suggesting  it. 

JULIAN.  And  how  about  my  real  opinions  ?  How  about  my 
integrity,  my  honour,  my  truth,  my  immortal  soul  ? 

MAECELLA.  I  have  no  use  for  them.  All  I  need  is  an  adroit 
listener  and  questioner  who  will  see  to  it  that  I  am  not  put  in  a 
corner,  or  shown  up  to  the  reader  ;  who  will  in  fact  behave  like  a 
man  bowling  at  royalty — make  a  good  game,  but  bowl  rather  wide. 

JULIAN.  I  don't  see  where  my  material  advantage  comes  in. 

MAECELLA.  In  the  price  of  the  article,  which  we  will  divide 
between  us. 

JULIAN.  I'm  your  man.     What  is  your  subject  ? 

MAECELLA.  Vicarious  charities. 

JULIAN.  Are  you  for  or  against  them  ? 

MAECELLA.  Against  them,  of  course. 

JULIAN.  Well,  I  should  be  for  them  if  I  were  you.  You'll  never 
get  up  a  healthy  argument  against  them.  You  won't  have  a  leg 
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to  stand  on,  however  much  I  bolster  you  up.  If  we  didn't  give  at 
other  people's  expense  we  should  never  give  at  all.  At  least  I 
shouldn't.  And  I  flatter  myself  I  am  very  far  above  the  average 
of  *  the  mere  man.'  The  very  tap-root  and  main-spring  of  modern 
charity  is  getting  money  out  of  someone  who  does  not  want  to 
give  it. 

MARCELLA.  If  that  is  what  you  call  being  a  listener  and  a 
questioner  I  don't  see  where  my  views  come  in. 

JULIAN.  Well,  I  suppose  it  takes  two  to  make  a  dialogue. 

MARCELLA.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  It  takes  one,  namely  myself. 
Kindly  keep  in  mind  that  I  do  all  the  dialogue,  and  you  head  me 
off  dangerous  ground. 

JULIAN.  And  this  is  what  you  call  equality  between  the  sexes  ! 

MARCELLA.  Not  at  all.    I  call  it  business. 

JULIAN.  I  see.     Well,  go  ahead.     I'm  all  attention. 

MARCELLA.  I  have  just  been  to  tea  with  the  P.'s  I  met  there 
S.'s  daughter.  You  remember  old  S. 

JULIAN.  Perfectly. 

MARCELLA.  Miss  S.  is  charming,  and  all  she  wears  is  charming. 
We  had  a  little  talk  over  a  muffin,  and  I  was  just  coming  away 
when  the  usual  thing  happened. 

JULIAN.  What  ?  I  presume  the  one  word  what  is  what  you 
intend  me  to  say. 

MARCELLA.  For  the  moment  it  will  do.  The  usual  thing  is 
that  she  very  shyly  and  sweetly  asked  me  to  give  her  a  copy  of  my 
last  book  for  a  charity. 

JULIAN.  And  you  refused  ?  That  dear  little  girl !  Women  aro 
like  nether  millstones  to  each  other.  I  have  always  said  so,  and 
I  say  it  again.  They  have  no  more  feeling  for  their  own  sex 
than 

MARCELLA.  Thank  you.  That  will  do.  I  did  not  refuse 
because  she  is,  as  you  say,  such  a  dear  little  thing,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  in  years  gone  by  I  had  a  tendresse  for  her  father.  But 
I  ought  to  have  refused. 

JULIAN.  Refused  whom  ?  Her  or  her  father  ?  I  don't  under- 
stand. 

MARCELLA.  Her,  of  course.  The  trouble  was  that  I  never  had 
the  opportunity  of  refusing  him. 

JULIAN.  Well,  I  think  you  would  have  been  a  beast  if  you  had — 
her,  I  mean,  not  him.  I  can't  myself  recall  having  ever  had  a 
tendresse  for  her  mother,  but  she — Miss  Kitty — asked  me  for  half 
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a  crown  last  week  to  help  to  christianise  India,  which  of  course 
I  heartily  disapprove  of. 

MARCELLA.  Then  you  did  not  produce  your  half-crown  ? 

JULIAN.  Yes,  I  did.  It  is  easier  to  get  blood  out  of  stone 
than  a  coin  out  of  me.  But  she  said  it  was  such  hard  work  asking, 
and  I  really  had  not  the  heart  to  make  it  harder  by  refusing.  I 
know  I  would  rather  break  stones  on  the  road  than  ask  anyone 
for  half  a  crown  myself. 

MARCELLA.  It  was  four-and-six  in  my  case.  Cash  price  for 
'  The  Vampire's  Bride.' 

JULIAN.  Well,  you  can  afford  four-and-six  once  in  a  blue  moon. 

MARCELLA.  It  isn't  once  in  a  blue  moon.  It's  all  the  time. 
If  it  isn't  Kitty  some  other  sweet  creature  wants  an  autograph 
volume  for  a  bazaar,  or  urges  me  to  take  tickets  for  a  charity 
matinee,  or  makes  me  buy  a  book  about  a  lifeboat.  I  can  only 
just  find  money  for  the  charities  which  I  do  support  without  having 
my  hard-earned  four-and-sixpences  wrung  from  me  by  force. 

JULIAN.  You  can't  call  Miss  Kitty's  gentle  whisper  force. 

MARCELLA.  I  can  and  do.  These  charming  young  girls  trade 
on  our  weakness  and  their  charm.  It  is  wrong  of  them  to  ask 
and  weak  of  us  to  give.  If  I  had  daughters  of  my  own  I  would 
teach  them  that  it  is  infra  dig.  to  do  your  charities  at  other  people's 
expense. 

JULIAN.  Oh,  now  I  see  what  you  are  driving  at !  But  I  warn 
you  you  won't  make  your  point.  You  say  it's  my  duty  to  head 
you  off.  Then  don't  try  to  prove  that  a  girl  of  eighteen  is  to  be 
blamed  for  trying  to  collect  money  for  a  good  object. 

MARCELLA.  If  she  wants  to  collect  money  let  her  do  something 
to  make  it,  and  if  she  can't  make  it  let  her  dress  less  perfectly, 
instead  of  begging.  She  says  it  is  hard  to  beg.  And  so  it  must 
be,  for  she  has  to  vanquish  an  innate  repugnance  before  she  can 
bring  herself  to  it,  at  least  many  girls  have.  But  that  innate 
repugnance  is  not  a  thing  she  ought  to  try  to  vanquish.  Her 
parents  ought  on  the  contrary  to  foster  it  in  her,  instead  of 
encouraging  her  to  ignore  it.  If  she  really  has  a  charity  at  heart 
let  them  instead  advise  her  to  work  for  it,  or  as  I  said  before 
to  spend  her  pin  money  on  it.  It  won't  do  her  the  least  harm  not 
to  rustle  as  she  walks.  Let  her  wear  a  moreen  petticoat  as  I  do 
instead  of  a  silk  one.  That  would  be  a  gain  of  at  least  eighteen 
shillings,  the  price  of  four  novels,  representing  four  distinct  assaults 
on  trembling  authors. 
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JULIAN.  But  allow  me  to  remind  you,  my  dear  Marcella,  that, 
much  as  we  all  respect  and  like  you,  the  world  would  be  a  sadder 
place  if  young  girls  imitated  your  hygienic  style  of  costume. 

MARCELLA.  I  don't  pretend  to  dress.  I  am  only  upholstered. 
And  I  have  not  the  faintest  wish  to  see  anyone  else  attired  as  I  am. 
'  One  is  enough,'  as  Emerson  said  to  the  man  who  wanted  his  son 
to  be  like  himself.  But 

JULIAN.  And  are  you  not  forgetting  that  Miss  Kitty  does  not 
beg  for  herself  ? 

MARCELLA.  Yes,  in  a  way  she  does.  Everyone  who  asks  others 
for  their  money  is  trying  to  do  good  at  the  expense  of  someone  else. 
Let  each  give  what  he  or  she  can  afford,  or  martyrise  their  own 
relations.  That  is  what  relations  are  for.  It  does  not  matter 
worrying  them,  because  they  don't  mind  refusing.  In  fact,  they 
rather  enjoy  it.  They  are  always  in  high  spirits  afterwards.  It's 
part  of  the  beauty  of  the  tie  of  blood  that  all  civility  is  eliminated. 

JULIAN.  Then  you  would  not  allow  people  to  ask  for  money 
at  all  ? 

MARCELLA.  Never  socially.  Society  ought  not  to  be  a  Tom 
Tiddler's  ground  on  which  pretty  prowlers  are  trying  to  pick  up 
gold  and  silver.  I  would  encourage  appeals  in  the  way  of  vouched- 
for  pamphlets  and  advertisements.  Let  great  needs  be  made 
public.  But  then  we  would-be  non-subscribers  would  have  a  way 
of  escape. 

JULIAN.  You  mean  the  waste-paper  basket  ? 

MARCELLA.  A  waste-paper  basket  has  its  uses. 

JULIAN.  Then  the  question  in  your  mind  is  how  it  should  be 
done,  rather  than  that  it  should  not  be  done  at  all. 

MARCELLA.  I  am  gratified  to  note  your  gleam  of  comprehension. 
Of  course  I  know  that  money  must  be  asked  for.  The  Charity 
Organisation  Society  has  an  admirable  plan  of  publishing  deserving 
cases  in  the  papers  from  time  to  time,  and  what  could  have  been 
more  touching  than  Miss  Rhoda  Broughton's  published  letter  on 
behalf  of  the  blind  ?  Several  people  I  know,  and  probably  many 
I  don't  know,  have  given  annually  to  that  particular  charity  ever 
since  for  which  she  never  personally  asked  for  a  penny.  And  it  is, 
I  suppose,  legitimate  for  a  Countess  to  let  anyone  pay  50Z.  to  dine 
at  the  same  table  as  herself  at  a  charity  dinner,  if  he  is  so  strangely 
constituted  that  he  wishes  to  do  so.  It  is  rather  horrible,  but  it 
is  a  bargain.  But  we  who  don't  want  to  give  indiscriminately 
ought  not  to  be  harried  when  we  think  we  are  safe  and  among 
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friends.  We  ought  not  to  be  bled  at  social  gatherings.  We  ought 
to  be  sacred  even  to  the  most  blood-thirsty  collector  if  we  are 
staying  under  her  roof.  We  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  do  things 
which  we  can  hardly  refuse.  In  short,  we  ought  not  to  be  put  in  a 
corner. 

JULIAN.  Now  you  are  beginning  to  repeat  yourself  without 
having  made  your  point.  I  warned  you  that  you  could  not  make 
it.  Let  me  advise  you  to  pass  on  to  some  other  part  of  your 
subject,  where  possibly  you  may  be  on  firmer  ground. 

MARCELLA.  I  was  just  about  to  do  so.  Do  you  remember  how 
Lady  Bell  said  once  that  society  is  not  a  philanthropic  institution  ? 

JULIAN.  What  is  it  then  ?     Solely  a  marriage  market  ? 

MARCELLA.  It  is  an  institution  to  enable  people  to  meet  for  the 
pleasure  of  meeting,  and  for  no  other  consideration  whatsoever. 

JULIAN.  I  don't  seem  to  recognise  any  feature  of  society  as  I 
know  it  from  that  definition.  But  I  suppose  I  am  intended  to  let 
that  pass,  and  humbly  to  ask  you  to  explain  what  you  mean  by 
society  not  being  a  philanthropic  institution. 

MARCELLA.  Society  is  not  intended  for  those  who  have  axes  to 
grind  even  if  it  is  an  impersonal  axe.  Whenever  an  axe  is  seen 

JULIAN.  To  grind ! 

MARCELLA.  Whenever  it  is  seen  even  in  outline  under  a  man's 
coat  pleasure  vanishes,  and  for  the  sake  of  pleasant  intercourse 
society  exists.  I  might  say  that  when  an  axe  comes  in  at  the  door 
pleasure  flies  out  of  the  window. 

JULIAN.  You  might  say  anything,  but  for  once  I  rather  agree 
with  you.  That  is  why  I  hate  political  society,  also  partly  because 
I  am  never  invited  to  it.  And  I'm  not  sure  I  don't  dislike  all  pro- 
fessional society  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  so  obvious  that  there 
is  some  motive  quite  apart  from  the  pleasure  of  his  company  to 
account  for  the  presence  of  each  guest.  And  if  you  know  one 
lawyer,  one  doctor,  one  clergyman,  you  know  the  jokes  of  all 
members  of  all  three  professions.  Would  it  suit  you  if  I  opined 
that  fashionable  society,  the  '  hig  lif,'  in  which  I  believe  you  and 
your  moreen  petticoat  occasionally  insert  yourself,  has  as  many 
axes  ready  as  any  other  set,  has  even  in  the  language  of  flori- 
culture as  many  '  hardy  climbers  '  as  the  circles  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  ? 

MARCELLA.  I  am  not  to  be  drawn  ofi  the  path  by  any  red 
herrings,  Julian.  My  contention  is  that  numbers  of  kindly  stupid 
people  are  always  spoiling  social  intercourse  by  trying  to  do  someone 
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what  they  imagine  to  be  a  good  turn,  which  they  have  not  the 
power  to  do. 

JULIAN.  Kindness  and  goodness  never  count  for  much  with 
you,  I  know. 

MAECELLA.  They  do  not  in  social  things,  any  more  than  in 
charitable  ones,  unless  they  are  backed  up  by  wisdom.  Besides 
we  are  all  kind  nowadays.  All  the  most  odious  egotists  I  know 
do  '  such  kind  things  ' ;  I  suppose  they  do  them  just  as  the  greatest 
liars  speak  truth  sometimes — because  it  suits  them.  Do  you 
remember  the  witty  Bishop  who  said  that  the  time  of  the  wise 
was  taken  up  in  repairing  the  mistakes  of  the  merely  good  ?  Well, 
merely  good  and  kind  people  are  the  bane  of  society,  not  because 
they  do  kind  things  themselves  but  because  they  are  continually 
trying  to  oblige  others  to  do  their  ill-considered,  short-sighted 
kindnesses  for  them.  Benevolent-minded  wet  blankets  are  de- 
termined to  introduce  other  wet  blankets  into  cheerful  gatherings. 
Look  at  Mrs.  D.,  who  says  she  can't  take  out  her  own  niece.  Of 
course  she  can't,  because  she  is  such  a  bore,  and  so  she  is  always 
wanting  me  to  ask  her  to  my  parties. 

JULIAN.  The  niece  is  a  superior  sort  of  person,  and  very  patient, 
I  am  told,  with  a  most  tiresome  old  father. 

MARCELLA.  Well,  perhaps  she  is  more  of  a  cold  compress  than  a 
wet  blanket,  but  personally  I  don't  want  cold  compresses  at  my 
little  gatherings.  What  people  like  Mrs.  D.,  who  is  a  good  old 
thing,  don't  realise  is  that  to  do  efficiently  certain  kindnesses, 
especially  to  young  girls,  you  must  be  powerful.  Kindnesses  that 
can  only  be  done  by  the  socially  powerful  are  frequently  and 
foolishly  attempted  by  those  who  are  only  benevolent.  Look  at 
the  woman  who  turns  heaven  and  earth  to  get  a  girl  invited  to  a 
ball,  at  which  neither  she  nor  the  girl  will  know  a  single  creature. 
Or  if  she  is  invited  to  a  country  ball  in  her  neighbourhood  because 
she  can't  be  left  out  she  may  be  relied  on  to  take  a  string  of  girls 
with  her  without  a  single  man.  Then  the  moment  she  enters  the 
room  she  has  to  go  about  imploring  every  other  woman  she  knows 
who  has  brought  a  party  to  introduce  their  men  to  her  particular 
girls.  And  if  the  girls  are  plain  or  dull  or  badly  dressed,  as  they 
nearly  always  are — otherwise  they  would  not  be  in  the  position 
of  needing  her  help — they  stand  out,  poor  things.  Or  the  charity 
of  the  bankrupt  who  brings  them  has  to  be  uglily  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  few  unfortunate  young  men  who  can  be  cornered 
into  dancing  with  them.  Numbers  of  older  women  try  to  do  their 
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social  charities  at  the  expense  of  innocent  young  men  who  have 
never  injured  them  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  young  men,  who 
are  not  half  so  silly  as  is  supposed,  have  found  it  out,  and  object  to 
be  treated  as  pawns  in  the  game,  and  refuse — sometimes,  alas  ! 
rudely,  for  they  are  not  all  wise — to  become  part  of  the  philanthropic 
scheme  of  these  good-hearted  but  unprincipled  people. 

JULIAN  (with  sudden  enthusiasm).  Hurrah  !  Marcella.  Hear, 
hear  !  Now  you  are  talking  sense.  Now  I'm  with  you  heart  and 
soul.  What  I  have  suffered  as  a  young  man,  what  I  still  suffer 
as  a  middle-aged  man,  from 

MARCELLA.  Just  so.  That  will  do.  The  behaviour  of  these 
pleasure  killers  reminds  me  of  that  of  a  clergyman's  wife  I  know. 
The  squire,  a  kindly  man,  had  arranged  an  afternoon's  rabbiting 
with  ferrets,  and  he  remembered  the  vicar's  eldest  son,  a  lad  of 
fourteen,  had  just  arrived  home  for  the  holidays,  so  he  asked  the 
boy  to  join  him.  The  boy  arrived  as  quickly  as  his  legs  would  bring 
him.  Trotting  at  his  heels  was  a  child  of  five  with  a  letter  from  his 
mother,  thanking  the  squire  effusively  for  giving  her  son  the 
pleasure,  and  saying  her  little  Ernest,  who  was  a  very  good  child 
and  no  trouble  to  anyone,  would  love  to  come  also,  so  she  was  ventur- 
ing to  send  him.  It  was  simply  impossible  to  send  back  the  poor 
little  boy,  flushed  with  anticipation  ;  it  was  equally  impossible 
to  take  him  on  the  round  arranged  over  rough  country,  so  the  plan 
for  the  afternoon  had  to  be  given  up,  the  keeper's  work  of  the 
morning  was  thrown  away,  the  rabbit  holes  had  been  stopped  in 
vain.  Nothing  could  be  done  except  to  potter  round  the  gardens 
with  a  gun,  and  slip  a  desultory  ferret  down  the  nearest  rabbit 
hole.  Social  philanthropists  make  the  same  mistake  as  the  clergy- 
man's wife  :  the  mistake  of  not  understanding  what  the  entertain- 
ment is,  and  how  very  easily  it  can  be  spoilt  by  the  intrusion  of 
clumsy  or  inadequate  people  into  it. 

JULIAN.  I'm  with  you,  Marcella,  I'm  with  you.  In  my  days  of 
sin,  before  I  sat  at  your  feet,  I  used  to  think  that  it  was  the  climber, 
the  axe-grinder,  and  the  bore  who  ruined  society.  But  if  we  could 
clear  them  all  off  the  philanthropist  would  still  remain  to  be 
abolished. 

MARCELLA.  Only  the  feeble  philanthropist,  Julian.  If  a  woman 
is  witty,  light-hearted,  and  can  make  her  house  agreeable,  in  short, 
if  she  is  powerful,  she  can  carry  through  any  number  of  kindnesses- 
And  my  experience  of  such  women  is  that  they  do  them  by  the 
gross.  They  are  a  godsend  to  the  young.  And  they  are  in  the 
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position  to  ask  because  they  on  their  side  are  continually  giving. 
Then,  what  sermons  might  be  preached — why  don't  the  clergy 
preach  on  subjects  of  this  kind  which  touch  our  daily  life  ? — on  the 
unscrupulousness,  the  callousness  of  causing  pain  and  inconvenience, 
of  certain  thrusting,  stupid,  religious  persons  who  are  bent  on  getting 
a  post  for  an  unemployable  person.  To  be  acquainted  with  dis- 
tinguished or  influential  persons  is  for  this  species  of  social  philan- 
thropist merely  an  opportunity  of  getting  something  out  of  them. 
They  don't  care  at  all,  they  don't  appreciate  in  the  least  what  they 
have  achieved.  They  have  no  interest  in  them,  no  admiration. 
They  only  want  to  be  in  a  position  to  squeeze  them.  And  you 
must  have  noticed,  Julian,  if  you  yourself  are  the  friend  of  an 
influential  person,  be  it  a  minister,  or  a  Colonial  governor,  or  an 
Archbishop,  or  a  popular  actress,  that  you  have  continually  to  pro- 
tect them  from  assault.  Pressure  is  always  being  put  upon  you 
to  introduce  to  these  luminaries  someone  whom  you  don't  know 
yourself,  or  who  you  suspect  wants  something,  or  who  it  can  be  no 
pleasure  to  them  to  know,  or  who  is  not  worth  knowing.  What 
time  and  temper  I  have  seen  wasted  by  introductions  of  '  wrong 
'uns '  to  right  ones  by  these  ruthless  tramplers  who  say  they  want 
to  do  something  for  some  unfortunate  and  probably  unhelpable 
person,  but  who  in  reality  want  someone  else  to  do  it.  What 
author  has  not  been  asked  to  wade  through  inane  novels  by  people 
who  can't  write.  What  actress  has  not  had  futile  young  men  and 
women  forced  into  her  presence  who  want  to  '  go  on  the  stage  '  ? 
What  Colonial  governor  has  not  impecunious  men  shot  at  him 
for  whom  it  is  hoped  he  will  be  sufficiently  unprincipled  to  give 
Government  posts  without  knowing  their  capacities,  or  rather  the 
special  stripe  of  their  incapacity  ?  I  remember  a  man,  one  of  many 
coming  down  to  a  certain  country  house  where  a  busy  couple  lived 
whose  kindnesses  were  legion.  He  brought  an  introduction  from 
a  mutual  acquaintance  who  had  not  for  a  moment  considered  the 
character  of  the  invertebrate  creature  for  whom  she  wanted  a  billet. 
All  she  had  thought  of  was  who  in  her  acquaintance  had  most 
billets  to  give.  He  walked  several  miles  up  from  the  station. 
He  arrived  quite  unexpectedly  with  his  introduction  about  midday. 
He  had  to  be  asked  to  luncheon,  at  which  he  was  an  incongruous 
guest.  He  had  to  be  interviewed  afterwards.  He  spoilt  the  few 
hours  of  leisure  of  the  day,  and  from  the  first  moment  it  had  been 
obvious  that  he  was  '  impossible.'  The  fact  was  patent  before 
he  had  been  asked  to  sit  down.  It  had  to  be  gradually  impressed 
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on  him  by  a  kindly  man  who  hated  saying  it.  Oh,  the  waste  of 
time,  and  the  uncomfortableness  of  it,  and  the  unnecessariness 
of  it! 

JULIAN.  Hear,  hear  !  But  you  know,  Marcella,  you  talk  as 
if  everybody  who  wants  anything  is  a  *  wrong  'un.'  There  are  a 
few  right  ones  after  all.  And  they  sometimes  need  help. 

MARCELLA.  They  cannot  be  helped  by  incompetent  people. 
The  right  ones  must  be  helped,  as  you  say.  But  the  stupid  philan- 
thropist never  gets  hold  of  the  right  ones.  He  can't  differentiate. 
He  does  not  realise  that  work  and  men  can  only  be  successfully 
recommended  by  a  recommender  who  knows,  and  is  competent  to 
know,  that  they  are  very  good.  The  ignorant  philanthropist  does 
not  know  a  clever  book  from  a  silly  one.  He  can't  see  the  difference 
between  a  talent  for  acting  and  a  love  of  '  dressing  up ' ;  between 
a  level-headed  youngster  with  a  firm  mouth  and  phonetic  spelling 
who  only  wants  a  leg  up,  and  a  gritless  creature  who  slips  off  every 
mount  he  is  hoisted  on  to.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  uneducated 
trying  to  do  the  work  of  the  educated,  the  unskilled  labourer  in 
the  field  of  philanthropy  trying  to  grab  at  the  place  and  wages  of 
the  skilled  artisan. 

JULIAN.  Then  would  not  you  have  stupid  good  people  work 
for  others  at  all  ? 

MARCELLA.  I  would,  I  would.  There  is  a  vast  area  of  work 
open  to  them,  suited  to  their  station  and  their  mental  means. 
I  only  ask  them  to  stick  to  it.  I  should  like  to  say  to  them, '  Take 
in  someone  to  your  house,  instead  of  trying  to  take  out  someone 
to  other  people's.  Have  forlorn  old  governesses  to  stay  with  you, 
and  tiresome,  hysterical  invalids  who  have  quarrelled  with  all 
their  friends.  There  is  an  enormous  field  open  to  you  in  these 
directions.  Give  overworked  curates  and  their  wives  a  change 
of  air.  Take  charge  of  little  boys  for  the  holidays.  Do  books 
for  the  blind,  and  belong  to  clothing  guilds.  In  short,  do  any- 
thing you  like  that  you  can  do  unassisted.  Put  yourselves  to 
any  inconvenience — we  will  not  complain — but  don't  inconvenience 
others.' 

JULIAN.  Really,  Marcella,  I'm  inclined  to  agree  with  you. 

MARCELLA.  Of  course  you  agree  with  me.  Should  I  have 
suggested  this  conversation  if  you  had  been  an  idiot  ? 

JULIAN.  And  the  conclusion  we  have  arrived  at  is  not  one  of 
startling  novelty  after  all.  If  you  want  a  thing  done  do  it  your- 
self. I  almost  feel  as  if  I  had  heard  that  before. 
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MARCELLA.  Or,  rather,  if  you  want  a  thing  done  be  the  kind  of 
person  who  can  do  it.  And  if  you  are  not  the  kind  of  person  take 
a  back  seat.  That  is  what  back  seats  are  for.  You  and  I,  my 
dear  Julian,  may  find  ourselves  occupying  them  before  long. 

JULIAN.  Speak  for  yourself. 

MARCELLA.  I  have.    I  have  said  all  I  want  to  say. 

MARY  CHOLMONDELEY. 
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THE    TALE   OF   THE  EUREKA    STOCKADE. 
BY  DR.  W.  H.   FITCHETT. 

ONLY  twice  in  Australian  history  has  been  witnessed  that  grimmest 
of  all  political  tragedies,  an  armed  crowd  and  the  regular  forces  of 
the  Crown  closing  on  each  other  in  open  and  bloody  conflict.  New 
South  Wales  witnessed  this  spectacle  in  1804,  when  Major  Johnston 
scattered  the  convicts  at  Castle  Hill.  Victoria  saw  the  same  spectacle 
when,  on  the  night  of  December  2, 1854,  Captain  Thomas — a  soldier 
as  daring  and  capable  as  Major  Johnston — flung  his  tiny  detach- 
ments of  the  12th  and  40th  on  the  Eureka  Stockade  at  Ballarat 
and  crushed  out  what  threatened  to  be  an  insurrection.  The  two 
events,  of  course,  were  widely  different  in  character.  Major 
Johnston  stamped  out  a  rising  of  convicts,  and  nobody  has  ever 
dreamed  of  erecting  a  monument  to  the  men  who  fell  under  the 
musketry  fire  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  at  Castle  Hill,  or  were 
hanged,  with  the  shortest  possible  shrift,  by  the  authorities  after- 
wards. 

But  the  little  slope  at  Ballarat  where  the  Eureka  Stockade  once 
stood  is  a  patch  of  classic  soil.  Memorials  have  been  erected  upon 
it  to  the  men  who  fell  on  both  sides  of  its  rough  barriers.  One 
tablet  records  the  names  of  the  '  British  soldiers  who  fell  dead,  or 
fatally  wounded  in  brave  devotion  to  duty  on  Sunday,  the  3rd  day 
of  December,  1854.'  A  sister  obelisk  is  '  Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  fell  on  the  memorable  3rd  of  December,  1854,  in  resisting 
the  unconstitutional  proceedings  of  the  Victorian  Government.' 
The  dust  of  soldiers  and  of  diggers  alike  is  thus  treasured  with  honour. 
In  that  later  and  cooler  judgment  which  time  brings,  it  is  seen  that 
both  the  soldiers  who  attacked  the  stockade  and  the  men  who  built 
it,  and  defended  it,  represented  impulses  which  have  a  title  to 
respect.  But  nobody  will  ever  build  a  monument  to  the  politicians 
of  that  day.  To  their  incapacity  may  be  traced  the  conflict  in 
which  so  many  brave  men  fell ;  and  the  only  monument  they 
deserve  is  a  pillory  as  lasting  as  the  pyramids. 

The  discovery  of  gold  brought  with  it  one  legal  problem  of 
supreme  importance.  To  whom  did  the  gold  belong  ?  Did  it  lie 
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in  the  soil,  the  property  of  the  first  man  who  turned  it  up  with  a 
spade  ?  Or  did  the  ownership  of  the  Crown  shut  round  it  even 
while  it  still  lay  in  clay,  or  sand,  or  reef,  hidden  from  human  know- 
ledge ?  The  authorities  asserted,  and  everybody  accepted,  the  old 
feudal  doctrine  of  the  title  of  the  Crown  to  all  gold  found  on  either 
private  or  public  lands.  There  remained  the  practical  question  of 
the  terms  on  which  the  right  to  search  for  gold  should  be  granted, 
and  the  form  in  which  these  terms  should  be  expressed.  The 
authorities  hit  upon  the  plan  of  issuing  a  monthly  licence  to  dig  for 
gold,  at  a  fee  of  II.  10s.  per  month,  and  all  the  after  troubles  with 
the  diggers  sprang  from  this  unhappy  choice. 

The  licence  system  was  about  the  worst  plan  the  wit  of  man 
could  invent,  carried  out  in  almost  the  worst  possible  way,  and  by 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  the  worst  possible  agents.  The  system 
was  congested  with  vices.  It  was  severe,  it  was  capricious,  it  was 
unjust.  A  charge  of  30s.  per  month,  not  for  the  possession  of  gold, 
but  only  for  the  right  to  search  for  it,  was  felt  by  the  average  miner 
to  be  exorbitant ;  and  the  rate  fluctuated,  now  rising  to  21.,  then 
sinking  to  10s.  The  miner,  again,  who  got  no  gold  at  all  had  to 
pay  as  much  as  the  miner  who  found  a  fortune  waiting  for  him  at 
the  bottom  of  his  hole.  A  miner  who,  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
found  himself  with  empty  pockets,  and  so  could  not  pay  his  licence, 
was  forbidden  to  try  again  and  mend  his  ill-luck.  To  drive  his 
pick  into  the  ground  without  paying  that  preliminary  30s.  was  a 
legal  offence. 

Such  a  system  was  in  conflict  both  with  common  sense  and  with 
human  nature.  And  this  bad  system  was  enforced  in  a  bad  way. 
The  licence  money  was  collected  by  a  policy  of  incessant  raids, 
with  the  police  as  raiders.  On  one  day  in  every  week — later  upon 
two  days  a  week — the  police  rode  out  armed  as  if  for  battle,  bailed 
up  every  miner  they  met,  and  demanded  the  instant  production  of 
his  licence.  The  failure  to  produce  it  was  followed  by  arrest.  The 
unfortunate  miner  was  handcuffed,  marched  to  the  camp,  and 
usually  chained  to  a  log.  His  case  was  tried  by  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  camp,  and  the  non-possession  of  a  licence  was  punished  by  a 
fine  of  5Z.  A  miner  who  lacked  the  30s.  necessary  to  procure  a 
licence  was,  of  course,  still  more  helplessly  unable  to  pay  a  fine  of 
three  times  the  amount,  and  so  he  had  to  serve  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labour. 

The  system  revived  the  worst  traditions  in  political  history. 
It  was  a  poll  tax,  and  was  collected  by  a  policeman  with  the  help 
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of  a  pistol  and  a  pair  of  handcuffs.  Kaffaello,  whose  little  book  on 
the  Eureka  Stockade  is  a  classic,  expends  his  most  vehement 
rhetoric  on  '  the  incomprehensible,  unsettled,  impracticable  ordi- 
nances for  the  abominable  management  of  the  goldfields  which  ordi- 
nances left  to  the  stupidity  of  red  tape  How  to  Kule  us  Vagabonds.' 
'  Are  diggers  dogs  or  savages,'  he  cries,  '  that  they  are  to  be  hunted 
on  the  diggings,  and  commanded  in  Pellissier's  African  style  to 
come  out  of  their  holes  by  these  hounds  of  the  executive  ?  ' 

The  miners,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  nomads  ;  a  vast 
multitude,  hurrying  incessantly  from  one  '  rush  '  to  another,  and 
as  destitute  of  settled  habits  of  abode  as  so  many  birds  of  passage. 
How  was  it  possible  to  collect  every  month,  by  a  system  of  police 
raids,  a  poll  tax  of  30s.  per  month  from,  say,  tens  of  thousands  of 
miners,  working  in  hidden  gullies  or  scattered  over  hillside  and 
plain,  and  flitting  from  one  district  to  another  like  coveys  of 
partridges  ?  Governor  Latrobe  himself  forgot,  for  once,  the 
decorous  prose  of  his  official  despatches,  and  described  the  whole 
business  as  '  a  wild  and  ineffectual  scramble.'  The  tax,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  was  unprofitable  to  the  Government  that  collected 
it.  It  yielded  little  cash,  but  an  infinite  amount  of  exasperation. 

Now  the  miners  were  the  last  class  in  the  world  to  submit 
patiently  to  incessant  police  interference.  They  were  much  in 
advance  of  the  ordinary  settlers  in  energy,  intelligence,  and  in- 
dependence of  character.  All  grades  of  society  found  representa- 
tives among  them,  from  barristers,  doctors,  cadets  of  noble  families, 
graduates  of  universities,  down  to  old  soldiers,  ex-policemen,  farm 
labourers,  sailors,  &c.  They  lived  a  free  life,  pitched  their  tents 
where  they  pleased,  worked  what  hours  they  pleased,  and  recognised 
nobody  as  master.  Their  calling  was  a  proof  that  they  had  courage, 
a  love  of  adventure,  an  impatience  with  routine  beyond  the  average. 
But  they  were,  on  the  whole,  a  law-abiding  class,  a  fact  to  which 
both  Governor  Latrobe  and  Sir  Charles  Hotham  bore  frequent  and 
emphatic  witness.  The  moral  temper  of  any  class  is  best  shown 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  respects — or  does  not  respect — the 
Sunday  ;  and  all  who  knew  them  dwell  on  the  reverence  the  miners 
as  a  class  showed  towards  the  Day  of  Kest.  One  keen  observer, 
writing  from  Ballarat  in  November  1854 — within  three  weeks  of  the 
tragedy  of  the  Stockade — says, '  These  Ballarat  diggers  are  the  most 
extraordinary  rebels.  .  .  .  Anything  more  calm  or  becoming  or 
regardful  for  the  Sabbath  could  hardly  be  witnessed  in  the  best 
towns  of  even  Christian  Britain  than  exists  among  [the  miners. 
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How  delightful,'  he  added,  '  would  it  not  be  to  rule  such  men  well.' 
How  marvellously  stupid  must  have  been  the  method  of  government 
which  set  such  a  class  in  open  and  bloody  quarrel  with  the  law  ! 

But  under  the  licence  system  the  police  were  for  the  miners  not 
protectors  but  enemies.  They  represented  an  instrument  of 
oppression  rather  than  a  defence  against  crime.  Nothing  is  more 
striking  than  to  read  to-day  the  fierce,  hurried,  energetic,  and 
constant  protests  into  which  the  miners  broke  out  against  the 
hated  system  and  its  administrators. 

No  statesman,  in  1854,  looking  over  the  landscape  with  un- 
clouded vision,  but  must  have  seen  that  the  situation  was  crowded 
with  elements  of  peril.  Here  was  a  system  in  force  which  ex- 
asperated the  most  numerous,  the  most  energetic,  and  high-spirited 
class  in  the  whole  community.  It  was  collected  by  a  police 
universally  hated,  under  the  direction  of  officials  whom  nobody 
trusted.  Above  it  was  a  Government  which  lacked  intelligence  to 
understand  the  trouble,  wit  to  find  a  remedy  for  it,  or  willingness 
to  employ  a  remedy  if  found. 

Only  one  thing  was  wanted  to  make  an  explosion  certain.  The 
average  Briton  resents  a  meddlesome  police,  but  will  endure  it 
with  a  patience  that  puzzles  more  fiery  races.  But  suppose  the 
hated  police  are  corrupt  as  well  as  meddlesome  ?  Nay,  suppose 
the  sense  awakens  that  life — as  well  as  property  and  freedom — 
is  not  safe  in  their  hands  !  The  deep,  bitter,  universal  feud  betwixt 
the  miners  and  the  police  lacked  only  this  single  element,  and  an 
explosion  must  follow.  And  exactly  this  element  was  suddenly 
thrust  into  the  witch's  cauldron  of  the  mining  community. 

Sir  Charles  Hotham  had  succeeded  Latrobe  as  Governor.  He 
was  a  sailor,  with  a  sailor's  frankness,  a  sailor's  instinct  for  authority, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  a  sailor's  furious  incapacity  for  understanding, 
or  tolerating,  what  seemed  to  be  a  mutiny.  He  had  visited  the 
diggings  shortly  after  his  assumption  of  office,  and  the  hearty 
welcome  he  received  showed  that — apart  from  the  vexation  bred  of 
the  police  raids — the  general  temper  of  the  miners  was  contented 
and  loyal.  Hotham  came  back  to  Melbourne  with  the  sanguine 
belief  that  no  serious  trouble  was  possible.  But  late  on  the  night 
of  October  6  a  more  or  less  drunken  miner  named  Scobie  was 
knocking  at  the  door  of  a  public-house  of  bad  character  on  Specimen 
Hill,  Ballarat,  kept  by  one  Bentley,  an  ex-convict,  a  man  of  very 
evil  reputation.  A  scuffle  took  place  in  the  dark,  and  Scobie's  skull 
was  split  by  a  blow  from  a  shovel.  The_coroner's  jury  returned  an 
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open  verdict,  but  there  was  good  evidence  that  the  blow  had  been 
struck  by  Bentley,  and  general  public  opinion  against  him  was  so 
convinced  and  passionate  that  the  police  arrested  him.  He  was 
brought  before  the  local  court ;  on  the  bench  were  the  police 
magistrate,  Dewes,  and  two  commissioners,  Messrs.  Rede  and 
Johnston.  The  evidence  against  Bentley  was  strong,  but  he 
was  discharged  by  the  votes  of  two  magistrates — Dewes  and  Rede — 
Johnston  dissenting.  Now  Dewes  notoriously  had  corrupt  relation 
with  Bentley ;  the  sergeant-major  of  the  local  police,  too,  was 
known  to  be  in  Bentley's  pay.  And  the  scandal  of  seeing  a  corrupt 
magistrate  on  the  bench  acquitting  a  notorious  ruffian  like  Bentley, 
who  had  killed  a  miner  at  his  own  door,  sent  a  flame  of  anger  through 
the  whole  mining  community. 

An  indignation  meeting  was  held,  a  large  sum  offered  as  a 
reward  for  the  conviction  of  the  murderer,  and  the  prosecution  of 
Bentley  was  sternly  demanded.  The  meeting  was  held  immediately 
in  front  of  Bentley's  hotel,  and  while  it  was  still  in  progress  the 
camp  authorities  sent  down  a  body  of  police  to  guard  the  building. 
The  police  and  the  crowd  were  thus  hustled  together,  and  the 
process  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  that  of  thrusting  a  torch 
into  a  powder  cask.  There  was  a  passion  of  excitement.  A  boy 
threw  a  stone  at  one  of  the  hotel  windows.  The  sound  of  the  falling 
glass  acted  as  a  signal ;  it  gave  instant  direction  to  the  passion 
of  the  crowd.  '  Down  with  the  house  !  Burn  it ! '  roared  five 
thousand  voices.  The  police  were  thrust  aside.  Someone  hastily 
piled  a  little  heap  of  paper  and  rags  against  the  side  of  the  hotel  on 
which  the  hot  wind  was  blowing,  struck  a  match,  and  lit  the  heap. 
In  a  moment  the  red  flame  raced  up  the  sun-dried  wooden  wall  ;  it 
leaped  over  the  roof  ;  the  house  was  a  roaring  mass  of  fire. 
Bentley,  who  was  hidden  in  the  house,  expecting  to  be  lynched, 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  stables  undetected,  mounted  a  horse, 
and  galloped  off  to  the  camp  and  appealed  for  help.  A  detachment 
of  soldiers  came  up  at  the  double,  but  the  mass  of  smoking  ruins 
showed  that  popular  vengeance,  as  far  as  the  building  was  concerned, 
had  completed  its  task. 

Somebody  must  be  punished  for  the  crime  ;  three  persons  were 
promptly  arrested,  and  Sir  Charles  Hotham — who  held  the  strong 
views  of  his  profession  on  the  subject  of  lawlessness — sent  up 
an  officer  in  whose  decision  and  energy  he  had  just  confidence, 
Captain  Thomas,  to  take  command  of  the  military  on  the  spot  and 
sternly  enforce  order.  It  was  absurd,  of  course,  to  prosecute  three 
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men  for  an  act  for  which  a  crowd  of  ten  thousand  were  responsible, 
and  these  particular  three,  the  evidence  seemed  to  show,  were 
conspicuously  innocent  of  any  partnership  in  the  business  of 
destroying  the  hotel.  They  were,  however,  committed  for  trial, 
sent  to  Melbourne,  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  terms  of 
imprisonment.  The  jury  appended  to  their  verdict  as  a  rider  the 
statement  that  '  they  would  never  have  had  their  painful  duty  to 
perform  if  those  Government  officials  at  Ballarat  had  done  theirs 
properly.'  The  English  of  that  sentence  is  of  the  non-literary 
order,  but  its  good  sense  is  undeniable. 

Meanwhile,  a  board  of  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  Bentley's 
acquittal  had  sat,  and  the  evidence  submitted  to  it  amply  justified 
popular  suspicion.  Dewes,  the  police  magistrate,  and  Milne, 
senior  sergeant  of  police,  were  both  proved  guilty  of  corrupt  practices 
and  were  dismissed  ;  but  it  was  believed  that  worse  things  were 
done  by  these  men  than  the  board  of  inquiry  brought  to  light. 
Milne  in  particular  was  held  in  universal  execration  for  notoriously 
evil  practices.  Bentley  and  his  wife  were  re-arrested,  tried  for  the 
murder  of  Scobie,  convicted  of  manslaughter,  and  sentenced  to 
three  years'  imprisonment.  The  later  career  of  Dewes  shows  the 
character  of  the  man.  He  went  to  British  Columbia,  was  found 
guilty  there  of  embezzlement,  fled  to  Paris,  and  died  in  that  city 
by  his  own  hand.  Bentley,  too,  died  a  suicide. 

The  miners,  meanwhile,  were  furious  with  wrath  at  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  the  three  men  convicted  of  assisting  to  burn  down 
Bentley 's  hotel.  They  were  known  to  be  innocent  of  any  direct 
partnership  in  that  offence,  and  in  any  case  popular  opinion  held 
the  burning  of  the  house  to  be  a  praiseworthy  act,  a  blow  struck 
for  the  purity  of  justice  and  the  safety  of  human  life.  On  Novem- 
ber 11,  1854,  a  huge  indignation  meeting  was  held  on  Bakery  Hill, 
and  there  was  much  exasperated  oratory. 

By  this  time  a  little  group  of  political  agitators  had  realised 
that  the  storm  of  popular  feeling  gave  them  an  opportunity,  and 
an  audience.  They  captured  the  meeting  at  Bakery  Hill. 
A  Reform  League  was  organised,  a  political  platform  announced. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  expect  sober  and  restrained  speech  from 
orators  in  such  a  scene,  but  the  resolutions  passed  at  that  meeting 
are  to-day  amusing  reading.  '  It  is  not  the  wish  of  the  League,' 
one  resolution  ran,  'to  effect  an  immediate  separation  of  this 
colony  from  the  parent  country  .  .  .  but  if  Queen  Victoria  continues 
to  act  upon  the  ill-advice  of  dishonest  Ministers  the  Reform  League 
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will  supersede  her  royal  prerogative  by  asserting  that  of  the  people, 
which  is  the  most  royal  of  all  prerogatives.'  '  This  colony,'  another 
resolution  ran,  '  has  hitherto  been  governed  by  petty  officers  on 
the  false  assumption  that  law  is  greater  than  justice.'  An  '  utter 
want  of  confidence  in  the  political  honesty  of  the  Government 
officials  in  the  Legislative  Council '  was  announced. 

One  of  the  orators  of  the  day  was  Carboni  Kaffaello.  He  has 
written  a  distracted  little  history  of  the  movement,  but  his  book, 
with  all  its  confusion,  yet  gives  some  of  the  best  pen-pictures  of  the 
personages  and  the  scenes  in  this  curious  drama. 

Kaffaello  himself  was  a  little,  red-headed,  fiery  Italian,  who  had 
fled  from  his  native  country,  and  from  the  Austrian  police,  and 
come  to  Australia  in  search  of  a  liberty  spacious  enough  to  satisfy 
him.  His  pursuit  of  liberty  in  Australia  landed  him  in  gaol. 
Humfiray  was  secretary  of  the  League,  and  afterwards  became  the 
representative  of  Ballarat  in  Parliament,  and  held  the  post  of 
Minister  of  Mines.  Kaffaello  describes  him  as  '  a  gentleman,  born 
of  a  good  old  family  ;  a  fine  forehead  denoting  astuteness,  a  pair  of 
eyes  which  fascinate,  a  mouth  remarkable  for  the  elasticity  of  the 
lips  which  made  him  a  model  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  English 
language  ;  his  voice  a  clear  and  undulating  tenor,  which  enabled 
him  to  sway  a  crowd.'  Humffray  was  by  no  means  a  firebrand  ; 
he  lost  influence,  indeed,  for  a  time  with  the  crowd  owing  to  his 
resolute  opposition  to  violent  methods.  Vern,  who  came  into 
prominence  at  this  moment,  was  a  Hanoverian,  '  a  long-legged 
windbag,'  Kaffaello  terms  him ;  a  man '  with  the  eyes  of  an  opossum, 
a  common  nose,  huge  mouth,  no  beard,  a  long  neck  for  Jack  Ketch, 
broad  shoulders  never  broken  down  by  too  much  work.'  Vern 
did  his  best  to  push  others  into  the  fight,  but,  for  himself,  used  his 
long  legs  in  the  hour  of  danger  in  running  away. 

The  meeting  on  Bakery  Hill  despatched  two  representatives, 
Black  and  Kennedy,  to  Melbourne  to  interview  the  Governor  and 
demand  the  release  of  the  three  men  sentenced  for  taking  part  in 
the  burning  of  Bentley's  hotel.  Black  was  a  journalist,  the  editor 
of  the  Diggers'  Advocate,  a  man  of  judgment  and  literary  ability. 
Kennedy  was  an  Irishman  of  a  fine  type.  Humffray  added  himself 
to  these  two  representatives  in  the  interview  with  Sir  Charles 
Hotham.  In  his  very  first  sentence  Black  used  a  term  which  was 
fatal  to  the  success  of  their  appeal.  '  We  are  here,  your  Excellency,' 
he  said,  '  at  the  request  of  the  diggers  of  Ballarat  to  demand  the 
release  of  Fletcher,  Mclntyre,  and  Westerby,  who  are  now  in  gaol 
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under  sentence  for  having  been  concerned  in  the  burning  of  the 
Eureka  Hotel.'  Sir  Charles  Hotham  was  a  seaman  nursed  in  the 
traditions  of  the  quarterdeck.  He  instantly  challenged  the  word 
4  demand.'  '  You  demand,  you  say,  the  release  of  the  men  who 
have  been  convicted  of  burning  the  Eureka  Hotel  ?  '  '  Yes,'  said 
Black,  '  the  word  "  demand  "  we  are  requested  to  use  on  behalf  of 
the  diggers  ;  they,  from  frequent  disappointments,  object  to  the 
use  of  the  word  "  petition  "  now.' 

The  interview  lasted  for  hours,  but  Hotham  came  back  again 
and  again  to  the  guilty  term  '  demand.'  '  Its  use,'  he  declared, 
'  makes  it  impossible  to  grant  what  you  request.  I  must  take  my 
stand  on  the  word  "  demand."  For  so  much  may  two  syllables 
count,  even  in  great  affairs  ! 

The  deputation  returned  to  Ballarat,  and  told  their  tale  to  a 
meeting  held  on  November  29,  at  which  it  was  computed  twelve 
thousand  miners  were  present.  The  signal  for  the  gathering  was 
the  hoisting  of  a  new  flag  ;  the  signal,  some  hoped — and  many 
feared — of  an  insurrection.  It  was  a  blue  flag,  with  the  stars  of 
the  Southern  Cross  worked  on  it  in  silver.  Two  Roman  Catholic 
priests  were  on  the  platform  ;  beside  them  were  the  leading  actors 
in  the  fierce,  brief  struggle  which  followed  swiftly  on  the  meeting  : 
Peter  Lalor,  who  was  afterwards  '  commander-in-chief '  of  the 
insurgent  forces  ;  Raffaello,  who  wrote  the  history  of  the  struggle  ; 
Vern,  the  Hanoverian,  who  fanned  the  rising  with  windy  rhetoric, 
and  discredited  it  by  cowardice  when  the  fighting  broke  out. 

The  delegates  who  had  gone  to  Melbourne  told  the  story  of  their 
interview  with  the  Governor.  He  had  appointed  a  commission 
to  inquire  into  their  grievances  ;  but  refused  to  listen  to  that 
impolitic  word  '  demand.'  The  story  kindled  the  anger  of  the 
crowd  to  fever  heat.  One  orator  who  thrust  himself  on  the  meeting, 
and  advised  constitutional  action,  ran  an  imminent  risk  of  being 
torn  to  pieces.  Lalor,  whose  genius  was  practical,  and  who  knew 
that  the  passion  of  a  mob  was  short-lived  unless  linked  as  a  driving 
force  to  some  practical  object,  proposed  that  the  Reform  League 
should  meet  on  the  next  Sunday  at  two  o'clock  to  elect  a  central 
committee.  This  was  carried ;  but  the  camp  authorities  were 
swifter  than  the  Reform  League,  and  before  daybreak  on  that 
Sunday  the  Stockade  had  been  stormed,  Lalor  himself  was  lying 
with  a  shattered  arm,  hidden  beneath  a  pile  of  slabs,  and  Vern  had 
disappeared  beyond  the  horizon. 

Vern   proposed  that  the  meeting   should   itself    abolish   the 
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obnoxious  licence  fee  by  the  simple  device  of  at  once  burning  all 
licences.  '  The  united  people,'  his  resolution  ran,  '  undertook  under 
all  circumstances  to  defend  and  protect  anybody  arrested  for  having 
no  licence.'  The  chairman,  Hayes,  a  shrewd  and  cool-headed  man, 
realised  the  significance  of  this  resolution.  It  was  the  pledge  of  a 
revolt.  Before  he  allowed  the  crowd  to  vote  on  it  he  asked  if  every- 
one understood  to  what  it  committed  them.  Here  is  what  followed  : 

'  Should  any  member  of  the  League  be  dragged  to  the  lock-up 
for  not  having  a  licence,  would  a  thousand  of  you  volunteer  to 
liberate  the  man  ?  ' 

'Yes!    Yes!' 

'  Would  two  thousand  of  you  come  forward  ?  ' 

'  Yes  !    Yes  !    Yes  ! ' 

'  Will  four  thousand  of  you  volunteer  to  march  up  to  the  camp 
and  open  the  lock-up  and  liberate  the  man  ?  ' 

A  roar  of  '  Yesses  '  was  the  reply. 

*  Are  you  ready  to  die  ?  ' 

'Yes!    Yes!    Hurrah!' 

A  forest  of  hands — strong  hands,  brown  with  sun  and  toil — was 
held  up  for  the  resolution.  From  every  part  of  the  crowd  revolvers 
were  cracking  in  the  air  as  the  only  adequate  way  of  expressing 
the  sentiments  of  their  owners.  A  great  fire  was  immediately  lit, 
and  thousands  of  licences  were  thrown  into  it  and  blown  away  in 
smoke. 

The  crowd  passed  another  resolution,  binding  everybody  to 
ignore  the  camp  authorities  in  the  settlement  of  all  disputes  as  to 
boundaries,  &c.  They  would  decide  these  among  themselves. 
They  set  up,  in  fact,  a  rude  government  of  their  own.  A  further 
significant  resolution  declared  :  '  This  meeting  will  not  feel  bound 
to  protect  any  man  after  the  15th  of  December  who  shall  not  be  a 
member  of  the  League  on  that  day.' 

That  historic  meeting  was  preceded  by  one  unfortunate  incident, 
and  followed  by  another  still  more  unfortunate.  Hotham  was 
pushing  forward  reinforcements  in  haste  to  the  point  of  danger 
and  detachments  of  the  12th  and  of  the  40th  were  driven  in  carts' 
from  Geelong  to  Ballarat.  They  reached  Ballarat  just  as  evening 
fell,  on  November  28.  When  the  officer  in  command  came  in  sight 
of  the  hillsides,  torn  with  the  spades  of  the  diggers  and  pricked  with 
their  tents,  he  halted  his  carts,  made  his  men  fall  into  column,  with 
fixed  bayonets,  and  proceeded  to  march,  with  something  of  military 
pomp,  towards  the  Camp. 
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The  news  ran  through  the  town  like  wildfire.  Crowds  of  angry 
men  gathered,  with  jeers  and  tumult,  round  the  little  column.  The 
red-coated  soldiers  looked  small  and  boyish-faced  compared  with 
these  bearded  and  stalwart  miners.  The  files  were  roughly  jostled. 
The  party  in  charge  of  the  baggage,  as  it  happened,  had  fallen  con- 
siderably in  the  rear  of  the  column.  It  was  surrounded,  the  carts 
were  overturned,  and  in  the  scuffle  some  of  the  soldiers  were  injured. 
An  unfortunate  drummer-boy  was  shot  in  the  thigh  ;  cases  of 
ammunition  in  the  carts  were  seized.  The  soldiers  did  not  show 
fight,  their  officer  gave  no  orders,  and  was  only  concerned  to  get  his 
men  safely  to  the  Camp.  But  the  column  made  a  very  undignified 
entry  into  Ballarat,  and  parties  of  mounted  police  had  to  be  sent 
round  afterwards  to  bring  in  some  stray  files  who  had  been  cut  off. 
That  incident  not  only  served  to  raise  public  excitement  to  a  yet 
higher  temperature ;  it  helped  to  kindle  a  mood  of  amused  contempt 
towards  the  soldiers. 

Then  came  a  yet  more  unfortunate  incident.  The  mass  meeting 
of  November  29  was  a  danger  signal  sufficiently  ominous,  but  the 
Camp  authorities,  with  incredible  folly,  chose  the  very  next  day  for 
making  another — and,  as  it  proved,  the  last — police  raid  in  search 
of  licences.  Sir  Charles  Hotham  believed — and  required  his 
officers  to  act  on  the  belief — that  weakness  in  the  presence  of 
treason  was  itself  the  worst  sort  of  treason  ;  and  he  did  not  distin- 
guish betwixt  tact  and  weakness.  He  had  directed  that,  in  view 
of  the  disturbances,  the  law  should  be  enforced  more  strictly  than 
ever ;  and  as  the  regulations  required  at  least  one  police  raid  a 
week,  on  the  day  following  the  mass  meeting  —  Thursday, 
November  30— Commissioner  Johnstone,  with  a  strong  force  of 
mounted  police,  sallied  out  and  commenced  the  usual  man-hunt 
among  the  tents  on  Gravel  Hill. 

It  was  like  a  military  operation  on  hostile  territory.  The  police 
moved  with  skirmishers  in  advance  and  cavalry  on  either  flank. 
The  infantry  in  the  Camp  were  under  arms  as  a  reserve. 

The  news  of  '  another  raid  '  ran  like  wildfire  through  every 
gully  and  across  every  hill.  Huge  crowds  gathered,  the  insurgent 
flag  made  its  appearance.  Peter  Lalor  mounted  a  stump,  rifle 
in  hand,  and  shouted  to  all  volunteers  to  '  fall  in.'  Raffaello  says 
that  Lalor  took  him  by  the  hand,  and,  pointing  to  a  number  of 
foreigners  who  had  naturally  put  themselves  under  Raffaello's 
leadership,  said,  '  If  they  cannot  provide  themselves  with  guns  let 
each  of  them  get  a  piece  of  steel  five  or  six  inches  long  attached  to 
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a  pole,  and  that  will  pierce  tlie  tyrants'  hearts.'  It  may  be 
suspected  that  there  was  more  of  Italy  and  of  KafTaello  than  of 
Lalor  and  of  Ballarat,  in  this  advice.  Some  pikemen — the  pikes 
were  suggested  by  Irish  experiences — were  in  the  motley  group. 

The  police,  to  intimidate  the  crowd,  fired  a  volley  over  their 
heads,  and  were  answered  by  volleys  of  stones  from  the  crowd, 
with  now  and  again  the  red  flash  of  a  revolver  or  a  gun.  Presently 
the  police  were  shooting  at  miners  trying  to  escape  arrest ;  the 
volleys  of  stones  grew  sharper  and  the  prick  of  rifle-fire  more 
frequent.  There  were  some  wounded  on  both  sides,  and  the 
Government  forces  at  last  fell  back  to  the  Camp,  hot,  dusty,  de- 
feated, but  bringing  half  a  dozen  prisoners  with  them.  Summing 
up  the  net  gains,  the  resident  Commissioner,  Mr.  Kede,  reported 
that  '  one  policeman  had  his  head  cut  open,  one  of  the  horses  of 
the  40th  mounted  regiment  was  stabbed,  a  miner  was  shot  through 
the  hand,  and  eight  prisoners  were  made.  Had  anything  like  a 
serious  resistance  been  made,  there  would  have  been  a  very  con- 
siderable slaughter.  But  our  object  was  gained,  we  maintained  the 
law.9  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  perfect  example  of  the 
tyranny  of  a  phrase.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  raid  supplied  exactly 
the  touch  of  fresh  exasperation  needed  to  harden  the  temper  of  the 
crowd  to  open  fighting  point  against  the  law. 

When  the  police  had  disappeared  within  the  barriers  of  the 
Camp,  the  insurgents'  flag  was  carried  to  Bakery  Hill.  Over  a 
thousand  men  gathered  around  it,  armed  with  every  variety  of 
weapon,  from  rifles  to  pikes  and  spades.  A  British  crowd  does  not 
readily  lend  itself  to  public  performances  of  a  theatrical  sort,  but 
there  were  sufficient  foreigners  to  give  a  dramatic  turn  to  the  pro- 
ceedings. An  eye-witness  describes  how  the  miners  in  groups 
'  fell  on  their  knees  round  the  flag,  vowed  mutual  defence,  implored 
the  help  of  God  ' — and  then  began  to  drill.  Lalor,  perched  on  a 
stump,  gun  still  in  hand,  swore  in  his  followers,  the  method  being 
for  a  crowd  to  gather  round  him,  and,  with  a  forest  of  uplifted  right 
hands,  shout  together  the  pledge  of  loyalty,  and  then  give  place 
to  another  group  eager  to  go  through  the  same  performance.  Till 
night  fell  that  strange  scene  was  kept  up,  men  being  sworn  in,  till 
the  number  rose  to  thousands.  They  were  then  roughly  divided 
into  companies  and  drilled  under  volunteer  leaders. 

That  night  a  dozen  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  held  a 
meeting  in  a  little  room  12  feet  square,  behind  a  grocer's  store.  A 
policy  had  to  be  adopted,  a  commander-in-chief  chosen,  a  plan  of 
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operations  agreed  upon.  Lalor  had  already  shown  a  gift  for  leader- 
ship, and  he  was  at  once  selected  by  a  majority  of  votes  for  the 
post  of  general.  '  I  make  no  pretensions  to  military  knowledge,' 
he  told  his  confederates,  '  but  if  once  I  pledge  my  hand  to  the 
diggers  I  will  neither  defile  it  with  treachery  nor  render  it  con- 
temptible by  cowardice.'  Raffaello  was  present,  and  reports  the 
scene,  and  Lalor's  rhetoric  probably  owes  a  little  to  his  Italian 
genius.  Raffaello  describes  Lalor  as  '  a  strong-framed  man,  some 
thirty-five  years  old,  with  honest  countenance,  sober  forehead, 
penetrating  look,  fine  dark  whiskers.'  A  Committee  of  Defence 
was  formed,  plans  for  collecting  arms  and  ammunition  agreed 
upon,  and  a  message  sent  to  the  miners  at  Creswick  calling  for 
help. 

No  work  was  done  in  Ballarat  next  day.  War  was  in  the  air. 
The  Camp,  silent  and  closely  guarded,  made  no  sign ;  but  the 
insurgents  were  active.  A  strong  patrol  guarded  the  road  to 
Melbourne  and  Geelong  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  reinforce- 
ments. The  famous  Stockade  was  marked  out,  and  its  construc- 
tion pushed  on  with  greater  haste  than  skill.  It  stood  on  a  patch 
of  sharply  sloping  ground,  something  more  than  an  acre  in  extent, 
at  a  point  where  the  Eureka  lead  curved  by  the  old  Melbourne  road. 
Its  surface  was  pricked  with  holes,  a  few  tents  stood  on  it.  This 
little  area  was  hastily  enclosed  with  slabs,  ropes,  overturned 
carts,  &c.  It  formed  a  business  centre  for  the  insurrection  rather 
than  a  fortification.  Friendly  butchers  brought  cartloads  of  beef 
to  it ;  crowds  of  sympathisers  flocked  in  and  drifted  out  again. 
Companies  of  riflemen  were  formed  and  drilled.  A  German  black- 
smith, familiar  with  revolutions  in  other  lands,  set  up  his  forge 
and  began  to  manufacture  pikes.  Parties  were  sent  out  to  collect 
arms  and  ammunition.  This  work  was  done  roughly,  and  in  many 
cases  degenerated  into  mere  robbery.  A  little  cluster  of  volunteer 
foragers  would  enter  some  store,  and  demand  from  the  storekeeper, 
with  levelled  pistol,  not  only  what  guns  or  powder  he  possessed 
but  goods  of  every  sort.  Receipts  given  for  these  levies,  ill-spelt 
and  vilely  written,  still  survive ;  most  of  them  conclude  with  the 
formula  *  Hurrah  for  the  people  ! ' 

On  Friday,  December  1,  the  rumour  spread  that  there  was  to 
be  another  police  raid,  and  Lalor  drew  out  his  forces  in  readiness 
for  an  open  fight.  But  the  Camp  made  no  sign,  though  sometimes 
stray  shots  were  fired  into  it  by  angry  miners.  It  had  been  fortified 
with  piles  of  firewood,  trusses  of  hay,  and  bags  of  corn  from  the 
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commissariat  stores.  Everybody — including  the  clerks — was  under 
arms.  The  women  and  children  were  sent  for  safety  into  the 
stores,  which  were  believed  to  be  bullet-proof.  An  attack  was 
expected  every  moment  through  the  night,  and  the  mounted  police, 
soaked  through  with  rain,  spent  the  hours  standing  by  their  horses, 
ready  to  mount  and  charge. 

The  insurgents  were  left  to  drill  and  collect  arms  all  through  the 
day,  while  in  the  Stockade  itself  the  German  blacksmith  went 
on  hammering  and  pointing  his  pikes  far  into  the  night.  Towards 
sunset  some  400  or  500  miners  arrived  from  Creswick  Greek,  in 
answer  to  the  appeal  for  help.  They  expected  to  find  arms  and 
provisions  waiting  for  them,  and  when  they  found  neither,  there 
was  much  discontent,  and  the  insurgents  began  to  quarrel  among 
themselves. 

While  the  force  in  the  Camp  was  under  arms  all  night,  expecting 
an  attack,  the  Stockade,  too,  had  been  sleepless.  '  Every  hour,' 
says  RafTaello, '  the  cry  broke  out  now  on  one  front  of  the  Stockade, 
now  on  another,"  The  soldiers  are  coming.".'  It  was  a  cold  night, 
a  keen  wind  beat  on  the  unsheltered  crowd  within  the  Stockade, 
and  morning  found  them  tired  and  discontented.  By  noon  on 
Saturday  it  was  clear  there  was  to  be  no  fresh  licence  hunting, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  miners  wandered  off.  A  mass  meeting  was 
called  for  Sunday  afternoon,  and  everything  seemed  to  be  post- 
poned till  that  was  held.  Towards  evening  the  miners  drifted  back 
into  the  Stockade  again,  and  drilling  went  on  with  new  ardour.  There 
was  some  form  of  military  organisation  ;  sentries  were  placed, 
a  pass- word  was  chosen — '  Vinegar  Hill '  — a  very  ominous  choice. 
Much  heroic  oratory  was  discharged  into  space,  and  some  heroic 
resolutions  were  passed,  among  them  one  directing  that  anybody 
who  tried  to  leave  the  Stockade  should  be  shot.  Vern,  who  pro- 
posed this  resolution,  himself  ran  an  imminent  risk  of  being  shot, 
later,  on  the  strength  of  it ;  for,  when  the  attack  of  the  soldiers 
actually  came,  he  was  the  first  to  take  to  his  heels. 

Meanwhile  in  this  whole  distracted  scene  there  was  one  cool 
brain  with  a  clear  purpose  in  it.  Captain  Thomas  was  a  capable 
soldier,  who  could  form  a  plan,  keep  it  hidden  in  the  cells  of  his 
own  brain  till  the  moment  for  action  came,  and  then  carry  it  out 
with  swift  and  unfaltering  resolution.  He  had  seen — it  may  be 
suspected  with  soldierly  indignation — an  armed  fort,  with  a  strange 
flag,  and  men  drilling  for  combat — built  within  cannon  shot  of  the 
spot  where  the  Queen's  flag  flew.  But  he  also  saw,  with  a  soldier's 
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glance,  that  the  Stockade  was  for  him  an  opportunity.  To  attempt 
operations  in  the  open  against  tens  of  thousands  of  miners  scattered 
over  many  square  miles  of  rough  country  would  have  been  a 
business  at  once  perilous  and  useless.  Moreover,  the  miners,  as  a 
whole  class,  were  not  committed  to  the  rising.  But  the  Stockade 
drew  all  the  dangerous  spirits  of  the  movement  to  one  spot,  a  spot 
within  easy  striking  distance  of  the  camp. 

In  the  daytime  there  were  thousands  of  diggers  in  the  Stockade, 
or  about  it,  and  an  attack  would  be  hopeless.  Thomas  could  not 
be  certain  that,  when  night  came,  the  majority  of  the  diggers  would 
wander  away  to  their  own  tents  ;  but  he  was  reasonably  sure  that 
the  night  garrison  of  the  Stockade  was  much  less  formidable  than 
the  huge  crowd  of  drilling  men  which  filled  it  through  all  the  hours 
of  daylight.  And,  moreover,  a  crowd  of  amateur  soldiers,  ill- 
armed  and  under  amateur  leadership,  would  be  very  likely  to  go 
to  pieces  in  the  confusion  and  tumult  of  a  night  attack. 

Thomas  was  not  the  man  to  waste  time,  for  with  every  hour 
that  passed  the  insurrection  grew  more  formidable.  He  gave  no 
whisper  of  his  plan  to  anybody,  but  he  resolved  to  make  his  leap 
on  the  Stockade  before  daybreak  on  Sunday.  He  waited  till 
night  fell.  The  sound  of  voices  in  the  streets  had  ceased  ;  the  lights 
had  died  out  in  the  tents  on  the  hillsides  looking  down  in  the  town, 
the  flame  of  a  great  bonfire  in  the  Stockade  sank.  Then  Thomas 
sent  the  whispered  call  to  arms  through  the  Camp.  His  plans  were 
business-like,  but  his  force  was  small.  It  consisted  of  65  men 
of  the  12th  Kegiment,  under  Captain  Quade  ;  87  men  of  the  40th, 
under  Captain  Wise  ;  100  mounted  police,  24  foot  police — a  total 
of  276  men  ;  and  by  3  A.M.  they  moved  out  in  silence  on  their 
adventure. 

The  night  was  still  black  when  the  attacking  force  silently 
defiled  from  the  Camp  and  began  its  march  towards  the  Stockade. 

Thomas  had  made  his  arrangements  cleverly.  Part  of  the 
mounted  police  swept  round  to  the  left  of  the  Stockade  to  threaten 
its  flank  and  rear.  The  direct  attack  was  to  be  made  by  the  de- 
tachments of  the  12th  and  40th  ;  and,  with  a  shrewd  soldier's 
judgment,  Thomas  made  his  stroke  at  the  Stockade  where  the 
slope  was  steepest.  He  judged  that  the  attack  would  be  least 
expected  there,  and  that  amateur  troops,  firing  down  a  slope  and 
in  the  dark,  would  be  sure  to  shoot  over  the  heads  of  his  soldiers. 

When  the  attacking  party,  marching  in  strictest  silence,  came 
within  300  yards  of  the  Stockade,  the  detachments  of  the  12th 
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and  40th  extended  themselves  in  skirmishing  order,  and  then 
advanced,  still  without  firing  a  shot.  Half  the  remaining  distance 
had  been  covered  when  there  was  a  stir  within  the  Stockade ;  a 
dozen  muskets  flashed  redly  through  the  darkness  on  the  troops. 
The  Queen's  troops  had  been  fired  upon,  and  the  bugler,  marching 
beside  Thomas,  at  his  word,  sounded  the  call  to  '  commence  firing.' 
Among  the  men  in  the  Stockade  was  an  ex-soldier  who  had  seen 
active  service  in  India  under  Lord  Gough.  The  sound  of  the 
bugle  woke  him.  He  cried  to  his  mate,  '  That  call  means  "  Extend 
into  skirmishing  order."  The  military  are  here.' 

For  a  few  minutes  the  darting  flames  of  musketry  fire  lit  up  the 
darkness  along  the  line  of  Thomas'  men  and  from  the  double 
breastwork  of  the  Stockade.  But  discipline  told  at  once.  The 
firing  from  the  Stockade  was  an  intermittent  splutter,  the  volleys 
of  the  soldiers  were  a  sustained  blast  of  sound  that  might  have 
shaken  more  solid  troops  than  those  Lalor  was  trying  to  get  into 
position.  RafTaello,  who  was  sleeping  within  the  Stockade,  was 
awakened  by  the  sound  of  shots  fired  from  the  Stockade,  and 
answered  by  the  scream  of  the  bugle  from  the  attacking  force.  He 
ran  out,  and  in  the  light  of  the  fires  still  burning  in  the  Stockade, 
saw  the  red  line  of  the  soldiers,  with  the  little  bugler  in  front,  bugle 
to  his  mouth.  He  caught  a  sight,  too,  he  records,  of  '  long-legged 
Vern '  running  across  the  Stockade,  eastward,  to  escape,  while 
one  of  the  insurgent  captains  was  directing  someone  to  fire  at  the 
running  figure. 

At  that  moment,  says  Raffaello,  '  the  old  command  "  Charge  !  " 
was  distinctly  heard.'  There  was  a  sound  of  running  feet,  and  then 
the  red-coats — with  the  gleam  of  bayonets  sparkling  through  the 
line  of  red — were  scrambling  over  the  barricade.  There  was  a 
moment  of  hand-to-hand  fighting.  One  of  the  40th  was  killed  by 
a  pike  thrust  clean  through  his  body.  The  German  blacksmith, 
who  had  spent  the  day  in  forging  pikes,  tried  to  use  one  of  the 
weapons  he  had  forged,  and  attacked  Lieutenant  Richards  fiercely. 
The  soldier,  however,  parried  the  thrust  of  the  pike  with  his  sword, 
and  replied  by  a  stroke  which  literally  sliced  off  the  top  of  the 
unfortunate  blacksmith's  skull.  The  firing  of  the  soldiers  was 
deadly.  Lalor  had  his  left  shoulder  shattered.  Ross,  another 
leader,  was  shot  in  the  groin.  Yet  another,  Thonen,  was  killed  by 
a  bullet  through  the  head.  A  group  of  pikemen  stood  together, 
and  were  shot  down  almost  to  a  man. 

In  a  few  fierce  minutes  the  fighting  was  ended.  Of  the  in- 
surgents, sixteen  were  killed,  eight  others  lay  dying  of  their  wounds, 
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and  probably  others,  who  were  carried  off  by  their  friends,  and 
concealed,  shared  the  same  fate.  Four  of  the  soldiers  were  slain 
and  eleven  wounded.  Captain  Wise,  who  commanded  the  men  of 
the  40th,  was  wounded  by  one  of  the  first  shots  fired  from  the 
Stockade,  but  he  still  led  on  his  men,  and,  while  clambering  over 
the  barricade,  received  a  second  and  mortal  wound.  One  of  the 
40th,  describing  the  struggle  long  afterwards,  says,  '  the  diggers 
fought  well  and  fierce,  not  a  word  spoken  on  either  side  till  all  was 
over.'  As  showing  how  inadequate  was  the  armament  of  the 
insurgents,  a  loaded  pistol  was  picked  up  in  the  Stockade  after 
the  fight,  but  it  was  charged  with  quartz  pebbles  instead  of  a 
bullet. 

Lalor  refused  to  be  carried  by  his  flying  comrades  from  the 
Stockade,  and  was  hastily  concealed  beneath  a  pile  of  timber. 
He  lay  here  in  safety  for  some  hours  ;  then,  when  the  troops  and 
police  had  marched  away,  he  was  rescued  by  some  of  his  friends 
and  carried  to  a  hut  where,  for  a  time,  he  was  sheltered.  Medical 
attendance  was  secured,  and  his  arm  was  amputated  at  the  shoulder. 
He  was  smuggled  to  Geelong  later,  and  lay  there  undisturbed — 
although  200?.  was  offered  for  his  arrest — till  the  abandonment 
of  all  proceedings  against  the  insurgents  made  it  safe  for  him  to 
emerge. 

The  list  of  the  slain  in  the  Stockade  makes  it  quite  clear  that 
if  some  foreigners  took  an  active  part  in  the  oratory  before  the 
actual  shooting  began,  they  had  a  very  small  share  in  the  fighting 
itself.  In  the  list  of  killed  there  are  only  two  foreigners.  The 
rest  is  made  up  of  one  native  of  New  South  Wales,  two  Canadians, 
two  Scotchmen,  three  Englishmen,  and  ten  Irishmen.  The  fight- 
ing impulse  in  the  Irish  blood,  and  the  readiness  in  the  Irish  temper 
to  take  any  part  in  proceedings  against  constituted  authority, 
serve  to  explain  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  the  killed  on  that 
historic  Sunday  morning  were  Irishmen. 

The  troops  marched  back  to  the  camp  carrying  their  slain  and 
wounded,  and  the  captured  flag  of  the  insurgents.  They  took,  in 
addition,  no  less  than  125  prisoners,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
dismissed  the  following  day. 

The  moral  effect  of  this  resolute  and  well-planned  assault  was 
overwhelming.  It  was  shown  in  the  unresisting  way  in  which  the 
prisoners  were  secured.  But  the  effect  of  the  capture  of  the 
Stockade  on  the  whole  mining  community  was  also  great.  The 
miners  as  a  class  stood  aloof  from  the  politics  of  the  Stockade ;  they 
had  too  much  solid  sense,  and  a  respect  for  the  law  too  deep-seated, 
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to  take  part  in  what  was  practically  an  insurrection.  The  store- 
keepers, again,  resented  being  harried  by  delegates  from  the  rebels 
who  levied  contributions  of  arms  and  ammunition  and  stores  from 
them,  and  gave  no  better  equivalent  than  an  ill-spelt  receipt  in  the 
name  of  '  the  people.'  It  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  they 
witnessed  the  disappearance  of  the  flag  that  waved  over  the 
Stockade,  and  knew  that  social  order  was  restored. 

To  what  may  be  called  the  civic  mind,  the  use  of  armed  troops 
in  political  disputes  is  about  the  last  and  worst  blunder  of  which 
a  Government  can  be  guilty.  It  is  an  offence  almost  beyond 
forgiveness  ;  and  the  authorities  had  been  guilty  of  it.  Public 
sympathy,  too,  is  always  apt  to  array  itself  on  the  side  of  the 
defeated.  It  resents  what  seems  undue  severity  on  the  part  of 
the  victors.  It  was  right,  perhaps — though  even  this  was  con- 
ceded grudgingly — to  crush,  by  musketry  fire,  what  seemed  to  be 
incipient  insurrection  ;  but  when  the  muskets  were  silent,  the  affair 
ought  to  have  been  reckoned  as  over.  It  was  practically  certain 
that  no  jury  would  bring  in  a  verdict  against  the  survivors  of  the 
fight  on  December  3,  who  were  yet  in  prison ;  and  an  amnesty  would 
have  been  both  politic  and  generous.  The  Commission  of  Inquiry 
into  the  grievances  of  the  miners  had  begun  its  work,  and  it  urged 
the  Governor  to  grant  a  general  amnesty,  or  at  least  to  stay,  for 
the  present,  all  legal  proceedings  against  the  prisoners. 

But  Sir  Charles  Hotham  was  inexorable.  To  a  man  of  his  temper, 
leniency  towards  men  who  had  fired  on  the  Queen's  troops  seemed 
nothing  less  than  treason.  He  told  the  deputation  who  waited  upon 
him  that '  he  should  ill  perform  his  duty  to  his  country  if  he  neglected 
to  bring  to  justice  those  misguided  men  who  had  been  induced  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  constituted  authorities.'  In  February, 
accordingly,  the  Eureka  prisoners  were  put  on  their  trial  in  Mel- 
bourne, and  there  was  skill  shown  by  the  authorities  in  the  choice 
of  the  first  case.  It  was  that  of  a  negro  named  Joseph  ;  his  black 
skin  and  alien  blood,  it  was  calculated,  would  chill  popular  sympathy 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  The  evidence  against  him  was  over- 
whelming. No  evidence  was  called  for  the  defence.  The  cleverest 
men  at  the  Bar  had  volunteered  to-  defend  the  prisoners  without 
fee,  but  their  eloquence  was  practically  unnecessary.  The  men  in 
the  jury-box  reflected  the  general  sentiment  of  the  community,  and 
promptly  returned  a  verdict  of  '  Not  Guilty  ' ;  and  the  astonished 
negro  when  he  stepped  out  a  free  man  into  the  streets  discovered 
he  was  a  popular  hero,  crowds  pressing  upon  him  to  shake  his 
dusky  hand. 
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It  was  clear  the  trials  must  prove  a  fiasco  ;  but  Sir  Charles 
Hotham  held  on  his  stubborn  way.  Manning,  the  reporter  of  the 
Ballarat  Times ;  Hayes,  who  had  been  chairman  of  several 
meetings  of  the  Reform  League  ;  Raffaello ;  a  Dutchman  named 
Vennick,  were  all  solemnly  tried.  Their  guilt  was  proved  to  a 
demonstration  ;  and  each,  in  turn,  was  promptly  acquitted  by  the 
jury.  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  however,  learned  nothing  from  these 
failures.  He  could  not  see  that  the  Government  was  making  not 
only  itself  but  the  administration  of  justice  ridiculous.  He  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  '  If  juries  would  not  do  their  duty,  I 
could  discover  no  reason  why  I  should  not  do  mine.'  Nothing 
served  so  much  to  destroy  respect  for  the  Governor  himself  as  his 
stubborn  persistence  in  these  prosecutions.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  never  recovered  popularity,  and  died  six  months  afterwards,  an 
embittered  and  disappointed  man. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
goldfields  practically  endorsed  all  the  complaints  of  the  miners 
against  the  licence  system.  It  was  '  unsuitable  for  the  proverbially 
unequal  fortunes  of  gold  digging.'  The  universal  resolve  to  evade 
it  led  to  public  demoralisation.  The  efforts  of  the  police  repre- 
sented nothing  but  *  the  continual  disturbance  of  those  who  had 
paid  in  order  to  reach  those  who  had  not ' ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  miners  were  harried  '  trenched  very  closely  on  the  limits 
of  human  endurance.'  It  comments  on  '  those  indiscretions  of 
authority  that  could  happen  only  on  a  goldfield,  and  because  it 
could  only  happen  there,  it  is  the  more  likely  to  prove  annoying.' 
The  officials  on  the  goldfields  had  sometimes  been  corrupt,  often 
indiscreet,  and  generally  unsympathetic  towards  the  miners.  An 
export  duty  on  gold  was  recommended,  the  substitution  of  a 
'  miner's  right ' — a  happy  term — at  a  fee  of  1?.  per  annum,  instead 
of  the  monthly  licence,  and  the  appointment  of  wardens  over  the 
goldfields.  The  franchise  was  granted  to  the  miners,  and  the  first 
use  of  it  was  naturally  to  send  to  Parliament  the  most  active 
spirits  in  the  agitation  which  has  been  described.  In  the  case  of 
Peter  Lalor,  for  example,  his  lost  arm  became  a  bit  of  political 
capital  of  imperishable  value.  He  enjoyed,  mainly  by  its  influence, 
a  seat  in  Parliament  for  over  thirty  years  ;  became,  in  turn,  Com- 
missioner of  Customs  and  Postmaster-General,  and  held  for  eight 
years  the  Speakership  of  the  Victorian  Assembly,  when  he  retired 
with  a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  grant  of  4000Z.  That  Vanished  arm 
was  of  incomparably  more  service  to  its  owner  than  the  remaining 
and  unhurt  limb. 
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'  IT'S  all  right.  Harrison  will  be  very  glad  to  put  you  up  for  the 
night ;  or  three  nights  if  you  wish  it.  He's  not  half  a  bad  fellow, 
Harrison,  though  I  confess  I'm  not  exactly  at  my  ease  with  him. 
He's  too  clever.  However,  you  won't  have  to  see  very  much 
of  him ;  and  anyhow  you  can  hold  your  own  about  things  ;  so  I 
hope  it  will  all  turn  out  comfortable,  and  that  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  the  meeting.' 

The  above  was  in  a  letter  written  by  a  college  friend  of  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Craig,  Vicar  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  Episcopal  Chapel 
at  a  small  town  in  Sutherland  ;  and  the  letter  referred  to  the  Church 
Congress  which  was  to  be  held  that  year  in  Liverpool.  A  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  offered  hospitality  to  the 
clergy  who  flocked  thither  for  the  occasion.  Many  a  man  of  small 
means  was  thankful  for  the  welcome  ,he  found  in  one  or  other  of 
the  city  homes  whose  doors  were  opened  to  him  with  so  much 
hospitality.  It  was  certainly  so  with  Mr.  Craig.  The  hotels  were 
sure  to  be  crowded  and  expensive ;  and  very  much  pleased  he  was 
to  hear  that  a  lodging  had  been  secured  for  him.  From  time  to 
time  during  the  long  journey  he  thought  of  this,  wondering  also 
if  he  should '  get  on  '  well  enough  with  the  family  of  entire  strangers 
into  whose  midst  he  was  to  be  thrust  before  the  end  of  the  day. 
At  one  moment  he  thought,  '  I  like  new  faces,  there's  always 
something  interesting,'  and  the  next  he  had  turned  round  the 
other  way,  and  said  to  himself,  *  I  rather  wish  I  hadn't  accepted ; 
it  is  so  impossible  to  know  what  to  talk  about,  just  at  first.  I 
don't  even  know  if  they  are  Church  people  or  Congregationalists, 
or^what.  I  wish  I  had  asked  Luttrell.'  (That  is  the  friend  who 
wrote  to  him.)  '  Too  late  now.  I'm  in  for  it,  and  must  do  my 
best.'  So  the  Vicar  entered  into  conversation  with  a  fellow- 
traveller,  and  curiously  enough  found  that  he  belonged  to  Liverpool 
and  knew  Mr.  Harrison  well  by  name,  saying  he  was  one  of  the  first 
chemists  in  the  town,  with  a  bigger  shop  and  a  larger  business  than 
any  of  the  other  chemists.  The  fellow-traveller  did  not  appear 
very  willing  to  speak  about  him  personally.  Said  he  could  con- 
verse about  his  business  affairs,  &c.,  and  that  was  all  he  knew. 
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The  long  railway  journey  came  to  an  end  at  last,  and  the 
stranger  alighted  from  his  cab  at  Mr.  Harrison's  door.  The  house 
was  a  well-built  one,  situated  in  one  of  the  newer  quarters  of  the 
city.  As  Mr.  Craig  stood  on  the  doorstep  and  rang  the  bell  he 
felt  a  look  of  comfort  and  wealth  in  the  mere  outside  of  it.  Mr. 
Harrison  gave  a  kindly  welcome.  He  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  with  a 
somewhat  austere  countenance  and  rather  grave,  reserved  manners. 

After  expressing  a  hope  that  Mr.  Craig  might  be  able  to  remain 
his  guest  for  the  full  term  of  the  Congress,  he  conducted  him  to  the 
room  prepared  for  him,  after  mentioning  the  dinner-hour,  which 
was  then  not  far  off. 

In  the  drawing-room  before  dinner  Mr.  Craig  was  introduced 
to  the  ladies  of  the  family,  Mrs.  Harrison  and  her  two  daughters. 
It  was  an  excellent  dinner,  all  quite  plain  and  simple  and  all  in 
good  taste,  while  the  conversation  was  easy  and  pleasant.  At 
dessert,  however,  when  the  servant  had  left  the  room,  Mr.  Harrison 
rather  abruptly  started  the  subject  which  of  all  others  his  guest 
would  have  rather  let  alone  :  the  subject  of  spiritualism.  It  was 
in  vain  that  he  protested  ignorance  or  even  lack  of  interest.  His 
opinion  was  sought  again  and  again  with  the  greatest  pertinacity ; 
his  feeling  about  spiritualism  was  even  extorted  from  him  as  it 
were.  At  last  he  was  almost  forced  to  confess  that  not  only  he 
was  not  a  believer  in  the  truth  of  it,  but  that  if  such  things  did 
exist,  it  were  better  not  to  meddle  with  them.  Moreover,  he  said 
he  was  going  to  a  very  solemn  meeting  in  the  morning,  and  did 
not  wish  his  mind  to  be  distracted.  And  there  he  would  fain  have 
let  the  matter  rest.  Mr.  Harrison,  however,  was  not  at  all  of  the 
same  mind  about  that.  He  went  on  arguing  from  his  own  point 
of  view,  and  the  ladies  kept  joining  in  on  his  side  of  the  question, 
all  being  apparently  entirely  regardless  of  the  fact  that  their  guest, 
after  the  first  few  words  and  statement  of  his  unalterable  opinion, 
had  sat  there  in  silence,  hearing,  without  joining  in  the  heat  of  the 
argument.  I  think  that  this  silent  disagreement  may  possibly 
have  served  to  aggravate  the  wrath  of  the  family  against  him. 
Certain  it  is  that  Mr.  Craig  began  to  think  things  were  getting  too 
hot  to  be  pleasant.  When,  after  a  time,  making  some  sort  of  excuse 
of  his  long  tiring  day,  he  asked  leave  to  retire  to  his  room,  he 
could  not  help  remarking  that  his  host's  good-night  was  none  too 
cordial.  It  appeared  to  him  even  cooler  than  the  heated  discus- 
sion that  had  been  going  on  might  warrant. 

The  room  assigned  to  Mr.  Craig  was  high  up  at  the  top  of  the 
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house,  and  quite  large  and  comfortable.  There  had  been  a  fire , 
but  it  had  gone  out  and  the  grate  was  cold.  There  was  great 
comfort,  so  it  seemed  to  him,  in  being  once  more  in  a  quiet  place 
by  himself,  alone,  apart  from  the  worry  of  a  loud,  harsh  voice, 
from  the  disagreeableness  of  assertion  and  dispute  in  which  he  took 
no  sort  of  interest.  He  drew  out  from  his  bag  a  to-day's  newspaper 
which  he  had  not  yet  had  time  to  read,  and  with  that  and  some 
letters  which  had  to  be  written  an  hour  or  two  went  swiftly  by, 
before  he  thought  of  preparing  for  rest.  It  was  past  eleven  when 
he  sought  his  bed. 

Then  followed  an  interval  of  deep  and  dreamless  sleep.  Sleep 
so  calm,  filled  with  such  refreshing  power  as  might  carry  one 

through  the  longest  day 

Suddenly  the  bars  of  sleep  broke  up.  In  one  instant  he  was 
broad  awake,  and  sitting  up  in  bed,  oppressed  by  a  mysterious 
feeling  of  some  one  in  the  room.  He  got  out  of  the  bed  at  once 
and  felt  about  for  matches.  But  before  his  hand  touched  them, 
the  presence  in  the  room,  whatever  it  was,  had  sprung  at  him  and 
seized  him  by  the  throat.  The  most  awful  struggle  then  ensued. 
Hour  after  hour  it  went  on.  Whatever  it  was,  it  tried  to  kill,  to 
strangle  him.  It  was  a  deadly  fight  for  life. 

.  .  .  This  is  how  afterwards  Mr.  Craig  described  that  night 
to  old  Mrs.  Erskine,  his  neighbour,  and  the  close  friend  of  many 
years. 

'  It  was  like  a  whole  lifetime,'  he  said, '  of  the  extremest  anguish 
and  terror ;  like  a  long  death-hour  of  agony.  Whatever  that 
presence,  that  fiend  was,  it  possessed  the  strength  of  ten  !  If 
it  loosed  the  awful  grip  of  it  for  a  moment  with  one  hand  (I  call 
it  hand,  but  in  truth  I  know  not  what  it  was),  the  other  grappled 
with  more  horrid  violence.  And  all  the  time  the  thing  was  form- 
less ;  in  the  dark,  and  even  when  at  last  early  dawn  glimmered  at 
the  uncurtained  window,  I  knew  not  what  my  tormentor  was  like. 
The  hours  that  the  struggle  had  lasted  seemed  to  me  an  eternity. 
Had  it  gone  on  longer  my  strength  must  utterly  have  failed.  Once, 
I  got  breath  to  pray  aloud.  "  Haste  Thee  to  help  me  !  0  God, 
make  haste."  .  .  .  And  with  the  dawn  I  was  alone  ! 

"  It  "  was  gone  ;  scattered  like  dust  before  the  wind. 

'  And  to  this  day  I  know  not  the  shape  of  it.     I  know  not  if 

it  were  man,  or  beast,  or  spirit.    I  was  so  exhausted  that  I  wanted 

some  one  to  come  to  me.     I  thought  I  should  faint.     So  I  went 

out  in  the  passage  and  called  over  the  stairs.    I  thought  some 
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servant  might  hear  and  come.  I  knew  this  was  possible,  for  I 
knew  the  size  of  the  house.  But  the  house  was  silent  as  the  grave. 
Then  I  went  back  to  my  room  and  rang  several  times.  No  one 
stirred,  no  one  came.  Then  I  opened  the  window  and  tried  to 
make  some  one  outside  hear.  But  the  dreary  street  or  road  re- 
mained wide  and  empty  and  desolate  ;  evidently  no  one  awake  or 
near.  How  intensely  I  longed  for  the  blessed  sound  of  some 
human  voice  no  words  could  tell,  but  all  was  deathly  silence. 
There  were  none  to  hear  or  heed  me.'.  .  . 

The  breakfast  hour  was  early  in  the  chemist's  establishment. 
Mr.  Craig  came  down  punctually  and  tried  an  impossibility.  He 
tried  to  forget  last  night.  His  host  said  nothing  ;  did  not  so  much 
as  hope  he  had  slept  well.  There  was  little  conversation  of  any 
sort  during  the  meal.  Mr.  Craig  longed  to  be  out  of  the  house 
that  he  might  try  to  brush  off  the  impression  of  the  terror  he  had 
gone  through.  And  as  soon  as  without  incivility  he  could  take 
his  leave  he  did ;  and  his  things  were  taken  round  to  the  station 
to  await  him  there. 

The  meeting,  to  the  immense  audience  present  that  day,  was 
full  of  the  deepest  interest ;  and  for  the  moment  Mr.  Craig  forgot 
the  appalling  visitation  of  the  night  before.  Luttrell  was  there, 
of  course,  and  met  him  full  of  the  warmth  of  old  acquaintance, 
and  of  enthusiasm  for  the  speakers  and  chief  subjects  of  the  meeting. 

'  Well,  and  how  did  you  get  on  with  Harrison  ?  Are  you  going 
to  stay  the  three  nights  there  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  Harrison  ?  He's  all  right ;  but  I  have  to  get  home  at 
once.  I  go  to-day.'  And  then  their  talk  passed  on  to  other 
things,  and  there  was  no  mention  of  the  night's  horror.  That  day 
Mr.  Craig  had  left  Liverpool  for  ever.  Old  Mrs.  Erskine  attended 
St.  Andrew's  Church  as  usual  the  next  Sunday  after  the  Vicar's 
return.  Some  of  the  congregation  remarked  that  he  did  not  look 
so  well  as  before  he  went  to  Liverpool.  Mrs.  Erskine  said  '  the 
Vicar  looked  as  if  something  had  happened  to  him.'  (It  was  some 
time  after  this  that  she  drew  from  him  the  story  of  his  night  in  that 
house  in  Liverpool.)  St.  Andrew's  parish  was  a  large  one,  and  the 
church  almost  always  full.  The  Vicar  was  much  beloved.  He  was 
a  great  favourite  with  all  classes.  It  was  the  general  remark 
how  even  more  than  usually  zealous  and  untiring  he  had  become  in 
following  out  his  duties  of  serving  his  church  and  visiting  his 
parishioners.  He  never  seemed  to  take  any  rest,  they  said.  And 
no  matter  how  heavy  the  rainr  or  how  deep  the  snow,  or  how  far  off 
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lie  had  to  walk,  his  sick  poor  were  regularly  visited,  and  whatever 
comfort  or  consolation  he  could  give  were  freely  and  wisely  given. 
Yet  there  was  something  about  him,  a  sort  of  silent  quiet  and 
absence  of  mind  in  his  manner ;  besides  the  fact,  which  many 
observed,  that  now  he  was  scarce  ever  seen  to  smile.  This  had 
never  been  his  character  in  former  years.  Also  the  narrow  world 
about  him  began  to  wonder  that  Mr.  Craig's  engagement  to  a  young 
English  lady,  which  at  one  time  had  been  rather  talked  of,  did  not 
seem  to  come  to  pass. 

It  was  about  this  time,  perhaps  three  or  four  years  after  that 
meeting  of  the  Church  Congress  at  Liverpool,  that  Mrs.  Erskine's 
kind  heart  felt  she  must  try  to  have  some  private  talk  with  her 
friend  the  Vicar,  and  find  out  if  possible  the  secret  trouble  of  his 
mind,  hoping  she  might  be  allowed  to  share  it  with  him,  and  so 
perhaps  help  to  give  him  ease.  She  had  not  forgotten  the  ghostly 
-episode  at  Liverpool,  but  she  thought  of  it  as  a  thing  quite  past 
and  gone.  So  Mr.  Craig  was  invited  to  tea  at  Woodside,  Mrs. 
Erskine's  pretty  cottage  by  the  river.  It  was  a  lovely  July  even- 
ing, one  of  those  rare  golden  evenings  which  in  Scotland  seem  more 
exquisite  than  anywhere  else.  The  river  flowed  past  with  the 
music  of  scarce  heard  murmurings,  past  the  heathery  hill  on  the 
other  side,  that  stood  up  veiled  in  purple  gloom.  So  the  two 
friends  after  tea  went  out  and  sat  on  the  bench  beside  the  white 
wall  of  the  cottage  overhung  with  honeysuckle,  in  the  deep,  red 
glow  of  sunset ;  and  the  gentle  questionings  of  one  were  without 
much  difficulty  answered  by  the  other. 

1  If  you  only  knew — if  anyone  knew — they  would  only  wonder 
that  I  am  alive  to  tell  it,'  said  the  Vicar.  '  You  remember  I  told 
you  what  happened  that  awful  night  at  that  place.  You,  I  know, 
thought  that  was  all — you  thought  there  was  an  end  of  the  thing, 
when  at  dawn  that  morning  the  terror  ceased.  And  oh  !  the  joy 
of  the  return  to  my  own  fresh,  cheerful  home  !  A  joy  soon  ended, 
for  the  very  next  week,  one  day  in  broad  daylight,  "  It "  met  me 
again.  Again  that  awful  struggle  and  the  fight  for  very  life — the 
deadly  grip — all  over  again.  And  then  the  utter  exhaustion  when 
at  last  "  It "  let  go  and  left  me.  Thus  it  has  been  at  times  ever 
since.  (What  is  that  delicious  scent  ?  Is  it  the  double  stocks 
in  your  garden  ?  or  Sweet  Sultan  ?)  It  reminds  me  :  I  forgot  to 
tell  you  one  thing.  I  never  described  to  you  the  odour — the 
horrible  smell — which  is  always  the  precursor  of  the  "  Thing's  " 
arrival.  You  know  what  that  means  ?  No  ?  If  you  ever  had 
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read  old  books  on  Demonology  you  would  know.      And  it  has 
happened  at  intervals  ever  since.' 

Mrs.  Erskine  listened  and  shuddered  inwardly.  She  had 
always  in  her  secret  soul  half  believed  in  the  explanation  that  her 
friend  had  had  a  particularly  bad  nightmare,  or  some  horrid  dream. 
She  half  thought  it  had  not  been  anything  really  ghostly.  But 
what  could  she  think  now  ?  '  When  had  you  the  last  encounter  ?  ' 
she  asked  as  calmly  as  she  could. 

'  Just  a  few  days  ago— on  Friday  last.  "  It  "  met  me  in  broad 
daylight  in  the  wood,  that  wood  the  other  side  the  road  near  my 
house.  I  was  going  that  way  to  call  on  the  shepherd's  wife  who  is 
so  ill.  The  struggle  was  so  fierce,  the  ghastly  odour  so  overpower- 
ing, I  hardly  knew  where  I  was  when  it  was  over.  And  all  the 
time  the  beautiful  trees  all  clothed  with  summer  had  stood  around 
in  perfect  peace,  and  although  I  could  see  absolutely  nothing 
I  knew  well  enough  that  it  was  not  my  feet  alone  had  trampled 
down  the  innocent  grasses  and  ferns  beside  the  footpath  in  that 
fearful  hour.  Those  green  trees  saw ;  they  know ;  they  could 
tell  you  !  Of  course  I  had  to  walk  home  as  best  I  could  and 
pretend  nothing  had  happened.  I  wish  I  needn't  ever  see  a 
green  tree  again  as  long  as  I  live  ! ' 

'  Dear  friend,'  Mrs.  Erskine  said,  '  I  know  you  are  nearer  God 
than  any  of  us.  But  tell  me,  do  you  pray  for  deliverance  ?  I 
know  you  did  that  first  time.' 

Mr.  Craig  bowed  his  head,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands. 
Then  he  stood  with  his  right  hand  stretched  out  and  tightly 
clenched.  Turning  his  face  away,  he  spoke  so  low  she  could 
scarcely  hear  him.  *  Mrs.  Erskine — I  can't  pray — I  curse — "  It." 

Like  a  wise  woman  she*  said  nothing — looked  nothing.  When 
she  saw  that  strong  man  before  her,  white  and  shaken  with  emotion, 
she  knew  that  words  were  vain. 

On  another  occasion  later  on  Mr.  Craig  was  asked  by  his  old 
friend  whether  he  ever  had  any  idea  of  any  cause  for  the  terror  that 
haunted  him.  All  he  could  say  was  to  confess  his  own  belief 
that  the  chemist  and  his  family  had  been  so  intensely  angered 
and  irritated  by  the  entire  disagreement  he  had  expressed  that 
night  at  Liverpool  while  drawn  into  the  discussion  on  spiritualism, 
that  by  some  dreadful  incantations  they  had  summoned  up  the  help 
of-  supernatural  powers  in  order  to  punish  him,  and  to  prove  in  a 
way  he  was  not  likely  to  forget,  that  powers  such  as  these  did 
certainly  exist.  He  knew  he  had  never  denied  that,  but  he  had 
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acknowledged  the  strongest  doubts  as  to  appearances  said  to  be 
called  up  at  seances,  &c.  He  had  even  quoted  the  Chinese  proverb, 
'  Reverence  the  spirits,  but  keep  at  a  distance  from  them.'  Finally, 
he  said  he  firmly  believed  that  some  malignant  spirit  had  answered 
the  vindictive  invitation  of  the  united  family  in  that  house.  There 
were  times  moreover  when  he  believed  it  to  be  none  else  than 
the  Spirit  of  Evil  himself.  There  were  moments  when  he  could 
not  imagine  it  to  be  anything  else.  A  mischief  so  thorough  might 
well  be  the  Arch-Fiend's  own  work.  For  Mr.  Craig's  life  was 
spoilt ;  that  is,  the  life  of  his  inner  self.  It  seemed  to  him  sometimes 
as  if  this  inner  life  of  his  had  been  violently  torn  in  half  ;  as  some 
blind,  ruthless  hand  might  tear  up  a  fair  sketch  or  painting  just 
when  perhaps  it  was  nearest  completion.  The  work  could  never 
more  be  pieced  together  again — it  could  never  be  finished.  It 
was  ruined.  The  cruelty  was  none  of  his,  he  knew  that — but, 
anyhow,  the  thing  was  done. 

Year  after  year  had  come  and  gone,  and  Mr.  Craig  was  grow- 
ing rather  grey.  One  morning  he  saw  the  announcement  of  a 
death  in  an  English  newspaper  that  had  been  sent  him  the  day 
before,  but  which  he  had  been  too  busy  to  read.  The  paper  fell 
from  his  hand ;  his  face  lit  up  for  one  instant  with  the  light  of  some 
unutterable  relief.  He  sat  still  for  a  long  time,  and  then  he  got 
his  hat  and  stick  and  with  the  paper  in  his  pocket  started  for 
Woodside.  It  had  never  been  his  custom  to  go  there  before 
luncheon,  and  Mrs.  Erskine  was  a  little  surprised  to  see  him  so  early. 
She  greeted  him  of  course  with  her  usual  kindliness.  Without  a 
word  he  took  out  the  paper  and  pointed  to  a  name  in  the  column  of 
deaths,  and  she  read  the  name  of  *  I.  Harrison,  Chemist,  North 
Road,  Liverpool,  suddenly,'  &c. 

The  friends  looked  at  each  other,  and  I  know  the  self-same 
light  shone  in  the  eyes  of  each. 

'  You  think  ?'  ...  she  said. 

'  Yes,'  he  answered,  '  I  think  with  God's  blessing  it  will  be 
so.'  .  .  .  And  then  there  was  a  pause  and  he  rose  to  go. 

'  Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  be  off.  Do  just  tell  me  one  little 
thing  before  you  go,'  she  said.  '  You  will  write  to  Hilda — after 
there  has  been  time — to  know  ?  '  But  the  Vicar  had  gone  before 
there  was  time  for  reply. 

There  is  little  more  to  tell.  From  the  date  of  that  sudden 
death  at  Liverpool  Mr.  Craig  was  released  for  ever  from  the  misery 
of  years.  Not  only  did  the  usual  intervals  pass  and  nothing  happen, 
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but  the  oppression  which  had  seemed  to  weigh  down  his  life  gradu- 
ally vanished,  and  now  he  was  even  seen  to  smile,  now  and  then. 

And  the  perfumes  of  the  flowers  by  the  river  in  Mrs.  Erskine's 
garden,  and  the  green  leaves  in  the  wood,  were  to  him  now  only 
as  the  memory  of  happy  days. 

And  a  new  happiness,  the  joy  of  hope,  was  rising  above  the 
dark  horizon  of  his  life. 

About  this  time  Luttrell  wrote  from  Liverpool :  '  Have  you 
heard  of  Harrison's  death  ?  I  sent  you  the  paper  ;  thought  you 
would  like  to  see  it.  (I  don't  mean  that  of  course  !)  There  were 
some  odd  stories  flying  about.  They  said  he  had  grown  morose 
of  late.  And  they  were  always  having  stances  at  his  house,  and 
odd  things  happened,  and  people  didn't  like  it.  It  was  very 
sudden  :  he  was  just  found  dead  in  his  room  upstairs.  By  the 
by,  there's  a  rumour  that  you're  engaged  to  that  nice  girl  Hilda 
Hatton.  Hope  it's  true,  for  I'm  sure  she'll  make  you  a  delightful 
wife,  and  you  deserve  that  .  .  .  .' 

Novels  are  usually  supposed  to  wind  up  with  a  marriage.  In 
the  same  way  this  short  outline  seems  quite  naturally  to  have 
grown  to  the  same  end.  It  was  told  me  a  great  many  years  ago 
by  the  dear  old  lady,  here  named  Mrs.  Erskine.  The  tale  (which 
is  true  in  every  point)  appeared  to  me  at  the  time  most  deeply 
interesting  ;  especially  as  I  knew  Mr.  Craig  quite  well  and  had 
sometimes  attended  his  church.  I  remember  how  nervous  the 
story  made  me  feel  in  the  dark  for  many  a  night  after  ! 

Soon  after  the  time  when  Mrs.  Erskine  first  recounted  to  me  the 
strange  episode  in  Mr.  Craig's  life,  I  left  that  part  of  Scotland  where 
we  so  often  met,  and  I  have  not  since  returned  there.  I  never  saw 
my  old  friend  again  ;  but  I  know  that  a  year  or  so  afterwards  she 
slept  in  peace.  And  in  a  few  more  years  the  Vicar  of  St.  Andrew's 
had  also  seen  the  Light  of  Paradise. 

E.  V.  B. 
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'FROM  Africa  there  is  always  something  new.'  The  truth  of 
this  time-honoured  saying  has  never,  perhaps,  been  more  strikingly 
evidenced  than  at  the  present  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  Southern 
part  of  that  great  continent.  Who  would  have  foretold  that 
within  six  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  bitterest  and  most 
protracted  struggle  that  it  has  ever  witnessed,  the  protagonists  on 
both  sides  would  be  assembling  in  friendly  conference  to  settle 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  two  rival  white  races  are  to  live 
together  in  future,  and  would  actually,  by  an  unanimous  vote, 
succeed  in  producing  a  draft  Constitution,  based  on  mutual  conces- 
sions, for  the  consideration  of  the  local  Parliaments,  and  of  His 
Majesty's  Government  ?  Yet  such  a  kaleidoscopic  change  in 
South  African  feeling  has  actually  taken  place.  Those  who  know 
will  have  discounted  with  a  smile  some  of  the  earlier  details  of  this 
historic  fraternisation,  due  to  the  instinct  for  the  picturesque 
inherent  in  modern  journalism — the  '  mixed  bathing  '  at  Durban, 
when  Generals  Botha  and  De  Wet  splashed  Sir  George  Farrar 
and  Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick  with  childish  glee,  or  the  jovial  picnics 
at  Cape  Town,  when  the  ancient  halls  of  Groot  Constantia  rang 
with  perfervid  protestations  of  general  goodwill.  When  these 
minor  reservations  have  been  made,  however,  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  for  the  first  time  on  record  a  genuine  rapprochement, 
born  of  the  disinterested  pursuit  of  a  common  aim,  has  been  reached 
in  the  conference-chamber  by  the  delegates  of  both  nationalities, 
and  those  who  never  really  trusted  each  other  before  have  learnt 
in  the  higher  and  clearer  atmosphere  there  engendered  to  bury  the 
hatchet  of  discord  and  smoke  the  calumet  of  peace.  As  Mr. 
Abraham  Fischer  said  in  one  of  his  speeches  to  the  Legislative- 
Assembly  of  the  Orange  Kiver  Colony,  which  was  the  first  of  the 
four  States  to^adopt  the^Constitution  : 

The  work  certainly  had  not  been  easy,  but  there  fortunately  prevailed  a  great 
spirit  of  trust,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  be  continually  looking  over  one's 
shoulder  [a  true  South  African  touch  this  !]  to  see  that  no  advantage  was  being 
taken  of  one.  .  .  .  They  had  placed  the  interests  of  the  whole  country  before 
them.  They  worked  to  reconcile  the  two  races  in  South  Africa,  without  whose 
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reconciliation  the  country  would  never  prosper.  They  did  not  say  they  had 
succeeded  once  and  for  all,  but  they  held  that  the  Convention  had  sown  the  seeds 
of  harmony,  and  they  hoped  and  believed  that  those  seeds  would  grow  in 
strength. 

Mr.  Hertzog,  who  has  been  regarded  as  a  much  more  uncom- 
promising exponent  of  anti-British  ideas,  was  equally  emphatic. 
'  To  his  joy,'  he  stated,  '  not  a  single  member  of  the  Convention 
wished  to  be  anything  else  than  a  South  African.  In  many,  whom 
he  had  regarded  as  against  the  Afrikander  people,  he  found  a  total 
change.  No  one  seemed  to  be  striving  for  one  party  or  one  colony, 
but  for  South  Africa  as  a  whole.'  Speeches  of  a  similar  kind  have 
been  made  by  British  as  well  as  Dutch  delegates  in  all  the  other 
Parliaments,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  accurately  reflect  the 
tone  of  the  discussions  which  took  place  both  at  Durban  and  at 
Cape  Town. 

Since  then,  a  further  meeting  of  the  Convention  has  been  held 
at  Bloemfontein,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  certain  alterations 
in  the  draft  Constitution  proposed  by  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal. 
It  is  understood  that  the  situation  was  considerably  strained  over 
the  crucial  amendment  put  forward  by  the  former  Colony  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Afrikander  Bond,  which  by  stereotyping  a 
30  per  cent,  preference  in  voting  power  for  rural  (i.e.  Dutch)  over 
urban  (i.e.  English)  constituencies,  would  have  seriously  impaired 
the  principle  of  '  equal  rights.'  But  thanks  to  Messrs.  Botha  and 
Smuts,  the  leading  Dutch  representatives  from  the  Transvaal,  who 
loyally  supported  Sir  George  Farrar  and  his  Progressive  colleagues, 
the  dangerous  corner  was  successfully  turned.  Save  for  the  jettison- 
ing of  the  scheme  for  proportional  representation,  so  far  as  the  elec- 
tions to  the  House  of  Assembly  are  concerned  (which,  as  the  '  Times ' 
truly  says,  will '  increase  the  representation  of  the  least  progressive 
element  in  all  the  colonies  except  Natal '),  the  Constitution  emerged 
from  its  severest  ordeal  in  South  Africa  practically  intact.  '  The 
discussions,'  according  to  the  venerable  President  of  the  Convention, 
Sir  Henry  de  Villiers, '  were  warm,  but  never  bitter.'  The  '  Times  ' 
correspondent,  as  usual  very  well  informed,  summed  up  the 
position  as  follows  : 

Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Union  through  the 
Colonial  Parliaments,  which  was  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt  before,  is  now 
practically  assured,  there  has  been  a  very  obvious  clearing  of  the  air  of  dangerous 
delusions.  The  delegates  all  parted  the  best  of  friends,  but  without  that  blind 
confidence  which  was  prevalent  in  February  that  union  would  mean  a  millennium 
of  universal  co-operation. 
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The  Constitution  has  now  been  adopted  by  all  the  four 
colonies,1  and  there  seems  every  prospect  of  its  being  shortly 
embodied  in  an  Imperial  Statute.  Lord  Selborne,  who,  ever  since 
he  became  High  Commissioner,  has  been,  like  his  great  predecessor, 
a  consistent  advocate  of  closer  union,  and  whose  famous  memoran- 
dum in  1907  gave  the  movement  a  valuable  stimulus,  may  well  be 
delighted  by  the  rapid  realisation  of  his  statesmanlike  ideal. 

The  meeting  of  the  Convention,  then,  and  its  unquestionable 
success,  are  important  facts  with  which  any  writer  on  South  African 
affairs  nowadays  must  necessarily  reckon.  They  cannot  fail  to 
colour  the  whole  future  history  of  the  country,  and  to  exert  a 
marked  influence  for  good  upon  the  relations  of  those  who  live  in 
it.  This  is  neither  the  time,  nor  the  place,  to  go  back  upon  the 
4  old  unhappy,  far-off  things  '  which  have  estranged  those  relations 
in  the  past,  from  the  days  of  Slachter's  Nek  to  those  of  the  Jameson 
Kaid,  with  manifold  faults  and  misconceptions  on  both  sides, 
as  the  two  stubborn  races  which  fate  had  made  unwilling  partners 
in  South  Africa  worked  out  their  individual  destinies  to  the 
inevitable  end.  The  die  was  cast  by  President  Kruger's  ultimatum 
to  Queen  Victoria  in  1899,  and  the  old  bad  era  of  suspicion  and 
ill-will,  we  may  well  hope,  came  to  a  final  close  with  the  terms 
signed  at  Vereeniging  in  1902.  Nor  need  we  dogmatise  in  these 
pages  as  to  whether  the  great  surgical  operation  of  the  war  was, 
or  was  not,  an  essential  preliminary — we  believe  it  to  have  been 
so — to  the  present  more  healthy  condition  of  the  South  African 
body  politic.  Still  less  is  it  profitable  to  debate,  at  this  time  of 
day,  the  wisdom  of  that  big  leap  in  the  dark,  heroic  to  some,  to 
others  quixotic,  the  grant  of  self-government,  so  soon  after  the 
termination  of  active  hostilities,  to  the  new  subjects  of  King  Edward. 
The  fait  accompli  must  be  accepted,  and  we  may  well  rejoice,  not  that 
things  are  no  worse  than  they  are,  but  that  on  the  whole  they  are 
so  surprisingly  satisfactory. 

Let  us,  however,  clearly  understand  what  has  actually  taken 
place.  The  Dutch  fought  in  the  war  apparently  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  political  subordination  of  the  Uitlander  in  the 
Transvaal,  but  actually  for  the  paramountcy  of  their  own  race 
throughout  the  sub-continent,  the  realisation  of  the  *  Vereenigd 
Zuid  Afrika '  of  their  dreams,  under  the  Vierkleur.  The  British 
fought  primarily  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  despised  4  rooinek,' 
against  which  President  Kruger,  like  Pharaoh  of  old,  had  short- 

1  By  a  parliamentary  vote  in  the  Cape  Colony,  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
Colony,  and  by  a  referendum  (11,121  votes  to  3,701)  in  Natal. 
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sightedly  hardened  his  heart ;  but  secondarily,  as  the  long, 
stern  struggle  went  on,  to  maintain  and  consolidate  their  own 
supremacy,  under  the  Union  Jack.  The  result,  as  things  have 
turned  out,  is  (in  mathematical  language)  a  diagonal  of  forces, 
a  compromise  between  these  two  incompatible  aims.  The  Dutch, 
when  the  new  Constitution  comes  into  being,  will  have  gained 
their  long-cherished  object  of  a  United  South  Africa,  to  be 
governed  for  some  years  to  come  largely  in  accordance  with 
Dutch  ideas,  but  under  the  British  Crown  and  flag  ;  the  British 
have  established,  along  with  their  flag,  the  authority  of  the  Crown 
from  Capetown  to  the  Zambesi,  and  have  incidentally  affirmed  the 
principle  of  equal  rights  for  all  white  men  before  the  law.  In  a  word, 
Krugerism  is  dead  and  buried  for  ever  in  South  Africa  ;  but  the 
maintenance  of  the  British  position,  so  hardly  won,  will  depend,  for 
the  present  at  all  events,  upon  the  bona  fides  of  the  rugged  old 
Dopper's  more  enlightened  Dutch  successors.  We  believe  that  the 
confidence  felt  in  their  good  intentions  is  not  misplaced  ;  but  in 
this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  deeds  will  speak  louder  than  words. 
Some  disquieting  signs  there  are,  and  it  is  useless  to  ignore 
them.  The  people  of  Natal,  the  most  British  of  the  South  African 
colonies,  have  evidently  felt  some  uneasiness  as  to  their  position 
under  the  proposed  union,  though  the  referendum,  when  taken, 
disclosed  a  very  large  majority  for  the  constitution.  For  this 
uneasiness,  such  incidents  as  the  dismissal  of  three  British 
School  Inspectors,  who  have  all  done  admirable  work  for  their 
department,  in  the  Orange  River  Colony,  following  closely  upon 
the  final  meeting  of  the  Convention,  are  no  doubt  partly 
answerable.  The  process  of  getting  rid  of  British  officials,  some- 
times in  wholesale  fashion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  South  African 
Constabulary,  sometimes  by  twos  and  threes,  does  not,  indeed, 
appear  to  have  been  arrested,  in  spite  of  the  fair  speeches 
of  the  Dutch  leaders  which  are  not  unnaturally  accepted  on  this 
side  of  the  water.  A  correspondent  of  the  *  Standard  '  living 
in  a  country  district  of  the  Transvaal  asserts  that  outside  the 
charmed  circle  of  the  Rand,  and  to  some  extent  of  Pretoria,  racial 
feeling  is  as  bitter  as,  if  not  more  bitter  than,  ever.  '  The  fact 
remains,'  says  this  writer,  4  that  the  idea  exists  in  the  minds  of 
many  Dutchmen  that  a  United  South  Africa  means  a  Dutch  South 
Africa.'  In  support  of  his  contention  he  gives  a  number  of  instances 
of  the  boycott  applied  to  the  British  in  his  own  neighbourhood, 
and  of  the  strong  feeling  aroused  on  the  language  question.  One 
of  his  stories  is  significant.  *  We  ought  to  have  a  new  flag,'  said  a 
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Dutchman  to  an  Englishman  the  other  day,  '  three  parts  Dutch 
and  one  part  English  ;  for  this  is  a  Dutch  country.'  '  What  about 
the  war  ?  Wasn't  the  Transvaal  conquered  ?  '  asked  the  English- 
man.' '  Ah  !  my  friend,  you  and  I  will  never  agree  about  that,'  said 
the  Dutchman,  dismissing  the  subject. 

The  problem  of  the  future  development  of  South  Africa,  con- 
sidered from  the  political  or  social  standpoint,  differs  fundamentally 
from  that  of  the  working-out  of  British  institutions  in  Canada, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  In  Canada,  no  doubt,  the  old  French 
inhabitants  possess  many  characteristics  which  resemble  those 
of  the  Dutch  ;  but  they  are  practically  restricted,  an  unassimilated 
entity,  to  a  single  province  of  the  Dominion,  and  are  thus  '  kraaled ' 
(to  use  an  expressive  South  African  term)  by  an  overwhelming 
number  of  their  British  fellow-subjepts.  Moreover,  they  are  too 
well  aware  of  the  advantages  they  enjoy  in  the  matter  of  laws, 
language  and  religion,  under  their  existing  system  of  Government, 
to  have  any  desire  to  exchange  it  for  another.  In  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  no  other  white  race  than  the  British  was  ever  in 
occupation ;  and  in  the  former,  even  the  native  aborigines  have 
long  become  a  negligible  quantity,  while  in  the  latter  the  once 
formidable  Maoris  have  been  peacefully  absorbed  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State.  In  South  Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Dutch  are  the  toughest  morsel  that  the  British  Empire,  with  its 
ostrich-like  capacity  for  assimilating  the  most  unpromising  materials, 
has  ever  had  to  digest.  They  preceded  us  at  the  Cape  as  settlers 
by  more  than  a  century ;  and  largely  owing  to  the  mistakes  of 
British  statesmen  at  home,  they  have,  as  the  result  of  the  '  Great 
Trek,'  spread  themselves  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  country,  a  considerable  factor  in  the  northern  districts  of  Natal, 
balancing,  if  not  overbalancing,  the  British  in  the  Cape  Colony 
and  the  Transvaal,  and  far  outnumbering*  them  in  the  Orange 
River  Colony,  or  as  it  is  apparently  once  more  to  be  called  in  future, 
somewhat  illogically,  the  Orange  Free  State.  In  Rhodesia,  alone, 
so  far,  they  have  not  made  any  appreciable  figure,  at  all  events  in 
local  politics  ;  though  the  late  Mr.  Rhodes,  when  he  was  anxious  to 
enlist  the  support  of  the  Afrikander  Bond  for  his  large  schemes  in 
the  northern  territories,  was  by  no  means  chary  of  his  invitations 
to  the  Dutch  to  settle  there,  and  a  fair  sprinkling  of  them  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  Whether  Rhodesia 

*  The  actual  proportion  of  the  Dutch  and  English  in  this  colony  is  as  near  as 
possible  80  and  20  per  cent. 
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is  to  remain,  for  some  time  to  come,  under  the  control  of  the  Chartered 
Company,  or  to  take  its  place  before  long  in  the  new  Union  of 
South  Africa,  remains  to  be  seen.  But,  sooner  or  later,  it  may  be 
expected  that  the  Dutch,  who  are  born  pioneers  and  have  always 
cast  longing  eyes  over  the  Limpopo,  will  trek  northwards  in  in- 
creasing numbers.  The  Roman-Dutch  law  already  prevails  from 
Cape  Colony  to  the  Zambesi ;  and  a  Supreme  Court  to  administer 
it  will  be  established  under  the  new  Constitution,  from  which 
appeals  will  only  be  allowed  in  very  special  cases  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  Dutch  language  will  also, 
according  to  the  draft,  '  possess  and  enjoy  equal  freedom,  rights 
and  privileges  '  with  English  throughout  the  area  of  the  new 
South  Africa,  a  momentous  concession  which  is  bound  to  carry 
with  it  consequences  perhaps  unforeseen  by  those  who  have  granted 
it  so  cheerfully.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that,  of  the  two  races,  the 
Dutch,  who  are  for  the  most  part  dwellers  in  the  country,  and,  like 
all  country  people,  are  accustomed  to  marry  early,  are  unquestion- 
ably the  more  prolific.  Families  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  are 
common  among  them.  Once  again,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
they  are  a  remarkably  homogeneous  race,  wherever  they  are  found, 
acting  together  with  extraordinary  unanimity,  and  prone  to  yield 
an  almost  unquestioning  obedience  to  their  political  superiors. 
The  British,  on  the  contrary,  have  carried  with  them  to  South 
Africa  the  seeds  of  those  perennial  divisions  which  separate  them 
at  home  into  Conservatives  and  Radicals,  Imperialists  and  Little- 
Englanders  ;  and  thus  never  present  an  united  front  to  the  well- 
drilled  battalions  of  Messrs.  Botha,  Fischer  and  Merriman.  To 
this  characteristic  disunion,  which  some  well-meaning  folks  hail 
as  a  sign  of  the  decay  of  racialism,  but  others,  no  less  worthy,  deplore 
as  being  mere  mugwumpery,  was  due  the  notoriously  anti- 
British  attitude  of  a  considerable  party  of  British  descent  in  Cape 
Colony  during  the  war ;  and  to  it  may  be  ascribed  also,  in  some 
measure,  the  present  superiority  at  the  polls  of  the  Dutch  in  the 
Transvaal.  In  the  Orange  River  Colony,  outside  of  Bloemfontein 
and  Harrismith,  the  British  have  been,  since  the  recent  change  of 
Government,  politically  powerless. 

This  is  the  position  to-day,  but  who  shall  say  that  it  will  be 
the  position  to-morrow  ?  The  mere  fact  of  union  (to  quote  once 
more  the '  Standard's  '  correspondent) '  means  material  prosperity — 
increase  of  trade,  a  settled  state  of  affairs,  and  an  influx  of  European 
capital.'  Further  mineral  discoveries,  always  possible  in  that  land 
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of  surprises,  as  well  as  the  development  of  the  deep  level  propositions 
on  the  Rand,  will  no  doubt  automatically  attract  British  residents, 
and  help  to  redress  the  balance  of  power.  Similarly  the  adoption  of 
the  many  well-considered  projects  of  irrigation  which  are  a  legacy 
of  Lord  Milner l  and  the  Crown  Colony  Governments,  and  would 
enable  a  denser  population  to  be  planted  on  hitherto  sparsely 
occupied  tracts  of  cultivable  land,  may,  as  time  goes  on,  tend  to  the 
equalising  of  the  two  races,  and  prevent  the  undue  stereotyping 
of  Dutch  influences  in  the  central  legislature  and  the  provincial 
councils.  Something,  though  unfortunately  not  very  much,  as  he 
would  be  the  first  to  admit,  has  already  been  done  to  strengthen 
the  British  element  in  the  country,  by  the  late  High  Commissioner's 
often  ignorantly  decried  policy  of  land  settlement,  which  has 
brought  into  the  rural  districts  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
Colony  some  hundreds  (or,  counting  women  and  children,  some 
thousands)  of  British  settlers.  Scattered  here  and  there,  up  and 
down  the  two  colonies,  they  prosecute  with  much  energy,  and  in 
the  teeth  of  great  difficulties,  a  more  progressive  type  of  farming 
among  the  huge  undeveloped  holdings  of  the  Boers,  who  regard 
their  go-ahead  methods  with  mingled  admiration  and  amusement. 
The  position  of  the  settlers  in  the  Orange  River  Colony  has  recently 
been  humorously  set  forth  by  one  of  their  number  in  the  following 
verses,  dedicated  '  without  permission  '  to  their  guide,  philosopher 
and  friend,  Major  Apthorp,  the  moving  spirit  of  the  Land  Board  : 

I'm  a  settler  bold,  But,  like  Oliver  Twist, 

With  sorrows  untold  ;  We  cannot  resist 

At  present  I'm  worth  scarce  a  copper :         The  temptation  to  ask  him  for  more. 
What  with  locusts  and  grubs, 

And  other  hard  rubs,  We  don't  want  to  quit, 

I've  come  quite  a  terrible  cropper.  We've  got  sinews  and  '  grit,' 

We  fear  not  hard  labour  and  toil : 

us, 


The  rent  is  too  high  ! 

j  "t'f  1  makes  us  quite  bilious, 

Major  A.  we  petHion  in  vain  :  !    Whilst  PloughinS  Land  Settlement  soil. 

He  is  weary  of  '  tick  ' 
And  gives  some  '  the  kick,'  £hen,  Major,  ochone  ! 

Who  go  off  to  Rhodesia  by  train.  i    _,  V ** l£°?T.  \  , ,M  .^fT 

i    Make  the  nnt    for  the  bhoys  a  bit  aisy: 

If  ye'll  only  do  this — 

The  Major  is  good —  Pray  don't  take  it  amiss — 

Be  it  so  understood—  j    Sure  we'll  say  you're  a  brick  and  a 

He  has  helped  us  most  kindly  of  yore ;  daisy  ! 

1  Lord  Milner  never  ceased  to  advocate  irrigation,  and  by  the  employment 
of  Mr.  (now  Sir  W.)  Willcocks  to  report  upon  its  possibilities,  and  of  Mr.  Strange, 
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More  has  resulted,  perhaps,  from  Lord  Milner's  judicious  encourage- 
ment of  railway  construction,  which  during  the  short  interval  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  war  has  more  than  doubled  the  pre-existing 
means  of  communication,  covering  the  new  colonies  with  a  net- 
work of  additional  lines,  and  thus  bringing  town  and  country 
together  to  the  lasting  advantage  of  both,  while  opening  up  fresh 
fields  of  activity,  not  only  for  the  present  inhabitants,  but  for 
immigrants  from  over-sea.     It  may  be  hoped  that  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  spirit  of  Colonial  individualism,  which  of  late 
has  obstructed  such  enterprises,  more  and  yet  more  railways  will  be 
built.     There  is  nothing  like  the  '  iron  horse '  for  the  removal  of 
ancient  prejudices,  and  his  popularity  is  now  secured  even  in  the 
most  conservative  quarters.     In  fact  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  every  Dutchman  to-day  would  like  to  have  a  railway,  not 
perhaps  on  his  own  farm,  but  on  his  next  door  neighbour's !  Railways 
facilitate  intercourse,  too,  between  Boer  husbandman  and  British 
shopkeeper — the  isolated  dweller  on  the  lonely  veld,  who,  as  the  old 
saying  went,  '  disliked  to  see  the  smoke  of  another  man's  chimney,' 
and  the  scarcely  less  self-centred  owner  of  a  store  in  the  dead-alive 
up-country   dorp.     The   friendly   train   carries   the   Dutchman's 
'  kinders  '  gratis  to  school,  picking  them  up  as  its  patient  engine 
takes  a  drink  at  some  wind-swept,  sun-bitten  crossing,  and  deposit- 
ing them,  a  merry,  shouting  crowd,  at  the  nearest  convenient 
centre  for  their  daily  education  on  the  same  benches  as  the  children 
of  the  British  tradesman  or  operative.   Or,  again,  it  brings  out  to  the 
wide,  breezy  spaces  of  the  open  country,  to  some  homely  red-brick 
habitation  nestling  under  a  kopje,  where  the  buxom  vrouw  dispenses 
her  coffee  and  cakes,  while  '  Oom  Piet '  or  '  Oom  Japie '  smokes 
ruminatively  upon  the  stoep,  the  Scotch  bank  manager  or  the 
English  civil  servant,  who  has  been  tempted  from  the  town  by  the 
prospect  of  a  day's  sport  with  the  spring-buck  and  the  guinea-fowl. 
Intermarriage,   which  has  not  been  infrequent  in  the  past, 
is  likely,  with  the  increasing  opportunities  for  foregathering  between 
town  and  country,  to  become  even  more  common  in  the  future. 
The  cases  in  which  a  woman  of  British  descent  marries  a  Dutchman 
are  comparatively  rare,  but  the  converse  unions  are  by  no  means  of 
unusual  occurrence.     These  latter  marriages,  however,  have  not 
hitherto  as  a  a  rule  made  for  the  furtherance  of  British  ideas  : 
in  fact  it  has  been  observed  that  their  offspring  is  often  more  Dutch 

of  the  Indian  Irrigation  Department,  to  draw  up  schemes  for  the  new  colonies, 
paved  the  way  for  great  extensions  in  this  direction. 
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than  British  in  its  sympathies.  The  standard  of  living  in  such  a 
menage  insensibly  declines,  becoming  (to  use  no  more  invidious  a 
term)  somewhat  primitive  ;  the  use  of  the  *  taal '  instead  of  English 
begins  to  be  habitual.  It  was  a  subject  of  remark  in  the  war  how 
many  burghers  with  British  names  there  were  among  the  commandos. 
We  have  ourselves  known  persons  of  British  parentage  on  the 
father's  side  absolutely  unable  to  utter  a  word  of  any  language 
but  Dutch.  The  spread  of  education,  however,  which  has  taken 
enormous  strides  during  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and  the  improve- 
ment in  the  general  level  of  civilisation  which  has  accompanied  it, 
will  gradually,  but  inevitably,  counteract  these  backward  ten- 
dencies. 

The  Dutchman,  if  the  politicians  will  but  let  him  alone,  is  a 
decent,  law-abiding  fellow,  whose  interests  are  centred  on  his  farm, 
and  who  likes  (in  the  words  of  the  prayer-book)  to  be  '  godly  and 
quietly  governed  '  by  his  predikant  and  his  landdrost.  He  is  often 
a  fine  specimen  of  humanity,  well  over  six  feet  in  height  and  broad 
in  proportion.  A  good  rider  and  an  excellent  shot,  he  is  the  best  of 
companions  on  a  sporting  expedition.  He  has  many  ancient 
virtues  and  few  modern  vices.  He  is  '  given  to  hospitality '  and 
(especially  when  he  belongs  to  the  older  generation)  displays  a 
dignified  and  courteous  bearing  which  contrasts  favourably  with  the 
flippant  cocksureness  and  self-assertion  too  often  observable  in  the 
younger  South  African  of  either  nationality.  Having  travelled 
extensively  in  the  Dutch  parts  of  the  country  we  can  truly  say 
that  only  on  one  occasion  have  we  met  with  incivility  from  an 
elderly  Dutchman,  and  he  was  of  German  descent.  His  chief 
failings  are  a  constitutional  liability  to  '  inexactitude '  in  speech, 
partly  attributable  to  a  desire  to  stand  well  with  his  listener,  and  an 
overmastering  dread  of  public  opinion,  which  leads  him  to  conceal 
his  real  views  for  fear  of  being  called  over  the  coals  by  his  own 
people.  He  will  apparently  agree  with  everything  that  you  put 
forward  in  a  long  conversation,  but  remains  all  the  time  wholly 
unconvinced  by  your  arguments.  His  '  slimness '  in  business 
matters  often  disconcerts  the  new  arrival  in  South  Africa,  who  has 
been  disarmed  by  his  seeming  frankness  and  bonhomie,  and  sud- 
denly finds  himself  completely  outwitted.  And  yet  his  naivete  is 
-at  times  absolutely  colossal.  A  good  story  was  current  some  years 
ago  in  Cape  Colony  about  a  Dutchman  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  very  disaffected  towards  British  rule.  On  one  of  the  numerous 
tours  which  the  present  Governor  has  made,  with  such  happy 
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results,  in  the  outlying  districts  of  the  Colony,  he  happened  to 
encounter  this  individual,  with  whom  he  chatted  and  shook  hands 
in  his  usual  friendly  style.  '  Before  I  met  our  Governor,'  the 
Dutchman  said  next  day,  *  I  was  never  loyal,  but  since  I  have 
seen  him  and  shaken  hands  with  him  /  have  been  so  loyal  that  I 
cannot  sleep  I ' 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  as  the  causes  of  racial  disagreement 
die  away,  the  newspapers  of  South  Africa,  both  Dutch  and  English, 
will  moderate  their  tone.  In  the  past,  with  some  honourable 
exceptions,  both  have  been  too  ready  to  accentuate  the  points  of 
difference,  and  to  give  currency  to  statements  reflecting  on  their 
opponents  which  were  often  unfair  and  untrue.  It  seemed  never 
to  have  occurred  to  these  partisan  scribes  to  attribute  to  those  who 
disagreed  with  them  any  but  the  worst  motives  for  their  actions, 
and  the  most  opprobrious  of  epithets  were  bandied  to  and  fro  with- 
out the  slightest  regard  for  journalistic  decency.  Already  a  consider- 
able improvement  in  this  respect,  we  are  glad  to  say,  is  becoming 
visible.  There  will  still  be  extremists,  of  course,  on  both  sides,  who 
will  do  their  best  to  keep  the  two  races  asunder,  but  such  discreditable 
vapourings  as  those  of  a  recent  correspondent  of  a  journal  circulating 
in  the  west  of  the  Transvaal  will  surely  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Referring  to  a  memorial  service  held  only  a  short  time  ago  in  the 
Potchefstroom  cemetery,  and  the  decoration  of  the  graves  of  British 
soldiers  and  Boer  women  and  children  who  died  in  the  war,  this 
irreconcilable  scribe  remarked, '  The  spiritual  leaders  of  the  Anglican 
and  Presbyterian  Churches  offered  prayers,  and  the  Minister  of  the 
"Hervormde"  (i.e.  Dopper)  congregation  joined  in  the  service 
and  pronounced  the  benediction.  The  British  National  Anthem 
concluded  the  ceremony,  English  and  Dutch-speaking  ladies  and 
gentlemen  taking  part  in  an  un- Afrikander  ceremony,  and  "members 
of  the  Loyal  Women's  Guild  all  assembled  to  do  honour  to  dead 
British  soldiers  and  Afrikander  women  and  children,  whose  spirits 
were  entertained  with  the  aforesaid  anthem.  One  idea,  one  adora- 
tion, the  use  of  one  language  (English) !  It  gave  one's  heart  pain 
and  brought  a  bad  taste  into  one's  mouth.  Must  the  weaker 
nation  be  thus  absorbed  by  the  stronger  ?  Is  this  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  the  sturdy  Boer  race,  which  by  excessive  conciliation 
is  being  absorbed  by  the  British  ?  '  But  these  are  only  the  impotent 
and  despairing  cries  of  those  who  are  beginning  to  realise  that  the 
game  of  racialism  is  up. 

Not  that  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  Boer  and  Briton  in  South 
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Africa  will  incontinently  fall  into  each  other's  arms  because  the 
politicians  have  succeeded  in  framing  a  Constitution.  The  rivalry 
between  the  two  races  is  too  inveterate  and  too  acute  to  be  brought 
to  an  end  in  a  moment  by  the  mere  pronouncing  of  the  shibboleth 
of  Union.  But  if  they  are  allowed  to  work  out  their  own  salvation 
in  their  own  way — and  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  features  of  the 
present  situation  is  that  South  African  questions  can  no  longer  be 
the  shuttlecock  of  British  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons — 
there  is  no  reason  why,  like  their  leaders,  they  should  not  come  to 
a  better  understanding,  and,  as  in  the  scene  of  the  Potchefstroom 
cemetery  depicted  above,  shake  hands  over  the  grave  of  an  ill-starred 
but  not  inglorious  past. 

A  CAPE  M.A. 
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THE  LADY  OF   THE  MANOR. 

SHE  is  eighty  years  old  and  upwards,  but  she  looks  a  fresh  sixty ; 
and,  if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  of  her  inner  friendship,  you 
will  find  that  she  has  the  heart  of  a  young  woman — of  a  very 
exceptional  young  woman.  If  you,  being  some  thirty  or  forty  or 
fifty  years  her  junior,  speak  to  her  out  of  the  depths  of  your  heart, 
she  will  answer  you — deep  answering  deep.'  She  is  rosy-cheeked, 
blue-eyed,  silver-haired  ;  and  she  has  the  erect  carriage  of  a  young 
woman.  If  she  was  a  queen  or  a  duchess  you  would  say  to  yourself 
that  blood  tells.  Few  queens  and  few  duchesses,  one  is  tolerably 
sure,  can  have  had  her  graciousness  and  sweetness.  In  my  own 
experience  I  have  known  nothing  like  her,  young  nor  old,  and  one 
says  of  her  with  the  old  poet : 

I  think  Nature  has  lost  the  mould 
Where  she  her  shape  did  take. 

Perhaps  one  understands  better  how  she  comes  to  be  what  she 
is,  having  heard  that  she  may  claim  kin  with  one  of  the  noblest 
of  the  Elizabethans,  whose  name  was  once  hers.  '  You  meaner 
beauties  of  the  night,'  one  murmurs,  seeing  her  graciousness  and 
remembering  one  of  the  most  exquisite  tributes  ever  paid  to  a 
woman,  and  paid  by  him  of  whom  she  was  namesake. 

You  see  her  in  her  beautiful  old  house,  coloured  by  the  centuries, 
its  long,  low,  kindly  front  bending  a  little,  as  though  the  hand  of 
Time  leaning  upon  it  lightly  constrained  it,  and  it  makes  her  a 
lovely  background.  Four  hundred  years  it  has  stood  in  sun  and 
shade  behind  its  railings  of  beautiful  floriated  ironwork,  sheltered 
by  its  row  of  giant  elms.  The  garden  is  dim  and  rich,  with  little 
heart-shaped  and  diamond-shaped  beds  cut  in  the  greensward. 
Its  mulberry  trees,  hollow  at  the  heart  and  supported  by  clamped 
iron  bands,  drop  their  luscious  crimson  fruits  year  after  year  in  a 
great  profusion.  In  spring  there  are  hedges  of  rhododendron,  the 
first  of  the  kind  to  be  grown  in  England,  planted  here  by  a  traveller 
who  carried  the  seed  or  the  plant  from  China  some  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.  The  mauve  bloom  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  see. 
The  quiet  old  gables  of  the  house  stand  up  beyond  the  roses  and 
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lilies  and  the  dim  ordered  richness  of  the  garden,  as  beautiful  in 
old  age  as  its  mistress.  The  old  garden  and  the  old  house  with  the 
dim,  beautiful  rooms  make  a  lovely  setting  for  her.  When  she 
receives  you  there  you  are  aware  of  what  a  great  influence  manners 
may  be  in  the  history  of  the  world  and  peoples.  More  than  beauty, 
rank,  wealth,  power,  intellect,  manners  makyth  man.  Manners 
make  a  golden  cloak  and  a  golden  atmosphere  which,  more  than 
any  other  of  the  gifts  and  graces,  win  homage  and  love. 

If  I  were  asked  to  define  her  predominant  quality  I  should 
put  it  as  a  passionate  kindness,  if  it  be  not  amiss  to  speak  of  passion 
in  conjunction  with  that  lovely  placidity  of  age  which  has  nothing 
of  decay  about  it.  But  the  kindness  is  so  intense  as  to  suggest  a 
white  flame.  The  word  '  kind  '  is  for  ever  on  her  lips,  and  gains 
a  new  beauty  in  her  speaking  of  it.  '  You  are  so  kind?  she  says, 
from  whom  all  kindness  proceeds ;  and  there  is  hardly  anyone  or 
anything  outside  her  kindness. 

One  likes  to  think  of  the  many  years  during  which  her  kind- 
ness has  been  a  shield  and  a  protection  to  many ;  to  the  lower 
creation  as  well  as  to  humanity.  Almost  the  first  thing  I  heard 
of  her,  before  her  light  had  shone  on  myself,  was  from  the  driver 
of  a  station-fly.  There  are  hills  in  our  beautiful  country,  straight 
up  and  down  hills  like  the  walls  of  a  house,  making  beautiful  valleys, 
but  cruelly  hard  on  the  horses.  A  nervous  horse  has  been  known 
many  times  to  refuse  the  perpendicular  ascent.  About  Bank 
Holiday  time  you  shall  see  it  scaled  by  a  lean  horse  with  a  cargo  of 
Londoners  behind — six  or  eight  men  it  may  be,  with  perhaps  a 
sprinkling  of  women  and  children — which  sets  you  to  thinking 
on  a  new  Dante's  Circle,  where  presumably  one  man  shall  draw 
six  or  eight  horses.  '  Bless  yer  'eart,'  says  the  flyman,  '  they  don't 
care.  An  'oss  is  an  'oss  to  them  !  They  don't  light  down  at  no 
'ills.' 

6  Tell  them'  says  she,  '  that  the  Lady  of  the  Manor  always  walks 
up' 

She  always  does  walk  up,  despite  her  more  than  eighty  years 
and  a  weakness  of  her  dear  old  heart,  which  has  felt  so  much  and 
loved  so  much  in  those  eighty  years  that  it  must  needs  be  a  little 
tired. 

c  Tell  them  that  the  Lady  of  the  Manor  always  walks  up* 

How  delicious  it  is  in  its  appeal  to  human  weakness  !  One 
can  imagine  some  of  the  Londoners,  overawed  by  the  high-sound- 
ing title,  getting  down  at  the  hill's  foot  and  walking  up.  And 
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there  is  hardly  a  creature  in  the  country  who  will  go  up  the  worst 
hills  behind  the  horses  seeing  that  the  Lady  of  the  Manor  always 
walks  up  ! 

There  is  a  certain  book  called  '  Black  Beauty '  which  incul- 
cates, most  successfully,  I  am  told,  the  duty  of  kindness  to  horses. 
She  has  deposited  the  book  in  many  hundreds  of  London  cabs. 
Someone  had  a  humorous  vision  of  hundreds  of  cabmen  arriving  at 
Scotland  Yard  with  hundreds  of  copies  of  '  Black  Beauty,'  found 
in  their  cabs,  to  be  restored  to  the  rightful  owners. 

Once  she  found  a  poor  dog,  in  blazing  sunshine,  tied  to  a  stake 
in  the  middle  of  a  field,  without  shelter,  without  water,  and  untied 
him,  and  bathed  his  poor  head,  and  took  him  away  with  her.  I 
should  like  to  have  heard  what  she  said  to  the  human  being  respon- 
sible— and  I  wonder  if  he  was  her  tenant — for  her  wrath  could  be 
magnificent. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  dominance  without  which  her  sweet- 
ness would  be  less  than  queenly.  She  has  been  a  widow  for  several 
years,  and  since  she  is  sonless,  and,  alas  !  childless,  she  has  to  be 
king  and  queen  as  well.  She  has  much  property  and  many 
manorial  rights ;  and  to  some  people  it  may  have  seemed  easy 
enough  to  wrest  this  or  that  concession  from  a  woman.  But  she 
has  held  her  rights,  the  rights  of  those  who  are  to  come  after  her, 
like  a  queen.  I  should  not  care  to  be  the  man  who  dared  to 
flout  her. 

She  prefers  to  be  the  mother  rather  than  the  queen,  and  her 
motherliness  leans  over  all  those  who  come  to  dwell  in  her  pre- 
cincts. I  think  she  could  not  bear  anyone  to  be  sick  or  sorry  or 
neglected  or  solitary  if  her  motherliness  could  reach  them,  which 
makes  it  a  singularly  sociable  country  and  a  more  than  usually 
kindly  one.  She  gives  the  example  of  a  great  charity.  You  could 
not  well  displease  her  more  than  by  an  unkindness  or  an  un- 
charitable speech.  I  have  heard  of  such  being  made  at  her  table, 
and  of  the  deft  way  she  rebuked  it  by  a  gentle  praise  of  the  one 
belittled. 

Her  motherhood  is  over  the  place  as  well  as  the  people.  In  the 
next  village,  where  she  is  not,  there  is  no  such  amity  as  prevails 
under  her  sway,  though  she  is  also  Lady  of  its  manor,  and  there  is 
still  the  garden  of  her  Manor  House,  where  Cardinal  Wolsey  walked 
of  a  Shakespearean  day.  The  loveliest  common  in  England 
stretches  before  her  door.  It  is  soft  as  velvet  under  the  foot.  In 
May  it  is  a  golden  common  for  the  gorse,  and  smells  like  all  nutty 
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essences  drenched  in  honey.  A  little  later  there  will  be  green 
seas  of  bracken.  In  autumn,  before  the  bracken  turns,  there  are 
sheets  of  purple  ling.  There  are  great  stretches  of  the  bracken 
and  the  gorse  and  the  ling,  through  which  are  many  paths  and  here 
and  there  an  historic  tree.  There  is  the  tree  under  which  Richard 
Crookback  sat  his  horse  while  he  cursed  the  women  of  the  village 
who  had  mocked  at  his  hump,  decreeing  for  their  punishment  that 
no  woman  should  inherit  from  her  husband ;  which  law  survives 
to  this  day,  for  all  a  man  has  goes  to  his  son  or  to  his  nearest  male 
relative.  I  found  a  philosophic  tramp  there  one  day  last  autumn, 
lying  on  a  purple  bed  fit  for  a  king,  who  remarked  to  me  that  he 
didn't  want  no  'ouses  so  long  as  the  fine  weather  stayed,  and  when  it 
went  there  was  the  'Ouse. 

You  may  lose  yourself  among  the  gorse  paths  and  find  your- 
self again  by  the  landmark  of  the  two  tall  Scotch  firs  which  are 
called  the  Sisters.  Or  you  may  come  out  presently  among  the 
magnificent  trees,  for  this  is  the  county  of  trees.  The  pines  smell 
wonderfully  in  the  hot  sun,  and  the  deciduous  forest  trees  make 
lovely  vistas  and  arcades.  One  is  reminded  of  the  ages  of  faith 
in  the  naming  of  the  Mounts,  the  little  hillocks  on  which  are  grouped 
six  or  eight  pine  trees.  They  are  only  mounts  to-day,  but  one 
suspects  that  they  were  once  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the  Mount 
of  Calvary.  Round  the  Fish  Pond  stand  grouped  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  twelve  splendid  beeches,  or  at  least  eleven  and  a  younger 
one  planted  there  to  fill  the  gap  made  by  some  winter  storm.  Lovely 
are  the  pond  and  the  Twelve  Apostles,  whether  in  the  greenery 
of  spring,  the  dark  splendour  of  summer,  the  scarlet  and  orange  of 
autumn,  or  the  crowning  loveliness  of  the  bare  boughs,  and  like 
what  one  dreams  of  Fairyland.  The  place  is  always  quite  solitary, 
except  it  might  be  for  a  village  child,  or,  in  these  days  of  summer,  a 
nurse  and  her  charges  sitting  under  a  tree.  No  wonder  she  who  is 
Queen  of  the  Common  loves  it  like  a  living  thing. 

And  that  reminds  me  of  an  odd  thing.  The  pond,  guarded 
by  the  Twelve  Apostles,  is  a  great  breeding-place  for  frogs.  When 
they  have  passed  the  tadpole  stage  and  the  heat  of  summer  begins 
to  dry  the  pond,  making  the  position  somewhat  congested,  the 
frogs  leave  the  pond,  and,  hopping  across  the  common,  travel  by 
way  of  the  Manor  House  and  its  garden  to  the  river,  some  three 
miles  away.  Or  at  least  it  is  said  that  they  go  to  the  river.  No 
one  has  followed  them  beyond  the  Manor  House  garden  to  see. 
But  it  is  certain  that  a  long  procession  of  them  passes  in  at  the 
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Manor  House  hall-door,  which  stands  open  pretty  well  all  the  year 
round,  and  out  at  the  garden  door  which  gives  you  a  lovely  vista 
as  you  stand  outside  gazing  on  green  retreats,  '  a  deare  secret 
greenesse.' 

There  is  a  day  in  autumn,  just  about  the  time  it  begins  to  be  a 
little  mournful  and  the  country  needs  something  to  cheer  it,  when 
the  Hunt  meets  on  the  common.  It  is  a  gay  and  cheerful  scene- 
horses  and  hounds,  and  the  scarlet-coated  hunting  men,  and  the 
huntsman  and  the  whipper-in,  and  the  people  who  come  to  look  on 
in  carriages  or  afoot.  It  is  all  grouped  about  the  Manor  House 
gates ;  and  the  scene  brings  a  strange  delight  and  exhilaration 
with  it.  Then,  as  at  a  signal,  though  I  saw  none,  the  beautiful 
iron  gates  open  and  the  most  beautiful  old  lady  in  the  world  comes 
out  and  speaks  graciously  to  this  one  and  that  one ;  and  refresh- 
ments are  carried  round,  and,  these  partaken  of,  the  business  of  the 
day  begins. 

She  is  lavishly  hospitable  and  entertains  all  the  year  round. 
Beautiful  it  is  to  see  her  wait  on  her  guests ;  and  I  confess  I  was 
rather  scandalised  at  first  to  see  her  carry  chairs  and  find  places. 
Later  I  understood  that  it  was  her  will,  and  none  thinks  of  disputing 
her  will.  She  is  an  exquisite  hostess.  Not  the  lowliest  nor  the 
least  is  overlooked  or  forgotten.  Whether  her  hospitality  is  official 
or  personal  it  is  the  same  ;  whether  she  waits  on  the  Brigade  boys, 
to  whom  she  gives  a  tea  on  the  common,  or  on  special,  honoured 
guests  of  her  own,  it  is  always  the  same. 

It  seems  a  sacrilege  to  think  of  age  in  her  connexion.  She 
does  not  think  of  it  herself,  although  she  has  been  known  to  speak 
of  '  a  chit  of  thirty.'  She  postpones  the  day  of  wearing  glasses, 
1  not  liking  to  begin  too  soon,'  and  she  has  been  known  to  ascribe  to 
influenza  the  cessation  of  her  walking  powers.  She  keeps  old  age 
at  bay  by  her  great  heart  and  courage,  and  also  by  her  trust  of  the 
elements,  which  are  kindly  to  those  who  trust  them.  Younger 
women  grumble  at  the  tenuity  of  the  rug  with  which  she  and  they 
protect  their  knees  against  a  winter  blast  when  she  drives  in  her 
open  carriage,  as  she  will  nearly  every  day  of  the  year.  You  meet 
her  driving  fifteen  miles  in  an  open  carriage  in  such  a  North-easter 
as  makes  a  younger  person  cling  to  the  shelter  of  the  hedge  ;  nor 
will  she  look  pinched  and  miserable  as  her  younger  companion 
very  likely  will.  No,  indeed ;  the  wind  will  have  only  set  fresh 
roses  in  her  beautiful  old  face. 

She  is  almost  old-fashionedly  feminine  so  far  as  her  own  tastes 
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are  regarded,  though  she  is  so  great  minded  and  hearted  that  she 
will  have  tolerance  even  for  a  Suffragist.  Yet  she  is  very  masculine. 
She  is,  in  fact,  that  blend  of  the  man  and  the  woman  which  makes 
up  the  fine  flower  of  human  nature.  She  is  in  a  manner  of  speaking 
full-blooded.  A  staunch  Churchwoman,  a  sound  Tory,  she  would 
have  little  sympathy  with  the  thin-blooded  virtues  which  one 
associates  somehow  with  Kadicalism  and  the  Nonconformist  con- 
science. She  likes  people  to  enjoy  their  wine,  for  instance,  and 
would  think  it  unworthy  of  a  gentleman  to  be  a  total  abstainer. 
The  punch  given  at  her  annual  tenants'  dinner,  brewed  after  a 
famous  recipe,  is  a  drink  for  giants  and  fighting  men.  She  loves 
sport — indeed,  she  hunted  till  she  was  sixty  and  sat  out  the  last 
Eton  and  Harrow  match  in  floods  of  rain.  She  was  only  afraid 
her  visitors  might  think  the  weather  prohibitive  ;  and  that  was  a 
shrewd  and  kindly  one  who,  watching  the  disappointment  of  her 
face  while  the  morning  hours  darkened,  said  cheerfully  at  last,  as 
one  might  to  an  expectant  child  :  '  Well,  never  mind,  let  us  go  all 
the  same.'  And  go  she  did,  and  missed  no  point  of  the  play  despite 
the  downpour. 

To  be  sure  she  is  little  more  than  a  girl  by  the  old  cricketer 
who  is  her  near  neighbour,  who  played  his  first  match  for  Harrow 
in  '32,  and  captained  Harrow  against  Eton  in  '36,  and  has  never 
missed  a  match  since.  He  resents  not  being  invited  even  to  late 
Bridge  parties  with  supper  to  follow.  '  I  mightn't  go,'  he  says, 
*  but  I  like  to  be  asked.'  They  were  certainly  giants  in  those  days, 
and  our  age  seems  sadly  puny  by  comparison. 

She  has  that  quality  without  which  no  human  being,  whatever 
his  or  her  gifts,  is  complete — the  delightful  sense  of  humour.  She 
has  a  fresh,  overflowing  sense  of  humour,  and  she  has  a  charming 
wit.  There  is  positive  genius  in  her  capacity  for  saying  the  right 
thing.  To  the  parents  of  a  small  boy  who  had  made  his  third 
run- away  from  school  she,  with  her  dear  old  hand  on  theirs, 
said  :  '  My  dears,  but  how  very  flattering  ! '  What  a  contrast  to 
the  excellent  bourgeoisie  who,  to  a  man,  or  a  woman,  suggested 
the  stick  !  Fortunately  the  bourgeoisie  have  not  often  fine  and 
delicate  stuff  to  handle.  The  same  little  runaway,  having  had  a 
stand-up  fight  with  a  boy,  younger,  indeed,  than  himself,  but  of 
quite  abnormal  weight  and  height,  because  of  the  young  giant's 
good-natured  but  somewhat  dangerous  gambols  with  the  small 
girls — you  could  as  well  imagine  a  steam-roller  gambolling — was 
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pitched  into  all  round  because  the  fight  had  taken  place  on  a  festive 
occasion,  and  had  only  not  been  serious  since  the  grown-ups  had 
separated  the  combatants.  Said  the  youngest  old  lady  in  the 
world  to  the  smaller  combatant : 

'  Was  it  a  good  fight  ?  And  what  a  pity  it  wasn't  fought  out ! 
For  the  honour  of  our  village  I  should  have  liked  my  boy  to  win.' 

There  would  be  small  sympathy  there  with  Disarmament  or 
the  Peace  Society,  any  more  than  with  Vegetarianism,  or  Total 
Abstinence,  or  any  other  fad. 

She  is  devoted  to  children  and  waits  on  them  hand  and  foot. 
There  is  one  child  whom  she  sometimes  has  to  lunch,  who,  being  an 
only  child,  lives  in  a  world  of  imaginary  persons.  There  is  the 
Prince.  Of  course,  when  Ruth  comes  to  lunch  the  Prince  also  is 
invited.  He  is  visible  only  to  Ruth  and  his  hostess ;  but  of  course 
he  must  be  there,  for  his  place  is  set  and  his  plate  is  put  before  him ; 
and  even  though  the  food  does  not  seem  to  disappear,  princes, 
especially  fairy  princes,  have  sometimes  delicate  appetites,  you 
know.  After  the  lunch  the  most  gracious  hostess  in  the  world 
has  been  known  to  dance  with  the  Prince,  setting  to  partners 
charmingly  and  doing  everything  a  small  imperious  child  suggests 
as  though  she  were  not  the  Queen  ;  and  a  Fairy  Queen  and  a  Fairy 
Godmother  at  that. 

She  never  misses  a  joke,  and  her  laughter  is  fresher  than  a  girl's. 
She  has  been  known  to  rush  into  a  dread  silence  at  a  dull  dinner- 
table  with  a  joke  which,  she  confessed  ruefully,  was  misunderstood 
after  all.  To  be  sure  it  was  misunderstood.  Good  commonplace 
people  could  not  be  expected  to  understand  a  jest  on  the  lips  of 
eighty,  nor  to  see  how  beautiful  a  thing  it  is  when  the  spirit  asserts 
its  everlasting  youth,  laughing  in  the  grim  faces  of  the  years. 

By  the  way,  when  I  talked  of  children  I  should  have  mentioned 
the  child  of  the  house,  the  little  gentle  spirit  which  seems  somehow 
to  keep  it  in  innocent  guardianship.  Her  portrait  hangs  in  the 
dim,  rich,  sweetly  scented  drawing-room,  a  little  stiff  figure  swathed 
in  white  satin,  with  more  than  a  suspicion  of  stays.  Little  Mary 
M.,  the  only  child  born  in  the  Manor  House  for  two  hundred  years, 
lies  buried,  side  by  side  with  a  Crusader  and  his  wife,  in  the  church 
of  the  neighbouring  village.  She  was  five  years  old  when  she 
died ;  and  when  I  look  at  her  I  think  of  Evelyn's  son,  '  that  pretty 
person,'  who  died  also  at  five,  pressed  down  by  a  premature  weight 
of  learning.  Also  I  think  of  the  lovely  epitaph  on  a  child  at  Reigate 
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Churchyard,  which  somehow  I  associate  with  Mary  M.  in  her  white 
satin  gown  : 

In  quiete  sleepe  here  lies  the  dear  remayne 

Of  a  sweet  Babe  her  father's  joye  and  payne. 

A  pretty  Infant,  loved  and  lovynge,  she 

Was  Bewbye's  abstract,  Love's  epitome. 

A  Lyttle  Volvme  but  divine,  whearein 

Were  seen  both  Paradise  and  Chervbin. 

While  she  lived  heare  whch  was  bvt  lyttle  space 

A  few  shorte  yeares  Earth  had  a  heavenly  face. 

And  dead  she  lookt  a  lovelye  piece  of  claye 

After  her  shinynge  soule  was  fled  awaye. 

Header,  had'st  thou  her  dissolvtion  scene 

Thou  would'st  have  wept  had'st  thou  this  marble  beene. 

Mary  M.  and  the  wonderful  old  Lady  of  the  House.  They  seem  to 
me  intimately  wrought  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  and  a  part 
of  its  fabric,  and  I  cannot  think  of  it  without  the  one  and  the  other. 
I  have  said  of  her  that  some  great  hand  should  have  limned 
her.  She  ought  to  stand  in  literature  as  certain  beautiful  old 
ladies  stand  in  art ;  as,  in  our  own  days,  Whistler's  portrait  of  his 
mother  and  Sargent's  portrait  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill.  No  writer 
and  no  painter  could  have  a  more  delightful  subject.  A  great  poet 
or  painter  might  have  done  justice  to  her  infinite  variety.  None 
knows  better  than  myself  the  inadequacy  of  my  poor  treatment. 
But  I  am  glad  that  a  good  Fate  and  a  good  Fortune  led  me  to  know 
her. 

KATHARINE  TYNAN. 
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WITHOUT  organisation  and  without  combination  a  widespread  and 
effective  strike  has  been  slowly  taking  place — the  strike  of  the 
middle  and  upper-middle  class  women  against  motherhood. 

Month  by  month  short  paragraphs  can  be  seen  in  the  newspapers 
chronicling  in  stern  figures  the  stern  facts  of  the  decrease  of  the 
birth  rate.  At  the  same  time  the  marriage  rate  increases,  and  the 
physical  facts  of  human  nature  do  not  change.  The  conclusion  is, 
therefore,  inevitable  that  the  wives  have  struck  against  what  used 
to  be  considered  the  necessary  corollary  of  wifehood — motherhood. 

The  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  either  the 
physics  or  the  ethics  of  this  subject,  but  it  is  the  place  to  suggest 
thoughts  on  the  national  and  patriotic  aspects  of  this  regrettable 
fact. 

The  nation  demands  that  its  population  should  be  kept  up  to 
the  standard  of  its  requirements  ;  the  classes  which,  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  might  be  called  '  educated  '  are  refusing  adequately  to 
meet  the  need  ;  the  classes  whose  want  of  knowledge  forbids  them 
to  strike,  or  whose  lack  of  imagination  prevents  their  realising  the 
pains,  responsibilities,  and  penalties  of  family  duties,  still  obey 
brute  nature  and  fling  their  unwanted  children  on  to  the  earth. 
'  Horrible  !  '  we  either  think  or  say,  and  inclination  bids  us  turn 
from  the  subject  and  think  of  something  pleasanter.  But  two 
considerations  bring  us  sharply  back  to  the  point :  first,  that  the 
nation,  and  all  that  it  stands  for,  needs  the  young  lives  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  babies,  with  their  tiny  clinging  fingers,  their 
soft,  velvety  skins,  their  cooey  sounds  and  witchful  gestures,  are 
guileless  of  the  mixed  and  often  unholy  motives  of  their  creation. 
They  are  on  this  wonderful  world  without  choice,  bundles  of 
potentialities  awaiting  adult  human  action  to  be  developed  or 
stunted. 

How  does  the  nation  which  wants  the  children  treat  them  ? 
The  annals  of  the  police  courts,  the  experience  of  the  attendance 
officers  of  the  London  County  Council,  the  reports  of  the  National 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  the  stories  of  the 
vast  young  army  in  truant  or  industrial  schools,  the  tales  of  the  Waifs 
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and  Strays  Society  and  Dr.  Barnardo's  organisation  are  hideously 

eloquent  of  the  cruelty,  the  neglect,  and  the  criminality  of  thou- 
sands of  parents.  For  their  action  the  State  can  hardly  be  held 
directly  responsible  (a  price  has  to  be  paid  for  liberty),  but  for  the 
care  of  the  children  whose  misfortunes  have  brought  them  to  be 
supported  by  the  State  the  nation  is  wholly  responsible.  Their 
weal  or  woe  is  the  business  of  every  man  or  woman  who  reads  these 
pages.  To  ascertain  the  facts  concerning  their  lives  every  tax- 
payer has  dipped  into  his  pocket  to  meet  the  many  thousands  of 
pounds  which  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  has  cost, 
and  yet  the  complication  of  the  problem  and  the  weight  of  the 
Blue-books  are  to  most  people  prohibitive,  and  few  have  read  them. 
Even  the  thoughtful  often  say :  '  I  have  got  the  Reports,  and  hope 

to  tackle  them  some  day,  but ,'  and  then  follow  apologies  for 

their  neglect  owing  to  their  size,  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  or 
the  pressure  of  other  duties  or  pleasures.  Meanwhile  the  children  ! 
The  children  are  growing  up,  or  are  dying.  The  children,  already 
handicapped  by  their  parentage,  are  further  handicapped  by  the 
conditions  under  which  the  State  is  rearing  them.  The  children, 
which  the  nation  needs — the  very  life-blood  of  her  existence,  for 
which  she  is  paying,  are  still  left  under  conditions  which  for  decades 
have  been  condemned  by  philanthropists  and  educationists,  as 
well  as  by  the  Poor  Law  Inspectors  themselves. 

On  January  1, 1908,  according  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
return :  234,792  children  were  dependent  on  the  State,  either  wholly 
or  partially.  Of  these 

22,483  were  in  workhouses  and  workhouse  infirmaries  ; 

11,602  in  district  and  separate,  often  called  '  barrack,'  schools  ; 

17,090  in  village  communities,  scattered,  receiving,  and  other 
guardians'  homes ; 

11,251  in  institutions  other  than  those  mentioned  above  ; 
8,565  boarded  out  in  families  of  the  industrial  classes  ;  and 
163,801  receiving  relief  while  still  remaining  with  their  parents. 
It  is  a  portentous  array,  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  children, 
and  each  has  an  individual  character. 

Pageants  are  now  the  fashion.  Let  us  stand  on  one  side  of  the 
stage  (as  did  Stow,  the  historian,  in  the  Stepney  children's  pageant) 
and  pass  the  verdict  of  the  onlooker,  as,  primed  with  the  figures 
and  facts  vouched  for  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  we  see  the 
children  of  the  State  exhibit  themselves  in  evidence  of  the  care  of 
their  guardians. 
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First  the  babies.  Here  they  come,  thousands  of  them,  some 
born  in  the  workhouse,  tiny,  pink  crumpled-skinned  mites  of  a  few 
days  old  ;  others  toddles  of  under  three,  who  have  never  known 
another  home. 

'  What  a  nice  woman  in  the  nurse's  cap  and  apron  !  I  would 
trust  her  with  any  child.  The  head  official,  I  suppose.  But  her 
under  staff  !  What  a  terrible  set !  Those  old  women  look  idiotic 
and  the  young  ones  wicked.  The  inmates  told  off  to  serve  in  the 
nurseries  you  say  they  are  !  Surely  no  one  with  common  humanity 
or  sense  would  put  a  baby  who  requires  wise  observation  under 
such  women  ! ' 

'  Alas  !  but  the  guardians  do.' 

The  Report  states  : 

The  whole  nursery  has  often  been  found  under  the  charge  of  a  person  actually 
certified  as  of  unsound  mind,  the  bottles  sour,  the  babies  wet,  cold,  and  dirty.  The 
Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded  draws  attention  to  an 
episode  hi  connection  with  one  feeble-minded  woman  who  was  set  to  wash  a  baby  ; 
she  did  so  in  boiling  water,  and  it  died. 

But  this  is  no  new  discovery  made  by  the  recent  Royal  Com- 
mission. In  1897  Dr.  Fuller,  the  Medical  Inspector,  reported  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  that 

in  sixty-four  workhouses  imbeciles  or  weak-minded  women  are  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  infants,  as  helps  to  the  able-bodied  or  inferior  women  who  are  placed 
in  charge  by  the  matron,  without  the  constant  supervision  of  a  responsible  officer. 

1  We  recognise,'  acknowledges  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners, '  that  some  improvement  has  since  taken  place  ;  but, 
as  we  have  ourselves  seen,  pauper  inmates,  many  of  them  feeble- 
minded, are  still  almost  everywhere  utilised  for  handling  the 
babies.  ...  As  things  are,  the  visitor  to  a  workhouse  nursery 
finds  it  too  often  a  place  of  intolerable  stench,  under  quite  insuffi- 
cent  supervision,  in  which  it  would  be  a  miracle  if  the  babies  con- 
tinued in  health.' 

'  How  thin  and  pale  and  undersized  many  of  them  are  !  Surely 
they  are  properly  fed  and  clothed  and  exercised  ! ' 

'  In  one  large  workhouse,'  writes  the  Commissioners,  '  it  was 
noticed  that  from  perhaps  about  eighteen  months  to  two  and  a  half 
years  of  age  the  children  had  a  sickly  appearance.  They  were 
having  their  dinner,  which  consisted  of  large  platefuls  of  potatoes 
and  minced  beef — a  somewhat  improper  diet  for  children  of  that 
age.'  '  Even  so  elementary  a  requirement  as  suitable  clothing  is 
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neglected.'  '  The  infants,'  states  a  lady  guardian,  '  have  not 
always  a  proper  supply  of  flannel,  and  their  shirts  are  sometimes 
made  of  rough  unbleached  calico.'  '  Babies  of  twelve  months  or 
thereabouts  have  their  feet  compressed  into  tight  laced-up  boots 
over  thick  socks  doubled  under  their  feet  to  make  them  fit  into 
the  boots.'  '  In  some  workhouses  the  children  have  no  toys,  in 
others  the  toys  remain  tidily  on  a  shelf  out  of  reach  so  that  there 
may  be  no  litter  on  the  floor.' 

In  another  extensive  workhouse  it  was  found  that  the  babies  of  one  or  two 
years  of  age  were  preparing  for  their  afternoon  sleep.  They  were  seated  hi  rows 
on  wooden  benches  in  front  of  a  wooden  table.  On  the  table  was  a  long  narrow 
cushion,  and  when  the  babies  were  sufficiently  exhausted  they  fell  forward  upon 
this  to  sleep !  The  position  seemed  most  uncomfortable  and  likely  to  be 
injurious. 

In  another  place  it  was  stated 

That  the  infants  weaned,  but  unable  to  feed  themselves,  are  sometimes 
placed  in  a  row  and  the  whole  row  fed  with  one  spoon  .  .  .  from  one  plate 
of  rice  pudding.  The  spoon  went  in  and  out  of  the  mouths  all  along  the 
row. 

'  We  were  shocked,'  continues  the  Keport,  '  to  discover  that 
the  infants  in  the  nursery  of  the  great  palatial  establishments  in 
London  and  other  large  towns  seldom  or  never  got  into  the  open  air.' 

We  found  the  nursery  frequently  on  the  third  or  fourth  storey  of  a  gigantic 
block  often  without  balconies,  whence  the  only  means  of  access  even  to  the  work- 
house yard  was  a  flight  of  stone  steps  down  which  it  was  impossible  to  wheel  a 
baby  carriage  of  any  kind.  There  was  no  staff  of  nurses  adequate  to  carrying 
fifty  or  sixty  infants  out  for  an  airing.  In  some  of  these  workhouses  it  was  frankly 
admitted  that  these  babies  never  left  their  own  quarters  (and  the  stench  that  we 
have  described),  and  never  got  into  the  open  air  during  the  whole  period  of  their 
residence  in  the  workhouse  nursery. 

In  short,  '  we  regret  to  report,'  say  the  Commissioners,  '  that 
these  workhouse  nurseries  are,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  alike  in 
structural  arrangements,  equipment,  organisation,  and  staffing, 
wholly  unsuited  to  the  healthy  rearing  of  infants.' 

'  See,  here  come  the  coffins  ! ' 

Coffins — tiny  wooden  boxes — of  just  cheap  deal ;  some  with 
a  wreath  of  flowers,  and  followed  by  a  weeping  woman  ;  others 
just  conveyed  by  officials — unwanted,  unregretted  babies. 

As  far  as  one's  eye  can  reach  they  come.  Coffins  and  coffins, 
and  still  more  coffins  ;  almost  as  many  coffins  as  there  were 
babies. 

'  Not  quite.     The  Keport  repeats  the  evidence  of  the  Medical 
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Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Poor-Law  purposes, 
who  some  years  ago  made  a  careful  inquiry  and  found  that  one 
baby  out  of  every  three  died  annually.  "  A  long  time  ago,"  did 
I  hear  you  murmur,  "  and  things  are  better  now  "  ? ' 

'  Would  that  it  were  so,  but  a  more  recent  inquiry  made  by  the 
Commissioners  shows  that  out  of  every  thousand  children  born  in 
the  Poor-Law  institutions  forty  to  forty-five  die  within  a  week, 
and  out  of  8483  infants  who  were  born  during  1907  in  the  work- 
houses of  the  450  Unions  inquired  into,  no  fewer  than  1050  (or 
13  per  cent.)  actually  died  on  the  premises  before  attaining  one 
year.'  '  The  infantile  mortality  in  the  population  as  a  whole,' 
write  the  authors  of  the  Minority  Report,  '  exposed  to  all  dangers 
of  inadequate  medical  attendance  and  nursing,  lack  of  sufficient 
food,  warmth,  and  care,  and  parental  ignorance  and  neglect,  is 
admittedly  excessive.  The  corresponding  mortality  among  the 
infants  in  the  Poor-Law  institutions,  where  all  these  dangers  may 
be  supposed  to  be  absent,  is  between  two  and  three  times  as  great.' 

'  It  must  be  the  fault  of  the  system,  it  is  often  said,  that  children, 
like  chickens,  cannot  for  long  be  safely  aggregated  together.5 

'  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  the  system  or  the  administra- 
tion which  is  most  to  blame,  but  the  facts  are  incontrovertible.  In 
some  workhouses  40  per  cent,  of  the  babies  die  within  the  year. 
In  ten  others  493  babies  were  born,  and  only  fourteen,  or  3  per  cent., 
perished  before  they  had  lived  through  four  seasons.  In  ten  other 
workhouses  333  infants  saw  the  light,  and  through  the  gates  114 
coffins  were  borne,  or  33  per  cent,  of  the  whole.' 

This  variation  would  appear  to  point  to  faults  of  administra- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  system  is  contrary  to  nature  ;  for 
the  natural  law  limits  families  to  a  few  children,  and  usually  pro- 
vides that  King  Baby  should  rule  as  sole  monarch  for  eighteen 
months  or  two  years.  On  this  the  Report  says  : 

It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  persons  experienced  in  the  peculiar  dangers  of 
institutions  for  infants  of  tender  years,  that  the  high  death  rate,  especially  the 
excessive  death  rates  after  the  first  few  weeks  of  life,  right  up  to  the  age  of  three 
or  four,  may  be  due  to  some  adverse  influence  steadily  increasing  in  its  deleterious 
effect  the  longer  the  child  is  exposed  to  it.  In  the  scarlet  fever  wards  of  isolation 
hospitals  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  mere  aggregation  of  cases  may  possibly 
produce,  unless  there  are  the  most  elaborate  measures  for  disinfection,  a  dangerous 
'  intensification  '  of  the  disease.  In  the  workhouse  nursery  there  is  practically 
no  periodical  disinfection.  The  walls,  the  floors,  the  furniture,  must  all  become, 
year  after  year,  more  impregnated  with  whatever  mephitic  atmosphere  prevails. 
The  very  cots  in  which  the  infants  lie  have  been  previously  tenanted  by  an  incal- 
culable succession  of  infants  in  all  states  of  health  and  morbidity. 
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'  Is  the  long  undertaker's  bill  to  be  deplored,  considering  the 
parentage  of  this  class  of  children  and  the  way  the  guardians  rear 
them  ?  ' 

The  nation  wants  the  babies  ;  indeed,  to  maintain  its  position 
it  must  have  them,  and  '  the  tendency  of  nature  is  to  return  to  the 
normal ' — a  scientific  fact  of  profound  civic  importance.  Besides, 
the  Keport  says  : 

We  find  that  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the  women  admitted  to  the  workhouse 
for  lying-in  are  either  feeble-minded  girls,  persistently  immoral  women,  or  wives 
deserted  by  their  husbands.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  past  years, 
this  is  no  longer  a  correct  description  of  the  patients  in  what  have  become,  in  effect, 
maternity  hospitals.  Out  of  all  the  women  who  gave  birth  to  children  in  the 
Poor-Law  institutions  of  England  and  Wales  during  1907,  it  appears  that  about 
30  per  cent,  were  married  women.  In  the  Poor-Law  institutions  of  London 
and  some  other  towns  the  proportion  of  married  women  rises  to  40  and  even  to 
50  per  cent. 

As  to  how  the  guardians  rear  the  babies  that  is  another  matter. 
But  let  us  leave  institutions  with  the  high  walls,  the  monotony 
which  stifles,  the  organisation  which  paralyses  energy,  the  control 
which  alike  saps  freedom  and  initiation,  and  the  unfailing  pro- 
vision of  food  no  one  visibly  earns,  so  that  we  may  go  and  visit 
some  of  the  homes  which  the  guardians  subsidise,  and  where 
they  keep,  or  partially  keep,  out  of  the  ratepayers'  pockets  1633801 
children. 

I. — A  clean  home  this,  mother  out  at  work,  earning  4s.  6d.  by 
charing ;  the  guardians  giving  7s.  6d.  Four  children,  (13,  9,  6,  4),  left 
to  themselves  while  she  is  out,  but  evidently  fond  of  home  and 
each  other.  A  small  kitchen  garden  which  would  abundantly  pay 
for  care,  but  fatigue  compels  its  neglect.  No  meat  is  included  in 
her  budget,  and  but  3d.  a  week  for  milk  ;  but  12s.  a  week,  and 
4s.  6d.  of  it  depending  on  her  never  ailing  and  her  employers 
always  requiring  her,  is  hardly  adequate  on  which  to  pay  rent  and 
keep  five  people,  providing  the  children  with  their  sole  items  of 
life's  capital — health,  height,  and  strength. 

II. — A  dirty  home  this,  in  a  filthy  court.  The  mother  is  out ; 
the  children  playing  among  the  street  garbage.  Their  clothes  are 
ragged,  their  heads  verminous,  their  poor  faces  sharp  with  that 
expression  which  always  wanting  and  never  being  satisfied  stamps 
indelibly  on  the  human  countenance.  One  bed  and  a  mattress 
pulled  on  to  the  floor  is  all  that  is  provided  for  the  restful  sleep 
of  six  people ;  and  3s.  a  week  is  what  a  pitiful  public  subscribes  via 
the  rates  to  show  its  appreciation  of  such  a  home  life.  Waste  and 
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worse.  The  Majority  Report  quotes  with  approval  the  words  of 
Dr.  Me  Vail :  '  In  many  cases  the  amount  allowed  by  the  guardians 
for  the  maintenance  of  outdoor  pauper  children  cannot  possibly 
suffice  to  keep  them  even  moderately  well.'  This  could  be  applied 
to  Case  I.  '  Many  mothers  having  to  earn  their  living  .  .  .  cannot 
attend  to  their  children  at  home,  so  that  there  is  no  proper  cooking, 
the  house  is  untidy  and  uncomfortable,  and  the  living  rooms  and 
bedrooms  un ventilated  and  dirty.'  This  could  be  applied  to 
Case  II. 

III.— A  disgraceful  home  this,  best  perhaps  described  in  the 
words  of  the  Majority  Report : 

A  widow  with  three  children,  a  well-known  drunken  character,  was  relieved 
with  3«.,  one  of  her  children  earning  Is.,  making  a  total  of  10s.  It  was  urged  by 
the  relieving  officer  that  it  was  no  case  for  out-relief  as  it  was  encouraging  drunken- 
ness and  immorality.  ...  It  was  held  that  the  relief  having  been  suspended  for 
a  month,  she  had  suffered  sufficient  punishment.  The  officer  said :  '  She  still 
drinks,'  and  that  4*.  relief  was  given  on  December  13,  '  to  tide  her  over  the  holi- 
days.' She  had  been  before  the  police  for  drunkenness.  It  was  considered  (by 
the  guardians)  to  meet  the  disqualification  of  the  case  by  reducing  the  relief  to 
3?.  instead  of  4s. 

IV. — An  immoral  home  this,  again  best  described  in  official 
words  : 

I  saw  in  one  instance  out-relief  children  habitually  sent  out  to  pilfer  in  a  small 
way,  others  to  beg,  some  whose  mothers  were  drunkards  or  living  immoral  lives. 
.  .  .  These  definitely  bad  mothers  were  but  a  small  minority  of  the  mothers 
whom  we  visited,  but  there  were  many  of  a  negatively  bad  type,  people  without 
standard,  whining,  colourless  people,  often  with  poor  health.  If  out-relief  is 
given  at  all  ...  those  who  give  it  must  take  the  responsibility  for  its  right  use. 

V. — A  good  home  this.  Mother  a  seamstress,  earning  about 
9s.  a  week,  and  the  board  of  guardians  granting  another  6s. 
Four  children  (11,  9,  6,  and  2)  made  happy  by  the  motherly  love  of 
a  steady,  methodical,  and  careful  woman,  who,  however,  cannot 
support  them  except  by  living  without  amusement  and  working  un- 
ceasingly, as  well  as  by  getting  charitable  help  towards  their  clothes 
from  the  Church,  country  holidays  from  the  Children's  Country 
Holiday  Fund,  official  help  in  dinners  from  the  Educational 
Authority,  and  medical  help  from  the  health  visitor  or  nurse  engaged 
by  the  Town  Council.  What  a  confusion  of  sources,  what  want  of 
inquiry,  what  danger  of  overlapping  ;  five  organisations  to  aid  the 
game  family,  three  of  them  State  supplied,  two  supported  by 
religious  or  philanthropic  persons.  On  this  confusion,  which  is 
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not  only  extravagant  to  the  ratepayers,  but  corrupting  to  the 
character  of  the  recipients,  the  Minority  Eeport  lays  great  stress. 

In  1898,  when  Lord  Peel  was  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Children's 
Association,  its  executive  Committee  brought  out  a  chart  which 
showed  that  there  were  nationally  supported  children  under  the 
Local  Government  Board,  under  the  Home  Office,  under  the 
Education  Department,  under  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board, 
under  the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  each  using  its  own  administrative 
organisation.  At  that  time  the  same  children  were  being  dealt  with 
by  what  may  be  called  rival  authorities,  without  any  machinery 
for  co-operation  or  opportunities  of  interchange  of  knowledge  or 
experience.  Since  then  there  has  been  but  little  change,  and  the 
Keports  point  out  forcibly  the  existence  of  the  same  conditions 
only  worse,  inasmuch  as  more  parents  now  seek  free  food  and 
other  assistance  for  their  children  from  official  hands. 

Face  to  face  with  such  a  serious  confusion  of  evils,  affecting 
as  they  do  the  character  of  the  people — the  very  foundation  of 
our  national  greatness  ;  confronted  with  the  complicated  problem 
how  to  simplify  machinery  which  has  been  growing  for  years, 
and  is  further  entangled  with  the  undergrowth  of  vast  numbers 
of  officials  and  their  vested  interests  ;  distressed  on  the  one  hand 
by  the  clamour  of  that  section  of  society  who  think  that  every- 
thing should  be  done  by  the  State,  and  on  the  other  by  the  in- 
sistent demand  of  those  who  see  the  incalculable  good  which 
springs  from  volunteer  effort  or  agencies,  the  bewildered  statesman 
might  be  sympathised  with,  if  not  excused,  if  he  did  feel  inclined 
to  agree  with  Mr.  John  Burns'  suggestion,  and  leave  it  all  to 
him. 

'  I  care  for  the  people,'  in  effect  he  said,  '  I  know  their  needs. 
I  have  the  officials  to  do  the  work.  I  am  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  Be  easy,  leave  it  all  to  me,  I  will  report  to 
the  House  once  in  three  months.  All  will  be  well.' 

It  sounds  a  simple  plan,  but,  before  it  can  be  even  seriously 
advocated,  it  would  be  as  well  to  survey  the  recent  history  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  see  if,  even  under  this  President, 
its  past  record  gives  hope  for  future  effective  achievement.  Once 
more  let  us  begin  with — 

(a)  The  Babies. — Sir  John  Simon,  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  wrote  forcibly  on  the  subject  more 
than  a  generation  past.  Dr.  Fuller's  Report  was  made  years  ago 
Again  and  again  reform  has  been  urged  by  Poor  Law  Inspectors  and 
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workhouse  officials,  who  have  asked  for  additional  powers  to 
obtain  information  or  classification  or  detention.  What  has  the 
Local  Government  Board  done  ?  The  following  extract  from  the 
Minority  Report  can  be  the  reply  : 

Alike  in  the  prevention  of  the  continued  procreation  of  the  feeble-minded,  in 
the  rescue  of  girl-mothers  from  a  life  of  sexual  immorality,  and  in  the  reduction 
of  infantile  mortality  in  respectable  but  necessitous  families,  the  destitution 
authorities,  in  spite  of  their  great  expenditure,  are  to-day  effecting  no  useful 
results.  With  regard  to  the  two  first  of  these  problems,  at  any  rate,  the  activities 
of  the  boards  of  guardians  are,  in  our  judgment,  actually  intensifying  the  evil. 
If  the  State  had  desired  to  maximise  both  feeble-minded  procreation,  and  birth 
out  of  wedlock,  there  could  not  have  been  suggested  a  more  apt  device  than  the 
provision,  throughout  the  country,  of  general  mixed  workhouses,  organised  as 
they  are  now  to  serve  as  unconditional  maternity  hospitals.  .  .  .  While  thus 
encouraging  .  .  .  these  evils  they  are  doing  little  to  arrest  the  appalling  prevent- 
ible  mortality  that  prevails  among  the  infants  of  the  poor. 

(b)  The  Children  in  the  Workhouses.—  So  long  ago  as  1841  the 
Poor-Law  Commissioners  pointed  out  forcibly  the  evils  connected 
with  the  maintenance  of  children  in  workhouses.'  In  1896  the 
Departmental  Committee  of  which  Mr.  Mundella  was  chairman, 
and  on  which  I  had  the  honour  of  sitting,  brought  before  the 
public  the  opinion  of  inspectors,  guardians,  officials,  educationists 
and  child-lovers,  all  unanimous  in  condemning  this  system.  '  In 
the  workhouse  the  children  meet  with  crime  and  pauperism  from 
day  to  day.'  '  They  are  in  the  hands  of  adult  paupers  for  their 
cleanliness,  and  the  whole  thing  is  extremely  bad.'  '  The  able- 
bodied  paupers  with  whom  they  associate  are  a  very  bad  class, 
almost  verging  on  criminal,  if  not  quite,'  is  some  of  the  evidence 
quoted  in  the  Report,  and  the  Committee  unanimously  signed  the 
recommendation  '  that  no  children  be  allowed  to  enter  the  work- 
house,' and  now,  thirteen  years  afterwards,  the  same  conditions 
prevail.  The  Majority  Report  thus  describes  cases  of  children  in 
workhouses  : 

The  three-year-old  children  were  in  a  bare  and  desolate  room,  sitting  about 
on  the  floor  and  on  wooden  benches,  and  in  dismal  workhouse  dress.  The  older 
ones  had  all  gone  out  to  school  .  .  .  except  a  cripple,  and  a  dreary  little  girl  who 
sat  in  a  cold  room  with  bare  legs  and  her  feet  in  a  pail  of  water  as  a  *  cure  '  for 
broken  chilblains.  ...  The  children's  wards  left  on  our  minds  a  marked  im- 
pression of  confusion  and  defective  administration.  ...  In  appearance  the 
children  were  dirty,  untidy,  ill-kept,  and  almost  neglected.  Their  clothes  might 
be  described  with  little  exaggeration  as  ragged  .  .  .  The  boys'  day-room  is  abso- 
lutely dreary  and  bare,  and  they  share  a  yard  and  lavatories  with  the  young  men. 
.  .  .  An  old  man  sleeps  with  the  boys.  It  is  a  serious  drawback  (says  the  inspector) 
that  every  Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  say  nothing  of  summer  and  winter  holidays, 
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have  for  the  most  part  to  be  spent  in  the  workhouse,  where  they  either  live  amid 
rigid  discipline  and  get  no  freedom,  or  else  if  left  to  themselves  are  likely  to  come 
under  the  evil  influence  of  adult  inmates.  The  Local  Government  Board  inspec- 
tors point  out  that,  even  if  the  children  go  to  the  elementary  schools  for  teaching, 
the  practice  of  rearing  them  in  the  workhouse  exposes  them  to  the  contamination 
of  communication  with  the  adult  inmates  whose  influence  is  often  hideously 
depraving. 

'  Terrible  ! '  my  reader  will  say ;  '  but  surely  the  reform  re- 
quires legislation,  and  the  Poor  Law  is  too  large  a  subject  to  tinker 
on,  it  must  be  dealt  with  after  time  has  been  given  for  due  thought.' 
To  this  I  would  reply  that  even  if  it  did  require  legislation  there 
has  been  time  enough  to  obtain  it  during  all  these  years  that  the 
evils  have  existed  ;  but  to  quote  the  Majority  Report :  '  So  far  as 
the  "  in  and  out "  children  are  concerned  it  is  probable  that  no 
further  power  would  be  needed,  since  the  guardians  already  have 
power  under  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1899,  to  adopt  children  until  the 
age  of  eighteen.'  This  Act,  I  may  say  in  passing,  was  initiated, 
drafted,  and  finally  secured,  not  by  the  responsible  authorities 
but  by  the  efforts  of  the  State  Children's  Association. 

Why,  then,  has  not  the  Local  Government  Board  removed  the 
children  from  the  workhouses  ?  Why,  indeed  ? 

(c)  The  Ins  and  Outs. — In  1896  the  Departmental  Committee 
quoted  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lockwood,  the  Local  Government 
Board  Inspector,  who  referred  to  '  cases  of  children  who  are 
constantly  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse,  dragged  about  the 
streets  by  their  parents,  and  who  practically  get  no  education 
at  all,'  and  he  puts  in  a  table  of  '  particulars  of  eleven  families 
representing  the  more  prominent  "  ins  and  outs  " '  of  one  Metro- 
politan West-end  workhouse  of  whom  '  one  family  of  three 
children  had  been  admitted  and  discharged  sixty-two  times  in 
thirteen  months.'  Other  cases  were  given,  for  instance  : 

D ,  a  general  labourer,  who  has  three  boys  and  a  girl,  who  come  in  and  out 

on  an  average  once  a  week. 

A  family  named  W .  The  husband  drunken,  and  has  been  in  an  asylum  ; 

the  wife  unable  to  live  with  him.  He  would  take  his  boys  out  in  the  early  morning, 
leave  them  somewhere,  meet  them  again  at  night,  and  bring  them  back  to  the 
workhouse  ;  they  had  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  had  wandered  about  in  the  cold  all 
day. 

'  This  state  of  things  is  cruel  and  disastrous  in  every  respect,' 
writes  the  Committee  in  1896  appointed,  be  it  remembered,  by 
the  Department  to  elicit  facts  and  '  to  advise  as  to  any  changes 
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that  may  be  desirable.'    Yet  we  find  that  in  1909  the  same  con- 
ditions exist.   To  quote  the  Report : 

Out  of  twenty  special  cases  of  which  details  have  been  obtained,  twelve  families 
have  been  in  and  out  ten  or  more  times ;  one  child  had  been  admitted  thirty-nine 
times  in  eleven  years  ;  another  twenty-three  times  in  six  years.  The  Wandsworth 
Union  has  a  large  number  of  dissolute  persons  in  the  workhouse  with  children  in 
the  intermediate  schools.  The  parents  never  go  out  without  taking  the  children, 
and  seem  to  hold  the  threat  of  doing  so  as  a  rod  over  the  heads  of  the  guardians. 
One  mother  frequently  had  her  child  brought  out  of  his  bed  to  go  out  into  the  cold 
winter  night.  One  boy  who  had  been  admitted  twenty- five  times  in  ten  years 
had  been  sent  more  than  once  to  Banstead  Schools,  but  had  never  stayed  there 
long.  Whenever  he  knew  he  was  to  go  there  he  used  to  write  to  his  mother  in  the 
workhouse,  when  she  would  apply  for  her  discharge  and  go  out  with  him. 

In  the  thirteen  years  which  have  passed  since  the  issue  of  the 
two  Reports,  what  has  the  Local  Government  Board  done  ?  It 
has  induced  some  of  the  boards  to  establish  receiving  or  inter- 
mediary houses  at  the  cost,  in  the  Metropolis,  of  about  200,0002., 
but  that  is  but  attacking  the  symptom  and  leaving  the  disease 
untouched.  Without  an  ideal  for  child-life  or  appreciation  of 
child-nature,  it  has  been  content  to  let  this  hideous  state  of  things 
go  on.  Again  to  quote  the  Report : 

It  has  done  nothing  to  prevent  the  children  from  being  dragged  in  and  out  of 
the  workhouse  as  it  suits  their  parents'  whim  or  convenience.  The  man  or 
woman  may  take  the  children  to  a  succession  of  casual  wards  or  the  lowest 
common  lodging-houses.  They  may  go  out  with  the  intention  of  using  the 
children,  half  clad  and  blue  with  cold,  as  a  means  of  begging  from  the  soft- 
hearted, or  they  may  go  out  simply  to  enjoy  a  day's  liberty,  and  find  the 
children  only  encumbrances,  to  be  neglected  and  half  starved.  .  .  .  The  unfor- 
tunate boys  and  girls  who  are  dragged  backwards  and  forwards  by  parents  of 
the  '  in  and  out '  class  practically  escape  supervision.  They  pass  the  whole 
period  of  school  age  alternately  being  cleansed  and  '  fed  up  '  in  this  or  that  Poor- 
Law  institution,  or  starving  on  scraps  and  blows  amid  filth  and  vice  in  their 
periodical  excursions  in  the  outer  world,  exactly  as  it  suits  the  caprice  or 
convenience  of  their  reckless  and  irresponsible  parents. 

And  the  Local  Government  Board  has  stood  by  for  years  and 
stands  by  still  and  lets  the  evils  go  on.  Meanwhile  it  is  the  children 
who  suffer  and  die  ;  it  is  the  children  who  are  being  robbed  of 
their  birthright  of  joy  as  they  pass  a  miserable  childhood  in  poverty 
in  workhouses  or  in  huge  institutions ;  it  is  the  children  whose 
potentialities  for  good,  and  strength,  and  usefulness  are  being 
allowed  to  wither  and  waste  and  turn  into  evil  and  pain.  It  is  the 
children  who  are  needed  for  the  nation  ;  it  is  the  nation  who 
supports  them ;  and  it  is  the  nation  who  must  decide  their  future. 

Speaking  for  myself  (not  in  any  official  capacity),  twenty-two 
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years'  experience  as  manager  of  a  barrack  school,  two  years'  member- 
ship of  the  Departmental  Committee,  twelve  years'  work  as  the 
honorary  secretary  of  the  State  Children's  Association  have  brought 
me  to  the  well-grounded  opinion  that  the  children  should  be 
removed  altogether  from  the  care  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  placed  under  the  Board  of  Education.  This  Board's  one 
concern  is  children.  Its  inspectors  have  to  consider  nothing 
beyond  the  children's  welfare,  and  its  organisation  admits  the 
latest  development  in  the  art  of  training,  both  in  day  and 
boarding  schools. 

However  much  courtesy  demanded  moderation,  the  fact  remains 
that  both  the  Keports  are  a  strong  condemnation  of  the  whole  of 
the  Poor-Law  work  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  both  in 
principle  and  administration.  The  condition  of  the  aged,  the  sick, 
the  unemployed,  the  mentally  defective,  the  vagrant,  the  out-relief 
cases,  as  well  as  the  children,  alike  come  in  for  strong  expressions 
of  disapproval  or  for  proposals  for  reform  so  drastic  as  to  carry 
condemnation.  If  such  a  report  had  been  issued  on  the  work  of 
the  Admiralty  or  the  War  Office,  the  whole  country  would  have 
demanded  immediate  change.  '  They  have  tried  and  failed,'  it 
would  be  said ;  '  let  some  one  else  try ' ;  and  a  similar  demand 
is  made  by  those  of  us  who  have  seen  many  generations  of  children 
exposed  to  these  evils,  and  waited,  and  hoped,  and  despaired, 
and  waited  and  hoped  again.  But  once  more  some  of  the 
best  brains  in  the  country  have  faced  the  problem  of  the  poor, 
and  demanded  reforms,  and  so  far  as  the  children  are  concerned 
almost  the  identical  reforms  demanded  thirteen  years  ago ;  once 
more  the  nation  has  been  compelled  to  turn  its  mind  to  this  painful 
subject,  and  there  is  again  ground  for  hope  that  the  lives  of  the 
wanted  babies  will  be  saved,  and  their  education  be  such  as  to 
fit  them  to  contribute  to  the  strength  and  honour  of  the  nation. 

HENRIETTA  0.  BARNETT. 
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'  Gora'  off  on  the  bust,  Higgle  ?  '  Mr.  Will  called  out  in  his  free 
way  as  we  started,  and  Mrs.  Wuthers  passed  the  remark  that  that 
was  not  the  way  she  allowed  her  young  men  lodgers  to  talk  to  her. 
1  Why  don't  you  git  a  girl  to  'elp  in  the  'ouse  ?  It  gives  you  a 
better  standing,'  said  she. 

1 1  can't  get  on  with  girls,'  said  I  rather  sharp.  '  Never  could. 
You  can't  take  your  eyes  off  'em  for  a  minute  without  regretting 
it  and  findin'  that  they've  been  up  to  something  as  they  shouldn't. 
Even  the  knife  and  bute  boy  makes  me  wish  he'd  never  been  born 
at  times.  And  it's  not  that  I've  a  nasty  temper.  I'm  easy  enough 
to  get  along  with  if  I'm  let  alone.' 

4  Well,  you're  looking  very  poorly,'  said  Mrs.  Wuthers  with  a 
sympathy  as  wasn't  asked  for. 

'  Mrs.  Wuthers,'  said  I,  quite  firm,  '  I  don't  often  have  an  out, 
but  when  I  do  I  want  to  enjoy  myself.  I  didn't  come  to  Sandy- 
beach  for  the  day  to  be  reminded  of  'ome.  Let  bygones  be  bygones, 
and  what  shall  we  do  first  ?  No,  I'm  not  going  on  the  switchback. 
I've  never  really  enjoyed  a  good  shaking  up  since  I  began  to  put 
on  weight.  But  why  not  a  donkey-ride  ?  ' 

A  donkey-ride  it  was,  and  I  should  have  enjoyed  it  if  mine 
hadn't  happened  to  be  a  tired  one  what  needed  a  lot  of  encourage- 
ment. But  I  will  draw  a  veil  over  the  rest  of  the  day  until  we'd 
had  our  tea,  and  Mrs.  Wuthers  persuaded  me  to  have  my  fortune 
told  by  a  gipsy  on  the  South  Shore,  little  thinking  that  with  her 
dark  words  a  shadow  would  be  cast  upon  my  sunny  life.  For 
sunny  it  was  up  to  then,  in  spite  of  the  bute  boy.  She  told  me 
secrets  of  the  past  as  I'd  firmly  believed  to  be  buried,  an'  she  made 
me  feel  I  could  have  wished  that  Mrs.  Wuthers  would  mind  her  own 
business  and  wait  out  of  hearing,  instead  of  edgin'  up  as  I  could 
'ear  as  near  as  possible  to  the  tent  door.  She  said  I'd  been  un- 
fortunate in  my  choice  of  a  nusband,  and  that  I  had  thrown  away 
a  chance  of  a  fair  gentleman  with  a  trustful  nature  as  'ad  loved  me 
true.  I  'card  Mrs.  Wuthers  snifiin'  when  this  was  said,  and  I 
knew  that  she  was  rememberin'  that  her  John  Willie  had  courted 
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me  onst,  and  only  took  to  'er  on  the  rebound,  as  it  were,  an'  I  felt 
that  she  was  bein'  'arrowed  and  whether  she  deserved  it  or  not 
for  eavesdroppin'  were  not  for  me  to  say,  but  I  hope  I've  a  Christian 
spirit,  and  I  said  to  the  gipsy,  I  said,  '  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its 
dead.  What  about  the  future  ?  Can  you  see  any  money  in  me 
'and  ?  ' 

The  gipsy  shook  her  head.  Poor  spirits  she  seemed  to  be  in 
that  afternoon. 

'  A  little,'  said  she,  '  and  very  late  in  life.  Also  a  great  sur- 
prise, and  a  quarrel,  and  a  new  friend.' 

'  I'm  not  one  for  pickin'  up  new  acquaintances,'  said  I,  hurt. 

4  This  one  will  be  thrust  upon  you,  lady,'  said  she  darkly. 
'  And  at  the  same  time  you  will  lose  something  you  deeply  value 
by  your  own  fatal  mistake.  I  see  a  warning  in  your  hand.' 

And  then  she  stopped  sudden  and  wouldn't  tell  me  another 
thing,  drat  her,  unless  I  give  her  an  extra  shillin',  and  I  didn't 
see  doin'  that  when  I  got  nothin'  but  warnin's  for  the  first  one. 
So  I  told  Mrs.  Wuthers  that  we'd  ought  to  have  known  better  than 
waste  our  time  in  such  foolishness,  and  why  not  have  a  turn  on  the 
Ocean  Wave  ? 

But  Mrs.  Wuthers  said  she  felt  poorly  already  with  them 
shrimps  at  tea,  and  that  she'd  heard  that  the  Ocean  Wave  had 
had  a  naccident  yesterday  with  the  machinery,  and  why  not  go 
to  the  Queen's  Ballroom  and  watch  the  dancin',  and  perhaps  take 
a  turn  if  any  gentleman  should  'appen  to  ask  us  ?  Mrs.  Wuthers 
is  forty-five  and  looks  it,  though  she  did  put  them  new  pink  roses 
in  her  'at,  but  I  passed  no  remarks  and  let  her  have  her  way.  It 
was  a  pleasant  out  enough  but  for  that  gipsy's  words,  and  it  were 
days  before  I  forgot  them,  an'  I  was  that  low  that  the  bute  boy 
couldn't  do  anything  right  for  me,  and  even  Mr.  Will  noticed  that 
something  were  wrong,  and  said  : 

'  Hallo,  old  crumpet-face,  have  you  lost  sixpence  and  found 
a  trouser  button  ?  '  But  I  knew  it  was  just  his  way,  and  took  no 
offence. 

You  couldn't  have  a  nicer  young  gentleman  to  do  for  than 
Mr.  Will.  He's  lodged  with  me  now  for  two  years,  and,  barrin' 
the  time  he  was  goin'  on  his  'oliday  and  only  found  out  when  he 
was  packin'  that  he'd  never  sent  his  grey  flannel  suit  to  the  cleaner, 
we've  never  had  no  words  between  us.  Thirty  shillings  he  pays 
me,  and  never  a  murmur,  though  there  isn't  another  lodger  in  the 
street  as  pays  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five.  And  eat  ?  He'll 
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eat  anything  as  long  as  there's  enough  of  it,  and  never  notices  if 
there's  chops  to  his  tea  every  day  for  a  fortnight — not  more  than 
to  say,  *  Give  the  old  sheep  a  rest  now,  can't  you,  Higgie  ?  '  And 
then  I  show  him  that  his  lightest  word  is  law  to  me,  and  give 
'im  filleted  plaice  every  blessed  day  till  he  asks  for  chops  again. 
A  nappy,  peaceful  life  we  led  in  those  days,  and  I  mended  his  socks 
that  careful  that  he'd  be  so  grateful  he'd  go  and  buy  half  a  dozen 
new  pairs,  to  spare  my  eyes  the  fine  darnin'.  And  he  were  thought- 
ful, too,  as  not  many  young  men  can  be  said  to  be,  for  he  put  all 
the  orniments,  the  blue  and  gold  glass  vawses  that  I  prized  so  'igh, 
and  the  pink  glass  jugs  with  cornflowers  on  'em,  an'  the  crinkled 
china  baskets  with  shepherds  and  such — he  put  all  of  'em  away 
careful  in  the  drawer  of  the  chiffonier.  He  said  you  never  knew 
when  a  naccident  might  happen,  and  the  thought  of  their  peril 
got  on  his  nerves.  One  in  a  nundred  he  is. 

Mrs.  Wuthers  was  always  harpin'  upon  one  string. 

'  You  wait  till  he  gets  married,'  said  she.  '  You  wait  till  he 
gets  his  rise,  and  begins  to  take  an  interest  in  the  gardin,  and  leaves 
furniture  catalogues  about  the  front  room.'  And  then  I  said  very 
distant  that  I  was  grown  tired  of  waitin',  and  my  only  wish  was  to 
see  'im  grow  to  a  nappy  manhood. 

4  'E  knows  when  'e's  got  a  good  'ome,'  I  said.  But  my  heart 
grew  cold  within  me  at  the  bare  thought.  I'd  had  no  children  of 
my  own,  and  he'd  got  round  me  with  his  free  ways  and  his  jolly 
laugh,  not  to  speak  of  the  thirty  shillings  a  week,  which  was  a  mere 
nothing  compared  with  the  idea  of  losin'  him.  And  what  with 
Mrs.  Wuthers'  'ints  and  the  gipsy's  warnin's,  the  idea  began  to  be 
a  naunting  one.  '  Don't  cross  your  bridges  before  they're  burnt,' 
says  I  to  myself.  And  yet  I  found  no  real  lasting  comfort  in  the 
proverb.  '  He's  a  fine,  manly  youth,'  I  says  to  myself,  '  with  a 
nead  full  of  football  and  cricket.  He  doesn't  play  no  silly  mixed 
games  with  young  women  such  as  tennis  or  golf  or  'ockey.  Regards 
'em  as  dirt  beneath  'is  feet,  he  often  says  so.  And  in  the  winter 
evenings  he  goes  to  no  theatres  nor  'alls.  Fencin'  classes  and 
Spanish  conversation  lessons,  and  political  meetings — often  ending 
in  rows,  it's  but  too  true,  but,  still,  none  of  'em  leading  to  ladies' 
society. 

'  I  won't  believe  he  wastes  a  neye  on  the  sex,'  said  I  to  Mrs. 
Wuthers. 

'  You  watch  him,'  says  she.  '  You  never  know.  Them 
blind  ones  often  sees  the  fust.  Run  into  a  lamp-post  they  do 
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when  they  come  to  it,  instead  of  seeing  it  all  down  the  road  and 
keeping  out  of  its  way.' 

*  'E  knows  'is  lines  'as  fallen  in  pleasant  places,'  said  I,  quiet, 
and  dropped  the  subject.     '  Them  as  lives  longest  sees  the  most.' 

And  then  a  fortnight  after  my  day's  out  I  had  the  second 
warning.  He  come  'home  twenty  minutes  early  one  night  and 
said  he  was  dining  out,  and  had  I  seen  his  dress  shirt  lately  ? 

'  There's  three  clean  in  your  drawer,  Mr.  Will,'  says  I,  dignified. 
'  And  you  might  have  mentioned  it  before.' 

1  Good  old  Higgie  !     Shaving- water,  quick  ! ' 

4  A  nice  'ot  tea  wasted,'  said  I,  following  him  down  the  lobby, 
though  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

*  Eat  it  yourself,  Higgie.     You're  getting  much  too  thin.' 
Then  the  door  banged  and  there^was  me,  fourteen  stone  as  near 

as  makes  no  difference  ! 

From  fragments  as  I  gathered  while  waiting  on  them  the  day 
young  Mr.  Murphy  dropped  in,  I  found  that  it  was  'is  sister  on  a 
visit  from  Ireland,  and  quite  pretty-looking,  too,  from  a  photo  I 
found  in  Mr.  Will's  jacket-pocket.  My  heart  was  like  lead.  I  got 
no  sleep.  I  didn't  fancy  my  food.  Mr.  Will  wanted  to  have  a  tea- 
party  for  her,  but  I  put  them  off  with  an  attack  of  spasms,  and 
heaven  forgive  me  if  it  was  in  the  heart  rather  than  in  the  inside. 

A  fortnight  she  stayed,  and  me  on  'ot  irons  all  the  time,  and 
then  Mr.  Will  told  me  that  she  was  going  back  to  Dublin  the  next 
day. 

'  We're  all  breaking  our  hearts  for  her,'  he  said  in  his  jolly,  open 
way.  '  I'm  going  to  see  her  for  the  last  time  at  Charling  to-morrow. 
She's  going  by  the  eight-thirty,  you  see — my  train — and  she  gets 
out  at  Charling  and  waits  for  the  nine-five  to  Liverpool.  I  shall 
get  out  with  her  and  we  shall  be  able  to  have  a  nice  long  talk — 
twenty  minutes.  I  can't  see  her  off,  because  I  shall  have  to  catch 
the  nine-three  on  to  town.  Still,  we  can  have  a  nice  talk.  Don't 
let  me  miss  my  train,  Higgie.  Murphy  can't  go.' 

A  nice  talk  !  The  wild  joy  I  had  felt  at  the  news  of  her 
going  away  melted  like  snow  on  the  mountains.  Ah !  I  knew  what 
that  meant,  with  poor,  tender-hearted  Mr.  Will  at  the  mercy  of 
that  girl  with  her  big  eyes — asking  for  a  noffer,  I  daresay,  all  the 
time — and  her  Irish  ways — Cork  she  comes  from.  Well,  I  ask  you. 

He  went  to  bed  smiling  and  happy,  I  shouldn't  wonder.  And 
I — well,  I  sat  down  and  cried  my  heart  out.  And  then  I  had  my 
supper — toasted  cheese  and  onions  it  was,  for  I'd  no  appetite  for 
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solids— and  I  thought  and  thought,  and  did  my  best  to  find  a  plan 
to  save  poor  Mr.  Will.  And  nothing  come  to  me  until  I  went  into 
the  front  room  to  see  if  Mr.  Will  had  left  the  winder  open — through 
a  norrible  passion  for  fresh  air  he  has — and  to  wind  the  clock  up, 
and  then,  finding  it  had  lost  an  hour,  as  usual,  I  was  just  going  to 
move  the  hands,  when  I  thought  of  something.  It's  a  beautiful 
timepiece — a  pinky-yellow  marble,  very  nicely  mottled,  and  pre- 
sented to  my  husband  on  'is  marriage  by  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Buffaloes,  inscription  an'  all.  *  If  I  was  to  leave  this  blessed  time- 
piece alone,'  said  I,  thoughtful,  '  a  nour  behind,  as  Providence  has 
arranged  it,  he  will  miss  the  eight-thirty,  and  he'll  miss  her,  and 
when  he  gets  to  town  she'll  be  safe  on  her  way  to  Ireland.  Now, 
then  ! ' 

I  tried  to  think  it  out.  Mr.  Will  was  called  at  a  quarter  to 
eight.  He  rushed  into  'is  cold  bath  at  eight  an'  swallered  'is  good 
bacon  whole,  and  gulped  his  tea,  if  it  was  cool  enough — quite  pleased 
he  used  to  be  when  the  kettle  'ad  been  off  the  boil — and  run  to  the 
station.  He  never  looked  at  his  watch,  and  if  he  did  it  was  but 
an  unreliable  one,  as  he  well  knew,  and  he  looked  to  me  to  keep 
him  straight. 

'  He'll  never  know  till  he  gets  to  town,'  said  I,  and  then  a 
hawful  thought  seized  me.  Mr.  Will  had  often  told  me  what  a 
norrer  his  boss  had  of  unpunctuality  in  the  staff,  and  how  he 
always  came  early  himself  to  see  that  he  wasn't  being  deceived. 

'  Pore  Briggs,'  said  he  to  me  only  last  week,  '  came  an  hour 
late  for  the  second  time,  and  the  boss  told  him  they'd  done  so 
well  without  him  in  that  hour  that  he  thought  they  could  do  with- 
out him  altogether.' 

Mr.  Will  mustn't  lose  his  job  through  me.  I  gave  up  the  idea 
and  put  the  hands  of  the  clock  on,  and  I  was  so  worried  that  I 
didn't  see  that  I'd  put  it  an  hour  fast. 

'  There !  '  said  I.  «  And  it's  bad  for  it  to  be  put  back.  All 
round  again  I've  got  to  go.  Drat  it !  ' 

And  then  I  stopped. 

Why  not  leave  it  like  that  ?  He  wouldn't  be  late  for  office 
then.  Yet  he'd  be  too  late  to  see  Miss  Murphy  off  for  Liverpool 
from  Charling,  for  he'd  never  know  till  he  got  to  town. 

The  bute  boy  wouldn't  have  come.  I  could  clean  them  brown 
butes  myself.  The  milk  wouldn't  have  come.  Make  his  tea  with 
Swiss.  I've  done  it  before.  The  letters  wouldn't  have  come. 
Well,  he  doesn't  always  get  any,  and  them  often  bills. 
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Every  objection  was  answered.  There  were  risks,  of  course. 
He  might  think  she  had  gone  by  somebody's  motor  or  something, 
and  got  out  at  Charling,  just  the  same,  when  he  found  she  wasn't 
going  by  the  eight-thirty,  or  he  might  discover  his  mistake  in 
time  to  get  a  train  back  to  Charling  from  town.  What  I  hoped 
he'd  do  was  to  take  it  for  granted  that  she'd  changed  her  mind 
about  going,  and  when  I  looked  in  the  guide  and  found  that  there 
was  no  train  back  from  town  till  8.45  I  knew  that  the  railway 
company  at  least  was  on  my  side,  and  therefore  why  not  Providence  ? 

I  didn't  sleep  a  wink  all  night,  but  lay  watching  my  three-and- 
sixpenny  alarum  till  six  o'clock,  and  then  I  crep'  down  and  polished 
his  brown  butes  lovely,  and  laid  the  table,  and  at  ten  to  seven  I 
called  him,  and  said,  '  It's  late,  Mr.  Will — ten  to.' 

I  heard  him  rush  to  his  bath.  Look  at  his  watch  ?  Not  him  ! 
While  he  was  in  his  bath  I  crep'  in  his  room  and  put  his  watch  on, 
and  I  put  the  kitchen  clock  on  too,  for  fear  he  should  come  out  as 
he  sometimes  did  to  tell  the  bute  boy  what  sort  of  an  end  would 
come  to  him  if  he  went  on  smearing  blacking  on  the  laces  as  he  was 
doing. 

But  he  rushed  his  breakfast,  and  swallered  his  tea,  and  jammed 
his  straw  'at  on,  and  slammed  the  front  door ;  and  I  sat  down 
sudden  on  the  rocking-chair,  and  thanked  my  stars  that,  so  far, 
all  was  well. 

Fancy  my  feelings  all  that  day  !  So  much  at  stake  and  not 
knowin'  anything  till  he  come  in  at  six  for  his  tea.  I  got  him  a 
duckling — I  did  indeed — and  a  pound  of  strawberries  which  were 
going  a  little,  the  greengrocer  said,  and  so  I  might  have  them  for 
fourpence.  And  in  he  came  at  six,  smiling  and  jolly,  and  called 
out : 

*  Hurry  up,  Higgie  !  I've  been  feeling  as  if  I'd  missed  a  meal 
all  day.  Look  here,  don't  you  go  getting  me  up  again  in  the  grey 
dawn  like  this,  or  you'll  hear  about  it.  What's  wrong  with  your 
clock,  anyhow  ?  Have  you  been  winding  it  up,  or  doing  something 
it  isn't  used  to  ?  ' 

Seeing  that  he  now  knew  all,  I  thought  it  only  honest  to  tell  him 
the  truth. 

1  The  clock  was  an  hour  fast,  Mr.  Will,'  said  I,  apologising. 
'  I  do  hope  it  hasn't  put  you  out,  sir.' 

He  laughed  softly  and  stared  out  of  the  window. 

'  Well — no — I  rather  like  it.  The  early  morning's  so  jolly, 
isn't  it  ?  So  fresh  and — and  early,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  don't 
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you  know  ?  Fact  is,  Higgle,  we  waste  too  much  of  these  glorious 
summer  days  in  bed.  You've  created  a  precedent  now.  I  really 
think  I  shall  go  by  the  seven- thirty  to-morrow.' 

I  stared  at  him  in  silent  horror.  Me,  at  my  time  of  life,  getting 
up  at  half-past  five  every  morning  !  No  ! 

*  I  do  hope,  Mr.  Will,'  I  said,  humble,  '  that  the  acciden'  didn't 
cause  you  to  miss  Miss  Murphy  ?  ' 

He  stared  at  me. 

'  By  George  ! '  he  said,  '  Higgie,  I  forgot  all  about  it.  I  was 
going  to  see  her  off,  wasn't  I  ?  Poor  little  girl !  Well,  perhaps  it 
was  all  for  the  best.  She's  a  terrible  little  chatterbox,  and  ten 
to  one  I'd  have  been  late  for  biz.  Call  me  at  a  quarter  to  seven 
to-morrow,  Higgie,  won't  you  ?  Won't  be  bad  for  your  rheumatics 
or  anything,  will  it  ?  You  can  always  have  a  good  sleep  in  the 
middle  of  the  morning,  can't  you  ?  ' 

How  like  a  man  !  I  left  him  in  dignified  sorrow.  I  had  only 
myself  to  thank  for  it,  but  what  comfort  was  that  ?  What  comfort 
is  it  ever  ? 

I  hoped  it  was  one  of  his  jokes  ;  but  no.  Every  blessed  morning 
he  got  up  like  a  lark  at  a  quarter  to  seven,  and  it  really  seemed  a 
deal  easier  to  get  him  up  for  that  train  fhan  it  ever  had  been  for 
the  eight-thirty.  It  was  beyond  me.  But  still,  in  spite  of  the  early 
rising,  which  never  had  suited  me,  I  felt  that  my  plan  had  come 
off  in  itself.  I'd  saved  him  from  that  Irish  girl,  and  when  the  dark 
mornings  came  again  he'd  think  twice  before  he  left  his  warm  bed 
earlier  than  the  last  possible  moment.  I  don't  believe  he  thought 
of  her  from  that  moment,  and  when  her  photo  actually  fell  into 
his  water-jug,  where  I  happened  to  lay  it  on  the  edge  as  I  was 
dusting,  he  never  asked  no  questions,  and  I  burnt  it  with  a  thankful 
'eart. 

This  had  happened  about  a  month  before  his  'olidays,  and  I 
was  glad  they  weren't  far  off,  for  in  a  week  or  so  he  began  to  get 
very  quiet  and  take  no  interest  in  his  meals.  He'd  sit  smilin'  at 
his  plate,  too,  in  a  foolish  way  I  didn't  like  at  all.  And  then  his 
clothes  !  He'd  always  had  a  weakness  for  fancy  vests,  but  he'd 
bought  no  new  ones  this  summer  as  yet,  and  wore  the  same  old  blue 
tie  day  in  day  out. 

*  Why  don't  you  get  a  nice  new  summer  suit,  Mr.  Will  ?  '  I  asked 
him,  quite  frank.     *  A  nice  check,  now,  or  a  warm  brown  with  a 
bit  of  red  in  the  stripe.     They've  some  awfully  nice  fancy  suitings 
this  year.     Your  cuffs  is  all  getting  frayed  at  the  edges,  too.     But 
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you'll  pYaps  be  waiting  for  your  'olidays  ?  And  then  your  tie's  a 
bit  messy-looking,  if  I  may  take  the  liberty.' 

He  looked  at  it,  shabby  it  was — very — in  the  mirror,  and  then 
he  smiled. 

'  It's  the  colour  of  my  eyes,  you  see,'  said  he.  '  I  must  always 
wear  a  tie  the  colour  of  my  eyes.' 

I  saw  then  that  his  'olidays  were  coming  none  too  soon,  for  when 
a  sporting  young  gentleman  like  Mr.  Will  begins  to  talk  about  the 
colour  of  his  eyes  it  stands  to  reason  as  there's  a  slate  loose  some- 
where. And  anxious  was  no  word  for  my  feelings.  I  felt  like  a 
mother  to  him,  and  I  went  out  and  bought  a  box  of  iron  pills 
directly  I'd  had  my  tea.  And  yet  in  spite  of  his  queerness  I  had 
no  idea  of  the  shocking  truth — no  more  had  Mrs.  Wuthers.  When 
he  brought  the  little  stamp  photo  and  put  it  on  the  front-room 
mantelpiece  I  thought  nothing  of  it — not  even  curly  'air  she  adn't 
and  no  pretence  at  style.  Even  then  I  only  said,  enquiring  like, 
what  a  nice  face  his  sister  'ad  ;  and  he  said,  '  Now,  you  know 
I  haven't  got  a  sister,  Higgie,'  and  changed  the  subject.  And  all 
went  on  as  usual  till  the  day  his  'oliday  began — ten  days  he  was  to 
have,  too.  I  noticed  the  night  before  that  he'd  brought  home  a 
new  suit — a  lightish  grey  with  a  green  line  in  it — and  brown  boots, 
which  he  was  rather  worried  about,  being  lighter  than  what  he'd 
been  led  to  believe  in  the  shop,  and  no  time  to  have  'em  darkened 
now.  But  in  the  morning  he  came  up  to  me,  all  pale  and  shaky 
and  his  eyes  shining,  and  he  said,  without  a  word  of  warning  : 

'  Oh,  Higgie,  wish  me  joy,  won't  you  ?  I  do  want  someone  to 
wish  me  joy  to-day.' 

I  sat  down  sudden  'an  just  looked  at  him,  and  he  said — oh,  my 
goodness  me  ! — 

1  It's  your  doing,  Higgie,  you  know.  You  played  Providence 
to  us.  If  you  hadn't  sent  me  flying  off  to  catch  the  dear  old  seven- 
thirty  that  blessed  morning — well,  we  should  never  have  seen 
each  other.  Life  would  still  have  been  a  desert  to  us  two.' 

I  put  out  a  trembling  hand  and  told  him  for  mercy's  sake  to  let 
me  know  the  worst. 

1  Why,  she  goes  by  that  train  every  day,'  said  he  joyfully.  £  You 
should  see  her  eyes,  Higgie  ! — like  stars,  and  yet  so  dark  and  kind — 
and  her  pretty  hair  all  soft  and  brown — and  her  lips — and  her  little 
hands.  She  worked  in  an  office,  typewriting — think  of  it ! — until 
to-day.  She  shall  never  work  again.' 

I  gasped. 
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'  If  you  think,  Mr.  Will,'  said  I,  in  a  weak  voice,  '  that  a  man 
can  keep  a  wife  and  family  on  two  'undred  a  year  without  'er 
workin',  you're  making  the  biggest  mistake  that — 

And  then  he  took  'old  of  my  'ands  and  swirled  me  round  that 
blessed  front  room  till  I  didn't  know  whether  I  were  on  my  'ead  or 
my  'eels,  and  told  me  that  they  were  to  be  married  at  one  o'clock, 
and  going  to  Port  Erin  for  their  honeymoon.  And  that  then — 
then — he  should  bring  her  home  to  live  with  me  till  he  could  afford 
to  buy  furniture  for  a  little  home  of  their  own. 

*  You'll  love  her,  Higgie,'  said  he.     Lord,  what  fools  men  can 
be! 

I  wished  him  joy,  and  crep'  out  of  the  room  with  a  broken 
'eart. 

*  Make  the  house  nice  for  her  before  I  bring  her  home,  won't 
you,  Higgie  ?  '  he  cried,  as  he  went  off  in  a  nansom  cab.    '  Fill  the 
rooms  with  flowers.     She  loves  flowers.' 

But  I'd  no  'eart  to  answer  'im  then. 

Me  ?  Me  with  a  lady  lodger  ?  Me,  to  fill  my  beautiful 
orniments  with  nasty  vegetables  droppin'  all  over  the  beautiful 
furniture  ! 

I  crep'  back  into  the  front  room,  where  he'd  never  eaten  a  morsel 
of  breakfast,  an'  I  sat  down  on  the  gent's  red  plush  easy  in  front 
of  the  grate,  and  I  looked  at  that  dratted  marble  timepiece  sittin' 
tickin'  there  at  me  like  mad,  and  I  clutched  my  'ead  with  my 
'ands. 

'  Sure  to  love  'er  ?     Me  ?     Lord,'  said  I  at  last,  '  these  men  !  ' 

DOROTHEA  DEAKIN. 
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THE   OLDEST  OF  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETIES. 

MEMBERS  of  the  R.H.S.  may  take  it  for  granted  that  our  title 
refers  to  their  renowned  society.  Its  claim  to  be  the  oldest  of  such 
associations  is  generally  acknowledged.  M.  Baltet  admits  it  in  his 
authoritative  work  upon  the  subject,  though  he  had  heard  some- 
thing of  the  Gonfrerie  de  Ste.  Dorothee  evidently.  In  the  register 
of  names  the  Royal  Horticultural  stands  earliest  beyond  question, 
for  the  French  Societe  d'Horticulture,  which  comes  next,  founded 
in  1827,  is  twenty-three  years  younger.  Certainly  it  is  remarkable 
that  this  country  should  have  taken  the  lead,  for  the  science  of 
gardening  was  already  advanced  in  Holland,  Flanders,  France, 
and  part  of  Germany  when  it  was  only  recognised  here  by  a  few 
gentlemen  who  had  gained  their  knowledge  on  the  Continent. 
Simon  Hartlib,  Milton's  friend,  writing  in  1649,  declares  that  old 
men  in  Surrey  still  recollected  the  advent  of  the  first  '  gardeners  ' 
established  there.  They  found  intense  prejudice  among  the  land- 
owners, who  believed  that  spade-work  injured  the  soil.  '  Even 
now,'  Hartlib  proceeds,  '  gardening  is  scarcely  known  in  the  north 
and  west,  where  a  little  of  it  might  have  saved  the  lives  of  many 
poor  people  who  starved  in  the  last  few  years  ' — he  is  referring  to 
the  cultivation  of  vegetables.  The  English  imported  '  even  plants 
that  grow  wild  in  the  hedgerows  '  because  they  would  not  take  the 
trouble  to  gather  them.  As  for  orchards,  they  had  actually  gone 
back  of  late.  The  same  protest  against  our  national  idleness  and 
stupidity  had  been  uttered  a  hundred  years  before,  and  we  hear 
it  daily  now.  Possibly  it  may  have  an  effect  some  time.  We 
have  learned  horticulture  at  any  rate. 

But  there  was  a  chartered  Company  of  Gardeners  at  the  time 
Hartlib  wrote,  with  a  master,  two  wardens,  twenty-four  assistants, 
a  beadle — a  gold  chain  and  a  collar,  no  doubt.  This  fact  does  not 
contradict  his  statement,  but  it  suggests  exaggeration.  The 
Gardeners'  Company,  however,  is  more  mysterious  than  any  of 
those  mysterious  bodies.  It  was  founded  in  1606  to  put  a  stop 
to  frauds  practised  by  gardeners  in  the  City.  The  definition  seems 
odd.  '  City '  was  used  in  the  strict  sense  then.  And  what  sort 
of  frauds  did  the  ingenuity  of  English  gardeners  contrive  at  the 
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very  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
the  term  included  greengrocers  and  herbalists  ? 

The  first  Briton  on  record,  I  think,  to  introduce  the  scientific 
gardening  of  the  Continent  was  a  Welshman — William  Herbert,  of 
Troy  House,  Monmouth  ;  the  name  of  his  residence,  which  sounds 
so  modern,  would  be  taken  from  'a  game  of  Troy/  or  maze,  in  the 
grounds,  much  appreciated  by  the  neighbouring  gentry,  no  doubt. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  William  Herbert  sent  two  young  men 
to  study  the  culture  of  fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables  in  France  and 
Flanders  ;  also  to  forward  any  plants  or  trees  which  they  thought 
worth  the  cost.  Eight  years  the  young  men  spent  abroad,  and 
one  died  in  returning.  They  had  done  their  work  well.  The 
flowers  may  or  may  not  have  been  duly  appreciated,  but  the 
fruit  roused  enthusiasm.  More  than  a  century  afterwards  Charles  I. 
begs,  in  a  letter  extant,  for  some  of  the  fine  pears  sent  him  from 
Troy  House  the  year  before. 

But  very,  very  few  Englishmen  showed  such  intelligent  enter- 
prise as  William  Herbert.  Those  who  travelled  must  have  re- 
marked the  fine  gardens  abroad,  but  it  seems  likely  that  they 
thought  soil  or  climate  would  forbid  the  imitation  of  them  at 
home.  We  read  of  lovely  gardens  at  Great  Tew  and  other  noble 
houses ;  but  it  was  loveliness  unassisted  by  art  generally.  In 
1645  Sir  Richard  Button  startled  th°.  squires  of  England  with  his 

*  Discourse  upon  Husbandrie  used  in  Brabant  and  Flanders.'     It 
is  noteworthy  that  this  good  man  never  acknowledged  the  author- 
ship of  this  treatise  in  any  way.     Modesty  does  not  seem  an  adequate 
motive  when  there  is  no  evidence.     Was  it  because  he  feared  the 
prejudice  of  landowners  which  Hartlib  denounced  ?     Sutton  Place 
is  in  the  same  county  of  Surrey.     But  Sir  Richard  had  good  cause 
to  be   proud.     The   article    in   the    *  Encyclopaedia   Britannica ' 
declares  that  his  little  book  marks  '  the  dawn  of  the  vast  improve- 
ment which  has  since  been  effected  in  England.' 

It  deals  with  horticulture  only  in  passing ;  the  superiority  of 
the  Flemings  in  matters  far  more  serious  called  for  attention. 
But  Sir  Richard  assures  his  readers  that  it  was  not  less  wonderful 
in  gardening  than  in  agriculture  ;  and  how  wonderful  that  appeared 
to  an  enthusiast  is  shown  in  the  Foreword  addressed  to  his  son  : 

*  You  shall  learn  how  to  do  more  than  treble  your  principal  in  one 
year's  compass,  and  you  shall  see  how  an  industrious  man  in 
Brabant  or  Flanders  would  bring  500  acres  of  barren  and  heathy 
land   that  is  not  worth  more  than  51.  a  year  at  most  to  be  worth 
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more  than  7000?.  a  year  in  less  time  than  seven  years.'  There  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  Sir  Richard,  or  his  son,  performed  such  a 
miracle ;  scientific  agriculturists  never  make  a  fortune,  as  witness 
Arthur  Young  and  William  Cobbett.  But  he  convinced  a  few 
of  his  contemporaries  of  their  own  blank  ignorance  upon  the 
subject,  and  so  in  time  caused  a  revolution. 

I  was  well  aware  of  these  and  many  other  facts,  which  proved 
how  greatly  the  Flemings  excelled  all  Europe,  and  England  especi- 
ally, in  gardening  until,  say,  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Then  our  people  began  to  catch  them  up,  though  they  remained 
superior  long  afterwards.  But  it  was  almost  startling  to  learn  at 
Bruges,  the  other  day,  that  an  association  of  amateurs  equivalent 
to  the  horticultural  societies  of  our  time  existed  there  in  1651 — 
founded  probably  some  years  earlier,  many  perhaps.  It  was 
called  the  Confrerie  de  Ste.  Dorothee.  At  this  date  the  members 
undertook  to  adorn  the  Chapel  of  the  Franc — as  we  might  say,  the 
Guildhall — for  the  fete  of  their  patroness,  February  5.  One  of 
them,  perhaps  the  founder,  was  Antonius  van  Triest,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Bruges,  whose  garden  was  so  renowned  twenty  years 
before  that  Sanderus  the  historian  thought  it  worth  notice. 

Three  years  later,  1654,  a  casual  document  surviving  tells  a  few 
details  about  the  Confrerie.  That  season  the  members  numbered 
twelve,  described  as  Bloemlievende  Geesten — literally,  '  Plant- 
loving  Souls.'  Four  were  Churchmen,  the  Archdeacon  of  Bruges, 
a  canon  of  the  Cathedral,  the  pasteur  and  vicar  of  Notre-Dame. 
The  burgomaster  was  an  honorary  member.  A  rule  decreed  that 
the  Confrerie  should  '  dine  and  enjoy  themselves,'  after  hearing 
Mass  at  the  Franc,  and  electing  a  president  for  the  season,  on 
Ste.  Dorothee's  day. 

After  an  interval  of  twenty  years,  in  1674,  we  have  another 
reference.  The  dinners  had  swamped  enthusiasm  apparently. 
c  A  few  devotees  of  horticulture  '  carried  a  resolution  to  reform  the 
society,  '  because  the  public  had  grown  indifferent  to  it.'  Evidently 
a  revolt.  Either  some  members  were  requested  to  resign,  or  else 
the  number  was  increased.  The  reformers  chose  a  new  president, 
the  pasteur  of  Notre-Dame,  and,  for  the  first  time,  a  secretary. 
It  would  seem  that  the  flower-show — that  is,  the  annual  decoration 
of  the  altar  in  the  chapel  of  the  Franc — had  been  discontinued, 
which  explains  the  '  indifference  '  of  the  public.  That  was  the 
only  visible  sign  of  the  Confrerie's  existence  apparently.  They 
decided  to  resume  the  pious  exhibition. 
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In  1680  the  secretary  died,  and  his  plants  were  sold  by  auction. 
The  catalogue  was  extant  not  long  ago.  It  would,  or  might,  have 
yielded  precious  evidence  of  the  species  known  and  favoured  at 
the  time  among  wealthy  amateurs.  But  the  document  has  vanished  ; 
no  one  took  a  copy,  and  all  that  remains  now  is  an  impression  that 
ranunculus,  anemone,  and  various  bulbs  figured  in  it. 

A  long  break  in  the  record  follows,  but  we  know  that  the  guild 
was  alive  and  busy,  though  short  of  cash  perhaps.  For  in  1701, 
'  to  show  their  zeal  and  affection  for  the  ConfreriedeSte.  Dorothee, 
the  amateurs  '  of  Bruges  registered  a  solemn  promise  to  hand  over 
*  the  twentieth  denier  (five  per  cent.)  on  all  moneys  received  by 
them  for  flowers  sold  within  the  town,  for  the  profit  of  the  said 
Confrerie.'  There  are  several  points  worth  note  in  this  resolution. 
We  observe  that  a  trade  in  flowers  was  already  established  at 
Bruges  two  centuries  ago.  It  was  in  the  hands  of  '  amateurs,'  in 
part  at  least — perhaps  members  of  the  society  are  indicated.  The 
limitation  of  the  percentage  to  sales  '  in  the  town '  will  be  observed. 
Even  at  that  time  Bruges  had  gained  a  reputation  for  bay  trees, 
which  were  in  general  demand  on  the  Continent ;  those  who  have 
money  enough  may  still  buy  specimens  almost  as  old  as  1700.  To 
avoid  interference  with  this  trade  perhaps  transactions  with  the 
foreigner  were  excepted.  The  equivocal  word  '  flowers '  may  have 
been  chosen  to  cover  dealings  in  plants  as  well. 

At  the  same  time,  we  learn,  the  society  offered  rewards  for  new 
plants  and  improved  methods  of  culture ;  to  this  purpose  the 
commission  on  sales  was  devoted  probably,  since  the  Guild  had  no 
income  besides  the  trifling  fines  mentioned.  In  1702  Antonius 
Verhulst,  a  member,  introduced  the  potato,  and  put  in  his  claim 
for  the  reward,  which  was  admitted.  We  may  feel  surprise  that 
the  tuber  had  not  reached  Bruges  at  a  much  earlier  date,  if  De 
PEcluse,  the  Viennese  botanist,  wrote  in  1588  that  it  was  so  common 
in  Italy  as  to  be  food  for  pigs.  Then,  as  now,  Belgium  swarmed 
with  priests,  who  should  have  been  familiar  with  a  vegetable  so 
well  known  across  the  Alps.  But  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
De  TEcluse  made  a  mistake ;  possible  even  that  De  Candolle, 
from  whom  I  take  the  statement,  misunderstood  his  letter.  At 
any  rate  the  people  of  Bruges  could  not  be  induced  to  eat  potatoes. 
Poor  Verhulst  had  to  content  himself  with  the  reward.  No  one 
would  buy  his  tubers,  though  offered  in  open  market  at  a  nominal 
price.  A  similar  prejudice  ruled  elsewhere.  Our  Puritan  fore- 
fathers rejected  them  because  there  is  no  reference  to  potatoes  in 
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the  Bible — so  says  Lord  Morley.  On  the  eve  of  the  French 
Eevolution  Turgot  could  not  persuade  the  starving  people  of  the 
Limousin  to  try  them  ;  they  thought  an  epidemic  of  leprosy  would 
follow.  In  the  end,  Verhulst  distributed  his  stock  among  the  few 
persons  who  would  accept  such  a  dubious  boon. 

For  all  its  good  works  the  society  languished  once  more.  The 
list  of  members  suggests  a  reason.  Nearly  all  saving  the  clerics 
belonged  to  the  rich  bourgeoisie,  a  class  famed  for  love  of  banqueting 
everywhere,  especially  perhaps  in  Flanders.  And  meetings  always 
ended  with  a  feast.  At  any  rate,  the  energetic  minority  proposed 
and  carried  another  reconstruction  in  1719.  The  name  was 
changed.  Saints  had  begun  to  lose  something  of  their  prestige, 
and  the  remodelled  Confrerie  took  Flora  for  its  patroness  instead 
of  Dorothea.  Improved  rules  made  it  more  business-like.  Doubt- 
less the  members  still  attended  service  on  St.  Dorothea's  Day,  but 
the  obligation  was  omitted.  They  had  only  to  assemble  at  the 
Franc  on  February  5,  with  a  significant  addition,  c  zekeren  luister,' 
which  means  '  in  state ' — full  dress  and  carriage — to  visit  one 
another's  gardens  in  turn.  Curious  regulations  follow.  If  in  any 
garden  the  show  of  flowers  did  not  come  up  to  the  mark  the  owner 
was  fined  a  shilling.  When  we  recall  that  the  day  was  February  5, 
it  must  be  assumed  that  every  member  had  a  forcing-pit  and  a 
conservatory  to  keep  the  blooms  when  open  ;  for  how  many  plants 
are  in  flower  out  of  doors  even  now  on  February  5  ?  But  the 
conclusion  is  surprising.  Of  course  it  was  Dutchmen,  or  Flemings, 
who  invented  glasshouses  and  discovered  the  art  of  forcing ;  that 
is,  in  modern  times,  for  Koman  gardeners  must  have  been  familiar 
with  it  when  they  bloomed  roses  at  Christmas ;  and  they  learned 
from  the  Egyptians  probably,  if  the  report  of  Athenaeus  may  be 
trusted.  Philip  Miller's  book  assures  us  that  forcing  was  known 
even  in  England  in  his  time.  But  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu 
must  have  been  familiar  from  childhood  with  the  greatest  houses 
here,  and  the  astonishment  she  expressed  in  1716,  when,  dining 
with  the  King  at  Hanover,  she  was  offered  fruit  out  of  season, 
shows  how  rare  the  process  must  have  been.  '  I  am  surprised  we 
do  not  practise  such  a  useful  innovation  in  England,'  Lady  Mary 
wrote.  But  clergymen,  merchants,  and  tradesmen  in  Bruges  seem 
to  have  regarded  it  as  a  thing  of  course. 

An  odd  rule  authorised  a  member  to  demand  that  any  plant 
in  a  colleague's  garden  which  struck  his  fancy  during  the  inspection 
should  be  put  up  to  auction  then  and  there,  and  sold  to  the  highest 
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bidder.  Probably  this  has  some  bearing  on  another  rule,  more 
extraordinary  still.  *  A  member  who  keeps  any  flower  after  two 
yearly  visits  of  the  Confrerie  shall  pay  a  fine  of  two  escallings.' 
No  explanation  is  forthcoming. 

Up  to  this  time  members  had  not  been  asked  for  a  subscription. 
But  in  1709  twenty  penninges  were  demanded  ;  three  years  later, 
five  schellingen — 2.70  francs.  Doubtless  that  sum  represented 
twice  its  value  now,  but  for  men  who  could  make  a  good  show  of 
flowers  on  February  5  it  seems  rather  absurd.  The  reluctance  of 
Belgians  to  part  with  their  cash  is  an  hereditary  characteristic. 
Moreover,  half  the  subscription  became  due  in  winter,  half  in 
summer. 

From  this  date  till  1803  the  records  are  lost,  which  may  be 
taken  to  signify  that  the  Confrerie  declined  again  gradually — in 
zeal,  if  not  in  numbers — and  for  the  old  cause — its  feasts  attracted 
men  little  interested  in  horticulture.  It  may  have  been  a  super- 
stitious hope  of  restoring  the  good  old  time  which  led  members  to 
dismiss  the  heathen  Flora  and  return  to  the  cult  of  Dorothea  in 
1803  ;  but  they  dropped  the  '  Saint '  and  the  French  title,  calling 
themselves  Confraters  van  Dorothea.  There  is  a  hint  of  political 
changes  in  each  case.  So  the  abandonment  of  the  altar  of  the 
Franc  for  a  '  stage  4  in  the  Magdalen  Chapel  of  St.  Catherine's 
church  has  its  significance  probably.  Henceforward  every  member 
had  to  exhibit  four  plants,  *  decorative  '  perhaps,  or  four  in  flower, 
each  in  its  own  pot,  on  February  5,  paying  \\d.  for  every  one 
short  of  this  number.  Kind  fortune  has  preserved  a  catalogue  of 
the  show  in  1804.  The  lots  were  189  :  to  wit,  159  bulbs  (hyacinths, 
narcissus,  and  crocus),  six  iris,  five  China  roses,  nine  hepaticas,  two 
cyclamens,  one  daphne,  two  jasmines,  one  auricula,  one  soldanella, 
two  solanums,  two  laurustinus,  five  urticas — all  without  specific 
names.  Also  a  cactus,  a  thaulus  (?  trollius),  and  a  muguetboom 
(?  lily  of  the  valley). 

Next  year  occurs  the  first  suggestion  of  prizes — a  silver  medal 
offered  by  the  president  for  the  best  ranunculus.  It  was  not 
awarded.  Then  the  vice-president  gave  a  silver  medal  for  the 
best  plant  forced  and  the  best  grown  tulip.  Catalogues  are  extant 
from  1806. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  a  land  so  devout  the 
omission  of  Dorothea's  claim  to  sanctity  would  be  accepted  without 
protest.  The  malcontents  did  not  secede,  but  they  started  an 
exhibition  of  their  own  in  the  church  of  St.  Sauveur.  Therefore 
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the  majority  resolved,  as  a  compromise,  that  the  name  should  be 
changed  once  more.  Bruggsche  Maatschappij  van  Flora  was 
chosen ;  the  badge,  representing  a  rose,  is  highly  valued  at  the 
present  day. 

We  have  reached  and  passed  the  date  when  our  own  Eoyal 
Horticultural  Society  was  launched,  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  at 
least  after  its  Flemish  rival.  But  the  latter  has  gone  under  five 
names,  if  not  more.  For  in  1828  it  became  the  Societe  Provinciale 
d'Horticulture  et  Botanique  de  la  Flandre  Occidentale — a  title  to 
conjure  with,  surely.  Nevertheless,  only  four  members  remained 
in  1858.  At  length,  one  might  say,  the  ancient  Confrerie  was 
doomed.  But  the  announcement  of  the  danger  saved  it.  The 
amateurs  of  Bruges,  a  host,  hurried  to  the  rescue,  and  started  it 
afresh,  as  the  Societe  Koyale  d'Horticulture  et  Arboriculture. 
Under  that  renowned  appellation  it  flourishes  like  one  of  its  own 
bay  trees,  after  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  the  varied  fortune 
I  have  sketched. 

FREDERICK  BOYLE. 
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ANOTHER  LETTER  FROM  A   PORTUGUESE 
COUNTRY  HOUSE. 

May  1908. 

IN  the  snuggest  hollow  of  the  rolling  Quinta,  sheltered  on  every 
side  by  slopes  now  thickly  green  with  beans  and  maize,  with  strong 
young  corn  and  the  leafage  of  vines,  is  the  garden ;  or  rather  the 
twin-gardens,  for  the  two  lie  side  by  side  in  their  high-walled 
enclosure.  The  one  is  for  the  most  part  a  grove  of  orange  and 
lemon  trees,  hung  with  globes  of  gold — here  clear  and  coolly  pale, 
there  richly  glowing ;  but  almond  and  cherry,  pear  and  peach 
stand  also  ankle-deep  in  patches  of  homely  vegetable,  besides 
medlars  covered  with  amber  balls,  as  good  to  eat  as  they  are  pretty 
to  look  at,  and  fig  trees,  whose  luscious  fruit  is  yet  to  come.  In 
their  midst,  under  a  wide-spreading  pavilion,  is  the  well.  Its 
waters  are  laboriously  scooped  up  by  means  of  a  small  bucket  fixed 
to  a  long  and  cunningly  weighted  pole  and  find  their  way  through 
narrow  runnels  to  every  part  of  the  enclosure.  This  garden  with 
its  hedges  of  blush  roses  and  its  borders  of  violets  and  freesias 
is  a  delight,  but  the  joy  of  my  heart  is  the  other  garden  !  Laid  out, 
no  one  knows  how  many  years  ago — generations,  any  way,  before 
the  house  was  built,  it  has  long  since  fallen  into  neglect.  But  it  is  a 
neglect  that  has  made  for  beauty.  In  the  morning  and  at  evening 
I  love  to  pace  its  grass-grown  alleys  breathing  in  the  mingled 
perfumes  of  roses  and  lilies,  of  sweet-peas  and  carnations,  while 
whiffs  of  lemon-blossom  steal  in  through  the  wicket  that  leads  from 
the  orchard  hard  by,  meeting  the  sharp  pungency  of  Alecrim  da 
Norte,  the  northern  rosemary,  or  the  aroma  of  lavender.  High 
walls  of  box  there  are,  affording  scented  shade  even  at  the  sunniest 
of  noontides,  and  if  they  are  never  clipped  into  prim  precision,  all 
the  better  for  the  multitude  of  feathered  things  that  make  their 
home  therein. 

Great  is  the  Portuguese  ca^ador,  like  unto  his  Spanish  and  Italian 
brothers,  in  the  slaughter  of  small  birds,  but  Donna  Emilia  will 
not  suffer  a  gun  within  her  domains,  and  all  day  long,  this  merry 
month  of  May,  a  perfect  carnival  of  courtship  goes  on  with  trillings 
and  pipings,  and  flutings  and  callings,  and  floods  of  melody  poured 
forth  to  the  droning  bass  of  honey-heavy  bees.  Butterflies,  as  well 
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as  birds,  flit  in  and  out  of  the  tall  screens  of  interwoven  polished 
foliage,  and  small  green  frogs  drop  heavily  from  branch  to  branch, 
while  bright-eyed  lizards  flash — streaks  of  emerald  lightning — 
across  the  mossy  flanking  paths. 

The  boundary  of  my  favourite  path  on  its  far  side  is  a  low  stone 
wall,  broad  enough  to  be  inset  with  seats  alternating  with  beds, 
which  are  just  now  one  wild  profusion  of  pink  lilies  and  delicate 
miniature  iris,  things  of  beauty,  with  their  gold-pencilled  purple 
petals.  In  earlier  spring,  it  is  here  the  violets  grow  in  rank  luxuri- 
ance, making  a  scented  carpet,  from  which  rise  clusters  of  jonquil 
and  narcissus,  and  in  the  red-watered  moat  beyond  the  yellow  flags 
in  vain  endeavour  to  grasp  the  rosy  wreaths  of  almond  blossom, 
stretching  with  such  coquettish  allurement  over  the  grey  walls  of 
the  adjacent  orchard.  But  the  flags  furled  themselves  full  two 
months  ago  and  nought  but  the  tall  green  blades  from  which  they 
sprang  remain,  while  fruit  is  already  forming  in  place  of  the  vanished 
blossoms.  Oh  !  it  is  sweet  to  linger  in  the  old  sunk  garden  amid 
a  tangle  of  flowers  left  so  long  ago  to  grow  and  multiply  at  their 
own  sweet  will,  whose  thousand  interwoven  perfumes  mount  with 
such  subtle  intoxication  to  the  brain.  Here  in  this  dewy  corner  a  tall 
Annunciation  lily  opened  great  pure  eyes  at  dawn,  that  seem  to 
gaze  in  chaste  aloofness  at  the  purple  Bougainvillea  clasping  the 
date  palms  in  such  passionate  embrace.  There,  across  the  way,  a 
pomegranate,  set  about  with  tufts  of  scarlet  flame,  laughs — reckless 
as  any  Bacchante,  at  the  nunlike  Arum  that  stands  apart  with 
stiff  and  slender  grace.  Yonder  the  ground  is  a  network  of  sweet- 
pea,  all  velvety,  maroon  and  violet ;  hard  by,  a  patch  of  red  carna- 
tions pour  forth  their  spicy  fragrance.  Honeysuckle  flings  its 
yellow  trails  in  languorous  caress  of  all  within  its  reach,  and  geranium 
bushes  flaunt  their  wealth  of  vivid  vermilion  rosettes  in  every 
scrap  of  sunny  open.  In  the  shade  of  two  mighty  araucarias,  ferns 
that  would  make  the  fortune  of  a  West  End  florist  flourish  exceed- 
ingly, side  by  side  with  orchids  of  curious  resemblance  to  bees 
with  wings  of  delicate  lilac.  Koses  are  everywhere — roses  red  and 
roses  white,  roses  pink  and  blush,  and  yellow  and  mauvy  amber. 
Cabbage  roses — oh  !  such  mines  of  perfume,  tea  roses  and  Marechal 
Niels,  blush  roses  and  Banksia,  Noisette,  and  cottage  roses — to 
my  mind  sweetest  of  all.  Koses  in  thickets,  roses  climbing  trellises 
in  densely  clustering  masses,  roses  falling  athwart  old  walls  in 
wanton  cascades  of  colour  and  fragrance,  roses  garlanding  deserted 
arbours,  roses  clutching  at  you  as  you  make  your  way  down  long- 
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untrodden  paths.  And,  at  one  end  of  the  terrace  that  skirts  the 
Palacio,  where  the  broken  sundial  lies  among  the  oleanders  and 
along  whose  balustrade  great  blue  and  white  vases  of  glazed  earthen- 
ware stand  at  intervals  overflowing  with  trails  of  scarlet  geranium 
and  yellow-starred  musk — there  is  a  parterre  of  roses.  It  is  here 
I  cut  some  hundreds  daily  for  the  decoration  of  dinner-table  and 
living  rooms.  I  might  take  thousands — they  would  never  be 
missed.  The  supply  is  inexhaustible  and  my  scissors  cannot  keep 
pace  with  the  multitudes  that  unfold  new  beauties  to  the  sun  each 
morning. 

In  the  depths  of  my  dear  garden — surely  no  sleeping  beauty 
ever  woke  to  the  kiss  of  her  lover  in  a  more  enchanting  bower — all, 
save  for  the  song  of  birds,  the  cooing  of  doves  and  the  drowsing 
hum  of  bees,  is  silence.  A  great  lizard  fully  two  feet  long,  who  clasps 
the  top  of  a  post  with  skinny  hands  and  clings  with  bright  green 
body  and  tapering  bronze  tail  to  its  sides,  blinks  sleepily  at  me  with 
eyes  set  in  a  head  of  metallic  blue,  as  motionless  as  I  who  fear  to 
send  him  darting  to  his  secret  lair  in  the  grove  of  feathery  pampas 
hard  by.  _ 

Suddenly  from  some  remote  corner  of  the  Quinta  come  the 
voices  of  the  girls  at  work  among  the  vines,  rising  into  long-drawn 
not  untuneful  chants,  which,  with  their  final  minor  cadences,  are 
fraught  with  all  the  mysterious  melancholy  of  the  East.  Whence 
did  they  get  their  song  ?  Was  it  from  gypsy  ancestors  ?  The 
fields  of  Hungary  rise  before  me  as  I  listen,  and  wild  inarticulate 
melodies  heard  among  the  Carpathians  echo  in  my  ears.  Or  is  it 
a  legacy  from  the  Moors,  who  bequeathed  so  many  indelible 
traces  to  the  land  of  their  adoption  ?  Mingled  with  the  unalterable 
Sehnsucht  of  the  formless  melody  I  seem  to  hear  the  far-away  beat 
of  the  tom-tom,  throbbing  on  air  as  hot  and  still  as  that  of  some 
African  desert. 

For  it  is  not  in  song  alone  that  here  we  recognise  the  East, 
but  also  in  the  cold  gaze  of  dark  eyes,  in  the  dainty  proportions  of 
high-ins tepped  feet,  and  in  the  love  of  vivid  colour  and  personal 
adornment,  so  peculiarly  noticeable  among  those  that  garner 
the  harvest,  whether  it  be  that  of  the  fields  or  of  the  sea.  The 
peasant- wife  who  jogs  by  on  her  donkey  to  market,  perched  between 
her  panniers  of  beans  or  Indian  corn,  the  fishermaid  who  squats 
cross-legged  in  the  Praqa  with  her  basket  of  soles  and  turbot  before 
her,  the  girl  who  weeds  and  hoes  in  springtime,  and  gathers  in  the 
vintage  when  autumn  is  over  the  land,  balancing  on  her  head 
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weights  that  I  cannot  stir  with  my  two  hands,  and  moving  with 
the  carriage  of  a  queen — their  muffled  heads  recalling  the  Oriental 
veil  as  the  heavy  draping  of  their  forms  does  the  yashmak — one  and 
all  love  to  bind  scarlet  kerchiefs  about  their  brows  and  to  don 
skirts  of  pink  or  yellow,  buff  or  magenta,  which,  kilted  high  on  the 
hips,  make  spots  of  brilliant  colour  in  the  distance.  They  know 
not  shoes  or  stockings,  but  ornaments  of  pure  gold  glitter  in  their 
small  ears  even  while  they  dig  and  delve,  and  their  persons  are 
veritable  jewellers'  etalages  whenever  fitting  occasion  for  display 
presents  itself. 

How  they  amass  this  treasure  of  gold,  and  this,  too,  in  its  most 
unalloyed  form,  is  an  unsolved  riddle  to  me.  Most  of  the  store 
hoarded  by  their  grandmothers  was  earned  at  a  time  when  a  day's 
work,  literally  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  only  brought 
in  its  3JcZ.  The  passing  of  the  years  has  doubled  this  wage,  but 
life  is  not  much  easier  to  be  lived  now  than  it  was  half  a  century 
ago.  If  the  cheapness  of  ready-made  clothing,  of  ghastly  lace- 
trimmed  blouses  and  shoddy  suits  has  ousted  to  a  deplorable 
degree  the  often  picturesque  and  always  dignified  costumes  that 
were  still  general  some  fifty  years  ago,  the  price  of  the  elementary 
necessaries  of  life  has  quadrupled.  The  house  of  the  ordinary 
peasant  is  bare  to  destitution,  his  windows  are  unglazed,  and 
he  and  his  family  eat  squatting  on  the  clay  floor  of  what  is  little 
better  than  a  hovel,  gathered  round  a  central  bowl,  into  which 
each  dips  his  or  her  spoon  without  further  ceremony.  We  shall  not 
see  this  if  we  peep  through  the  open  doors  of  the  tiny  houses  that 
shelter  the  working  man  of  Figueira  da  Foz — the  little  seaport 
town  whose  white  walls  gleam  pearly  through  the  blue  haze  two 
miles  away  to  the  south  on  the  edge  of  the  Mondego — but  we  may 
if  we  wander  north  to  the  heights  or  Sena  behind  us.  The  wretched 
hamlets  that  lie  along  the  crest  of  the  green-fluffed  ridge  are  not 
the  collections  of  pigsties  and  stables  for  which  it  would  be  easy 
to  mistake  them,  but  the  abodes  of  human  habitation,  swarmed 
over  by  tribes  of  dark-eyed,  Murillo-like  children,  of  gaunt,  half- 
famished  dogs,  of  lean  and  ever-hungry  goats.  And  who  shall 
cast  the  first  stone  at  the  squalor,  at  the  lack,  indeed,  of  common 
decency  in  which  the  Portuguese  peasant  is  forced  to  live  ?  Last 
of  all  may  the  law-makers  of  this  misgoverned  country  !  Exorbitant 
duties,  of  export  as  of  import,  and  an  atrocious  octroi-system 
are  not  the  sole  grievances  under  which  the  long-suffering  Portuguese 
has  to  groan.  State  monopoly  takes  toll  of  the  glass  with  which, 
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in  consequence,  none  but  the  comparatively  well-to-do  among  the 
labouring  classes  can  afford  to  fill  their  windows,  of  the  straw  hat, 
which,  consequently,  has  not  succeeded  in  replacing  the  quaint 
pointed  cap  of  black  cotton  inherited  by  the  camponezo  from  his 
grandfather,  or  the  coloured  kerchief  of  his  wife  and  daughters, 
of  the  cigar  which  is  his  sole  luxury,  of  the  match  with  which  he 
lights  it.  And  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  monopolies  grasped  by 
the  State.  Most  heavily  of  all  presses  that  of  lucifer  matches. 
Woe  betide  the  unfortunate  peasant  who  conceals  tinder  and 
flint  in  his  cottage.  Imprisonment  and  heavy  fine  are  his  lot  if 
detection  follows.  A  year  or  two  back,  when,  with  Hintze  Bibeira 
at  its  head,  the  Republican  party  was  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
political  see-saw,  it  was  in  all  seriousness  proposed  to  make  bread 
a  State  monopoly.  Fortunately  for  itself,  the  Government  stopped 
short  of  this  crowning  iniquity.  If  punishment  came  later,  it  fell, 
alas  !  on  the  comparatively  innocent,  the  guilty  escaped  and  the  last 
state  of  the  camponezo  is  worse  than  the  first. 

Happily  for  him,  mother  earth  is  prodigal  of  her  favours  in  this 
blest  land  of  fertile  soil  and  balm-breathing  dewy  air,  and  the  glow 
of  health  is  seldom  absent  from  the  peasant's  swarthy  cheek.  He 
owns  the  land  whereon  he  dwells,  and  it  seldom  fails  to  produce  the 
handful  of  beans,  the  measure  of  oil  and  of  wine,  that  with  a  penny- 
worth of  sardines  or  a  shred  or  two  ot  sausage  form  the  staple  food 
of  those  that  live  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  The  Indian  corn, 
ground  in  the  tiny  wooden  windmills  which,  spiking  the  breezy 
ridges  all  around  us,  are  such  picturesque  features  of  the  land- 
scape, is  also  home-grown.  These  little  mills  may  well  be  numerous, 
for  it  is  of  this  meal  that  the  daily  bread  of  agricultural  Portugal 
is  made.  This  broa,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  poo,  or 
wheaten  bread,  is  a  compound,  stodgy  and  satisfying  to  the  last 
degree.  A  very  superior  kind  of  broa  is  sometimes  baked  for  the 
proper  celebration  of  highdays  and  holidays,  when  it  goes  by  the 
name  of  portas  or  cake.  Would  you  like  to  introduce  it  at  your  next 
tea-party  ?  If  so,  you  must  take  equal  proportions  of  Indian 
corn  and  ordinary  flour  and  add  a  modicum  of  yeast.  Butter 
comes  next,  then  raisins,  chopped  walnuts  and  pinhoes  (the  seeds 
of  the  giant  pine),  ground  cinnamon,  too,  and  any  other  spices 
your  individual  fancy  may  suggest.  For  sole  moisture,  stir  in  the 
pulp  of  boiled  pumpkin.  Then  divide  the  dough  thus  formed  into 
loaves  and  bake.  The  result  is  not  unpalatable,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  a  little  of  it  goes  a  long  way  ! 
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If  the  material  wants  of  the  Portuguese  peasant  are  few,  his 
intellectual  requirements  are  satisfied  even  more  easily.  Theor- 
etically, every  one  in  the  country  can  read  and  write.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  not  one  in  ten  can  do  so.  Though  the  lack  of  such  distinc- 
tion is  a  bar  to  the  much  esteemed  privilege  of  a  vote  (esteemed,  I 
fear,  more  often  on  account  of  its  pecuniary  value  than  from  any 
idea  of  the  personal  dignity  it  may  bestow),  the  majority  of  labour- 
ing men  only  acquire  the  rudiments  of  education  during  their  term 
of  compulsory  military  service,  while,  as  may  be  imagined,  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  women  go  through  life  unable  to  sign  their 
own  names  or  read  that  of  another.  None  of  the  peasant's  hard- 
earned  reis,  therefore,  are  devoted  to  literature  in  any  form,  not  a 
newspaper,  even,  finds  its  way  into  his  smoke-darkened  den.  Nor, 
to  his  credit,  does  the  tavern  take  toll  of  his  scanty  wage.  During 
the  course  of  many  and  prolonged  visits  to  Portugal,  I  have  never 
once  seen  an  intoxicated  person,  and  even  on  the  occasions  of  family 
festivity  or  social  gathering,  the  public  house  is  not  chosen  as  the 
scene  of  conviviality.  This  abstemiousness — and  the  Portuguese 
peasant  eats  no  more  copiously  than  he  drinks — is  probably  one 
of  the  contributory  factors  to  the  very  high  character  of  rural 
conduct.  While  it  is  true  that  in  the  parts  where  I  now  am 
(Figueira  is  the  haunt  of  pleasure-seekers  in  the  summer,  of  sea- 
faring men  of  every  nation  all  the  year  round)  the  standard  of 
morality  is  lamentably  low,  very  different,  in  this  respect,  is  the 
interior  of  the  country.  These  more  unsophisticated  regions 
breed  a  race  of  men  upright  and  self-respecting,  of  women  chaste 
and  faithful.  In  Portugal's  mountain  fastnesses,  the  locks  of  a 
girl  who  has  been  led  astray  are  clipped  completely  short,  and  not 
suffered  to  grow  till  subsequent  marriage  acts  as  a  magic  hair- 
restorer. 

Amusements  that  involve  payment  do  not  tempt  many  reis  out 
of  the  peasant's  slender  purse.  The  one  form  of  entertainment 
which  the  fairly  pecunious  find  irresistible  is,  of  course,  the  Corrida 
da  toros.  This  is  too  costly,  however,  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
the  majority  of  the  peasantry,  the  cheapest  seats  in  the  bull-ring 
of  Figueira — those  exposed  to  the  sun  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  performance — costing  300  reis,  or  Is.  2^d.  each. 
These  Portuguese  Corridas,  please  remember,  are  conducted 
on  lines  altogether  humane  and  unobjectionable,  and  differ 
entirely  from  the  savage  bull-fight  of  Spain,  which  is  condemned 
as  unreservedly  in  this  country  as  in  our  own.  After  the  bull- 
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fight  comes  the  drama,  though  even  this  is  not  a  luxury  attainable 
by  all.  Still,  in  every  Portuguese  village,  however  small,  you 
will  notice,  conspicuous  among  the  white-walled,  flat-roofed, 
Eastern-looking  houses,  a  large  barn-like  structure,  in  form  and 
absence  of  ornament  so  strongly  suggestive  of  the  '  Bethels '  and 
'  Bethesdas '  scattered  broadcast  all  over  Wales,  that  there  is 
something  very  funny  in  its  being  proudly  pointed  out  as  '  Nostro 
Teatro.'  The  building  is  generally  the  property  of  a  sort  of  informal 
club.  The  particular  one  I  have,  for  instance,  in  my  mind,  is 
owned  by  a  society  of  some  hundred  members,  who  pay  all  expenses 
of  repairs  and  lighting  out  of  a  monthly  subscription  of  5Jd. ; 
and  there  are  many  such,  at  which,  with  the  object  of  circum- 
venting the  heavy  Government  tax  on  all  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment, no  entrance  money  is  charged,  admission  being  by  tickets, 
of  which  each  member  has  a  share — proportionate  to  his  subscrip- 
tion— for  his  family  and  friends.  In  other  places  a  charge  of 
eighty  reis  or  one  testoes  (4J<£.  or  5|d.)  is  made  for  a  seat.  This 
necessarily  excludes  all  but  those  in  comparatively  easy  circum- 
stances, but  it  covers  all  expenses,  including  taxes.  The  young  men 
and  lads  of  the  village  furnish  the  corps  dramatique,  even  playing  the 
female  parts,  as,  in  a  country  where  the  principle  of  the  seclusion 
of  woman  is  carried  to  almost  Oriental  lengths,  it  is  seldom  a  girl 
can  be  persuaded  to  lend  her  services.  Scenery  also,  and,  except 
on  very  great  occasions,  costume  is  of  home  production,  and  this 
presents  the  less  difficulty  as  farces,  or  melodramas,  illustrative 
of  everyday  life  form  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  repertoire. 
The  orchestra,  too,  is  supplied  by  local  talent,  and  will  consist 
of  a  score  or  so  of  guitars,  flutes  and  violins,  besides  a  violoncello 
and  the  inevitable  violo,  while  a  couple  of  boys  will  handle  their 
tambourines  with  amazing  dexterity,  twirling  them  behind  their 
backs  or  under  their  knees,  or  tapping  with  elbow,  knee,  or  any  other 
projection  that  comes  handy. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Portuguese  camponezo  is  a  hard-working 
person  of  sturdy  independence.  He  is  also  honest — as  far  as  his 
lights  go.  If,  at  fair-time,  he  finds  himself  without  the  wherewithal 
to  complete  an  unforeseen  purchase,  his  word,  although  he  may  be 
a  complete  stranger  to  all  around  him,  is  as  good  as  his  bond. 
Highway  robbery  is  unknown,  and  it  is  only  I  who  conjure  visions 
of  burglars  out  of  the  rats  that  scamper  o'  nights  along  the  deserted 
corridors  of  the  lonely  Palacio.  If  Encarnacao,  the  presiding 
genius  of  Donna  Emilia's  kitchen,  choose  to  surfeit  the  servants' 
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hall  with  fish  in  place  of  meat,  because  the  fluctuating  price  of  the 
former  forbids  too  close  a  control  of  the  pence  entrusted  to  her 
for  the  day's  marketing  ;  if  the  rose  or  the  lily  I  have  watched  from 
earliest  bud  to  bursting  blossom,  rejoicing  in  its  dawning  beauty 
and  in  the  exquisite  effect  it  will  have  in  my  aunt's  favourite  vase, 
if  it  vanish  at  break  of  day  to  reappear  in  the  Praga  and  entice 
a  few  reis  into  Dorinda's  pocket ;  if  not  a  girl  in  the  Quinta  but 
knows  that  the  best  oranges  grow  on  a  tree  which  never  seems 
to  furnish  any  for  the  mistresses'  table — well !  who  would  make 
great  peccadilloes  out  of  little  ones  ?  The  Portuguese  is  only 
a  conscious  thief  (and,  even  then,  he  may  also  be  called  a  conscien- 
tious one)  when  he  is  anxious  to  propitiate  St.  Matteus,  the  Saint 
who  is  specially  honoured  at  Soure — a  little  vine-hung  village 
which  gives  its  name  to  a  station  between  Coimbra  and  Pombal — 
and  to  whom  only  offerings  that  have  been  stolen  are  acceptable. 

All  religious  observances  peculiar  to  the  Portuguese  camponezo 
are  not  as  devoid  of  poetry  as  the  one  just  recorded.  To-day  is 
Ascension  Day,  and  soon  the  women  will  be  afield  gathering  the 
posies  that  ensure  prosperity  to  their  households  throughout  the 
ensuing  twelve  months.  This  must  be  done  between  noon  and 
one  o'clock,  the  hour  that  saw  the  Ascension  of  Nostro  Senhor. 
Ears  of  corn  must  be  plucked  to  bring  a  blessing  on  the  bread,  and 
of  these  the  bakers'  wives  take  plentiful  supply.  Olive  twigs, 
symbolising  domestic  peace,  are  added,  together  with  rosemary, 
emblematic  of  bodily  well-being ;  flowers,  too,  representing,  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,  the  good  deeds,  whose  perfume  ariseth  to  the 
steps  of  His  throne,  and  lastly,  laurel,  the  reward  with  which  they 
shall  be  crowned.  The  bouquets,  carefully  dried  and  shrouded 
in  tissue  paper,  will  be  treasured  up  till  next  Ascension  Day. 

It  is  significant  that  no  vicarious  blessing  is  regarded  as  essential 
to  the  efficacy  of  this  sheaf  of  Nature's  gifts  to  men,  gathered  in 
the  broad  light  of  the  noontide  sun  by  hands  that  garner  it  in  the 
sanctuary  of  home,  without  aid  of  candle,  bell,  or  book.  Those  who 
are  wont  to  bracket  this  country,  in  point  of  bigotry,  with  Spain, 
may  be  interested  to  know  that  priestly  intervention  plays  but 
a  small  part  in  the  life  of  the  Portuguese  people,  while  in  no  country 
are  the  educated  classes,  clerical  equally  with  lay,  more  liberal  and 
tolerant  than  in  this. 

No  one  could  be  more  accommodating  than  the  keeper  of  our 
consciences,  and  his  tact  never  permits  him  to  ask  indiscreet 
questions.  Perhaps  the  good  Padre  reflects  that  the  stone  floors 
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of  his  church  are  cold,  that  its  narrow  benches  are  hard,  that 
Donna  Emilia  is  eighty  years  of  age,  and  that  her  purse  is  more 
pious  than  her  practice.  She  subscribes  liberally  to  all  parish 
purposes,  and,  inheriting  English  notions  from  an  English  mother, 
connects  the  idea  of  beef  and  mutton  (or  to  be  precise  roast  pork) 
with  the  due  performance  of  good  work.  She  never,  therefore,  omits 
to  furnish  her  men  and  her  maids  with  a  bula  to  eat  meat  during 
Lent,  although  such  bula  costs  her  as  much  as  2d.  a  head,  while 
her  own  personal  indulgence  is  only  secured  at  double  that  amount ! 
And  a  fat  silver  piece  always  awaits  his  reverence,  when,  making  the 
round  of  his  parish  at  Whitsuntide,  according  to  old  Portuguese 
custom,  he  presents  himself  at  the  Condados.  The  little  scene  is 
rather  picturesque.  The  Senhor  Vicario,  in  full  canonicals,  is 
attended  by  scarlet-robed  sacristan  and  acolyte,  the  one  armed 
with  holy  water  and  asperge,  the  other  swinging  his  smoking  censer. 
All  the  household  except  Donna  Emilia,  who  proclaims  herself 
too  old  and  too  stiff  for  genuflection,  is  on  its  knees  in  the  hall. 
There  is  Encarnacao,  comfortably  oblivious  of  pence  filched  from 
the  marketing  money ;  Etelvina,  plump  and  demure,  conscious  of 
the  rectitude  with  which  she  has  denounced  my  widowed  aunt's 
pink  silk  garters ;  Dyonisia,  the  grenadier  criada  grave,  a  perfect 
monument  of  piety;  Manoec,  the  handy  man,  twirling  his  black 
Massaniello  cap  between  his  fingers ;  and  Marteliano,  the  tweeny- 
boy,  who  differs  from  an  English  '  buttons '  inasmuch  as  he  never 
seems  to  have  any  buttons  at  all.  I,  who  think  I  have  sufficiently 
contributed  to  the  occasion  by  decking  the  house  with  roses  and 
myrtle,  oleander  and  great  white  iris,  have  betaken  myself  to 
upper  regions,  whence  I  can  see  what  follows.  And  what  does 
follow  ?  An  exchange  of  compliments  between  the  Padre  and 
Donna  Emilia,  so  prolonged  and  flowery  that  I  think  they  will 
never  come  to  an  end,  the  apologetic  presentation  of  a  weighty 
envelope  and  its  absent-minded  reception  by  the  recipient  with 
an  air  of  being  so  absorbed  in  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Donna 
Emilia  that  he  is  hardly  conscious  of  his  action,  and  then — priest, 
sacristan,  and  acolyte  trot  off  to  the  neighbours  across  the  way, 
having  entirely  forgotten  to  bestow  the  blessing  which  was  the 
raison  d'etre  of  the  pastoral  visitation. 

Apropos  of  things  ecclesiastical,  it  is  worth  remembering  that 
the  Portuguese  Church  has  always  ruled  her  household  in  her  own 
way  as  seemed  her  best,  never  tolerating  much  interference  from 
Rome  and  tenaciously  clinging  to  and  exercising  her  ancient 
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privileges,  among  the  more  important  of  which,  is  the  right  to 
appoint  her  own  Bishops,  independent  of  the  Vatican.  Donna 
Emilia  recalls  an  incident  that  still  is,  as  it  was  then,  significant 
of  the  relations  between  Portugal  and  the  Holy  See.  Some  forty 
odd  years  ago  pilgrims  and  tourists  were  flocking  into  the  Eternal 
City  to  participate  in  the  rejoicings  attendant  on  the  '  Festa ' 
of  St.  Peter.  Among  the  travellers  were  Donna  Emilia  and  her 
husband  Senhor  Joao.  Although  not  definitely  promulgated  till 
1870,  the  newly  proposed  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility  was  already 
under  consideration,  and  all  the  Bishops  of  Christendom  had  been 
summoned  to  Rome  to  give  their  adhesion  to  the  doctrine.  When, 
however,  the  signatures  to  the  document  that  was  to  proclaim 
Pio  Nono  and  all  his  successors  to  be  infallible,  were  being  collected, 
the  Bishop  of  Vizeu  (in  the  north  of  Portugal)  refused  to  add  his. 
Great,  therefore,  was  his  astonishment  to  find  it  appear  among 
those  of  his  brother  prelates.  Indignant  at  what  was  an  impudent 
forgery,  he  at  once  issued  a  protest,  making  it  both  publicly  and  in 
private  to  the  Portuguese  Ambassador,  who,  in  return,  warned 
him  privately  and  as  a  friend  to  leave  the  Papal  States  without  a 
moment's  delay,  which  he  did.  A  day  or  two  after  this  Senhor 
Joao  and  Donna  Emilia,  escorted  by  Dom  Pedro,  the  then  secretary 
to  the  Portuguese  Embassy  (he  became  Count  of  Villar  Franco  in 
later  years),  attended  a  private  audience  vouchsafed  by  the  Pope. 
In  the  course  of  a  circuit  of  the  room  which  was  lined  by  kneeling 
groups  of  the  faithful,  Pio  Nono  arrived  before  the  little  Portuguese 
party.  As  the  names  of  its  members  were  whispered  to  him  by 
the  officer  in  attendance,  his  benign  expression  changed  to  one  of 
wrath  and,  with  eyes  flashing  with  fury,  he  burst  into  an  expression 
of  deep  resentment  at  the  action  of  the  Bishop  of  Vizeu  and  the 
countenance  afforded  him  by  the  Portuguese  Government,  as 
inferred  from  the  presentation  by  the  Ambassador  of  the  Episcopal 
protest.  Having  vented  his  anger  in  language  more  forcible  than 
appropriate  to  time  and  place,  he  turned  on  his  heel,  leaving  the 
little  group  of  Portuguese,  who  were  speechless  with  dismay,  without 
the  customary  benediction.  So  you  see,  this  last  Whitsuntide 
was  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  Donna  Emilia  had  been  defrauded 
of  a  blessing  ! 

I  have  referred  to  her  journey  to  Rome  in  1867.  I  often  think 
with  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  energy  implied  by  it.  We,  who 
run  down  to  the  Peninsula  in  the  Sud-Express,  sleeping  in  Pull- 
mans, dining  in  restaurant  cars,  can  form  absolutely  no  idea  of 
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the  hardships  involved  even  in  the  family  flitting  from  Figueira 
to  Lisbon  in  the  days  when  Donna  Emilia  was  a  girl.  The  move 
was  literally  an  expedition  !  The  men,  who  rode,  had  the  best  of 
it.  The  women  were  carried  two  in  a  liteira  slung  between  mules, 
which  tripped  and  stumbled  along  the  so-called  bridle  tracks,  to 
the  sound  of  shouting  and  cursing,  and  the  cracking  of  whips  through 
the  livelong  night.  For  it  was  by  night  that  the  travelling  was 
done  to  escape  the  scorching  heat  of  the  day.  This  was  spent 
under  conditions  the  most  varied.  If  possible  the  halt  was  made 
at  some  private  house,  for  which  purpose  letters  of  introduction 
were  eagerly  sought,  but  sometimes  hospitality  was  only  attainable 
at  a  Monastery,  where  the  good  fathers  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to 
supply  the  wants  of  an  incursion  of  females  !  No  twentieth-century 
pen  can  venture  to  record  the  experiences  undergone.  Where 
neither  private  nor  conventual  shelter  was  forthcoming  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  take  refuge  in  hovels  indescribable,  to  which 
the  lowest  tavern  (and  some  there  are  that  are  low  indeed)  now  to 
be  found  in  the  country  would  be,  by  comparison,  a  palace.  Three 
days  of  filth  and  discomfort,  if  not  of  actual  privations,  three 
nights  of  jolting  and  bumping  and  occasional  capsizing,  had  to  be 
endured  before  the  137  miles  between  Figueira  and  the  capital 
were  covered.  Small  wonder  that  those  surviving  to  tell  the  tale 
look  down  with  disdain  on  latter-day  tourists  who  boast  of '  roughing 
it '  in  Norway  or  Tirol.  Comparatively  luxurious  was  the  journey 
to  Coimbra,  for  it  was  made  up  the  river  by  boat,  a  kind  of  barge 
with  a  layer  of  straw  to  supply  the  lack  of  seats  and  little  tilted 
covers  over  bow  and  stern,  under  which  the  passengers  would 
creep  when  the  sun  blazed  down  too  fiercely.  Nowadays,  while 
the  '  expresses '  actually  accomplish  something  like  twenty-five 
miles  an  hour,  even  the  ordinary  trains  will  take  you  to  Coimbra 
in  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  In  my  aunt's  girlhood  the  whole  day 
had  to  be  spent  in  poling  up  the  river.  Sometimes  the  low  vessel 
would  run  ashore,  and  then,  what  shoving  and  hauling  to  get  her 
along  through  sand  and  mud!  Provisions  of  food  and  drink 
had  to  be  taken  on  these  occasions — not  too  little,  or  else  the  ebb 
of  the  returning  tide,  leaving  you  stranded  in  an  unsuspected 
shallow,  might  compel  an  involuntary  fast,  but  also  not  too  much, 
or  else  you  had  to  do  battle  with  the  Guarda  Fiscal  (octroi  officers) 
who  would  come  down  tooth  and  nail  on  the  arriving  barges. 
These  duties  were  perforce  executed  amid  the  laughter  of  the 
students  of  Coimbra,  who,  traditionally  hatless  and  in  their 
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picturesque  cloaks  (which,  though  without  the  beggar's  wallet 
of  the  original  scholar,  have  survived  even  unto  our  day),  made 
it  their  business  to  criticise  all  the  strange  faces  that  came  and 
went  in  the  city  of  Portuguese  light  and  learning.  Occasionally 
it  was  to  Oporto — or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  Porto — that  the 
family  migration  took  place.  There  was  not,  at  this  time,  a  single 
hackney  carriage  in  the  capital  of  Northern  Portugal,  and  when 
my  aunt  and  her  contemporaries  went  out  to  dances,  they  were 
conveyed  in  sedan  chairs.  No  more  comfortable  mode  of  transport 
was  ever  devised,  Donna  Emilia  avers,  and  they  would  appear  to 
be  not  entirely  demodS  even  yet.  Antiquated  '  sedans '  are  still 
to  be  found  in  Lisbon,  prolonging  a  decrepit  existence  under  the 
patronage  of  the  aged  and  infirm.  Little  conducive  to  neigh- 
bourliness  could  those  far-away  days  have  been — when  my  grand- 
father's smart  English  landau  had  to  be  '  horsed '  by  bullocks, 
so  bad  were  the  roads  that  no  animal  less  sturdy  could  be  expected 
to  face  them ;  and  when  the  clearing  of  a  track  to  make  it  just 
possible  for  wheels  was  often  a  necessary  preliminary  to  paying 
a  friendly  call.  There  was,  however,  less  reason  to  bemoan  the 
lack  of  macadam  in  a  land  where  all  the  world  was  at  home  in  the 
saddle.  To  fair  or  to  market,  to  church  or  to  the  beach  to  bathe 
from  one  of  the  tents  that  gave — and  still  give — such  an  air  of 
military  occupation  to  the  strip  of  yellow  sands,  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men — and  women — jog-trotted  on  pony,  mule,  or 
donkey-back.  Time  was,  and  not  so  long  ago  either,  when  the 
guests  bidden  to  a  wedding  (among  the  conservative  the  ceremony 
still  takes  place  at  midnight,  though  fashion  now  decrees  a  day- 
light hour)  assembled  on  their  steeds  to  meet  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, who,  with  their  padrinhos  and  madrinhas — the  spiritual 
godfathers  and  godmothers  required  by  the  old  Portuguese  ritual 
— arrived  at  the  church  door  in  similar  fashion.  And  it  is,  as 
Donna  Emilia  laments  with  many  an  di,  di,  a  sign  of  the  degeneracy 
of  the  present  day  that  the  Senhor  Medico  no  longer  comes  on  his 
trusty  ass  to  feel  our  pulses  and  inspect  our  tongues,  but,  so  grand 
has  the  world  become,  must  needs  drive  up  in  his  trap,  or  even, 
maybe,  expect  a  carriage  to  be  sent  for  him  ! 

Ai  di  me  !  The  old  order  changeth  and  giveth  place  to  the  new, 
but  it  lingers  long  in  this  distant  corner  of  Europe,  and  Portugal 
still  presents  many  a  quaint  picture  of  the  past,  often  redolent 
of  an  old-world  charm  and  always  full  of  interest  and  instruction. 

CONSTANCE  LEIGH  CLARE. 
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BY  E.  F.  BENSON. 

CHAPTER    I. 

FOR  the  last  five  hours  all  the  windows  along  the  front  of  the  newest 
and  whitest  and  most  pretentious  and  preposterous  house  in  Park 
Lane  had  been  blazing  with  lights,  which  were  kindled  while  the 
last  flames  of  the  long  July  day  had  scarcely  died  down  into  the 
ash-coloured  night,  and  were  still  shining  when  morning  began  to 
tinge  the  velvet  grey  of  the  sky  with  colour  and  extinguish  the 
stars.  The  lights,  however,  in  No.  92  seemed  to  be  of  more  durable 
quality  than  the  heavenly  constellations,  and  long  after  morning 
had  come  and  the  early  traffic  begun  to  boom  on  the  roadway,  they 
still  burned  with  undiminished  splendour.  It  was  literally  true 
also  that  all  the  windows  in  the  long  Gothic  facade,  which  seemed 
to  have  strayed  from  Nuremberg  into  the  West  End  of  London, 
had  been  ablaze  ;  not  only  was  the  ground  floor  lit,  and  the  first 
floor,  where  was  the  ball-room,  out  of  which  all  night  had  floated 
endless  webs  of  perpetual  melody,  but  the  bedrooms  above,  though 
sleep  then  would  have  been  impossible  (and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  were  yet  un tenanted),  had  been  equally  luminous,  while  from 
behind  the  flamboyant  balustrade  along  the  top  of  the  house 
smaller  windows,  which  might  be  conjectured  to  belong  to  servants' 
rooms,  had  joined  in  the  general  illumination.  This  was  strictly 
in  accordance  with  Mrs.  Osborne's  orders,  as  given  to  that  staid  and 
remarkable  person  called  by  her  (when  she  forgot)  Willum  and 
(when  she  remembered)  Thoresby,  and  (also  when  she  remembered) 
alluded  to  as  '  my  major  domo.'  '  Willum '  he  had  been  in  earlier 
and  far  less  happy  years,  first  as  boot-boy,  then,  when  the  family 
blossomed  into  footmen,  as  third,  second,  and  finally  first  of  his 
order.  Afterwards  came  things  more  glorious  yet,  and  Thoresby 
was  major-domo.  At  the  present  time  Mrs.  Osborne  had  probably 
forgotten  that  there  existed  such  officers  as  boot-boys,  and  Willum 
probably  had  forgotten  too.  The  rise  of  the  family  had  been 
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remarkably  rapid,  but  he  had  kept  pace  with  it,  and  to-night  he 
felt,  as  did  Mrs.  Osborne,  that  the  eminence  attained  by  them  all 
was  of  a  very  exalted  order. 

Mrs.  Osborne  had  ordered  that  every  window  in  the  front  of  the 
house  was  to  be  lit,  and  this  sumptuous  edict  was  not  without 
purpose.  She  said  it  looked  more  joyful,  and  what  was  a  little 
electric  light  ?  So,  as  the  evening  had  been  devoted  to  joy,  it  was 
right  that  the  house  should  reflect  this  quality.  For  herself,  she 
felt  very  joyful  indeed  ;  the  last  month  or  two  had,  it  is  true,  been 
arduous,  and  in  all  London  it  is  probable  that  there  had  been 
nobody,  man  or  woman,  more  incessantly  occupied.  But  had  there 
been  an  Eight  Hours  Bill  introduced  and  passed,  which  should  limit 
the  hours  of  energy  for  hostesses,  she  would  have  scorned  to  take 
advantage  of  so  pusillanimous  a  measure.  Besides,  the  nature  of 
her  work  necessitated  continuous  effort,  for  her  work  was  to  effect 
the  siege  and  secure  the  capitulation  of  London.  That,  with  her 
great  natural  shrewdness,  she  realised  had  to  be  done  quickly, 
or  it  would  never  be  done  at  all.  London  had  not  to  be  starved  but 
to  be  stuffed  into  surrender.  She  had  to  feed  it,  and  dance  it,  and 
ply  it  with  concerts  and  plays  and  entertainments  till  its  power  of 
resistance  was  sapped.  Long  quiet  sieges,  conducted  with  regu- 
larity, however  untiring,  were,  she  knew  well,  perfectly  incapable 
of  accomplishing  its  fall.  The  enemy — at  times,  though  she  loved  it 
so  well,  she  almost  considered  London  to  be  her  enemy — must  be 
given  no  quarter  and  no  time  to  consider  its  plans.  The  assault  had 
to  be  violent  as  well  as  untiring ;  the  dear  foe  must  be  battered 
into  submission.  To  '  arrive  '  at  all  you  had  to  gallop.  And  she 
had  galloped  with  such  success  that  on  this  night  in  July,  or  rather 
on  this  cool  dewy  morning  in  July,  she  felt  that  the  capitulation 
was  signed  and  handed  her.  But  she  felt  no  chill  of  reaction,  as  is 
so  often  the  case  even  in  the  very  moment  of  victory,  when  energies 
not  only  can  be  relaxed,  but  must  be  relaxed,  since  there  is  nothing 
for  them  to  brace  themselves  over  any  more.  Her  victory  was  of 
different  sort :  she  knew  quite  well  that  she  would  have  to  go  on 
being  extremely  energetic,  else  the  capitulated  garrison  would 
by  degrees  rally  again.  But  since  the  exercise  of  these  energies  was 
delightful  to  her,  she  was  merely  charmed  that  there  would  be  a 
continual  call  for  them. 

There  was  no  '  casement- jessamine '  on  the  house  which  could 
stir '  to  the  dancers  dancing  in  tune,'  but  in  front  of  the  lowest 
story,  growing  apparently  from  large  earthenware  pots  filled  with 
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mould,  were  enormous  plants  of  tin  ivy  which  swarmed  up  the  walls 
of  the  house.  But  it  was  too  strongly  and  solidly  made  to  stir  even 
to  the  vibration  produced  by  the  earth-quaking  motor  'buses  which 
bounced  down  Park  Lane,  and  thus  the  dancers  dancing  in  tune 
had  no  effect  whatever  on  it.  This  stalwart  ivy  was  indeed  a  sort 
of  symbol  of  the  solidity  of  the  fortunes  of  the  house,  for  it  was  made 
at  the  manufactories  from  which  her  husband  derived  his  really 
American  wealth.  They  covered  acres  of  ground  at  Sheffield,  and 
from  their  doors  vomited  forth  all  sorts  of  metallic  hardware  of 
the  most  reliable  quality.  The  imitation  ivy,  of  course,  was  but  a 
froth,  a  chance  flotsam  on  the  stream  of  hardware,  and  was  due  to 
the  inventive  genius  of  Mrs.  Osborne's  eldest  son  Percy,  who  had  a 
great  deal  of  taste.  His  was  no  abstruse  taste,  like  an  appreciation 
of  caviare  or  Strauss,  that  required  an  educated  or,  as  others  might 
say,  a  vitiated  palate  or  a  jaded  ear,  but  it  appealed  strongly  and 
almost  overwhelmingly,  to  judge  by  the  order  book  of  the  Art 
Department,  to  the  eye  of  that  general  public  which  goes  in  for 
forms  of  decoration  which  are  known  as  both  '  chaste '  and '  hand- 
some,' and  are  catholic  enough  to  include  mirrors  framed  in  plush 
on  which  are  painted  bunches  of  flowers  and  bead  curtains  that 
hang  over  doors.  With  shrewd  commercial  instinct  Percy  never  at- 
tempted to  educate  the  taste  of  his  customers  into  what  they  ought 
to  want,  but  gave  them,  in  '  handsome '  catalogues,  lists  of  the 
things  they  did  want,  and  of  a  quality  that  they  would  be  sure  to 
find  satisfactory.  Though  this  ivy,  for  instance,  was  from  the 
excellence  of  its  workmanship  and  the  elaborate  nature  of  its 
colouring  rather  expensive,  it  was  practically  indestructible  till  the 
melting  point  of  the  best  tin  was  reached,  and  it  resembled  ivy  so 
closely  that  you  might  perfectly  well  prick  your  fingers  on  it  before 
you  found  out  the  art  that  so  closely  imitated  nature.  Indeed, 
before  now  some  very  pretty  jesting  had  taken  place  in  the  windows 
of  the  house  with  regard  to  it,  when  Percy,  who  liked  his  joke,  asked 
(amid  the  scarcely  suppressed  merriment  of  the  family)  a  stranger 
to  pick  a  leaf  of  it  and  examine  the  beauties  of  nature  as  illustrated 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  stalk  of  the  leaf  was  joined  to  the  parent 
stem.  Also  it  had  no  inconvenient  habits  of  growing  over  places 
on  which  you  did  not  wish  it  to  trespass  (if  you  wanted  more,  you 
ordered  more),  it  harboured  neither  slugs  nor  any  abominable 
insects,  and  afforded  no  resting-place  for  birds,  while  it  could  be 
washed  free  from  London  dust  by  the  simple  application  of  the 
hand-syringe. 

9—2 
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The  ivy  has  been  insisted  on  at  some  little  length  because  it 
was  typical  of  the  fortunes  and  family  of  its  inventor.  It  was 
solid,  indestructible  and  new,  and  in  just  the  same  way  the  Osbornes 
were  very  strong  and  well,  held  large  quantities  of  gilt-edged  stock, 
and  had  no  family  history  whatever.  In  one  point  only  were  they 
unlike  the  ivy  that  clung  to  the  limestone  wall  of  the  house  in  Park 
Lane,  but  that  was  an  important  one.  The  point  of  the  ivy  was  to 
deceive — it  was  often  successful  in  so  doing — while  the  Osbornes 
never  intended  to  deceive  anybody.  There  was,  with  regard  at  any 
rate  to  Mrs.  Osborne,  her  husband,  and  Percy  no  possibility  of  being 
taken  in.  You  could  see  at  once  what  they  were  like  :  a  glance 
would  save  you  any  subsequent  disappointment  or  surprises.  And 
no  one,  it  may  be  added  at  once,  ever  pricked  his  fingers  over  them. 
They  were  as  kind  as  they  were  new.  But  since  many  strains  of 
blood  have  gone  to  the  making  of  each  member  of  the  human  race, 
one  strain  prospering  and  predominating  in  this  specimen,  while  in 
another,  though  of  the  same  blood,  it  scarcely  shows  a  trace  of 
existence,  the  divergence  of  type,  even  in  one  generation,  is  often 
very  marked  indeed.  Thus,  though  Mr.  Osborne  felt  that  he  both 
understood  and  admired  his  eldest  son,  his  admiration  for  the 
younger  was  agreeably  tempered  with  mystification.  '  Old  Claude's 
a  rum  fellow,'  he  often  said,  and  Mrs.  Osborne  agreed  with  him. 
But,  as  will  be  seen,  there  was  still  much  in  common  between 
Claude  amd  them. 

The  house,  like  the  ivy,  was  also  new  and  solid,  and  in  point  of 
fact  none  of  its  inhabitants,  again  with  the  curious  exception  of 
Claude,  were  quite  used  to  it  yet.  This  they  concealed  as  far  as 
they  were  able,  but  the  concealment  really  went  little  farther  than 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  openly  allude  to  it.  They  all  agreed  that 
the  house  was  very  handsome,  and  Mr.  Osborne  had  a  secret  grati- 
fication (not  unmingled  with  occasional  thrills  of  misgiving  as  to 
whether  he  had  wasted  his  money)  in  the  knowledge  of  the  frightful 
costliness  of  it.  Outside,  as  has  been  said,  it  -was  of  Gothic  design  ; 
but  if  a  guest  thought  that  he  was  to  pass  his  evening  or  listen  to 
music  in  a  Gothic  interior  he  would  have  been  rudely  undeceived. 
It  had  been  unkindly  said  that  you  went  through  a  Gothic  door  to 
find  Vandals  within,  and  if  Vandalism  includes  the  appropriation 
of  beautiful  things  the  Vandalism  exhibited  here  was  very  complete. 
But  the  destructive  side  of  Vandalism  had  no  counterpart ;  Mr. 
Osbcrne  was  very  careful  of  his  beautiful  things  and  very  proud 
of  them.  He  admired  them  in  proportion  to  their  expensiveness, 
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and  having  an  excellent  head  for  figures  could  remember  how  much 
all  the  more  important  pictures,  articles  of  furniture,  and  tapestries 
had  '  stood  him  in.'  And  he  ran  no  risk  of  forgetting  these  items, 
for  he  kept  them  green  in  his  memory  by  often  speaking  of  them  to 
his  guests. 

'  Yes,'  he  would  say,  '  there's  three  thousand  pounds'  worth  of 
seating  accommodation  in  this  very  drawing-room,  and  they  tell 
me  'twas  lucky  to  have  got  the  suite  at  that  figure.  It's  all  Louis — 
Louis— Per,  my  boy,  did  they  tell  us  it  was  Louis  XV.  or  XVI.  ? 
Sixteenth,  yes,  Louis  XVI.  Divide  it  up  and  you'll  find  that  it 
averages  two  hundred  pounds  a  chair.  Seems  funny  to  sit  on  two 
hundred  pounds,  hey  ?  Mrs.  Osborne,  she  said  a  smart  thing 
about  that.  "  Sit  firm,  then,"  she  said,  "  and  you'll  keep  it  safe."  ' 

The  furnishing  and  appointments  of  the  house  had  in  fact  been 
entrusted  to  a  notable  firm,  which,  though  it  had  certainly  charged 
Mr.  Osborne  a  great  deal  of  money  for  what  it  supplied,  had  given 
him  very  good  value  for  his  cheque,  and  both  he  and  his  wife,  after 
they  had  got  over  the  unusual  feeling  of  sitting  on  two  hundred 
pounds,  and,  if  you  chose,  putting  your  feet  up  on  another  two 
hundred,  were  quite  content  that  both  the  furniture  of  this 
Louis  XVI.  room,  for  instance,  and  the  cheque  for  it,  should  be  what 
they  called  a  '  little  stiff.'  It  was  the  same  in  the  Italian  room 
that  opened  out  of  it,  and  matters  were  no  better  in  the  dining-room 
which  was  furnished  with  Chippendale.  Here,  indeed,  a  very 
dreadful  accident  had  happened  on  the  first  evening  that  they  had 
got  into  the  house,  now  two  months  ago,  for  Mr.  Osborne,  alone  with 
Percy  and  his  wife  for  that  night,  had  drawn  his  chair  up  to  the 
fire — the  night  being  chilly — to  drink  his  second  and  third  glasses 
of  port,  and  had  rested  his  feet  on  the  pierced  steel  fender  that 
guarded  the  hearth.  This  led  to  his  tilting  his  Chippendale  chair 
back  on  to  its  hind  legs,  which,  designed  to  bear  only  half  the  weight 
of  its  occupant,  had  crashed  into  splinters  and  deposited  Mr.  Osborne 
on  the  floor  and  his  second  glass  of  port  on  his  shirt-front.  But  he 
had  taken  the  incident  with  great  good  humour.  '  Live  and  learn,' 
he  had  said,  '  live  and  learn.  Got  to  sit  up  and  behave  now, 
Maria.  Per,  my  boy,  don't  you  finish  all  the  port  while  your  dad 
changes  his  shirt.  Drink  fair,  for  fair  play's  a  jewel,  and  fill  your 
mother's  glass.' 

Mr.  Osborne  would  never  have  attained  to  the  eminence  he 
occupied  as  a  manufacturer  of  hardware  had  he  not  been  a  man  of 
intelligence,  and  instead  of  upbraiding  the  furnishing  firm  for 
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charging  so  high  a  price  for  a  '  four  legs  of  carved  dry  rot,'  which  a 
momentary  irritation,  carefully  kept  to  himself,  might  have  led 
him  to  do,  drew  the  lesson  that  it  was  unwise  to  tilt  chairs  unless 
they  were  clearly  tiltable.  But  this  accident  had  caused  him  to 
insist  on  his  own  room,  which  he  called  his  snuggery,  being  furnished 
as  he  chose  and  not  as  anybody  else  chose,  and  here  he  rejoiced  in  a 
sofa  of  the  pattern  known  as  Chesterfield,  a  solid  mahogany  table, 
on  which  stood  a  telephone,  and  a  broad,  firm  mantel-shelf  where  he 
could  put  a  box  of  cigars  without  fear  of  its  over-balancing.  On 
this  point,  also,  his  wife  had  adopted  a  similar  attitude,  and  her  own 
sitting-room,  opening  out  of  the  white-furnished  bedroom  where 
she  was  afraid  to  touch  anything  for  fear  of  '  soiling '  it,  was 
thoroughly  to  her  taste.  As  in  her  husband's  snuggery,  she  had 
matters  arranged  for  her  own  comfort  and  not  for  other  people's 
admiration.  Percy  had  '  done  '  the  room  for  her,  and  sometimes 
when  she  came  up  here  to  look  at  her  letters  before  going  to  bed, 
and  drink  the  glass  of  hot  water  which  was  so  excellent  a  digestive 
after  the  dinner  that  was  still  a'  little  curious  to  her,  she  wondered 
whether  Percy  did  not  understand  house  furnishing  better  than  the 
great  French  firm  the  name  of  which  she  was  always  rather  shy  of 
pronouncing.  She  had  asked  him  to  choose  all  the  furniture 
himself,  remarking  only  that  she  was  a  little  rheumatic,  and  found 
it  difficult  to  get  out  of  very  low  chairs.  And  he  had  succeeded  to 
admiration ;  not  only  had  he  consulted  her  comfort,  •  but  he  had 
divined  and  satisfied  her  taste.  The  paper  on  the  walls  was  a 
pattern  of  ferns  with  iridescent  lilies  of  the  valley  neatly  disposed 
among  them,  so  that  it  was  almost  a  shame  to  hang  pictures  thereon  ; 
indeed,  it  would  have  been  quite  a  shame  had  not  those  pictures 
been  so  well  selected.  For  Mrs.  Osborne  cared  far  more  about  the 
subject  of  a  picture  than  the  manner  in  which  it  was  presented,  and 
all  the  subjects  were  admirably  chosen.  There  was  a  beautiful 
'  view  '  of  the  church  that  Edward  had  built  at  Sheffield,  a  print  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  a  garter  and  of  Queen  Victoria  in  a  bonnet, 
and  a  couple  of  large  oil  paintings,  one  of  the  Land's  End  and  the 
other  of  Kynance  Cove,  both  of  which  were  intimately  associated 
in  her  affectionate  heart  with  her  honeymoon.  Edward  and  she 
had  spent  a  month  in  Cornwall,  staying  at  little  inns  and  walking 
as  much  as  possible  to  save  expense,  and  though  all  that  was  thirty 
years  ago,  she  never  entered  this  room  now  without  remembering 
how  they  had  sat  just  on  that  very  bluff  above  the  emerald  sea,  and 
read  the  '  Idylls  of  the  King  '  together,  and  he  had  promised  her, 
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when  they  were  rich  enough,  to  give  her  an  emerald  necklace  to 
remind  her  of  the  colour  of  the  sea.  It  is  true  that  those  emeralds 
(which  were  remarkably  fine)  were  not  exactly  of  the  tint  that 
either  nature  had  given  to  the  sea  or  the  very  vivid  artist  had 
reproduced  in  the  painting  that  hung  on  the  walls,  but  they  still 
reminded  both  her  and  Edward  of  those  enchanted  weeks  in  Corn- 
wall, and  it  was  but  seldom,  when  she  wore  her  emeralds,  that  he 
did  not  say, '  Mrs.  0.  has  got  the  Land's  End  emeralds  on  to-night.' 

Then,  more  often  than  not,  would  follow  the  explanation  of  this 
somewhat  cryptic  remark,  and  the  whispered  information  of  how 
much  the  emeralds  had  cost.  Mrs.  Osborne,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
had  overheard  again  and  again  what  the  figure  was,  but  she  was 
still  officially  ignorant  of  it,  and  generally  closed  the  subject  by 
saying,  '  Mr.  Osborne  won't  never  tell  me  what  he  paid  for  them. 
I  believe  he  got  them  cheap,  and  that's  why.' 

But  she  secretly  rejoiced  to  know  that  this  was  not  the  reason. 
The  reason  was  just  the  opposite  :  they  had  been  so  enormously 
expensive.  That  expense  would  not  be  unreasonable  now,  but  at 
the  time — for  she  had  worn  the  Land's  End  necklace  for  twenty 
years — it  had  been  preposterous.  They  had  had  no  holiday  one 
year,  in  consequence,  but  had  grilled  in  Sheffield  throughout  August 
and  September.  But  during  those  months  she  had  worn  the 
emeralds  every  evening,  and  it  had  been  a  sort  of  renewal  of  the 
honeymoon.  Though  they  had  not  been  able  to  go  away  them- 
selves they  had  managed  to  send  Percy  and  Claude  to  the  seaside, 
and  the  two  months  in  Sheffield,  when  every  night  she  wore  the 
emeralds  which  had  been  the  cause  of  their  remaining  there,  was  still 
one  of  Mrs.  Osborne's  most  delightful  memories.  Since  then  times 
had  considerably  changed,  and  though  to  many  the  change  from 
simplicity  of  life  and  not  uncomfortable  narrowness  of  means  to 
the  wider  horizons  which  the  rapid  accumulation  of  an  enormous 
fortune  brings  within  the  view,  implies  a  loss  of  happiness  rather 
than  an  extension  of  it,  neither  Edward  nor  she  was  of  that  Arcadian 
build.  They  both  immensely  enjoyed  the  wider  horizon  ;  the 
humble  establishment  with  parlour-maids  had  been  all  very  well, 
but  how  much  more  enjoyable  was  the  brown-stone  house  on  the 
outskirts  of  Sheffield  with  footmen  and  a  carriage  !  For  Mrs.  Osborne 
did  not  find  it  in  the  least  interfered  with  her  happiness  to  have 
more  to  manage  or  '  richer  '  things  to  eat.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she 
liked  managing,  and  rejoiced  in  the  building  of  a  new  wing  to  the 
brown-stone  house,  in  the  acquisition  of  motor  cars,  and  in  the 
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drain  on  their  time  and  resources  by  Edward  being  made  Mayor  of 
Sheffield.  Neither  of  them  ever  thought  that  they  had  been 
happier  when  their  means  were  more  straitened  and  their  establish- 
ment humbler,  but  both  of  them,  in  spite  of  an  essential  and  innate 
simplicity  of  nature,  rejoiced  in  these  embellishments,  and  were 
always  ready  to  enlarge  and  embellish  and  rejoice.  They  had 
always  made  the  most  of  their  current  resources — though  in  a  merely 
financial  sense  they  had  always  saved — and  it  was  as  great  a 
pleasure  to  Mrs.  Osborne  to  see  her  table  plentifully  loaded  with  the 
most  expensive  food  that  money  could  provide,  and  press  second 
helpings  on  her  guests,  as  it  had  been  to  have  the  solid  four  courses 
at  one  o'clock  dinner  on  Sunday  in  Sheffield  and  tell  her  friends 
that  Mr.  Osborne  liked  nothing  better  than  to  have  a  good  dinner  on 
Sunday  and  see  a  pleasant  party  to  share  it  with  him.  She  still 
inquired  if  she  might  not  tempt  her  neighbours  at  table  to  have 
another  quail,  just  as  she  had  tried  to  persuade  them  to  have  a 
second  cut  of  roast  lamb  when  in  season,  while  from  the  other  end 
of  the  table  she  would  hear,  as  a  hospitable  echo,  her  husband's 
voice  recommending  Veuve  Clicquot  of  1884,  just  as  in  the  old 
days  he  had  recommended  the  sound  whiskey  which  would  hurt 
nobody  not  if  you  drank  it  all  afternoon. 

The  year  of  the  mayoralty  of  Sheffield  had  been  succeeded  by 
seven  years  fatter  than  ever  Joseph  had  dreamed  of.  Edward  was 
as  sound  in  his  business  as  he  was  in  the  whiskey  he  so  hospitably 
pressed  on  his  guests,  and  by  dint  of  always  supplying  goods  of  the 
best  possible  workmanship  and  material  at  prices  that  gave  him  no 
more  than  a  respectable  profit,  the  profits  had  annually  increased 
till,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  did  not  adopt  so  unspeculative  a 
quality  of  goods,  they  had  almost  ceased  to  be  respectable,  and 
became  colossal  instead.  Then,  at  the  end  of  seven  fat  years, 
Edward  had  realised  that  he  was  sixty,  though  he  neither  looked 
nor  felt  more  than  an  adolescent  fifty,  had  turned  the  hardware 
business  into  a  company,  and  as  vendor  had  received  ordinary 
shares  to  an  extent  that  would  ensure  him  an  income  no  less  than 
that  of  the  fat  years.  He  had  already  put  by  a  capital  that  pro- 
duced some  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  he  was  thus  not 
disadvantageously  situated.  Percy,  however,  still  held  the  Arts 
Department  in  his  own  hands.  The  plant  and  profits  of  that  had 
not  been  offered  to  the  public,  but  had  been  presented  to  Percy  by 
his  father  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage,  an  event  now  six  years 
old.  For  the  whole  idea  of  ornamental  tin  ivy  and  the  host  of 
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collateral  ideas  that  emanated  therefrom  had  been  Percy's,  and  it 
was  now  a  joke  between  his  father  and  him  that  Mrs.  P.  would  soon 
have  an  emerald  necklace  that  would  take  the  shine  out  of  the 
Land's  End.  '  Land's  End  will  be  Mrs.  P.'s  beginning,'  said  his 
father.  '  And  the  sea  is  Britannia's  realm,'  he  added  by  a  happy 
afterthought.  '  I'll  call  her  Mrs.  C.  instead  of  Mrs.  P.  Hey, 
Per?' 

Badinage  had  ensued.  She  was  called  Mrs.  C.  instantly,  and 
there  were  numerous  conjectures  as  to  who  C.  was.  Mr.  Osborne 
said  that  it  was  curious  that  C.  was  the  first  letter  of  co-respondent ; 
but  that  joke,  though  Edward  was  usually  very  successful  in  such 
facetiae,  was  not  very  well  received.  The  momentary  Mrs.  C.  ate 
her  grapes  with  a  studied  air,  and  Mrs.  Osborne,  from  the  other  end 
of  the  table — this  was  still  in  Sheffield — said,  '  You  don't  think, 
Eddie  ;  you  let  your  tongue  run  away  with  you.' 

On  reflection  Eddie  agreed  with  her,  and  there  was  no  more 
heard  about  Mrs.  C.  But  he  always  thought  that  his  badinage  had 
been  taken  a  little  too  seriously.  '  A  joke's  a  joke,'  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  shaved  his  chin  next  morning,  leaving  side  whiskers. 
'  But  if  they  don't  like  one  joke,  we'll  try  another.  Lots  of  jokes 
still  left.' 

So  without  sense  of  injury  or  of  being  misunderstood  he  tried 
plenty  of  others,  which  were  as  successful  as  humour  should  have 
any  expectation  of  being.  Humour  comes  from  a  well  that  is 
rarely  found,  but  when  found  proves  always  to  be  inexhaustible. 
The  numerical  value  therefore  of  Edward's  jokes  had  not  been 
diminished,  and  Percy  inherited  his  father's  sense  of  fun. 

Still  in  Sheffield,  Mr.  Osborne  had,  after  the  formation  of  the 
company,  seen  an  extraordinary  increase  in  business,  with  the  result 
that  his  income,  already  scarcely  respectable,  mounted  and  mounted. 
Years  ago  he  had  built  a  chapel  of  corrugated  iron  outside  and 
pitch-pine  inside  in  the  middle  of  that  district  of  the  town  which 
had  become  his,  and  was  enstreeted  with  the  houses  of  his  workmen, 
and  now  he  turned  the  corrugated  building  into  a  reading-room, 
as  soon  as  ever  the  tall  Gothic  church  with  which  he  had  superseded 
it  was  ready  for  use.  A  Princess  had  come  to  the  opening  of  it,  and 
had  declared  the  discarded  church  to  be  a  reading-room,  and  there 
was  really  nothing  more  to  do  in  Sheffield,  except  to  say  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  become  a  knight.  Mr.  Osborne  had  no  opinion  of 
knights  :  knighthood  in  his  mind  was  the  bottom  shelf  of  a  struc- 
ture where,  if  he  took  a  place,  it  might  easily  become  a  permanent 
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one.  But  lie  had  no  idea  of  accepting  a  bottom  place  on  the 
shelves.  With  his  natural  shrewdness  he  said  that  he  had  done 
nothing  to  deserve  it.  But  he  winked  in  a  manner  that  anticipated 
familiarity  towards  shelves  that  were  higher.  He  had  not  done 
with  the  question  of  shelves  yet,  though  he  had  nothing  to  say  to 
the  lowest  one. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  he  had  retired  from  active 
connection  with  the  hardware  business  his  mind  slackened.  The 
exact  contrary  was  the  case.  There  was  no  longer  any  need  for  him 
to  exercise  that  shrewd  member  on  hardware,  and  it  only  followed 
that  the  thought  he  had  previously  given  to  hardware  was  directed 
into  other  channels.  He  thought  things  over  very  carefully,  as 
was  his  habit,  before  taking  any  step,  summed  up  his  work  in 
Sheffield,  settled  that  a  knighthood  was  not  adequate  to  reward  him 
for  what  he  had  already  done,  but  concluded  that  he  had  nothing 
more  to  do  in  Sheffield  just  for  the  moment.  And  having  come  to 
that  conclusion  he  had  a  long  talk  with  Mrs.  0.  in  her  boudoir, 
where  she  always  went  after  breakfast  to  see  cook  and  write  her 
letters.  But  that  morning  cook  waited  downstairs  in  her  clean 
apron  long  after  Mrs.  Osborne  had  gone  to  her  boudoir,  expecting 
every  moment  to  hear  her  bell,  and  no  bell  sounded.  For  more 
weighty  matters  were  being  debated  than  the  question  of  dinner, 
and  at  first  when  Mr.  Osborne  broached  the  subject  his  wife  felt 
struck  of  a  heap. 

'  Well,  Mrs.  0.,  it's  for  you  to  settle,'  he  said,  '  and  if  you're 
satisfied  to  remain  in  Sheffield,  why  in  Sheffield  we  remain,  old  lady, 
and  that's  the  last  word  you  shall  hear  from  me  on  the  subject. 
But  there's  a  deal  to  be  considered,  and  I'll  just  put  the  points 
before  you  again.  There's  yourself,  to  lead  off  with.  You  like 
seeing  your  friends  at  dinner  and  giving  them  of  the  best,  and  so  do 
I.  Well,  for  all  I  can  learn,  there's  a  deal  more  of  that  going  on  in 
London,  where  you  can  have  your  twenty  people  to  dinner  every 
night  if  you  have  a  mind,  and  a  hundred  to  dance  to  your  fiddles 
afterwards.  And  I'm  much  mistaken,  should  we  agree  to  leave 
Sheffield  and  setup  in  town,  if  Mrs.  O.'s  parties  don't  make  some 
handsome  paragraphs  in  the  "  Morning  Post  "  before  long.' 

'  Lor,  to  think  of  that ! '  said  Mrs.  Osborne  reflectively.  She  did 
not  generally  employ  that  interjection,  which  she  thought  rather 
common,  and  even  now,  though  she  was  so  absorbed,  she  corrected 
herself,  and  said,  '  There,  to  think  of  that ! ' 

'  But  mind  you,  my  dear,'  continued  Mr.  Osborne,  '  if  we  go 
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to  town,  and  have  a  big  house  in  the  country,  as  per  the  scheme 
I've  been  putting  before  you,  we  don't  do  it  to  take  our  ease 
and  just  sit  in  a  barouche  and  drive  round  the  Park  to  fill  up 
the  time  to  luncheon.  I  shall  have  my  work  to  do,  and  it's 
you  who  must  be  helping  me  to  get  on,  as  you've  always  done, 
God  bless  you,  Maria,  and  fine  and  busy  it  will  make  you  ! 
There's  a  County  Council  in  London  as  well  as  in  Sheffield, 
and  there's  a  House  of  Parliament  in  London,  which  there 
isn't  here.  No,  my  dear,  if  we  go  to  London  it  won't  be  for  a  life 
of  ease,  for  I  expect  work  suits  us  both  better,  and  there's  plenty  of 
work  left  in  us  both  yet.  Give  me  ten  years'  more  work,  and  then 
if  you  like  we'll  get  into  our  Bath  chairs,  and  comb  out  the  fleece 
of  the  poodle,  and  think  what  a  busy  couple  we  are.' 

Mr.  Osborne  got  up  and  shuffled  to  the  window  in  his  carpet 
slippers.  They  had  been  worked  and  presented  to  him  by  his  wife 
on  his  last  birthday,  and  this  had  been  a  great  surprise,  as  she  had 
told  him  throughout  that  they  were  destined  for  Percy.  At  this 
moment  they  suggested  something  to  him. 

'  Look  at  me  already,  my  dear  ! '  he  said.  '  What  should  I  have 
thought  ten  years  ago  if  I  had  seen  myself  here  in  your  boudoir  at 
eleven  of  the  morning  in  carpet  slippers,  instead  of  being  at  work 
in  my  shirt  sleeves  this  last  three  hours  ?  "  Eddie,"  I  should  have 
said  to  myself,  "  you're  getting  a  fat,  lazy  old  man,  with  years  of 
work  in  you  yet."  And,  by  Gad,  Mrs.  0.,  I  should  have  been  right. 
Give  me  a  good  dinner,  but  let  me  get  an  appetite  for  it,  though, 
thank  God,  my  appetite's  good  enough  yet.  But  let  me  feel 
I  earn  it.' 

Mrs.  Osborne  got  up  from  her  davenport  and  came  and  stood 
by  her  husband  in  the  window.  In  front  of  her  stretched  the  broad, 
immaculate  gravel  walk,  bordered  by  a  long  riband  bed  of  lobelia, 
calceolarias,  and  geraniums.  Beyond  that  was  the  weedless  tennis 
lawn,  with  its  brand  new  net,  where  one  of  the  very  numerous 
gardeners  was  even  now  marking  out  the  court  with  the  machine 
that  Mr.  Osborne  had  invented  and  patented  the  year  before  he 
retired  from  entire  control  of  his  business,  and  which  sold  in  ever- 
increasing  quantities.  Below,  the  ground  fell  rapidly  away,  and 
not  half  a  mile  off  the  long  straggling  rows  of  workmen's  houses, 
between  which  ran  cobbled  roads  and  frequent  electric  trams, 
stretched  unbroken  into  the  town.  Of  late  years  it  had  grown  very 
rapidly  in  the  direction  of  this  brown-stone  house,  and  with  its 
growth  the  fogs  and  smoky  vapours  had  increased  so  that  it  was 
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seldom,  as  on  this  morning,  that  they  could  see  from  the  windows 
the  tall  and  very  solid  tower  of  the  Gothic  church  which  had  sup- 
planted that  of  corrugated  iron.  He  looked  out  over  this  with  his 
wife's  hand  in  his  for  a  moment  in  silence. 

'  I  don't  know  how  it  is  with  you,  my  dear,'  he  said, '  but  every 
now  and  then  a  feeling  comes  over  me  which  I  can't  account  for  or 
resist.  And  the  feeling  that's  been  coming  over  me  this  last  month 
agone  is  that  me  and  Sheffield's  done  all  the  work  we're  going  to  do 
together.  But  there  are  plenty  of  days  of  work  for  us  both  yet, 
but  not  together.  Look  at  that  there  quarter,  my  dear,  right  from 
where  the  New  Lane  houses  begin  to  where's  the  big  chimney  of 
the  works  behind  the  church.  1  made  that,  as  well  you  know,  and 
it's  paid  me  well  to  do  it,  and  it's  paid  Sheffield  to  have  me  to  do  it. 
Not  an  ounce  of  bad  material,  to  my  knowledge,  has  gone  into  the 
factory  gates,  and  not  an  ounce  of  bad  workmanship  has  come  out 
of  them.  I've  paid  high  for  first-class  materials,  and  I've  seen  that 
I  got  them,  and  I've  turned  out  none  but  honest  goods  what'll  do 
the  work  I  guarantee  them  for  and  last  you  ten  times  as  long  as 
inferior  stuff,  as  you  and  cook  know,  since  there's  not  a  pot  or  a  pan 
in  your  kitchen,  my  dear,  but  what  came  from  the  shops.  And  I've 
made  my  fortune  over  it,  and  that's  over,  so  I  take  it,  and  what's  the 
sense  of  my  sitting  on  top  of  a  hill  just  to  look  at  my  calceolarias 
and  get  an  appetite  for  dinner  by  running  about  that  court  there  ? 
But  if  you've  got  a  fancy  for  staying  in  Sheffield,  as  I  say,  this  is  the 
last  word  I  speak  on  the  subject.' 

Mrs.  Osborne  nodded  at  him  and  pressed  his  arm  as  he  poured 
out  these  gratifying  recollections  in  his  rather  hoarse  voice. 

'  There's  more  on  your  mind  yet,  Eddie,  my  dear,'  she  said. 
'  Do  you  think  I've  lived  with  you  these  years  and  seen  you  off  your 
victuals  by  day  and  heard  you  tossing  and  turning  in  your  bed  at 
night  without  getting  to  know  when  you've  told  me  all  or  when 
you've  got  something  further  unbeknown  to  me  yet  ?  It's  not  me 
only  you're  thinking  of.' 

Mr.  Osborne  beamed  on  his  wife. 

'  Well,  if  you  aren't  right  every  time,'  he  said.  '  You've  guessed 
it  all,  I  reckon.  Yes,  it's  Claude.  I  doubt  whether  I  didn't  make 
a  mistake  about  Claude  at  the  beginning,  and  whether  we  shouldn't 
have  done  better  to  put  him  into  the  business  like  Percy,  and  let 
Alfred  leave  him  his  money  or  not,  just  as  he  liked.  But  there,  if 
we  made  a  mistake  it's  our  business  to  make  the  best  we  can  of  it 
now.  But  whenever  I  see  the  boy  I  think  we  did  the  right  thing  by 
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him,  and  we've  got  to  go  on  doing  the  right  thing.  And  if  a  young 
fellow  has  been  to  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  is  going  to  be  as  rich 
a  man  and  richer  nor  his  father  was,  without  having  to  do  a  stroke 
of  work  for  it,  I  ask  you,  Mrs.  0.,  what's  he  to  do  with  himself  in 
Sheffield  ?  Of  course,  he  could  go  to  London  and  work  at  the  law, 
or  go  into  the  army,  or  adopt  any  other  of  the  ways  of  wasting  time 
and  doing  nothing  without  having  it  cast  up  at  you,  but  think  of 
the  chance  he  gets  if  you  and  I  settle  in  London  and  have  a  country 
house  as  well,  so  that  he  can  ask  his  friends  down  for  a  bit  of  shooting 
or  whatever's  on,  and  bring  them  home  to  dine,  and  stop  for  his 
mother's  dance  or  concert,  or  whatever  you  have  named  for  such 
a  day.' 

He  paused  a  moment. 

*  He'll  be  home  for  good  now  in  a  month's  time,  and  I  should 
like  to  be  able  to  say  to  him,  "  Claude,  my  boy,  there's  no  need  for 
you  to  think  how  you'll  occupy  yourself   in  Sheffield  for  your 
vacation,  for  we'll  soon  be  moving  on.     Mother  and  I  " — that's 
what  I  shall  say,  you  understand — "  have  come  to  an  agreement, 
and  there'll  be  a  house  for  you  in  Grosvenor  Square  perhaps,  or  in 
Park  Lane,  to  bring  your  friends  to,  and  a  shooting  box  somewhere 
else,  so  that  whether  it's  Lord  This  or  the  Honourable  That  you  can 
bring  them  down  and  find  a  welcome,  and  a  bird  or  two  to  shoot  at, 
and  the  pick  of  the  London  girls  for  you  to  dance  with."  ' 

'  Eh,  Edward,  you  talk  as  if  the  thing  was  done,'  said  his  wife. 

*  Well,  so  it  is,  if  you  and  I  make  up  our  minds  to  it.     And  you 
guessed  right :    it's  a  particular  feeling  I've  always  had  about 
Claude.     Eton  and  Cambridge  may  have  made  a  change  in  him,  or 
it  may  be  that  he  was  something  different  all  along.     But  to  see  him 
come  into  a  room,  into  that  smoking-room,  for  instance,  at  the 
Club.    Why,  it's  as  if  the  whole  place  belonged  to  him,  it  is,  if  only 
he  cared  to  claim  it.    And  the  very  waiters  know  the  difference  ;  and 
I  warrant  you  there's  always  an  evening  paper  ready  for  him, 
whoever  has  to  go  without.     But  in  London  he'll  find  friends,  yes, 
and  a  girl  to  marry  him,  I  wager  you,  whose  folk  came  over  with  the 
Conqueror.    Maria,  I  should  like  to  speak  of  my  son-in-law  the 
Earl,  or  the  Countess,  my  boy's  mother-in-law.     There's  a  deal  in  a 
name  if  you  can  get  hold  of  the  right  one.' 

Mrs.  Osborne  gave  a  great  sigh,  and  looked  at  her  rings,  and  as 
she  sighed  the  row  of  pearls  that  hung  over  her  ample  bosom  rose 
and  fell.  There  was  a  great  deal  in  what  Edward  had  said,  and  that 
which  concerned  Claude  appealed  to  her  most.  She  had  felt  it  all, 
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again  and  again,  and  again  and  again  she  had  wished,  content 
though  she  was  with  the  very  comfortable  circumstances  of  her  life, 
that  they  had  some  other  house  in  which  to  welcome  him  home  for 
his  vacation.  She  felt  he  was  her  own  son  at  heart,  but  his  manners 
were  such  !  It  was  Claude  all  over  to  behave  as  if  the  whole  room 
belonged  to  him,  should  he  choose  to  claim  it.  She  was  devoted  to 
Percy,  but  Percy,  she  well  knew,  felt  as  she  did  when  he  was  going 
out  to  dinner,  and  thought  about  what  he  should  say  and  looked  to 
see  if  his  hair  was  tidy,  and  hoped  he  hadn't  left  his  handkerchief 
behind.  But  Claude  seemed  to  know  that  everything  was  all  right 
with  him,  or,  if  it  wasn't,  he  didn't  care.  Once  on  a  solemn  occasion, 
when  a  Royal  visitor  was  in  Sheffield,  the  whole  family  had  been 
bidden  to  lunch  with  the  mayor,  and  Claude  had  discovered  in  the 
middle  of  lunch  that  he  hadn't  got  a  pocket-handkerchief,  and  the 

day  was  enough  to  make  anybody  persp .     And  then  in  thought 

Mrs.  Osborne  checked  again,  and  said  to  herself '  action  of  the  skin.' 
But  Claude,  though  hot,  had  been  as  cool  as  a  cucumber.  He  just 
stopped  a  waiter  who  was  going  by,  and  said, '  Please  send  out  to  the 
nearest  shop  and  get  me  a  handkerchief.'  Mrs.  Osborne  would 
never  have  dared  to  do  that,  and  if  she  had,  she  felt  that  the  hand- 
kerchief wouldn't  have  come.  But  in  five  minutes  Claude  had  his, 
'  and  never  paid  for  it  neither,'  thought  Mrs.  Osborne  to  herself,  in 
a  mixed  outburst  of  pride  and  misgiving.  Claude  wanted  a  hand- 
kerchief and  it  came.  He  didn't  bother  about  it. 

But  the  whole  suggestion  of  giving  up  Sheffield  when  she  was  so 
friendly  and  pleasant  with  so  many  local  magnates  and  their  wives, 
and  launching  into  the  dim  unplumbed  sea  of  London  was  bewilder- 
ing, though  exciting.  She  had  no  doubts  about  Edward  :  wherever 
Edward  was  he  would  do  his  part ;  she  was  only  doubtful  about 
her  own.  But  these  doubts  were  not  of  durable  quality,  while  the 
reflections  about  Claude  were  adamant  in  texture.  Once  a  friend 
of  Claude's  at  Cambridge  had  come  to  stay  at  the  brown-stone 
house,  and  it  had  all  been  very  awkward.  He  was  an  Honourable, 
too,  and  his  father  was  a  lord,  and  though  he  was  very  quiet  and 
polite,  Mrs.  Osborne  had  seen  that  something  was  wrong  from  the 
first.  The  most  carefully  planned  dinners  had  been  offered  him,  and 
Edward  had  brought  out  the  Chateau  Yquem,  which  was  rarely 
touched,  and  this  young  man  had  eaten  and  drunk  as  if  '  it  was 
nothing  particular.'  Mrs.  Osborne  had  tried  to  console  herself 
with  the  thought  that  he  didn't  think  much  of  his  victuals,  whatever 
they  were,  but  it  was  not  that  he  refused  dishes.  He  just  ate 
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them,  ate  them  all,  and  said  no  more  about  it.  And  he  had  been 
regaled  with  two  dinner  parties  during  the  three  days  he  was  with 
them,  to  which  all  sorts  of  aldermen  and  their  wives  and  daughters 
had  been  bidden.  She  had  not  forgotten  his  rank  either,  for 
though  there  were  two  knights  and  their  wives  present  at  one  of 
these  dinners,  and  at  the  other  two  knights  and  a  baronet,  he  had 
taken  her  in  on  both  occasions.  Nor  was  their  conversation 
wholly  satisfactory,  for  though  Mrs.  Osborne  had  the  *  Morning 
Post '  brought  up  to  her  room  with  her  early  tea,  while  the  young 
man  was  with  them,  in  order  that  she  might  be  up  to  date  with  the 
movements  and  doings  of  the  nobility,  she  had  extraordinarily  bad 
luck,  since  the  bankruptcy  case  that  was  going  on  was  concerned 
with  the  affairs  of  his  sister  and  her  husband,  and  the  memorial 
service  at  St.  James's  proved  to  be  coincident  with  the  obsequies 
of  his  great-uncle.  Mrs.  Osborne  felt  that  these  things  would  not 
happen  when  they  were  in  the  midst  of  everything  in  town. 

So  the  momentous  decision  had  been  made,  and  two  strenuous 
years  had  followed,  during  which  time  Mr.  Osborne  had  settled  to 
adopt  (as  became  a  man  of  property  in  these  Socialistic  days)  the 
Conservative  cause  in  politics,  and  after  one  defeat  had  got  himself 
returned  for  one  of  the  divisions  of  Surrey.  During  that  time,  too, 
No.  92  Park  Lane  had  been  pulled  down,  and  by  amalgamation 
with  No.  93  been  built  up  again  in  a  style  that  enabled  Mrs.  0.  to 
have  her  friends  to  dine,  with  a  bit  of  a  dance  afterwards  or  Caruso 
to  sing,  without  it  being  necessary  for  late  comers  to  huddle  together 
on  the  stairs  where  they  could  not  hear  a  note,  or  stand  in  the 
doorway  of  the  ball-room  without  being  able  to  get  in,  or  to  dance 
if  they  did.  And  though,  as  has  been  stated,  the  years  had  been 
strenuous  and  the  struggle  continuous,  neither  Mrs.  Osborne  nor 
her  husband  ever  felt  that  it  was  a  losing  game  that  they  were 
playing.  Apart  from  this  one  defeat  in  the  Conservative  interest, 
and  one  dismal  attempt  at  a  dance  in  the  house  that  they  had  taken 
before  No.  92  was  ready,  to  which  eight  men  came  (all  told  and 
counting  Percy),  they  had  swiftly  and  steadily  mounted.  For, 
true  to  the  principles  on  which  her  husband  had  amassed  so  large  a 
fortune,  all  that  Mrs.  Osborne  offered  was  of  the  very  best,  or  at  any 
rate  of  the  sort  which  momentarily  most  attracted.  The  singer 
who  was  most  in  vogue  sang  at  her  concerts,  or  the  heels  that  were 
most  admired  danced  there,  and  beyond  doubt  the  extreme  pleasure 
that  the  excellent  woman  took  in  her  own  hospitality  contributed 
largely  to  its  success.  She  was  no  careworn,  anxious-eyed  hostess, 
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but  bubbled  with  good  humour,  was  genuinely  glad  to  see  the  world 
fill  her  rooms,  and  always  welcomed  the  suggestion  that  any  guest 
should  bring  a  friend,  whose  name  was  instantly  entered  by  her 
admirable  secretary  in  her  visiting  list. 

And  thus  she  rose  and  prospered  till,  on  the  date  at  which  this 
story  opens,  she  had  crowned  the  work  of  her  season  by  giving  this 
immense  fancy  dress  ball,  which,  to  give  it  its  due,  had  whipped  up 
again  to  full  activity  the  rather  moribund  energies  of  the  season. 
Somehow  the  idea  had  taken  on  at  once  :  there  had  been  no  fancy 
dress  function  of  any  importance  that  season,  and  by  one  of  those 
whims  that  govern  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  social  world,  London  had 
thrown  itself  with  avidity  into  the  notion.  It  was  soon  clear  that 
everyone  would  be  there,  and  everyone  was,  and  at  last  in  her  own 
house  Mrs.  Osborne  heard  the  strains  of  the  National  Anthem. 

It  had  been  of  no  particular  period  :  the  point  was  not  to  have 
a  strict  and  classical  function,  but  any  amount  of  jewels  and  fine 
dresses,  and  Queens  of  Sheba,  Cleopatras,  and  Marie  Antoinettes 
joined  hands  in  the  quadrille  with  Napoleon,  Piers  Gaveston,  and 
Henry  VIII.  She  herself  had  been  an  admirable  Mistress  Page,  her 
husband  a  veritably  Merry  Knight.  But  of  all  the  brilliant  figures 
in  that  motley  crowd  there  was  none  perhaps  more  admired  than 
the  slim,  dark  Piers  Gaveston.  And  that  was  Claude. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

ESTHER'S  VISION  is  BLURRED. 

'  I  AM  late,'  he  said  easily.    '  I  was  unavoidably  detained.' 

He  greeted  Esther  with  a  courteous  bow,  bending  down  to 
kiss  his  wife,  who  lay  passive.  Then  he  stepped  back  a  pace  to 
examine  her. 

'  Marvellous  ! '  he  exclaimed.    '  A  miracle  ! ' 

It  was  doubtful  whether  he  saw  any  sign  of  the  agitation  which 
had  torn  her  to  pieces  but  a  minute  since.  Certainly  in  less  than 
that  same  minute  Alice  had  demonstrated  to  Esther  her  resource 
as  an  actress.  She  said  in  a  languid  voice,  hardly  recognisable  : 

'  What  detained  you,  Harry  ? ' 

He  had  not  a  glimmering  of  the  truth,  not  a  grain  of  under- 
standing wherewith  to  perceive  that  a  great  issue  was  at  stake.  But 
Esther  felt  instinctively  that  he  was  being  tried  for  her  patient's 
life.  She  could  have  struck  him,  when  he  answered  in  a  complacent 
drawl : 

*  The  Duke  of  Helmsdale  called  upon  some  important  business.' 

'  What  ? '  The  monosyllable  was  icy,  but  Harry  never  noticed 
that.  He  began  his  rigmarole  of  an  explanation.  And  with  every 
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word  lie  uttered  he  was  thinking  to  himself  that  the  duke  had  been 
extraordinarily  civil  and  obliging.  This  august  person  was  his  land- 
lord in  Sutherland  from  whom  he  leased  a  forest  and  a  salmon  river. 
The  fishing  tenants,  working  together  for  almost  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  Scotland,  had  entreated  the  duke  to  remove  all  nets  and 
machines  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  the  hope  of  improving  the 
angling.  The  duke  had  been  kind  enough  to  call  upon  our  paladin, 
whom  he  recognised  as  the  most  important  of  these  tenants.  The 
vexed  question,  really  one  of  ways  and  means,  had  been  thoroughly 
thrashed  out  between  them.  It  was  entirely  a  matter  of  L.S.D. 
The  duke  would  do  his  part,  but  the  tenants  would  have  to  dive 
deep  into  their  pockets.  In  conclusion,  the  great  man  had  very 
justly  observed  :  '  If  you  want  your  fun  you  must  pay  for  it.' 
Extremely  sound  that !  For  Harry's  part  he  was  willing  to  pay  his 
shot.  He  always  had  been  willing. 

'  Is  that  aU  ?  ' 

'  We  had  a  word  or  two  about  the  stags.  Helmsdale  is  going 
in  for  winter  feeding  on  rather  a  large  scale.  There,  again,  if  you 
want  heads  you  must  fork  out.  The  duke  and  1  were  of  one  mind 
on  that.' 

Alice  glanced  at  Esther,  who  committed  the  unpardonable  sin 
of  nurseship.  By  all  the  unwritten  laws  of  her  profession,  she 
should  have  dissembled.  But  she  couldn't.  Between  the  two 
women  passed  a  long,  silent  look  of  perfect  understanding. 

Each  realised  the  hopelessness  of  reproach,  or  of  speech  at  all. 
The  duke's  errand  had  been  of  supreme  importance ;  nothing, 
except  possibly  a  raging  toothache,  could  have  induced  our  paladin 
to  shorten  the  august  visit. 

*  Of  course,  I  couldn't  get  rid  of  him.  1  knew  I  should  be  late, 
but  1  said  to  myself  you  were  too  sensible  to  worry.  As  I  was 
starting,  the  parson  of  St.  Ethelred's  came  bothering  round  about 
some  foolery  connected  with  the  unemployed.  I  bundled  him  out 
of  the  house  pretty  quick.  Then  I  jumped  into  the  motor — and 
here  I  am.  Now,  my  dearest,  tell  us  about  yourself.  You  look 
charming,  fresh  as  paint ! ' 

'  It  isn't  paint,'  said  Alice. 

Esther  went  into  the  bedroom,  softly  closing  the  door.  As  she 
passed  Harry,  she  said  :  *  Don't  let  her  get  up,  Lord  Camber  ! ' 

'  Oh  !  you  can  trust  me  to  look  after  her.' 

An  uninitiated  observer,  hearing  him  and  beholding  him, 
noting  the  pleasant,  genial  inflection  of  his  voice,  and  the  pleasant 
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smile  upon  his  comely  face,  would  have  said, '  What  a  good  fellow  ! 
What  a  capital  chap  ! ' 

As  Esther  went  out  of  the  room,  she  thought  to  herself  :  '  And 
I  might  have  married  him  ! ' 

When,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  she  came  back  into  the  sitting- 
room,  her  compassion  for  her  patient  had  swelled  to  preposterous 
proportions.  And,  already,  she  seemed  to  perceive  a  change. 
Alice's  renovation  had  been  an  amazing  bit  of  work ;  but  Esther 
no  longer  regarded  it  with  satisfaction.  Indeed,  she  looked  at  Alice 
as  she  was  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  some  gown  when  it  returned 
from  the  dyer's.  The  gown  appeared  to  be  as  good  as  new,  but  it 
wasn't.  The  first  shower  would  play  the  deuce  with  it.  Alice  was 
not  nearly  as  good  as  new,  and  the  first  shower  had  done  perceptible 
mischief. 

*  Time's  up,'  said  Esther,  trying  to  speak  cheerily.    Napier  had 
insisted  that  this  first  visit  should  not  exceed  fifteen  minutes' 
duration. 

Harry  took  leave  of  his  wife  tenderly,  but  he  did  not  dispute  the 
doctor's  fiat.  Nor  did  he  plead  for  just  five  minutes  more.  In  the 
passage,  alone  with  Esther,  he  expressed  his  gratitude  to  her  hand- 
somely, but  his  face  had  lost  its  expression  of  smug  complacency, 
when  he  whispered — 

*  She  will  become  as  strong  as  ever,  eh  ? ' 

'  Mr.  Napier  will  tell  you  it's  too  early  to  affirm  that.' 
'  I'm  going  to  see  Napier  now.     She  looks  wonderful ! ' 
'  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  her  half  an  hour  before  you  came.' 
1  Oh!' 

She  repressed  a  smile  with  difficulty  when  she  saw  how  sensitive 
he  was  about  anything  that  concerned  himself.     In  her  tone  he 
had  caught  a  sublimated  note  of  censure.     He  continued  :   '  Surely, 
I  made  it  plain  that  I  was  unavoidably  detained — didn't  I  ?  ' 
'  Unavoidably  ?  ' 

*  Helmsdale  was  extraordinarily  civil  and  obliging.     One  can't 
kick  out  a  duke  like— 

'  Like  a   bothering  parson   fussing   about   the   unemployed  ? 

Certainly  not ! ' 

'  You  are  as  fond  as  ever  of  your  joke,  Esther.' 

'  Nurse,  please  !  I  have  nothing  left  but  my  sense  of  humour.' 

'  By  Jove,  you  look  wonderfully  handsome  in  a  nurse's  kit. 

Well,  Peach  will  turn  up  this  afternoon,  and  I'll  drop  in  to-morrow 

at  the  same  time,' 

10-2 
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Esther  went  back  into  the  sitting-room  to  meet  Alice's  enormous 
eyes  fixed  upon  her  in  piteous  interrogation.  She  crossed  to  the 
sofa,  knelt  down,  took  her  patient's  hands,  and  said  softly  : 

'  Don't  speak  !    Let  me  tell  you  what  is  in  my  mind.' 

She  paused  to  pray  for  the  right  words.  Esther  had  never  lost 
faith  in  prayer ;  she  believed  that  when  her  prayers  were  not 
answered,  the  fault  lay  with  her  :  she  had  not  prayed  fervently 
enough. 

Stroking  Alice's  pretty  hands,  she  began  in  a  beguiling  voice  : 
'  1  have  seen  women  beaten  by  their  husbands,  kicked  brutally, 
maltreated  in  every  possible  way ;  and  these  same  women  have 
never  known  what  it  is  to  lie  in  a  decent  bed,  to  eat  decent  food, 
or  to  wear  decent  clothes.  There  are  thousands  of  them  here  in 
London.  You  have  so  much,  Lady  Camber,  don't  let  the  one  little 
thing  that  is  missing  poison  your  life  and  his.' 

'  You  call  it  a  little  thing.' 

'  Nearly  all  men  are  engrossed  in  what  interests  them,  and  nearly 
all  men  are  slaves  to  convention.' 

'  He  never  gave  me  half  a  chance,'  Alice  continued  vehemently. 
'  If  he'd  allowed  me  to  be  myself  I  might  have  gone  down  with 
the  best  of  'em.  Society  wants  to  be  amused.  If  it's  amused,  it 
doesn't  care  a  hang  whether  you  are  born  in  a  cottage  or  a  castle. 
It  hates  dull  women,  and  quite  right  too.  I  was  dull  to  please  him. 
I  tried  hard  to  behave  myself  on  his  account.  I  knew  I  was  making 
a  mess  of  it.  I've  been  a  damned  fool.  If  I'd  gone  on  my  own,  if 
I'd  danced  and  mimicked  off  the  stage  as  I  used  to  do  on,  I  should 
have  had  a  success.  And  what  drives  me  perfectly  wild  is  the 
thought  that  in  the  end  he'd  have  been  jolly  well  pleased.  And 
then,  you  know,  he  packed  my  people  off  to  America.  I  thought  it 
was  so  noble  and  generous  of  him,  but,  of  course,  he  was  ashamed 
of  'em.  I  missed  mother  and  the  kids  most  awfully.  He  said  that 
Lady  Matilda  would  be  a  mother  to  me.  Funny,  that,  eh  ?  My 
mother's  worth  two  of  her.  He  hasn't  a  notion  that  I'm  a  sort  of 
hateful  freak  to  his  little  mumsie  and  always  will  be.' 

'  You've  shed  a  good  many  tears  in  the  last  four  years  ? ' 
'  Bucketfuls.' 

*'  Try  smiles  for  a  change,  and  be  what  you  used  to  be,  gay  and 
amusing— natural,  in  a  word.' 

Alice  pondered  this  for  a  moment.  Then  she  said  slowly  :  '  It's 
worth  trying  ;  but  you  see  I  know  now  that  he  doesn't  really  love 
me ;  and  I  suspect  he  never  loved  me.  I — I  flattered  him  into 
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marrying  me.  I  laid  it  on  pretty  thick,  and  he  wallowed  in  it. 
Don't  you  think  for  a  minute  that  I'd  have  married  him,  if  I 
hadn't  believed  that  he  cared  for  me  ;  but  he  didn't — he  didn't. 
He  never  cared  for  anybody  except  himself.' 

During  the  afternoon  the  faithful  Peach  duly  appeared.  Since 
her  translation  from  dresser  to  maid  she  had  assumed  a  gentility 
which  sat  comically  upon  her  hard,  whimsical  face.  In  moments  of 
excitement  she  relapsed  into  cockneyisms  and  the  free  speech  of 
the  theatres  and  halls.  From  the  first  moment  of  meeting,  her 
manner  with  Esther  was  that  of  the  jealous,  hypercritical  servant 
whose  nose  is  badly  out  of  joint.  Esther  saw  that  she  was  devoted 
to  her  mistress. 

Alice,  unfortunately,  being  tired  out,  received  her  old  watchdog 
without  effusion,  and  became  peevish  when  the  affectionate  animal 
began,  so  to  speak,  to  paw  her  and  lick  her  face. 

'  That'll  do,  you  stupid  old  thing  !     Don't  fuss  ! ' 

Esther  perceived  that  Harry's  indifference  was  likely  to  be  paid 
back,  plus  interest,  to  Peach,  who  was  positively  overwhelmed  by 
the  change  in  her  mistress. 

'  Never  saw  you  look  better,'  she  declared,  '  never  !  What  you 
want  now  is  a  little  cheerful  serciety.'  She  glanced  at  Esther,  and 
tossed  her  head. 

Whereupon  Alice  said  tartly  :  '  Hold  your  tongue  !  You  speak 
much  too  loudly.  Try  to  speak  softly,  as  Nurse  Yorke  speaks  ! ' 

*  Very  good,  my  lady,  but  I  was  never  one  to  mince  my  words  ! ' 

At  seven  that  evening  Esther  reported  as  usual,  but  some 
things  were  left  unsaid.  Napier's  expression  puzzled  her. 

'  Anything  troubling  you  ? '  she  asked. 

He  pushed  back  his  hair,  with  a  familiar  gesture,  indicating  a 
desire  to  speak  frankly. 

'  Lord  Camber  troubles  me." 

'Yes?' 

'  I  hardly  like  to  tell  you  my  impressions  ;  I'm  ashamed  of  them, 
and  yet ' 

He  broke  off,  staring  at  her,  nervous  and  excited.  Then  he 
began  again,  half-deprecatingly :  '  Perhaps  I'm  becoming  too 
analytical.  I  search  and  search,  and  sometimes  I  find  what  isn't 
really  there.  Once,  at  the  beginning  of  my  career,  I  blundered 
horribly.  I  break  into  a  cold  sweat  when  I  think  of  it.  All  went 
well,  fortunately,  and  I  learned  a  lesson.  My  patient  became  a 
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healthy,  useful  woman.  Her  nerves  were  wrong,  nothing  else.  Since, 
I've  been  rather  a  Thomas.  I  distrust  my  own  ears  and  eyes.' 

Again  he  paused,  but  Esther  knew  that  he  would  speak  fully, 
and  the  fact  that  she  had  won  his  confidence  filled  her  with  pride 
and  joy. 

'  Lord  Camber,  1  repeat,  troubles  me.  He  came  in,  stood 
where  you're  standing,  and  said  some  pleasant  things.  He  has 
charming  manners,  but  in  my  opinion  manners  don't  make  the 
man,  although  they  often  serve  to  disguise  the  monkey.  Be  patient. 
Don't  you  see  how  I  funk  coming  to  the  point  ?  Sit  down.' 

He  waited  till  Esther  was  seated,  then  he  said  abruptly  • 

'  Camber  didn't  want  his  wife  to  get  well.' 

'Oh!' 

'  You  look  at  me  with  horror.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong :  I  hope 
sincerely  I  am  wrong.' 

'  What  makes  you  think  this — this  horrible  thing  ? ' 

'  You  said  just  now  that  the  maid  was  quite  overcome.  It's 
not  surprising.  Apparently,  Lady  Camber  is  the  very  picture  of 
health.  A  layman  would  insure  her  life  at  a  minimum  rate  without 
asking  for  an  examination.  I  expected  from  the  husband  an 
extravagant  expression  of  delight  and  surprise.' 

'  Surely  you  got  it  ?  ' 

'  Of  course  I  got  it.  He  couldn't  say  enough,  or,  rather,  he  said 
too  much.  I  found  myself  floundering  in  a  sea  of  compliments. 
And  then ' 

'  Yes  ? ' 

'  I  was  sitting  here ;  he  was  sitting  where  you  are.  His  face 
was  turned  towards  me,  as  yours  is.  I  kept  on  saying  to  myself : 
"  My  boy,  this  is  better  than  any  cheque.  Lie  down  and  roll  in  this 
good  fellow's  gratitude  and  joy ;  this  is  the  moment  which  makes 
everything  worth  while."  And  all  the  time  I'd  a  dismal  feeling 
that  I  wasn't  rolling  in  it.  His  gratitude  gave  me  no  pleasure 
whatever.' 

'  How  extraordinary  ! ' 

'  Wait.  He  stood  up  to  take  leave.  Stand  up,  please.'  Esther 
obeyed.  '  We  shook  hands  like  this.'  Esther's  hand  was  fervently 
grasped  and  relinquished.  '  Now  walk  to  the  door.' 

To  do  this,  she  had  to  turn  her  back  upon  him.  As  she  did  so 
she  allowed  her  face  to  change,  to  become  natural,  reflecting  her 
dismay  that  Napier  should  have  discovered  and  put  into  words  a 
conviction  already  overshadowing  her. 
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'  Stop  ! ' 

She  stopped,  frightened  by  a  thrill  in  his  voice.  When  she 
faced  him,  she  saw  that  something  unexpected  had  happened. 

*  You,  too,'  he  murmured.  He  pointed  to  the  looking-glass 
above  the  chimney-piece. 

'  I  saw  his  face  in  that,'  he  explained.  '  Just  as  I  saw  yours  just 
now.  And  the  expression  on  both  was  curiously  alike.  You  looked 
miserable — and  so  did  he.' 

'  I  was  feeling  miserable.' 

'  Yes,  yes ;  the  expression  is  natural  enough  on  your  face, 
I  suppose,  but  why  should  he  look  miserable  ? ' 

'  I— I  don't  know.' 

'  He  should  have  been  gloating.' 

Esther  said  nothing. 

'  I  can't  get  his  face  out  of  my  mind.  It  was  more  than 
miserable  ;  it  was  hopeless,  and  my  last  words  had  been  :  "  With 
care,  Lady  Camber  may  outlive  you." 

'  You  have  an  object  in  telling  me  this.' 

'  Yes.  Lord  Camber  is  a  stranger  to  me,  but  not  to  you.  Is 
there  anything  in  your  previous  knowledge  of  him  which  would 
explain  that  terrible  expression  ?  Mind  you,  I  saw  it — saw  it  when 
he  believed  that  no  one  could  see.' 

The  kindly,  penetrating  eyes  which  missed  so  little  were  upon 
hers.  She  desired  passionately  to  fling  pledges  to  the  winds — and 
couldn't. 

She  would  ask  Harry,  on  her  knees,  if  necessary,  to  cut  these 
galling  knots,  and  then,  with  his  permission,  Napier  should  have  an 
answer  to  his  question. 

Meanwhile  she  must  temporise. 

'  I  only  knew  Lord  Camber  before  his  marriage,'  she  replied 
slowly.  '  I  never  met  his  wife  till  five  weeks  ago.' 

'  When  you  knew  him,  did  you  class  him  among  the  sheep  or  the 
goats  ? ' 

'  The  sheep.' 

'  Can  you  remember  what  the  world  said  of  him  behind  his  back  ? ' 

'  Nothing  but  good.  He  was  a  famous  cricketer,  a  bold  rider, 
and  a  good  shot.' 

'  Any  thruster  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  may  be  all  that.' 

'  And  a  devoted  son.' 

'  That's  better.    Well,  I  see  you  can't  help  me.' 

'  I  would  if  I  could.    You  believe  that  ?  ' 
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'Yes.' 

'  He  may  have  some  other  trouble ? ' 

She  spoke  tentatively.  Napier  nodded  his  head,  muttering 
'  Likely  enough.  Anyway  1  suspend  judgment.  1  shall  keep  an 
open  mind  and  an  open  eye.' 

Esther  went  upstairs  to  her  room.  And  then,  the  need  of 
confiding  in  a  friend  overmastering  her,  she  paid  a  visit  to  Miranda, 
the  pagan  and  apostle  of  expediency,  who,  because  her  own  life  had 
been  cruelly  hard,  was  almost  indiscreetly  anxious  that  other  lives 
should  be  easy,  particularly  Esther's. 

'  Well,  my  dear,'  said  Miranda,  with  a  sharp  glance  at  Esther's 
too  white  face  and  set  lips,  '  you  look  portentous  and  spent.  How 
goes  the  play  ?  Will  it  end  happily  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know.  At  any  rate,  please  call  it  anything  but  a 
play.' 

She  spoke  with  slight  irritation,  for  Miranda's  passion  for 
histrionics  affected  her  nerves. 

*  Shall  I  call  it  comedy — or  tragedy  ?    And  how  is  the  leading 
man? ' 

'  Bother  the  leading  man.' 

'  By  all  means.  That  is  absolutely  necessary.  Bother  him  as 
much  as  possible,  to  test  his  quality.' 

'  Oh,  Miranda,  I  quake  ;  I'm  beginning  to  think  that  he  hasn't 
got  any.  And  I'm  so  sorry  for  his  poor  wife.' 

She  recited  the  incidents  of  the  day,  while  Miranda,  with  im- 
penetrable countenance,  smoked  three  cigarettes.  We  may  infer 
that  Esther  went  into  details. 

'  And  now,  what's  to  be  done  ? '  Esther  concluded.  '  My 
vision  is  blurred.  I  think  one  thing  one  minute,  and  just  the 
opposite  the  next.  If  one  could  only  walk  into  Gamage's  and  buy 
immunity  from  thought.' 

*  Some  women  buy  it  at  a  chemist's  or  at  a  public  house.     But, 
thank  Heaven,  you're  not  that  sort.' 

'  I've  come  here  to-night  to  tell  you  I'm  going  to  ask  Harry  to 
release  me  from  that  pledge.' 

'  He  won't,'  said  the  wise  Miranda.  '  Few  men  would,  and  he's 
not  one  of  them.  When  you  bolted  he  must  have  felt  terribly 
cheap,  but  he  consoled  himself  with  the  knowledge  that  the  world 
would  not  get  hold  of  the  story.  Mind  you,  if  he  loved  his  wife,  he 
would  probably  tell  her  himself,  and  have  a  laugh  over  it.  But  he 
doesn't  love  his  wife,  you  say  now,  never  did,  on  her  own  testimony, 
and  I'll  bet  a  new  pair  of  slippers  he  still  loves  you.' 
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'  I  don't  know  that,'  said  Esther  obstinately. 

'  But  I  do,'  replied  her  friend,  with  even  greater  obstinacy. 
'  And  my  head  is  clearer  than  yours  because  I'm  not  bothered  with 
a  conscience.' 

'  If  I  break  my  promise ? ' 

'  Oh,  ho  !  You've  got  as  far  as  that,  have  you  ?  Well,  it  shows 
you're  precious  anxious  to  please  one  man  at  the  expense  of  another 
to  whom  you  owe  an  enormous  debt.  But  you  run  risks.  I'd  not 
say  much  about  that  month  in  France,  if  I  were  you.  It's  trying 
the  other  fellow  rather  high.' 

'  Miranda,  you  put  things  in  such  an  odious  way.' 

'  My  dear,  I  say  what  most  women  think  ;  and  I've  had  to  pay 
for  it.  I  told  my  sister  Laura  the  plain  truth,  twice.  She  profited 
by  it,  but  she's  not  spoken  to  me  since.' 

'  If  you  speak  the  plain  truth,  why  shouldn't  I  ? ' 

'  As  to  that,  it  all  depends  upon  what  you  will  gain.' 

'  I  swear  my  gain  doesn't  count  with  me.' 

'  You  interrupted  me.  If  you  won't  consider  your  own  gain, 
you  can't  ignore  another's  loss.  If  this  woman's  heart  is  dicky, 
the  truth  might  kill  her.  Are  you  prepared  to  face  a  funeral  of 
your  own  making  ? ' 

'  No— no.' 

'  Personally,  I'm  rather  a  stickler  for  the  truth,  but  when  I  have 
to  tell  a  lie,  I  tell  a  good  one  and  stick  to  it  through  thick  and  thin.' 

'  I've  not  told  any  lie.' 

'  You've  acted  one,  willy-nilly.  In  your  place  I'd  have  done 
the  same  ;  and  the  reasons  which  made  you  hold  your  tongue  when 
you  engaged  to  nurse  Lady  Camber  are  stronger  than  ever  to-day. 
I  always  said  you  were  too  sentimental.  This  poor  creature  has 
stirred  you  to  the  core  ;  she  likes  you,  naturally  enough  ;  but,  mark 
me  !  she'll  hate  you  like  poison  when  she  finds  out  that  her  husband 
asked  you  five  times  to  marry  him.  If  you  want  to  polish  her  off  in 
a  nice,  genteel,  Christian  way,  tell  her  the  whole  truth  ;  if  you  want 
to  polish  yourself  off  in  Napier's  estimation,  tell  him  the  whole 
truth.' 

Esther  was  silent.  Then  some  expression  upon  her  face,  the 
radiance  of  heart  which  for  many  days  had  been  hidden,  beamed 
in  her  eyes.  Miranda  stared  at  her. 

4  Good  heavens  !     You  are  in  love  with  your  doctor  ! ' 

Esther  laid  her  burning  cheeks  upon  Miranda's  bosom. 

'  Tell  me,'  said  Miranda,  gently.    Then,  as  Esther  remained 
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silent,  she  added  in  a  whisper  :  '  Dear  little  Esther,  has  the  real 
thing  come  to  you  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  murmured  Esther.  Then  swiftly  she  exclaimed,  *  Oh, 
Miranda,  it  is  the  real  thing.' 

6  And  he  cares  for  you  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know.  I — I  think  so.  He  is  always  so  kind,  so  con- 
siderate. How  can  I  help  loving  him !  He  is  a  true  paladin. 
And  now,  to  deceive  him,  to — to  run  the  awful  risk  of  losing  his 
love  when  I  feel  in  my  heart  that  it  is  mine — Oh,  Miranda,  please 
advise  me  !  ' 

Miranda  kissed  her,  and  smoothed  her  cheeks  with  the  hand 
which  was  still  beautiful.  Would  any  man  accept  Esther's  story 
with  a  full  realisation  of  the  motives  which  had  inspired  actions 
so  questionable  ?  She  frowned,  for  her  faith  in  men  had  been 
strained.  Still  smoothing  Esther's  cheek,  she  said  slowly  :  '  He 
must  be  a  machine  if  he  doesn't  love  you,  child.  And  yet,  to 
speak  now,  to  tell  everything — well,  I  don't  know,  but  I  simply 
can't  advise  that.  At  any  rate,  try  the  other  fellow  first.  He's 
not  a  bad  sort.  He  may  be  generous.  Can't  you  speak  to  him 
alone  for  five  minutes  ?  ' 

*  If  I  could  ! ' 

Between  them  they  considered  the  difficulties.  Now  that 
Harry  was  admitted  to  Alice's  room,  the  meetings  in  the  library 
had  come  to  an  end.  The  duel — for  duel  it  might  be — must  be 
fought  to  a  finish  outside  the  house,  in  a  quiet  spot  secure  from 
interruption. 

Esther  walked  home  with  a  smile  upon  her  face  and  the  glad 
light  still  in  her  eyes. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

RAIN  IN  CAVENDISH  SQUARE. 

UPON  the  following  morning  our  paladin  arrived,  as  might  be 
expected,  punctual  to  the  minute.  With  him  came  the  great  Sir 
Bedford  Shifter,  generously  disposed  to  acclaim  a  triumph  and  to 
spread  the  news  of  it  far  and  wide.  After  a  short  but  satisfactory 
consultation  in  the  patient's  bedroom,  we  behold  the  eminent 
physician  (as  before)  leading  his  dear  lady  to  a  sofa,  and  installing 
her  upon  it  with  a  ceremony  and  courtliness  which  had  endeared  him 
to  the  highest  personages  in  the  realm.  Napier  and  Harry  followed. 
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Esther  carried  a  bundle  of  charts  at  which  Sir  Bedford  had  just 
glanced.  Peach,  unwilling  to  appear  an  outsider,  clasped  to  her 
lean  bosom  a  large  pale-blue  silk  cushion. 

*  Slip  it  behind  my  back,  Peach.  Not  there,  you  clumsy  crea- 
ture !  Thank  you,  nurse,  what  a  clever  darling  you  are  !  Sir 
Bedford,  can't  you  coax  Mr.  Napier  to  let  me  have  a  pint  of  fizz 
for  lunch  ?  ' 

Sir  Bedford,  standing  as  if  before  a  shrine,  murmured  : '  A  pint  ? 
I  dare  not  ask  for  that,  but  one  glass  of  sound,  natural  wine,  eh, 
my  dear  Napier  ?  ' 

Napier  nodded. 

4  One  small  glass.     Remember,  nurse  ! ' 

'  One  small  glass,'  repeated  Esther.  *  I  once  told  a  patient  she 
might  have  one  glass  of  port  and  she  drank  a  large  tumblerful.' 

'  One  can't  be  too  explicit,'  added  Sir  Bedford.  '  I  allowed 
my  poor  old  friend,  the  Bishop  of — well,  well,  we  won't  mention 
names — I  told  him  to  eat  meat  once  a  day.  He  consumed  three 
chump  chops  at  a  sitting.' 

'  I  feel  as  if  I  could,'  said  Alice. 

'  They  accelerated  the  crisis,'  concluded  Sir  Bedford  in  a  sepul- 
chral tone.  Then  feeling  that  the  conversation  was  becoming  too 
melancholy  for  such  an  auspicious  occasion,  he  raised  his  hand,  and 
exclaimed  gallantly  :  '  Looking  at  you,  dear  lady,  I  can  say  with 
Tom  Moore,  "  I  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  life's  morning  once  more." 

Alice  raised  her  delicate  eyebrows. 

'  Tom  never  said  that,'  she  answered. 

'  I  give  you  my  word  he  did.' 

'  Not  he  !  I  knew  him  well :  Lord  Ballygowan's  son  who  was 
in  the  Pink  Hussars,  a  very  naughty  boy  ! ' 

Sir  Bedford  smiled  blandly.  His  voice  was  sugary,  as  he 
murmured,  '  I  quoted  Thomas  Moore,  the  poet.' 

'  Never  heard  of  him,'  said  Alice,  with  the  famous  combination 
of  smile  and  wink  which  used  to  convulse  the  gallery.  Then,  with 
a  lightning  change  of  manner,  she  asked  demurely :  '  Do  I  look 
myself  again  ?  ' 

Sir  Bedford  delivered  a  solemn  verdict. 
*  You  look  eighteen,  not  a  day  more.' 

'  Nice  man  !  Did  you  see  me  when  I  was  eighteen,  and  played 
in  The  Belle  and  the  Tiger  at  the  Jollity  ?  Rare  fun,  too  ! '  She 
sighed. 

Sir   Bedford,   conscious  that   our   paladin   was   disapproving 
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these  reminiscences,  said  lightly,  '  You  were  the  Belle,  of 
course  ?  ' 

Peach,  hovering  in  the  background,  replied,  '  My  lady  was 
the  tiger,  smartest  you  ever  saw.  Such  breeches  and  boots  ! 
My!' 

Sir  Bedford  hid  a  scandalised  face  behind  a  plump  white  hand  ; 
Napier  smiled,  much  amused  ;  our  paladin  scowled.  Alice,  glancing 
from  man  to  man,  said  tartly,  '  Peach,  you're  a  fool !  You  never 
miss  an  opportunity  of  saying  and  doing  the  wrong  thing.  Now — - 
hook  it ! ' 

'  Beg  pardon,  my  lady.' 

With  a  glare  at  Esther,  who  stood  near  the  door,  the  old  dresser 
went  back  to  the  bedroom.  Sir  Bedford,  ever  tactful,  perceived 
that  the  moment  was  ripe  for  one  of  his  anecdotes. 

'  Before  I  go,'  he  began,  in  his  fruitiest  voice,  '  I  must  tell  you 
a  capital  story  against  myself.' 

'  You  tell  stories  against  yourself  ?  Downy  that,'  murmured 
Alice. 

Sir  Bedford,  with  a  gesture  which  included  everybody, 
continued,  '  I  had  an  interesting  case  of  suspended  animation  the 
other  day.  A  child,  a  fine  little  fellow,  was  lying  apparently  dead 
in  one  of  the  wards  of  my  pet  hospital,  the  Children's  Hospital. 
I  arrived  at  the  poignant  moment  when  the  house-surgeon,  a 
kindly  man,  was  breaking  the  news  to  the  unfortunate  mother. 
The  poor  creature  could  hardly  believe  that  her  son,  an  only  son, 
was — in  fact — dead  !  The  house-surgeon  appealed  to  me.  I  said, 
taking  her  hand,  '  My  good  woman,  the  dear  child  has  gone  to  a 
Better  Land  than  this.' 

'  How  did  you  know  that  ?  '  said  Alice. 

Sir  Bedford  ignored  the  interruption,  continuing  suavely, '  Judge 
of  my  surprise,  my  dear  Napier,  and  confusion  when  the  little 
fellow  opened  his  eyes  and  observed  in  an  unmistakable  cockney 
accent,  "  No,  I  ain't !  "  ' 

Alice  began  to  laugh  immoderately. 

'  And  then,'  concluded  Sir  Bedford,  approaching  his  climax 
with  admirable  art,  '  the  mother,  who  would  seem  to  be  lacking  in 
a  sense  of  humour,  said  to  the  child,  "  Don't  you  contradict  the 
doctor,  Albert ;  he  knows  better  than  you  or  me." 

Amid  a  chorus  of  laughter  Sir  Bedford  took  his  leave,  promising 
to  call  again  and  tell  another  anecdote.  Napier,  seeing  that  his 
patient  was  already  over-excited,  made  a  sign  to  Esther,  who 
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followed  him  and  Sir  Bedford  out  of  the  room.    Husband  and 
wife  were  left  alone  together. 

*  Do  I  really  look  very,  very  nice  ?  '  murmured  Alice. 

'  You  look  remarkably  well,'  replied  Harry,  stiffly.  *  By  the 
way,  surely  you  have  heard  of  Thomas  Moore,  the  poet  ?  ' 

'  Rather  !     But  I  wanted  to  pull  Sir  Bedford's  leg.' 

'  He  will  carry  an  absurd  tale  of  your  ignorance  everywhere. 
He's  on  his  way  to  the  Palace  now.' 

1 1  know  he  is.'  Suddenly  she  began  to  mimic  the  great  man  to 
the  life.  '  "  The  dear  Princess  is  able  to  take  a  little  solid  nourish- 
ment— tapioca  !  Very  gratifying  !  Fe-ry  !  " 

But  our  paladin  did  not  deign  to  smile.  His  wife  seemed  to 
have  no  sense  whatever  of  her  position.  He  remained  blind  to  the 
fact  that  she  was  displaying  wares  which  once  had  allured  and 
amused  him,  making  a  desperate  effort  to  please  her  lord,  trying  to 
be  light  and  gay,  as  Esther  had  counselled,  and  to  woo  his  favour 
with  quips.  Insensible  to  her  wiles,  he  was  thinking  : '  Oh,  my  God ! 
After  four  years  with  me  she  doesn't  know  the  common  decencies 
of  life  !  And  I'm  tied  to  this  bundle  of  nerves  and  slang  for  ever 
and  ever  ! ' 

Did  she  read  him  ?  Perhaps.  Her  face  clouded,  the  light 
went  out  of  her  eyes.  Her  voice  became  petulant  and  hard. 

*  You  knew  what  I  was  when  you  married  me.     You  didn't 
think  you  could  make  a  prim,  smirking,  society  doll  out  of  me, 
did  you  ?  ' 

'  My  dear  girl,  you  mustn't  excite  yourself.' 

*  I  don't.     You  excite  me.    I'm  not  a  bad  sort,  but  I  can't 
understudy  your  mother.' 

*  Come,  come,  this  is  so  bad  for  you.' 

*  I  know  it.    My  heart  is  beating  like  blazes.    I'm  fire  ;  and 
you're  ice.' 

,    She  burst  into  tears. 

The  paladin  tried  to  staunch  them  with  words  which  Dr.  Watts 
might  have  approved.  Failing  utterly,  he  summoned  Esther  and 
Napier,  who  were  speaking  together  in  the  passage.  Harry,  as 
spectator,  assumed  an  expression  eminently  appropriate.  But  a 
slight  look  of  relief  illumined  his  face  when  Napier  said,  peremp- 
torily :  '  I  prescribe  absolute  quiet.  I  shall  turn  you  out,'  he  ad- 
dressed Harry,  who  bowed,  '  and  your  patient  must  see  nobody  but 
you,'  he  turned  to  Esther,  who  nodded.  Then  he  added,  *  We  are 
making  haste  too  quickly.' 
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Harry  bent  down  to  kiss  his  wife. 

'  Wait  one  minute,'  she  murmured. 

4  Let  it  be  no  more  than  that ! ' 

He  went  out  of  the  room.  Esther  could  see  that  he  was  frowning, 
and  fidgeting  with  his  fingers.  Wishing  to  leave  husband  and  wife 
together  for  the  brief  time  accorded  to  them,  she  retreated  to  the 
bedroom,  where  she  found  Peach,  open-eyed  and  open-mouthed. 

'  What's  up  ! ' 

'  Lady  Camber  has  had  a  slight  hysterical  attack.  Please  go 
to  your  room.  My  patient  must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.' 

'  Doctor's  orders,  eh  ?  ' 

The  tone  was  designedly  insolent,  but  Esther  answered  gently  : 
6  Yes.' 

'  What  my  lady  wants  is  someone  who  really  loves  'er,  and 
understands  'er.' 

With  this  Parthian  shot,  the  faithful  one  whisked  out  of  the 
room.  Esther  returned  to  her  patient.  Evidently  Harry  had 
made  his  peace,  for  Alice  was  smiling,  although  her  cheeks  were 
still  wet.  Harry  marched  out,  reinflated. 

'  Please  run  after  him,  nurse,  and  ask  when  he's  coming  again.' 

Esther  overtook  Harry  as  he  reached  the  staircase.  No  one 
was  in  the  hall  below,  or  upon  the  stairs  above.  But,  a  few  feet 
distant,  a  very  heavy  curtain  shut  off  the  approach  to  the  back 
stairs  and  the  servants'  rooms.  Bushing  swiftly  after  opportunity, 
it  did  not  occur  to  Esther  that  anybody  behind  the  curtain  might 
overhear  what  was  said  in  the  corridor.  And  she  had  quite  forgotten 
that  an  injured,  vindictive  old  woman  had  just  been  summarily 
despatched. 

Now,  impulse — as  we  know — had  sent  Esther  on  the  previous 
evening  hot-foot  to  an  old  friend,  whose  commonsense  might  on 
occasion  dilute  difficulties  but  was  not  likely  to  wash  away  intuitions 
and  instincts.  The  same  ineradicable  impulse  sent  her  at  a  gallop 
after  our  paladin.  Sabrina,  under  similar  circumstances,  would 
have  stood  still,  not  advancing  an  inch  till  she  was  sure  of  her 
ground.  Esther  knew  afterwards  that  she  had  been  spurred  to  a 
desperate  charge  by  the  prickings  of  subterfuge.  She,  like  Miranda, 
felt  capable  of  telling  a  big  lie  and  sticking  to  it ;  fibs,  moreover, 
particularly  those  elaborated  in  the  interest  of  others,  she  regarded 
as  venial,  and,  in  the  case  of  nurse  and  patient,  often  requisite 
and  imperative.  But  the  everlasting,  tormenting,  hairshirt  itch 
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of  subterfuge  drove  her  mad.  Enforced  practice  of  its  shifts  and 
evasions  seemed  to  eat  away  that  crust  of  self-possession  and  patience 
so  highly  esteemed  by  Mrs.  Tower  and  Napier.  In  a  word,  she 
was  goaded  into  doing  something  which  indicated  not  lack  of 
intelligence  but  a  disordered  superfluity  of  it.  If  a  woman  of 
temperament  desires  inordinately  to  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head, 
ten  to  one  she  misses  it  and  hits  her  fingers  instead.  To  use  a 
golfing  expression — she  presses  and  foozles. 

The  judicious  may  grieve  at  Esther's  precipitancy,  but  they 
will  understand  it. 

4  Lord  Camber  ! ' 

She  spoke  breathlessly. 

4  Yes  ?  ' 

'  Are  you  coming  to-morrow  ?  ' 

Peach,  on  her  way  to  her  room,  heard  the  question. 

Very  suspicious  of  young  and  good-looking  women,  ever  ready 
to  infer  the  worst  upon  the  smallest  provocation,  she  stood  still, 
wondering  why  his  lordship  was  addressed  in  so  familiar  a  tone. 
With  a  cunning  smile  upon  her  withered  face  she  crept  back  to 
the  curtain. 

'  Of  course.' 

Harry  stood  just  below  Esther,  having  descended  two  of  the 
stairs,  and  hearing  her  voice  he  turned,  looking  up  at  her,  with 
the  expression  which  poor  Alice  had  never  seen,  and  which  Esther 
recognised  immediately.  Peach,  peering  behind  the  curtain, 
drew  in  her  breath  sharply. 

Unstrung  by  this  sudden  resurrection  of  feelings  which  she 
had  vainly  hoped  to  be  dead,  Esther  continued  nervously,  '  I  must 
see  you  alone.  When  and  where  can  we  meet  quietly,  for  a  few 
minutes  ?  ' 

1  Name  your  own  time  and  place,  my  dear  Esther ;  I  shall  be  there.' 

'  Please,  please,  don't  call  me  Esther.    It's  so  dangerous.' 

*  I  hate  to  even  think  of  you  as  Nurse  Yorke.' 

*  Can  you  meet  me  to-night  at  seven,  by  the  Bentinck  statue  in 
Cavendish  Square  ?  ' 

*  With  pleasure.' 
4  Thanks.' 

He  continued  his  stately  progress  down  the  stairs,  smiling 
magnanimously ;  Esther  hastened  back  to  her  patient ;  Peach,  with 
a  snarl  of  rage  and  indignation,  repeated  to  herself, '  Bentinck  statoo 
Cavendish  Square  1    Seven  to-night !    The  minx  ! ' 
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Nurse  Richards  relieved  Esther  at  six  o'clock  that  evening. 
For  a  fortnight  her  duties  had  been  extremely  light.  Her  patient 
slept  well  and  exacted  no  attention  whatever  between  the  hours 
of  ten  and  eight.  Because  of  this  Napier  engaged  a  pleasant, 
capable  person,  but  undistinguished  by  Esther's  shining  qualities 
and  certainly  not  nearly  so  amusing  a  companion  as  Peach.  When 
Esther  went  off  duty,  Alice  asked  if  Peach  might  come  to  her  for 
half  an  hour.  Peach  would  brush  her  hair  and  put  her  to  bed. 
After  a  moment's  hesitation  Esther  referred  the  question  to  Napier 
through  the  telephone  which  communicated  with  the  library. 
Napier  acceding,  Peach  was  sent  for,  but  it  appeared  that  she  had 
just  left  the  house.  Nurse  Richards  brushed  Alice's  hair  as  usual, 
and  Esther,  after  changing  her  dress,  hurried  off  to  keep  her 
appointment  with  the  paladin. 

By  this  time  she  was  frightened  To  add  to  her  terrors  the 
night  was  dark  and  rain  had  begun  to  fall ;  a  chill  mist  penetrated 
to  the  marrow.  Instinct  warned  Esther  that  no  good  would 
come  of  this  mad  enterprise,  and  that  evil  encompassed  her  in  this 
damp  mirk.  She  felt  like  a  fair-weather  sailor  putting  to  sea  with 
a  falling  glass  and  clouds  rising  black  above  the  horizon. 

As  she  walked  swiftly  to  the  trysting-place,  the  remembrance 
of  Harry's  expression  flashed  a  warning  signal.  She  understood 
perfectly  that  his  seeming  coldness  had  been  simulated.  He  had 
wished  to  chastise  her.  Now,  he  was  about  to  relax  from  austerity 
into — what  ?  With  what  cooling  words  could  she  quench  flames  ? 
However,  flames  could  not  burn  very  ardently  upon  such  a  sopping 
night  as  this. 

Harry  stood  beneath  the  statue,  almost  as  impressive  a  figure. 
Across  the  way,  under  a  lamp,  might  be  seen  a  woman  in  black, 
probably — as  Esther  thought — some  poor  waif  of  the  streets, 
patiently  awaiting  the  grim  command  to  move  on.  It  was  Peach, 
unmindful  of  the  cold,  and  muttering  to  herself,  '  The  minx  !  the 
slut !  How  I'd  like  to  scratch  her  eyes  out ! ' 

Harry  grasped  Esther's  hand,  and  pressed  it.  She  withdrew 
it,  hastily.  Then  he  said,  in  the  old  familiar  tone  with  which 
he  had  imposed  vanilla  ice  upon  her  when  she  preferred  straw- 
berry : 

1  It's  a  beastly  night.  We  can't  talk  comfortably  in  this  soaking 
rain.  I  have  a  cab  here.  In  you  get ! ' 

4  But  where  are  we  going  ?  I  can  say  what  I  have  to  say  in 
five  minutes.' 
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*  We  can  catch  our  death  of  cold  in  five  minutes.    Get  in.' 
Masterfully  he  took  her  arm,  led  her  to  the  cab,  almost  pushed 

her  into  its  fusty  interior,  and  bade  the  cabman  drive  to  Baker 
Street  Metropolitan  Station. 

Esther  asked  him  if  he  was  quite  mad  ;  he  replied  with  delibera- 
tion :  '  We  shall  drive  there  and  back.  What  you  have  to  say  may 
take  only  five  minutes ;  I  want  half  an  hour.' 

The  cab  rumbled  off.  Under  the  lamp  a  woman  in  black  said, 
beneath  her  breath  :  '  There  they  go  !  Dinner  for  two  in  a  private 
room  at  a  quiet  resterong  !  Pah  !  And  to  look  at  'er,  you'd  sup- 
pose that  butter  wouldn't  melt  in  'er  mouth !  ' 

Inside  the  evil-smelling  cab  Esther  was  saying,  c  Please  release 
me  from  that  promise  which  you  extorted  in  Mr.  Napier's  library. 
It  has  placed  me  in  an  abominably  false  position  with  my  patient 
and  my  employer.  Let  me  tell  part  of  the  truth  to  your  wife,  and 
all  of  it  to  Mr.  Napier.' 

These  '  lines,'  it  may  be  guessed,  had  been  carefully  rehearsed. 
Delivered  in  the  right  way,  at  the  right  time,  they  might  have  had 
an  effect.  But  Miranda  would  have  shuddered  to  see  a  former  pupil 
so  lost  to  the  dramatic  fitness  of  things  as  to  attempt  the  subtle 
art  of  persuasion  in  a  growler  without  previous  '  playing-up  '  to  the 
climax,  and  upon  an  unlighted  stage.  Harry  listened  without  inter- 
rupting. His  old  Chief  had  inculcated  the  wisdom  of  letting  a 
woman  speak  first  and  finish.  '  Then  you  can  make  hay  of  her 
arguments  at  your  leisure,'  counselled  this  diplomat.  '  If  you 
speak  first,  she  won't  listen,  because  she's  thinking  of  what  is  in 
her  mind,  not  yours.' 

4  Why  do  you  ask  this  ? ' 

'  Because  I  am  distracted.  Miranda  Jagg  told  me  that  I 
should  never  make  an  actress.  It's  true.  You  are  forcing  me  to 
play  a  part  I  detest.  And  I'm  doing  it  badly.  At  any  moment 
I  may  break  down.  I've  an  appalling  attack  of  stage-fright.' 

1  You  ask  this  on  your  own  account  solely  ?  ' 

*  Ye-es.' 

*  I  can't  see  your  face,  but  that  "  Yes  "  sounded  unconvincing.' 
'  Harry,  please  put  me  out  of  my  misery  !  ' 

Here,  she  struck  the  right  note  ;  but  it  ought  to  have  preceded 
the  hesitating  'yes.' 

The  paladin  was  moved.  Pain  thrilled  in  Esther's  voice,  and 
pain,  in  any  form,  distressed  him.  To  the  parson  of  St.  Ethelred's 
he  gave  cheques,  but  he  refused  to  listen  to  horrors  ;  and,  like  Lady 
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Matilda,  he  kept  out  of  slums.  Overmastering  his  pity,  however, 
was  the  thought  that  Esther  had  evidently  not  considered  him. 
And  after  what  he  had  done  for  her ! 

'  You  don't  care  a  hang  for  me  ?  I  wonder  whether  there  are 
any  faithful  women  left ! ' 

Esther  replied,  with  an  ironic  smile  which  nobody  saw,  '  My 
friend,  nearly  all  the  faithful  women  get  left ! ' 

We  admit  that  this  feeble  little  joke  was  made  at  the  wrong 
moment,  and  said  to  the  wrong  man.  It  would  have  softened 
Napier,  it  hardened  our  paladin,  confirming  him  in  the  conviction 
that  women  were  selfish  and  frivolous,  and  capable  of  jesting 
inopportunely.  He  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
Alice's  reprehensible  attack  upon  Sir  Bedford  Slufter's  leg. 

'  I  believe  you  are  heartless,  Esther.' 

'  Perhaps.' 

'  I'm  sorry,  but  I  can't  release  you  from  your  promise  yet. 
I  must  think  of  my  wife  first.  Nobody  knows  better  than  you 
how  hysterical  she  is.  Look  at  yesterday  and  to-day.  We  must 
wait  a  bit  longer.  In  a  week  or  a  fortnight  she  may  be  stronger.' 

'  But  Mr.  Napier  ?  '  In  her  eagerness  she  panted,  arousing  his 
suspicions.  '  Let  me  tell  him.' 

4  Why  ?  ' 

4  It's  his  due.     I  owe  him  so  much.' 

'  And  how  much  do  you  owe  me  ?  I  hate  to  remind  you  of  it. 
But  don't  you  owe  me  more  than  you  owe  this  doctor  ?  ' 

Knowing  that  she  had  made  an  irretrievably  false  step  she 
remained  silent.  In  the  darkness  she  felt  his  hand  close  firmly 
upon  hers,  and  she  knew  that  his  mouth  was  close  to  her  ear,  when 
he  whispered  softly,  '  Esther,  I  have  a  question  to  ask  you,  which 
you  must  answer.  Why  did  you  run  away  from  Mont  Plaisir  ? 
Tell  me  the  truth.' 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE   PALADIN  LETS   HIMSELF  GO. 

ESTHER  did  not  answer  at  once.  In  the  darkness  they  sat  side 
by  side  thinking  of  the  past,  and  all  that  it  had  held.  The  woman 
had  felt  this  man's  strong  arms  about  her  ;  her  heart  had  thrilled  to 
his  passionate  embrace  ;  her  lips  had  clung  to  his.  She  could  never 
forget  that,  nor  could  he. 

She  knew  now  that  she  had  never  loved  him.    He  had  fired  a 
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spark  in  her,  a  spark,  no  more,  which  had  kindled  a  fire  for  another 
man.  But  he  had  loved  her,  and  he  still  loved  her.  At  his  touch 
she  realised  this  with  a  profound,  ineradicable  conviction.  The 
knowledge  stirred  her  to  deepest  pity,  the  pity  which  is  not  of  kin 
to  love,  because  in  its  unalloyed  manifestation  it  can  only  live  when 
love  is  dead. 

*  Why  did  you  run  away  from  Mont  Plaisir  ?  ' 

She  wondered  whether  he  dwelt  designedly  upon  the  name. 
Did  he  divine  how  greatly  pleasure  appealed  to  her  ?  Did  he  feel 
in  his  heart  the  pangs  which  had  torn  her  when  she  turned  her 
back  upon  pleasure  and  the  pretty  things  she  loved  ? 

'  I  explained  in  my  letter.' 

'  You  used  an  odd  expression.  You  said  you  could  not  pay 
the  bill.' 

'  I  couldn't.' 

'  Because  you  didn't  love  me  enough  ?  ' 

She  caught  the  inflection  of  incredulity. 

'  Yes.' 

'  Wasn't  I  good  to  you  ?  Didn't  I  give  you  everything  you 
wanted  ?  ' 

'  You  withheld  your  confidence  ' 

'  I  had  to  have  time.     I  meant  to  marry  you.' 

4  Ah  !     You  meant  to  marry  me  ?  ' 

'  Didn't  you  know  that  ?  ' 

'  You  never  mentioned  marriage.' 

1  Good  Heavens  !  You  believed  me  capable  of  baseness,  that 
I  would  take  advantage,  that — 

His  hand  tightened  upon  hers,  so  that  she  winced  with  the 
pain  of  it.  In  a  faltering  tone,  she  entreated  him  to  be  calm. 

'  Calm  !  I  went  to  England  to  tell  my  uncle  and  mother  that 
I  meant  to  marry  you.  And  I  meant  to  marry  you  without  asking 
any  questions.  And,  while  I  was  doing  this,  you  were  thinking 
that  I  held  you  lightly.  You  didn't  trust  me.  And  you  wrecked 
,my  life  and  your  own.' 

(How  could  she  reply  brutally  :  '  Not  mine  ! '    He  continued 
hemently,  *  I  hurried  back  to  find  you  gone.    What  a  moment 

that  was  !    And  then ' 

'  Yes  ?  ' 

'  I  tried  to  cast  you  out  of  my  heart.  My  mother  said  that 
you  had  run  away  because  you  were  not  worthy,  but  now,  since 
we  have  met  again,  there  is  something  in  your  face  which  tells  me 
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she  was  mistaken,  although  then,  worthy  or  unworthy,  I  wanted 
you.  Well,  I  believed  her.  I  said  to  myself  that  the  worst  must 
have  happened.' 

'  I  was  not  unworthy,'  said  Esther  slowly,  '  the  worst  had  not 
happened.  It's  strange,  but  it's  so.' 

'  It's  come  out  on  your  dear  face,'  he  affirmed,  with  a  passion 
which  terrified  her.  '  When  we  met  again  you  seemed  to  me  more 
beautiful,  more  desirable  than  ever.  I  read  in  your  eyes  all  I  wanted 
in  a  wife,  all  that  I  have  not  found.' 

'  I  entreat  you  to  say  no  more.' 

'  I'm  going  to  have  this  out.  You  shall  know  exactly  what 
you've  done.  I  married  a  woman  who  danced  into  my  life  and 
out  of  it  before  the  honeymoon  was  over.  I've  never  cared  for 
anybody  except  you.  I  care  for  you  still.  I'd  marry  you  to- 
morrow if  I  were  free.' 

'  Harry,  for  pity's  sake ! ' 

But  he  was  beyond  stopping.  Since  marriage,  Harry  had  denied 
himself  nothing.  If  he  had  lived  honourably,  finding  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  men,  such  a  life  had  pleased  him,  satisfying  his  desire  to 
shine  as  a  paladin,  an  exemplar  of  virtues  sometimes  too  aggres- 
sively British.  In  lesser  things  he  had  considered  nothing  higher 
than  the  whim  or  appetite  of  the  minute.  He  had  '  done  himself  ' 
well,  hailing  the  best  of  everything  as  '  good  enough '  for  him. 
His  slightly  ostentatious  charity,  his  labours  in  the  hunting-field, 
his  services  to  the  Conservative  party,  his  devotion  to  his  mother, 
had  not  cost  him  one  tiny  act  of  self-denial  or  fortitude.  If  he 
had  kept  clear  of  syrens,  we  know  the  reason.  Had  not  a  syren 
'  let  him  down  '  ?  The  only  pain  which  he  had  ever  suffered  was 
inflicted  by  a  woman's  hand.  Accordingly  he  shunned  women, 
and  was  acclaimed,  whether  seriously  or  derisively,  as  a  model 
husband.  As  a  boy,  cricket  had  kept  him  straight ;  as  a  man, 
sport  and  politics  exhausted  his  energies.  In  spite  of  his  big 
muscles,  it  is  possible  that  he  was  always  lacking  in  vitality  and 
virility. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  let  himself  go. 

What  he  said  need  not  be  set  down.  He  repeated  himself 
in  a  primal  and  savage  fashion.  His  lamentations  had  almost 
a  Biblical  tang  to  them.  From  the  beginning,  he  implied  that  the 
Hand  of  the  Lord  had  been  heavy  upon  him.  Job  himself  complained 
no  more  bitterly.  David  sang  a  less  doleful  miserere. 

He  had  loved  and  lost,  through  no  fault  of  his.    He  held  himself 
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impeccable.  Tears  were  in  his  voice — and  perhaps  in  his  eyes : 
tears  of  pity  for  a  good  fellow,  who  had  always  been  a  '  tryer  '  and 
1  played  the  game.' 

He  ended  as  he  had  begun. 

*  I  loved  you  ;  I  wanted  to  marry  you  ;  I'd  marry  you  to-morrow 
if  I  were  free.  You  are  the  one  woman  in  the  world  for  me,  and 
always  will  be.' 

What  could  she  say  in  reply  ? 

She  sat  silent  and  still  between  the  deep  sea  of  truth  into  which 
she  dared  not  plunge,  and  the  devil  which  tempts  all  kind  women 
to  be  compassionate  to  the  men  who  love  them  and  whom  they 
cannot  love. 

Sabrina,  with  her  power  of  seeing  deep  into  the  heart  of  things, 
might  have  replied,  '  My  friend,  this  is  madness  which  not  even 
midsummer  would  excuse ;  and  we  are  in  a  growler,  splashing 
through  mud  and  mist.  You  have  wrecked  your  own  life,  if  it  is 
wrecked,  which  i  don't  for  a  moment  believe.  You  were  taught 
at  great  expense  to  play  the  game,  and  you  have  not  played  it. 
You  take  for  granted  that  I  love  you.  1  don't  love,  I  couldn't 
love  you.  And  nothing  would  induce  me  to  marry  you  if  you  were 
free.  If  I  had  loved  you,  1  should  not  have  left  Mont  Plaisir,  whether 
you  held  me  lightly  or  not.  And  a  man  of  your  experience  ought 
to  know  this.  Your  tale  has  moved  me  to  pity  and,  1  say  it  for 
your  ultimate  good,  to  contempt.  It  has  stirred  me  almost  to 
tears,  and  almost  to  laughter.  Now,  please  tell  the  cabby  to  drive 
us  back  to  Cavendish  Square.' 

Could  Esther  say  this — or  anything  like  it  ? 

And  being  the  woman  she  was,  suffering,  as  has  been  said, 
from  a  superfluity  of  intelligence  and  sympathy,  seeing  so  clearly 
the  pathos  and  poignancy  of  the  situation,  the  lamentable  dif- 
ference between  what  the  man  was  and  what  he  might  have  been, 
unable  to  speak  with  candour  for  fear  of  hurting  a  benefactor, 
desperately  sorry  for  him,  for  herself,  and  sorriest  of  all  for  the 
wife  to  whom  she  had  given  back  a  life  not  worth  living,  is  it 
matter  for  surprise  or  criticism  that  she  bowed  her  head  and  wept 
bitterly  ? 

Of  course,  our  paladin  misinterpreted  those  tears,  which  fell 
indeed  like  soft  rain  upon  his  burning  soul.  The  tear-drops  washed 
away  misgivings.  She  had  loved  him  !  And  she  bolted  because  she 
believed  that  he,  her  lover,  was  about  to  present  a  monstrous  bill. 
He  admired  Esther  for  choosing  poverty  instead  of  dishonour.  It 
was  amazing  that  she  had  not  trusted  him  and  held  him  blameless, 
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but,  granting  that  a  sordid  experience  had  discoloured  her  view 
of  men,  what  could  she  do  but  bolt  ?  These  thoughts  flew  into 
his  mind  like  homing  pigeons,  and  cooed  there  melodiously.  At 
last,  he  reflected,  she  saw  him  as  he  was.  And  she  wept  because  she 
had  not  trusted  him. 

'  Poor  little  woman,'  he  whispered. 

He  could  have  chosen  no  better  words  to  dry  her  tears ;  and 
when  he  tried  to  slip  an  enterprising  arm  around  her  waist,  she 
recovered  her  composure  and  her  sense  of  humour. 

'  I  must  go  back  to  your  wife,'  she  said. 

The  paladin  withdrew  his  hand. 

'  Ah  !   my  wife  ! '  he  exclaimed. 

'  You  persist,'  her  voice  grew  steadier,  '  in  your  refusal  to 
let  me  tell  Mr.  Napier  the  truth  ? ' 

Napier  aroused  no  vague  alarms  in  him  now,  but  he  answered 
peremptorily,  '  Certainly,  1  refuse.  And  I  understand  all  you 
would  have  me  infer,  when  you  say  that  you  must  go  back  to  my 
wife.  And  1  must  go  back  to  my  wife.  1  know  that.' 

'  Then,  will  you  leave  me  ?  ' 

'  If  you  wish  it.' 

*  I  must  have  time  to  recover.' 

He  stopped  the  cab  and  got  out  without  further  words,  directing 
the  cabman  to  drive  back  to  Cavendish  Square.  Esther  saw  him 
pay  the  man,  and  then  he  turned  to  her,  his  face  faintly  illumined 
by  an  electric  light  shining  through  the  still  thick  mist.  He  raised 
his  hat,  and  stood  bareheaded,  while  he  whispered  : 

'  I'm  glad  you  know  how  it  is  with  me.  I'm  not  one  of  those 
who  change.  Good-night,  dear  Esther.' 

'  Good-night,'  she  said  stiffly. 

She  dined  alone  at  a  cheap  restaurant,  returning  to  Harley 
Street  about  ten.  Going  to  her  room  she  met  Peach,  who  eyed 
her  with  an  insolent  stare,  and  passed  with  a  sniff  and  a  toss  of 
the  head. 

CHAPTER   XXIII. 

AT  THE  TELEPHONE. 

A  WEEK  later,  Sir  Bedford  Shifter's  perfectly  appointed  carriage 
drew  up  at  Napier's  door.  From  it  descended  the  great  man,  to 
be  ushered  into  the  library,  where  Napier  received  him  with 
wrinkled  front. 

'  Very  kind  of  you  to  come  at  once.' 
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'  Not  at  all,  not  at'all.   How  is  our  patient  ?  ' 

'  I'm  very  much  worried  about  her.' 

Sir  Bedford,  with  a  paternal  gesture,  laid  his  plump  hand  upon 
Napier's  shoulder. 

'  My  dear  fellow,  you  must  be  aware  that  whenever  worry 
affects  a  medical  man,  it  reacts  injuriously  upon  his  patient.  I 
never  allow  myself  to  worry — never.  Even  when  the  worst  comes 
to  the  worst,  I  say  to  myself — er ' 

'  All  is  lost  except  our  fees.' 

Sir  Bedford  chuckled. 

'  He — ha  !  Ve-ry  good  !  Ve-ry  neat !  All  is  lost  except  our 
fees.  Capital !  You  will  allow  me  to  repeat  your  bon  mot  to  His 
Royal  Highness  ?  He  has  a  sense  of  humour.' 

'  You  saw  the  charts  a  week  ago  ? ' 

'  I  did.  A  remarkable  record ;  steady  improvement,  steady 
gain  of  weight.  Ve-ry  satisfactory.' 

'  Look  at  these.' 

He  handed  to  Sir  Bedford  half  a  dozen  sheets  of  paper.  The 
great  man,  pince-nez  upon  nose,  perused  them  with  gravity  and 
concern,  pursing  a  dubious  lower  lip  and  shaking  his  Olympian 
head. 

'  Dear,  dear !  Increased  irritability.  Loss  of  appetite  and 
weight.  God  bless  me  ! ' 

He  stared,  open-mouthed,  at  Napier,  who  said  gloomily,  '  This 
confounded  change  followed,  you  will  notice,  hard  on  the  heels 
of  Lord  Camber's  first  visit.  He  has  been  here  every  day.  Every 
day  my  stitches  have  been  unpicked.' 

Sir  Bedford  dropped  heavily  into  an  armchair. 

*  My  dear  Napier,'  he  protested,  '  I  can't  let  this  pass  unchal- 
lenged. If  words  mean  anything,  you  imply  that  Lord  Camber 
is  responsible  for  this  reaction.  I  have  the  highest  regard  for 
Camber.  I  have  known  him  ever  since  I  brought  him  into  the 
world.  He's  the  soul  of  honour  and  chivalry,  quite  a  Bayard, 
I  assure  you.' 

'  He  appears  all  that,'  said  Napier  irritably ;  '  but  something 
went  wrong  in  his  baking.' 

Sir  Bedford's  expression  indicated  that  this  was  not  the  happiest 
way  of  speaking  of  a  peer  with  forty  thousand  a  year. 

'  One  must  expect  slight  relapses  in  these  cases ;  ebb  and 
flow,  systole  and  diastole.' 

'  This  is  not  a  slight  relapse.  The  cardiac  trouble  is  very  serious. 
I  thought  I  had  it  in  hand.  Something  which  eludes  me  has  brought 
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it  back.  I'm  thinking  of  banishing  the  husband  and  the  maid, 
that  old  woman,  Peach,  who  is  a  mischief-maker,  if  ever  1  clapped 
eyes  on  one.' 

'  You  must  do  as  you  deem  proper.' 

'  You  say  you  brought  Camber  into  the  world  ?  ' 

'  I  did,  indeed ;   a  fine  lusty  boy,  weighed  eleven  pounds.' 

'  And  you've  known  him  intimately  ever  since  ?  ' 

*  On  and  off — on  and  off.' 

'  Is  he  entangled  with  any  woman  ? ' 

'  My  dear  friend,  who  can  answer  such  questions  ?  He  has, 
I  am  sure  deservedly,  the  reputation  of  being  a  devoted  son  and 
a  devoted  husband.  I  live  in  the  world ;  I  hear  a  number  of  un- 
pleasant stories,  but  never  a  word  against  Camber's  character. 
I  believe  him  to  be  a  Bayard,  as  I  said  just  now.  Entangled  with 
a  woman  ?  Impossible.  Years  ago  he  paid  attention,  I  remember, 
to  some  girl  who  lived  in  Palace  Gardens.' 

'  He  did  not  want  his  wife  to  get  well.' 

'  Napier  !    This  is  morbid — monstrous  ! ' 

'  Hold  hard.' 

He  described  Harry's  expression  seen  in  the  looking-glass.  Sir 
Bedford  remained  unconvinced. 

'  How  do  we  know  what  he  had  in  his  mind  ?  In  my  judgment 
you  have  leaped  to  an  unwarrantable  conclusion.' 

'  I  should  like  to  think  so.  Meanwhile  my  patient  is  going 
back.' 

'  Do  you  wish  me  to  see  her  ?  ' 

'  It  might  frighten  her.  I  wanted  to  ask  about  Camber.  He 
seems  to  be  perfection.  Then  perfection  disagrees  with  my  patient. 
Thank  you  very  much.' 

Sir  Bedford  went  his  way,  slightly  perturbed,  but  consoling 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  he  himself  had  always  been  pessi- 
mistic about  Lady  Camber.  Napier,  to  be  sure,  had  tinkered  her 
up  in  a  wonderful  fashion,  but — well,  well,  he  personally  had  never 
been  sanguine  of  a  really  lasting  improvement.  Napier,  however, 
had  a  pretty  wit.  That  '  mot '  of  his  !  The  Prince  would  enjoy  it 
immensely  and,  likely  as  not,  repeat  it  in  august  circles. 

Upstairs,  upon  the  first  floor,  Lady  Camber  was  being  weighed 
by  Esther.  Outwardly,  the  preceding  week  had  wrought  little 
change.  She  and  Peach  believed  that  health  and  strength  had 
been  restored.  So  strong  was  this  conviction  that  both  mistress 
and  maid  regarded  Esther's  never-failing  vigilance  as  unnecessary. 
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Peach,  as  we  know,  had  good  reason  to  think  the  worst  of  Esther, 
and  only  by  the  exercise  of  strenuous  self-denial  was  she  able  to 
postpone  the  Iclairdssement  which  would  reveal  the  '  darling  of 
a  nurse  '  as  a  snake  in  the  grass.  Affection  for  Alice  kept  her  silent. 
Nevertheless,  not  once,  but  a  score  of  times,  the  secret  which  she 
hugged  had  almost  slipped  from  her  grasp.  And  to  Esther  her 
manner  had  become  undisguisedly  insolent.  Esther,  setting  this 
down  to  jealousy,  behaved  with  undiminished  civility  and  good- 
temper. 

The  scales  recorded  a  loss  of  two  pounds. 

'  Don't  look  so  distressed,'  said  Esther.  '  From  your  expression 
you  might  have  lost  a  near  relation.' 

'  I  could  spare  some  of  them,  on  my  husband's  side.  Two 
precious  pounds  gone.' 

Still  grumbling  to  herself,  Alice  lay  down  upon  the  sofa.  Esther 
fetched  the  clinical  thermometer. 

'  Bother  !    What's  the  use  of  that  now  ? ' 

'  Please  ! ' 

Sullenly,  Alice  obeyed,  but,  holding  the  thermometer  in  her 
mouth,  she  winked  and  grimaced  at  Peach  while  Esther,  with 
her  back  turned,  was  pouring  out  a  glass  of  milk,  taken  now  in 
daily  diminishing  doses.  At  this  moment  the  telephone  tinkled. 
Esther  picked  up  the  instrument. 

'  Certainly  ;    I'll  come  at  once.' 

Napier  wished  to  see  her,  she  explained,  as  she  handed  the 
milk  to  her  patient,  taking  the  thermometer  and  looking  at  it. 

'  Well,  is  it  all  right  ? ' 

'  Yes  ;   same  as  yesterday.' 

'  You  wouldn't  tell  me  what  it  was  yesterday.  It's  so  stupid 
making  a  mystery  of  it  now  that  I'm  well.' 

*  Doctor's  orders  ! '     Esther  recorded  the  temperature  on  the 
day's  chart. 

'  How  I  loathe  this  milk  ! ' 

'  Think  what  it  has  done  for  your  complexion  !     Down  with 
it.    You  won't  move  till  I  come  back  ? ' 
'  Tommy-rot  again.' 
'  Promise  ? ' 

*  I  promise.' 

With  a  smile  Esther  vanished.  As  soon  as  the  door  had  closed, 
Alice  handed  the  glass  of  milk  to  Peach.  '  Pour  it  away,'  she  com- 
manded. 

'  My  lady  ?  ' 
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1 '  Do  as  I  tell  you.    Why  do  you  wear  such  large  boots  ?  ' 

'  Because  I  'ave  large  feet,  I  suppose,'  retorted  the  old  dresser, 
scowling  at  her. 

'  Don't  be  cheeky  !  Take  that  milk  away,  go  into  the  bedroom, 
and  stay  there.  I  don't  need  you.' 

'  Yes,  you  do,'  said  Peach,  acidly.  '  You  need  me  more  than 
you  ever  needed  me  in  your  life.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  ' 

Peach,  aware  that  she  had  said  too  much,  muttered  '  Nothing,* 
and  then  vanished.  Alice  stared  at  her  ungainly  retreating  figure. 
'  She  did  mean  something,'  she  thought. 

Downstairs  in  the  library  Napier  was  talking  to  Esther. 

'  Temperature  up  ?  ' 

'  Ninety-nine  and  a  half.' 

'  That  settles  it.  I  shall  pack  the  old  woman  out  of  the  house 
to-day,  and  get  rid  of  the  husband  to-morrow.  Those  two  have 
caused  this  relapse.  We've  been  going  much  too  fast.  Is  your 
patient  very  irritable  ? ' 

'  Very.' 

'  You  look  weather-worn,  nurse.  And  we  thought  we  were 
sailing  along  so  smoothly.  Well,  you  have  handled  her  wonder- 
fully ;  which  reminds  me  that  you  had  better  speak  to  her  about 
the  maid's  going.  Is  she  likely  to  make  a  rumpus  ?  ' 

*  1  don't  think  so.  Lady  Camber  treats  her  maid  roughly ; 
and  when  she's  nice  to  me  the  poor  faithful  old  soul  chatters  with 
rage.  1  agree  with  you  that  the  sooner  she  goes  the  better.' 

'  Eight ;  speak  to  your  patient  at  once,  and  report.  One 
moment,  please.  We  must  keep  her  very  quiet  for  the  next  ten 
days.  But  it's  all-important  that  she  should  not  suspect  this. 
That  is  why  I  wish  you  to  speak  to  her  about  Peach.  She  might 
ask  me  awkward  questions.  You,  of  course,  will  know  nothing.' 

Esther  hesitated,  then  she  said  with  a  faint  smile,  '  "  Doctor's 
orders  "  are  a  red  rag  to  her.' 

'  Then  don't  wave  it.  1  leave  it  to  your  tact.  By  the  way, 
what  did  you  do  with  those  memoranda  you  jotted  down  six 
weeks  ago  ?  ' 

'  They  are  in  the  laboratory,  Mr.  Napier.  I'll  find  them  for 
you  when  1  come  back.  Am  1  to  break  it  to  my  patient  that  Lord 
Camber  is  to  be  exiled  ? ' 

'  No  ;  one  thing  at  a  time.     I'll  attend  to  that.' 

Esther  nodded  and  returned  to  her  patient,  whom  she  found 
alone. 
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'  Where  is  your  maid,  Lady  Camber  ?  ' 

Alice  answered  fretfully,  '  I  got  rid  of  her ;   she  bores  me.' 

The  opportunity  was  too  good  to  be  missed.  Esther  sat  down 
by  the  sofa,  and  said  quietly  :  '  I  have  noticed  Peach  gets  a  little 
on  your  nerves.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  send  her 
back  to  Grosvenor  Square  till  you  are  a  little  stronger  ?  ' 

'  I'm  strong  enough.' 

'  Convalescence  is  a  trying  time.  And  you  ought  to  give  your- 
self every  possible  chance.  If  Peach  irritates  you,  and  I  see  that 
she  does ' 

'  She  does  ;  stupid  old  fool ! ' 

'  In  that  case ' 

'I'm  jolly  glad  you've  mentioned  it.  Call  her,  please,  and 
I'll  tell  her  to  be  off.' 

'  Not  before  me.' 

'  Why  not  ?  ' 

'  She  is  absurdly  jealous  of  me.  I  wouldn't  hurt  her  feelings  for 
the  world.  And  promise  me  that  you  will  do  it  quietly  and  kindly. 
You  can  tell  her  the  truth  ;  that  we  have  been  going  a  little  too 
fast.  But  be  nice  to  her.  It  costs  so  little  and  it  means  so  much.' 

'  You're  a  good  sort,  nurse.    I've  been  beastly  to  you  lately.' 

*  I  knew  you  were  on  edge.' 

'  Do  you  know  why  I  was  beastly  ?  ' 

'No.' 

'  I  caught  Camber  looking  at  you  in  a  way  I  didn't  like.  And 
that's  not  all.  When  we  were  alone,  he's  talked  about  you  when 
I  wanted  him  to  talk  about  me.  Of  course  I'm  a  jealous  fool.  Why 
shouldn't  Camber  like  you  if  I  like  you  ?  But  you've  something 
which  I  haven't,  a  sort  of  distinction  which  appeals  to  him.  You 
don't  look  as  if  you'd  been  born  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river. 
There  !  It's  out,  and  I'm  glad  of  it.' 

Esther  said  slowly,  '  Lord  Camber  has  been  very,'  she  hesitated 
for  a  word,  and  a  slightly  derisive  smile  formed  itself  about  Alice's 
mouth,  '  very  attentive  during  the  last  week,  hasn't  he  ?  ' 

*  Oh — very  ! '  She  mimicked  Esther  with  extraordinary  fidelity. 
'  Lord  Camber  has  been  very,  very  attentive  during  the  last  week.' 

'  You  are  clever !    I  can  hear  myself  speaking.' 
Alice  resumed  her  own  voice,  with  its  petulant  inflections. 
'  All  the  same,  he  was  pretending.     I'm  positive  he  doesn't 
care  a  hang  for  me.   Attentive  !   Suffering  Moses  !   When  a  woman 
is  starving  for  kisses,  do  you  think  she  is  satisfied  with  flowers 
and  compliments  ?    Please  call  Peach  1  ' 
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'  You  will  be  nice  to  her  ? ' 

'  Yes.' 

So  the  faithful  one  was  summoned,  and  Esther,  to  make  things 
easy,  explained  that  she  had  promised  to  find  some  memoranda 
mislaid  in  the  laboratory.  Upon  the  threshold  of  the  door,  she 
turned  to  deliver  last  instructions. 

'  Don't  let  my  patient  move,  Mrs.  Peach.' 

'  She's  safe  enough  in  my  'ands,'  retorted  the  old  dresser, 
'  although  they  are  big  and  red  and  clumsy.' 

'  You're  a  silly  old  dear,'  said  Alice. 

At  the  word  '  dear '  Peach's  face  softened,  and  being  ordered 
to  sit  down  she  did  so  with  complacency,  as  if  exercising  a  long- 
withheld  privilege.  She  could  remember  the  day  when  Alice  Snel- 
ling  and  she  met  as  equals  upon  Clapham  Common.  And  they 
had  been  friends,  although  five-and-thirty  years  lay  between 
them.  Peach  was  an  ugly  old  maid  then  as  now,  but  whenever 
she  found  herself  alone  with  the  pretty,  blooming  Alice,  her  desic- 
cated old  heart  seemed  to  put  forth  buds  of  maternal  tenderness. 
Alice  had  never  been  what  Esther  called  '  nice '  to  her.  And  yet, 
in  her  way,  Alice  had  been  loyal  and,  when  prosperity  came  to 
her,  not  ungenerous.  Peach  received  a  larger  wage  than  that 
usually  paid  to  experienced  maids ;  and  she  was  not  experienced 
and  never  would  be. 

'  Peach,'  said  Alice,  after  a  pause,  '  I'm  going  to  send  you  back 
to  Grosvenor  Square.' 

'  You  are,  are  you  ?    Well,  1  ain't  a-going.' 

'  You're  a  faithful  old  thing,  and  you  mean  well,  but  you  get 
on  my  nerves.  It's  best  to  be  honest.  As  Nurse  Yorke  says,  I 
must  give  myself  every  chance.' 

'  Nurse  Yorke  says  that,  does  she  ? ' 

Her  hands,  lying  upon  her  lap,  clenched  themselves ;  ugly 
lines  showed  deep  upon  her  forehead  and  about  her  tightly 
compressed  lips.  Her  knees  shook. 

*  You  are  wiggling  your  leg  now.  That  sort  of  thing  drives 
me  perfectly  wild.  And  if  you  could  see  your  own  face  at  this 
moment ! ' 

'  I  don't  want  to  see  my  face.  I  know  well  enough  that  I  was 
be'ind  the  door  when  looks  was  bein'  served  out.' 

'  I  am  not  going  to  argue  with  you.  Nurse  Yorke  thinks  you 
came  too  soon.' 

'  Keally !  Nurse  thinks  I  came  too  soon.  So  I  did.  I  don't 
deny  it.  Put  me  face  to  face  with  'er,  and  I'll  admit  it.' 
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'  You  are  behaving  like  an  idiot.  Nurse  Yorke  has  been  very 
civil  to  you,  and  you've  been  outrageously  rude  to  her.  I've 
noticed  it,  and,  at  her  request,  I  said  nothing.' 

'  At  her  request !   Oh,  my  ! ' 

The  old  woman  was  working  herself  into  a  frenzy  of  rage.  Till 
now,  she  had  held  her  tongue  ;  but  certainly  the  time  had  come 
to  speak,  to  deliver  her  soul,  overburthened  with  weighty  proofs 
of  black  treachery  and  shame.  She  believed  her  mistress  to  be 
perfectly  strong.  This  keeping  her  a  prisoner  was  a  detestable 
plot  on  the  part  of  a  faithless  husband  and  a  shameless  woman. 
Indignation  seethed  within  her,  and  boiled  over. 

'  I  ain't  a-going  to  stand  this.  There's  an  objec'  in  gettin'  rid 
of  me.' 

'  An  object  ?  You're  the  object.  What  are  you  shaking  like 
that  for  ?  ' 

'  I'm  shakin'  with  rage  ;  and,  look  here,  if  anybody's  going 
out  of  this  house,  bag  and  baggage,  and  more  baggage  than  bag, 
it  ain't  me.' 

'  Are  you  crazy  ?  ' 

'  Nurse  Yorke  is  a-going.    That  'ussy  ain't  fit  to  touch  yer.' 

'  What  ?  ' 

Peach  leaned  forward,  shaking  her  hands,  a-quiver  with  pas- 
sion, speaking  in  an  intense,  truth-compelling  voice  which  carried 
conviction  to  the  poor  creature  at  her  mercy.  She  had  wit  enough 
to  exaggerate  nothing.  She  described  the  scene  on  the  staircase, 
the  meeting  beneath  the  Bentinck  statue,  the  waiting  cab,  the 
disappearance  of  the  guilty  pair,  and,  finally,  Esther's  late  return 
to  Harley  Street.  Alice  never  moved.  She  lay  there  stunned  and 
dizzy,  hearing  and  feeling  nothing  but  the  throbbing  of  her  own 
heart.  It  throbbed  irregularly ;  now  with  hammer-like  strength 
and  regularity,  now  slowly,  feebly,  and  fitfully.  Peach  became 
alarmed. 

'  My  lady,  you  ain't  goin'  to  take  this  too  'ard,  are  you  ?  Men 
will  be  men,  and  when  it's  thrown  at  'em  in  chunks ! ' 

'  I  can't  believe  it ! '  gasped  Alice,  but  she  believed  every  word 
of  it. 

'  My  lord  wrote  'er  a  long  letter  this  morning.' 

'  How  do  you  know  that  ? ' 

Her  wits  were  coming  back,  and  with  them  a  curious  sense  of 
strength  and  determination.  She  sat  up,  and  the  colour  flowed 
into  her  cheeks. 

'  I  saw  it  on  the  hall  table.  Brazen,  I  call  it !  Many's  the  letter 
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from  my  lord  to  you  that  I've — that  I've  seen.  I  know  his  twiggley 
g's  and  h's  as  well  as  I  know  the  shape  of  your  nose.' 

'  How  she  has  humbugged  me  with  her  soft  voice  ! '  She  began 
to  imitate  Esther.  '  "  Shall  I  read  to  you  ?  Are  you  perfectly  com- 
fortable ?  "  And  all  the  time !  I  feel  as  if  I  could  kill  her ! ' 

'  My  lady,  please  lie  down.' 

'  Not  yet.  Peach,  I  must  see  Lord  Camber.  I  must  have  it 
out ;  I  can't  stand  suspense,  never  could.' 

She  stood  up,  and  waving  Peach  aside,  began  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  room.  Suddenly,  she  stopped  at  the  telephone. 

'  I'll  'phone  him  to  come  here  at  once.' 

'  Do  you  think  that,  bein'  a  perfect  gentleman,  my  lord  '11 
give  'er  away  ?  Never  ! ' 

Alice  picked  up  the  instrument,  which  communicated  with 
the  hall,  hesitated,  glanced  at  Peach,  and  then  said  slowly,  '  He 
might  not  come  for  me.' 

'  He  would  for  'er.' 

'  For  her  ? '  She  nodded.  '  That's  an  idea.  Take  the  'phone. 
Tell  the  man  to  get  me  connected  with  our  number,  00746  Ger- 
rard.' 

Peach  obeyed,  and  with  a  frightened  look  upon  her  face.  There 
was  something  about  her  mistress  which  she  had  never  seen  before  : 
an  inflexibility  of  purpose,  the  will  dominating  the  body.  Alice 
took  the  instrument  from  Peach's  hand  and  waited.  When  she 
spoke,  she  had  assumed  Esther's  voice. 

'  Of  all  the  artful  dodgers  ! '  muttered  Peach. 

'  Is  Lord  Camber  at  home  ?  He  is  ?  Please  tell  his  lordship 
that  Nurse  Yorke,  Nurse — Yorke — yes,  wishes  to  speak  to  him.' 

Peach  sat  down,  trembling.  She  had  lighted  a  fuse  which  was 
about  to  fire  a  mine.  And  conviction  seized  her  that  her  act  had 
been  premature  and  that  the  explosion  would  injure  the  one 
person  whom  she  desired  to  save.  She  covered  her  face  with  the 
rough,  clumsy  hands  which  had  worked  long  and  faithfully  for 
Alice,  and  waited. 

'  Was  the  voice  all  right  ? '  said  Alice  in  a  whisper. 

Peach  made  a  futile  effort  to  extinguish  the  fuse. 

'  My  lady,  chuck  it.  Don't  pretend  to  be  that  'ussy.  You  may 
'ear  something  awful.  It  ain't  the  game  for  you.  Ask  my  lord  to 
come  here  in  your  own  voice.' 

'  Hold  your  tongue,'  said  Alice. 

Peach  saw  a  terrible  smile  upon  Alice's  lips,  no  longer  pink 
but  tinged  with  blue,  in  striking  contrast  to  her.  flushed  cheeks. 
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Then  she  heard  Esther's  soft  voice  reproduced  with  a  perfection 
that  confounded  her. 

'  Yes,  yes,  it  is  I — Esther.  Can  you  come  here  at  once  ?  Oh  ! 
you  can,  at  great  inconvenience,  to  please  me  !  Eh  ?  Did  I  get 
your  letter  this  morning  ?  Yes.  My  answer  ?  Not  through  a  tele- 
phone !  You  say  you  know  that  the  answer  will  be  "  yes."  How 
do  you  know  that  ?  Do  you  mean  that  you  never  would  have 
written  such  a  letter  unless  you  had  known  what  the  answer  would 
be.  What  ?  I'm  your  darling,  am  I  ?  Eh  ?  No— I  won't.  Don't 
be  absurd  !  Come  at  once.  Good-bye.' 

With  a  steady  hand  she  replaced  the  instrument,  and  turned 
to  Peach,  cowering  in  her  chair. 

'  You  heard  ?  ' 

'  Yes.' 

Alice  laughed. 

'  I  think  we  can  guess  what  was  in  that  letter.' 

'  My  lady,  lie  down.' 

'  Yes  ;  I'll  lie  down.  She  may  be  back  any  minute.  I'm  feeHng 
astonishingly  fit.  He  asked  me  to  send  a  kiss  through  the  'phone.' 
She  laughed  again.  *  Don't  look  so  miserable.  We're  going  to 
have  some  fun.  But  I  want  an  audience.  We  must  have  the  doctor, 
and  his  precious  nurse,  the  best  in  the  world,  and  his  lordship, 
who  has  been  so  very  attentive  \  Attentive — to  her  \ '  She  lay 
down  upon  the  sofa,  with  the  same  set  smile  upon  her  face,  showing 
the  white  teeth  between  the  bluish  lips.  Tears  trickled  down 
Peach's  cheeks. 

'  I  wish  I'd  killed  myself  before  I  spoke,' 

'  I'm  glad  you  had  the  honesty  to  speak.    Stop  crying  at  once.' 

'  Very  good,  my  lady.' 

'  Not  that  it  matters.  She'll  think  you're  howling  because  you 
have  to  leave  me.  Give  me  that  paper.' 

An  illustrated  paper  lay  on  the  table.  Alice  turned  over  its 
pages,  waiting  for  Esther  to  return.  Within  a  few  minutes  Esther 
entered. 

'  You  hav'n't  moved  ? ' 

'  No,'  said  Alice.   '  You  can  go  now,  Peach.' 

'  Thank  you,  my  lady.' 

As  soon  as  nurse  and  patient  were  alone,  Esther  said,  '  I  hope 
you  made  it  plain  to  her  that  in  a  very  short  time  my  services  to 
you  will  be  at  an  end.' 

'  She  understands  that  perfectly,'  said  Alice. ! 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ON  THE  LABRADOR. 
BY  H.  HESKETH  PRICHAED. 

IT  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  something  extraordinarily 
attractive  about  a  hunting-ground  that  is  still  virgin,  especially 
when  it  holds  out  a  prospect  of  illimitable  square  miles  of  country 
and  endless  possibilities  of  anticipation,  even  if  these  latter  never 
materialise. 

It  was  with  this  most  elusive  charm  about  its  practically  un- 
trodden interior  that  I  embarked  for  the  Labrador  Peninsula  in  the 
early  autumn  of  1903,  with  the  hope  of  finding  out  how  and  where 
there  was  a  reasonable  chance  of  coming  in  view  of  the  herds  of 
barrenland  caribou  which  roam  at  large  through  that  houseless  land. 
There  was  everything  to  learn  and  few  people  to  be  met  with  who 
possessed  any  exact  knowledge.  Indeed,  several  hours  spent  among 
the  whalers  and  about  the  wharves  of  the  '  South  Side  '  of  the  estuary 
of  St.  John's,  the  capital  of  Newfoundland,  bore  next  to  no  result, 
since  the  cod-fishers,  who  had  experience  of  the  Labrador,  although 
well  acquainted  with  the  sea  and  all  that  therein  is  of  those  lati- 
tudes, knew  singularly  little  of  the  vast  interior  upon  whose  fore- 
shore they  had  spent  many  a  bitter  summer. 

A  map  told  no  more,  but  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company 
kindly  provided  me  passage  in  the  Virginia  Lake,  adding  their  good 
wishes  for  the  success  of  one  of  the  first  sportsmen  to  leave  behind 
the  well-stocked  barrens  of  Newfoundland  with  a  view  to  going 
further  afield  and — probably — faring  worse. 

For  nearly  seven  months  of  every  year  Labrador  above  the 
fiftieth  parallel  is  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  a  barrier 
of  ice,  its  only  communication  being  maintained  by  a  Jcomatik  or 
dog-sledge  post  that  arrives  about  Christmas.  During  the  summer 
its  desolate  settlements  receive  a  fortnightly  or  three-weekly  visit 
from  the  mail-boat  Virginia  Lake,  the  Hudson's  Bay  steamer  the 
Pelican  on  summer  service  to  their  posts,  the  Straihcona  of  the  Deep- 
Sea  Mission  carrying  the  gallant  Grenfell  on  his  errands  of  mercy, 
and  the  Harmony  which  brings  supplies  to  the  Moravian  Mission 
stations  ;  these,  with  the  cod-fishery  fleets  sum  up  the  usual  traffic 
of  the  open  season. 
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As  might  be  expected,  Labrador  is  one  of  the  most  thinly 
populated  countries  in  the  world.  Its  native  population  consists 
of  a  few  hundreds  of  Indians  in  the  far  interior  and  a  few  groups 
of  Eskimo  on  the  coast ;  to  these  may  be  added  the  '  liveyeres,' 
or  '  live  heres '  as  the  white  settlers  are  called,  the  factors  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  posts,  and  last  but  not  least  the  mission- 
aries of  the  Moravian  Church,  a  body  of  men  who  yield  to  none  in  the 
singleness  and  nobility  of  their  aims,  and — often  a  very  different 
thing,  alas  ! — in  the  adequate  methods  by  which  they  pursue  them. 
So  much  for  the  residents  all  the  year  round.  In  early  summer 
their  numbers  are  increased  by  the  cod  fleet  from  Newfoundland, 
who  at  the  earliest  moment  that  the  weather  permits  battle  north 
in  their  schooners  and  take  possession  of  their  little  wooden  stations 
which  dot  the  coast  from  Square  Island  to  Fanny's  Harbour.  Their 
season  lasts  from  June  to  October,  and  during  this  period  they 
work  as  hard  as  men  on  a  Polar  Expedition. 

The  Labrador,  thanks  to  the  Moravians  and  the  Deep-Sea 
Mission  with  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Grenfell  at  its  head,  is  a  most 
God-fearing  region.  At  the  cod  stations  they  will  not  even  dry 
fish  on  a  Sunday.  On  a  certain  glorious  Sunday  morning,  the 
head  of  one  of  these  little  colonies  remarked  ruefully, '  If  to-day  had 
been  yesterday,  I'd  have  got  every  kental  dried,  and  now  maybe 
we'll  have  no  sun  until  we  sail.'  An  eventuality  which  would  have 
meant  the  loss  of  many  hundred  dollars  ;  but  fortunately  on  this 
occasion  the  sun  shone  brightly  not  only  on  Monday  but  even  on 
Tuesday. 

It  was  already  late  in  September  when,  accompanied  by  Jack 
Wells,  now  one  of  the  best-known  Newfoundland  guides,  but  then 
promoted  from  a  camp-cook  and  handyman  to  be  a  full-blown 
guide  for  the  first  time,  I  went  aboard  the  Virginia  Lake,  sole  pas- 
sengers, and  started  on  a  coasting  ship's  slow  passage  up  the  pen- 
insula. The  steamer  called  at  fifty-four  points  before,  after  two 
abortive  attempts,  we  finally  landed,  during  a  half-gale  from  the 
S.E.,  at  Fanny's  Harbour. 

We  had  no  sooner  gone  ashore  than  our  medical  knowledge — 
if  we  had  any — was  requisitioned  for  the  cook,  whose  hand  had 
been  poisoned  by  a  cod  bone,  and  whose  arm  was  frightfully  swollen. 
As,  however,  there  was  a  Government  doctor  on  board  the  Virginia 
Lake,  and  the  ship  would  call  at  Fanny's  Harbour  on  her  return 
trip,  my  medical  skill  was  only  tested  to  the  extent  of  a  poultice 
and  bandaging,  which  was  doubtless  a  lucky  thing  for  the  cook. 
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A  couple  of  days  later,  as  Jack  Wells  and  I  were  returning  from 
shooting,  a  loud  and  dolorous  cry  was  accounted  for  by  the  infor- 
mation that  the  mail-boat  doctor  was  '  putting  cook  to  rights.' 

Fanny's  Harbour  is  an  island  settlement,  and  as  the  '  liveyere  ' 
who  carries  the  mail  across  to  the  mainland  had,  for  some  unex- 
plained reason,  departed  on  the  day  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Virginia  Lake,  we  were  in  a  sense  marooned  upon  the  island,  where, 
however,  we  sought  popularity  by  the  timely  slaughter  of  an 
arctic  hare  and  a  brace  of  ducks. 

The  gale  held  for  two  days  before,  weary  of  waiting,  I  at  length 
prevailed  upon  the  head  of  the  settlement  to  lend  me  a  trap-boat 
with  a  crew  to  row  her,  and  in  the  black  of  dawn,  after  a  most 
glorious  display  of  Aurora  Borealis,  the  '  searchlights  of  God,'  we 
set  off  for  Davis  Inlet,  twenty  miles  away. 

Before  leaving  St.  John's,  I  had  arranged  with  the  Reid  Company 
to  send  the  Virginia  Lake  to  call  for  us  at  Fanny's  Harbour  about 
October  17  or  18.  In  view  of  possible  contingencies,  and  to  secure 
as  much  time  for  hunting  as  possible,  I  purchased  the  trap-boat,  and 
in  the  event  it  proved  useful. 

We  started  before  dawn,  as  at  that  hour  the  wind  had  died 
away  and  the  dangerous  passage  between  the  twin  rocks  which 
guard  the  entrance  to  Fanny's  Harbour  seemed  practicable.  Soon 
the  settlement  was  standing  behind  us,  a  compact  rocky  mass  against 
the  dawn,  as  the  boat,  propelled  by  six  enormous  and  clumsy  oars, 
crept  slowly  out  from  its  shadow.  To  starboard  the  swell  was 
bursting  upon  the  bases  of  seven  or  eight  huge  icebergs,  while  upon 
the  port  side  of  our  little  craft  lay  the  wild  coast  of  Labrador, 
low  and  bare  until  it  rose  into  massive  headlands  to  the  south. 

Rain  commenced  to  fall  at  dawn,  and  about  midday  it  became 
obvious  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  make  Davis  Inlet  before  dark, 
and  as  no  one  aboard  had  a  pilot's  knowledge  of  any  save  the  rocks 
and  reefs  of  Fanny's  Harbour,  the  helm  was  perforce  put  over 
and  we  headed  for  Jack  Lane's  Bay,  a  deep  creek  upwards  of  a  dozen 
miles  long,  on  the  north  side  of  which,  I  was  told,  there  dwelt  an 
old  trapper  named  Sam  Broomfield,  who  had  killed  some  deer  the 
previous  season. 

At  first,  upon  both  sides  of  the  Inlet,  the  shores  were  flat  and 
treeless,  but  as  mile  joined  mile  in  our  wake,  patches  of  hardy 
conifers  became  more  and  more  frequent.  A  number  of  waders 
with  long  yellow  legs,  locally  known  as  *  twillig,'  haunted  these  flat 
shores,  and  one  or  two  that  flew  over  the  boat  were  saluted  with 
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a  paradox  shot-gun.  Ultimately,  three  twilligs  and  a  red-breasted 
merganser  made  up  the  bag.  Just  before  we  came  in  sight  of 
Broomfield's  house  an  exceedingly  wild  seal,  of  the  species  known 
as  harbour  seal,  or  bay  seal,  an  animal  identical  with  our  common 
seal,  Phoca  vitulina,  showed  at  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred 
yards,  but  having  evidently  had  some  former  experience  of  boats, 
it  dived  immediately,  only  to  reappear  some  ten  minutes  later 
in  mid-estuary. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  seals  are  wilder  about  Labrador  than  in 
any  waters  I  have  visited,  excepting  only  the  Froien,  off  the  coast 
of  Norway,  a  group  of  bare  islands  almost  cut  by  the  Arctic  circle. 
Of  course,  the  reason  of  the  wariness  of  the  seals  in  Labrador 
waters  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  skin,  flesh,  and  blubber  form  very 
important  assets  in  the  lives  of  the  shore-dwellers.  Boots  made 
of  sealskin  are  the  universal  foot-gear,  and  fetch  about  85.  a  pair. 
I  afterwards  found  that  in  the  making  of  these  boots,  and  indeed  in 
all  Arctic  needlework,  Mrs.  Sam  Broomfield  stood  unrivalled  even 
by  the  Eskimo.  She  uses  the  pelt  of  the  common  seal  for  the  legs 
and  that  of  the  square-flipper  for  the  soles,  while  she  ornaments  the 
top  with  a  fringe  of  ring-seal.  Boots  and  mocassins  made  by  her 
are  sought  after  far  and  wide.  While  I  was  up  country  she  made 
me  a  camera-case  and  a  cartridge-bag  of  sealskin,  both  of  which 
show  absolutely  no  sign  of  wear  even  after  the  many  hard  trips 
they  have  undergone. 

However  we  have  travelled  ahead  of  the  boat,  which  soon 
beached  beneath  the  cabin.  Our  landing  was  attended  by  a  dozen 
huskies,  animals  which  recent  fiction  has  glorified  beyond  their 
deserts.  These  dogs,  led  by  a  bulky  animal  called  Buller,  watched 
us  disembark  with  their  bright  eyes.  Fiction  has  said  how  the 
moment  a  husky  vanquished  in  fight  loses  its  legs,  its  team-mates  fall 
upon  and  tear  it  to  pieces,  but  fiction  has  not  added  that  a  child, 
or  even  in  some  instances  an  adult,  must  also  keep  his  feet  to  secure 
safety  from  a  similar  fate.  A  few  months  before  our  visit,  a  child 
at  Cartwright,  one  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  posts,  slipped  upon  a  wooden 
jetty  and  fell  amongst  the  huskies.  There  were  upwards  of  fifty 
bites  upon  her  before  her  mother,  who  showed  the  highest  courage, 
succeeded  in  driving  the  brutes  off.  During  the  daytime  the  husky 
is  fairly  amenable  to  the  well-aimed  stone,  but  at  night,  or  under 
stress  of  temptation,  the  savage  wolf -nature  breaks  out  at  once. 
I  can  remember  an  anxious  pilgrimage  I  made  in  the  starshine  to 
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fetch  a  shirt  I  had  left  to  dry  on  the  bushes,  during  which  I  was 
accompanied  by  Buller  and  his  fellows,  all  treading  delicately. 

In  the  summer-time  the  ordinary  Labrador  liveyere  does  not 
trouble  himself  overmuch  with  the  problem  of  dog-food.  If  he 
happens  to  catch  a  fish  unfit  for  human  consumption,  he  carries 
it  home  for  the  dogs  ;  if  not,  the  animals  are  left  unfed  and  support 
themselves  by  theft  or  by  long  hunting  expeditions.  On  one 
occasion  I  nearly  added  a  husky  to  my  bag.  I  came  upon  him 
among  the  spruces  some  miles  inland,  and  had  already  thrown 
the  rifle  to  my  shoulder  when  I  recognised  that  the  creature  slinking 
through  the  shadows  was  not  a  wolf  but  a  dog. 

Summer  is  the  hard  season  for  the  husky,  his  owners  probably 
thinking  that  as  he  does  no  work  at  that  time  he  needs  no  food ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  snow  comes  and  the  Jcomatiks,  or  sledges,  appear 
the  lot  of  the  husky  undergoes  a  change.  He  is  then  fed  and  looked 
after  as  much  as  he  needs  and,  the  latter  at  least,  more  than  he  likes. 
He  is  then  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  prosperity  and 
status  of  his  owner.  A  man  possessing  four  dogs  is  poor,  eight  make 
him  well-to-do,  while  a  liveyere  who  can  count  upon  sixteen  has 
attained  the  dignity  of  a  solid  yeoman  of  the  Labrador. 

But  the  huskies  have  taken  us  far  from  our  theme.  Mrs. 
Broomfield  told  us  that  her  husband  and  son  were  in  summer 
quarters  at  the  end  of  the  bay,  so  after  a  most  grateful  cup  of  tea  we 
once  more  manned  our  trap-boat,  and  pursued  our  way  between  the 
now  indrawing  shores.  Eather  more  than  a  couple  of  hours  brought 
us  within  sight  of  our  destination  and  of  two  men  in  green  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  who  were  seal-hunting  at  the  mouth  of  a  river. 
These  proved  to  be  Broomfield  and  his  son,  and  they  rowed  out 
to  meet  us,  so  that  very  soon  we  were  all  on  shore  collected  round  a 
fire.  The  same  evening  our  crew  left  us,  as  the  wind  had  shifted 
to  a  quarter  which  promised  a  clear  run  down  the  estuary,  and 
Jack  and  I  were  left  with  the  trappers. 

That  night,  as  we  smoked  our  pipes  in  the  glow  of  the  camp 
fire,  we  gained  at  last  some  first-hand  information  about  the 
caribou. 

For  the  previous  seven  or  eight  years  one  of  the  main  herds 
(so  far  as  I  know,  it  is  generally  believed  there  are  three  in  the 
peninsula)  put  in  an  appearance  in  the  vicinity  of  Sam  Broomfield's 
house  between  November  5  and  19.  Only  the  year  before  the  old 
trapper  and  his  son  had  shot  thirty  animals,  and  Mrs.  Broomfield  had 
watched  a  part  of  the  migration  from  her  back  window.  These  facts, 
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though  exceedingly  interesting,  came  in  the  nature  of  a  blow  to  my 
hopes,  for  it  was  perfectly  obvious  that,  as  I  had  to  join  the  steamer 
at  Fanny's  Harbour  on  October  16,  the  caribou  would  still  be  some 
hundreds  of  miles  to  the  north-west  when  I  must  perforce  say 
farewell  to  Jack  Lane's  Bay. 

Though  bereft  of  any  chance  of  seeing  '  lafoule?  as  the  French 
Canadians  of  Hudson's  Bay  call  the  great  migration  of  the  caribou, 
Sam  considered  it  quite  possible  that  we  might,  to  use  his  own  words, 
'  come  up  with  some  stags  that's  got  left  behind,'  and  with  a  view 
to  doing  this  our  party  of  four  traversed  the  woods  and  barrens 
round  the  end  of  the  Inlet  for  the  next  few  days.  Our  efforts 
proved  entirely  fruitless,  for  we  saw  neither  track  nor  sign  of  any 
animal  whatever  save  foxes.  Once  Sam,  looking  over  the  vast 
landscape  of  fir  and  spruce,  interspersed  with  wide  and  dismal 
marshes,  said, '  The  Labrador  do  make  a  man  feel  terrible  lonesome. 
I  don't  think  any  words  could  have  bettered  this  description. 

It  brought  to  mind  also  the  fact  that  here  in  the  far  north, 
where  the  limitless  barrens  set  no  bounds  to  his  wanderings,  the 
caribou  is  a  most  elusive  animal,  capricious  and  uncertain  in  the 
line  of  his  migrations.  Yet  the  Indians,  Yellow-knives  from 
beyond  the  Peace  River,  Montagnais  and  Nascaupees  of  Labrador, 
have  nothing  but  the  herds  between  them  and  the  grim  shape  of 
'  Bukadawin '  (famine)  who  sat  in  Hiawatha's  wigwam.  Bands 
of  the  Indians  pass  away  into  the  barrens  every  year  to  search 
for  the  caribou ;  if  they  cut  the  line  of  migration  they  fare  sump- 
tuously, and,  moreover,  make  provision  for  the  winter  for  their 
families.  But  should  they  fail  to  meet  them,  there  is  often  an  end 
to  their  hunting,  and  the  squaws  down  in  the  timber  lands  watch 
in  vain  for  their  return.  How  many  times,  one  wonders,  has  a 
company  of  Indians  struggled  forward,  staring  at  the  horizon, 
where  white  snow  meets  grey  sky,  straining  their  eyes  for  the 
shapes  which  are  perhaps  passing  in  thousands  just  beyond  a  man's 
sight  to  the  east  or  the  west  of  them.  The  story  is  told  of  such  a 
party  of  hunters,  who  waited  and  watched  in  vain.  One  died  and 
then  another ;  whatever  weakness  any  individual  had,  it  found 
him  out,  until  at  last  but  two  were  left,  and  they  also  had  turned 
their  faces  to  the  skin  wall  of  the  tireless  tent,  when  the  stronger, 
crawling  to  the  door,  saw  a  forest  of  horns  growing  up  against  the 
wide  sunrise  as  unnumbered  deer  moved  slowly  out  of  the  north- 
east. 

Having  exhausted  the  hunting-grounds  about  the  Inlet,  we 
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derived  some  fresh  encouragement  from  a  statement  of  Sam's  to  the 
effect  that  one  September  some  seventeen  years  earlier  a  band  of 
Eskimo  had  visited  a  lake  lying  to  the  south-west  and  there  had 
killed  nineteen  deer  and  two  black  bears.  He  further  said  that 
we  could  reach  another  lake  on  the  same  chain  by  travelling  up 
Jack's  Brook,  a  stream  which  flows  into  the  Inlet  from  the  north. 
Also  that  by  taking  this  route  I  should  include  in  my  hunting- 
ground  the  large  sand-ridges  which  run  inland  in  that  neighbourhood. 
Were  I  to  go  to  Labrador  again,  I  should  follow  a  different  route 
and  would,  I  think,  run  every  chance  of  reaching  the  main  herd 
of  so-called  barrenland  caribou.  This  herd  is  on  the  barrens  in 
August,  and  during  that  month  enters  the  isolated  timber,  work- 
ing out  to  the  coast  in  the  following  November. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  herd  spends  its  year  half  in  the 
woodlands  and  half  upon  the  barrens,  and  for  that  reason  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  name  barrenland  caribou  is  a  misnomer.  The  animals 
are  smaller  than  their  Newfoundland  collaterals  and  carry  fine  ant- 
lers ;  one  in  my  possession  measures  fifty-six  inches  in  length,  and 
another  carries  a  pair  of  brow-antlers — always  rare  in  the  caribou 
— and  counts  forty-five  points.  These  two  heads  were  shot  from  the 
herd  which  reaches  the  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Davis  Inlet. 

It  only  remained  to  follow  Broomfield's  counsel  and  try  our  luck 
at  Jack's  Brook,  in  the  hopes  of  finding  a  stag  that  had  summered 
upon  one  of  the  sandy  ridges.  According  to  Sam,  some  ten  or  fifteen 
years  earlier  a  few  deer  were  always  to  be  found  on  the  edges  of  the 
high  bare  upland  which  stretches  from  within  a  mile  of  his  house 
right  into  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  of  Labrador.  In  winter  the 
Broomfields,  father  and  son,  make  long  trapping  expeditions  by 
Jcomatik  through  this  country,  but  for  many  years  it  has  been  left  in 
peace  by  the  Eskimo,  who  now  hunt  only  in  spring.  Eleven  years 
had  passed,  Broomfield  said,  since  he  had  killed  a  deer  in  summer 
or  early  fall,  and  it  was  upon  this  rather  hopeless  information  that 
Jack  Wells  and  I  rowed  down  the  Bay  until  we  came  to  the  mouth 
of  Jack  Lane's  Brook,  to  give  it  its  full  name.  Here,  seeing  some 
ducks  and  waders,  we  did  a  little  shooting  for  the  pot  before  starting 
in  earnest. 

A  few  hours  later  we  were  engaged  in  hauling  our  craft  up  a 
small  rapid,  when  we  perceived  a  figure  approaching  us  along  the 
north  bank.  It  was  that  of  a  very  old  half-breed.  A  white  forked 
beard  swept  his  breast,  and  as  we  came  nearer  we  saw  that  he  was 
clad  from  head  to  foot  in  sealskins.  He  was  called  Old  Man  Lane, 
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though  whether  it  was  to  him  or  to  his  father  that  the  locality  owed 
its  title  we  did  not  learn.  He  told  us  that  he  had  been  setting  a 
bear-trap  a  mile  or  so  above,  and  on  our  return,  when  we  mentioned 
our  meeting  with  him,  we  heard  that,  having  taken  a  bear  in  a  trap 
earlier  in  the  season,  the  Old  Man,  finding  himself  without  a  gun, 
had  gone  steadily  to  work  and  stoned  the  bear  to  death.  But  as 
we  saw  him,  crooked  with  rheumatism,  he  seemed  to  have  scarcely 
enough  vitality  to  stagger  over  the  rough  ground. 

A  couple  of  evenings  later,  having  spent  the  intervening  time 
in  the  ordinary  routine  of  travel  and  reconnoitring,  Jack  Wells 
and  I  made  OUT  camp  in  a  disused  lodge  which  must  have  been 
originally  built  by  Eskimo  hunters.  We  had  now  gained  a  fair  idea 
of  the  nature  of  the  country.  Endless  barrens,  white,  yellow  and  red 
with  reindeer  moss,  and  dotted  with  Arctic  berries,  rolled  away 
until  they  merged  in  a  dim  blue  tumult  of  mountains  which  shut  in 
the  horizon ;  here  and  there  in  the  hollows  of  the  hills  stood  little 
clumps  of  evergreen  trees,  overgrown  with  moss,  harps  for  the  wind, 
inexpressibly  lonely.  There  were  marshes  also  and  deep  lakes 
unchristened  as  yet,  for  the  surface  of  Labrador  is  mostly  water 
and  the  smaller  lochs  are  all  nameless.  Nor  is  this  unnatural,  seeing 
that  the  settlers  only  visit  them  when  they  are  frozen  and  obliterated 
by  a  mantle  of  snow. 

Certainly  it  is  a  wild  and  gloomy  country,  far  more  sterile  than 
the  wildest  parts  of  Newfoundland,  a  fact  upon  which  Jack  always 
laid  emphasis  when  he  lit  the  camp  fire,  bemoaning  the  absence  of 
birchbark,  and  evidently  holding  but  a  poor  opinion  of  a  country 
where,  as  he  said,  a  man  could  not  '  get  warm  to  rights.'  On  the 
evening  upon  which  we  made  our  camp  in  the  deserted  igloo  beside 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  I  took  my  rifle  and  went  for  a  stroll  on  the 
heights  to  the  south  of  the  outlet.  It  had  rained  in  the  day,  and 
the  black  flies  had  been  exceedingly  pressing  in  their  attentions, 
but  with  the  evening  a  wind  blew  out  of  the  north-west,  always 
a  herald  of  fine  weather  in  the  Labrador  autumn,  the  heavy  clouds 
and  the  sultry  airs  passed  away,  giving  place  to  the  clear  blue 
northern  sky.  My  way  led  me  over  a  series  of  ridges  which  seemed 
to  roll  for  miles  upwards  to  the  height  of  land.  It  was  impossible 
for  hundreds  of  yards  at  a  time  to  put  down  one's  foot  without 
crushing  masses  of  purple  and  yellow  berries.  The  Arctic  summer 
may  be  short,  but  it  crowds  into  its  short  life  a  wealth  of  achieve- 
ment. To  man  Labrador  is,  in  all  its  moods,  cruelly  inhospitable,  but 
to  fur  and  feather  it  becomes,  during  the  autumn  months,  a  kindly 
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stepmother.  As  I  walked  forward,  covey  after  covey  of  willow 
grouse  rose  wild  from  their  feast  of  berries.  A  few  nights  before 
we  had  seen  and  marked  down  thirty  of  these  birds  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  Broomfield's  house,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  paradox 
had  lessened  their  numbers  by  eleven,  being  at  length  driven  to 
desist  by  the  sheer  tameness  of  our  quarry.  But  here,  where  the 
grouse  had  probably  never  seen  man  or  been  startled  by  his  foot- 
steps, the  birds  rose  at  a  hundred  yards.  The  reason  was  soon 
obvious,  for  along  the  height  of  land  the  ground  was  seamed  with 
fox- tracks. 

I  had  been  walking  not  more  than  half  an  hour  when,  taking 
a  zigzag  path  up  a  hillside,  I  entered  a  grove  of  trees  and  cut  beneath 
a  juniper  the  track  of  a  black  bear.  Following  it,  I  soon  came 
upon  evident  signs  of  its  freshness,  for  in  the  soft  ground  it  was 
perfectly  clear  that  it  had  been  made  since  the  rain.  The  bear  had 
been  feeding  upon  the  berries  over  which  I  had  walked,  and  more- 
over he  had  dined  not  wisely  but  too  well,  since,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Roman  Emperors,  the  great  creature  had  vomited  a  part  of 
his  feast  and  had  begun  feeding  again  immediately  afterwards. 
I  do  not  think  the  bear  could  at  any  time  have  been  more  than 
two  or  three  minutes  ahead  of  me,  and  had  I  hurried  across  the 
moss  where  my  footfalls  were  noiseless  it  is  quite  possible  that  I 
should  have  seen  him  before  he  entered  an  area  of  bush  where  the 
highest  juniper  did  not  reach  ten  feet,  but  where  low  scrub  and 
fallen  timber  made  it  necessary  to  clear  the  ground  before  every 
step.  Twenty  yards  deep  in  this  unfortunate  wilderness  I  heard 
the  bear  moving  on  my  right  hand.  Here  the  bushes  appeared  to 
open  out,  and  seeing  free  ground  underfoot,  I  walked  rapidly  in 
that  direction.  But  this  time  defeat  came  from  above,  not  from 
below.  The  jagged  branches  of  a  dead  pine  touched  the  felt  hat 
I  was  wearing,  producing  a  thin  and  penetrating  sound.  I  heard 
two  sticks  break,  and  a  moment  later  was  gazing  sadly  at  the  tracks 
of  what  must  have  been  a  very  startled  bear. 

I  followed  the  trail,  which  soon  showed  that  their  maker  had 
slowed  down,  but  evidently  with  no  intention  of  stopping.  This  led 
me  out  on  to  a  high  wild  barren,  from  which  I  searched  in  vain  for 
any  patch  of  black,  moving  or  stationary.  The  sun  was  going  down 
behind  the  mountains.  As  I  watched,  it  sank  almost  visibly  from 
view,  leaving  behind  it  a  cold  milk-white  twilight,  which  slowly 
darkened  to  night.  The  bear  had  led  me  in  something  of  a  circle, 
so  that  I  came  out  hardly  a  mile  from  camp.  The  wind  had  died 
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away  and  every  sound  was  audible.  A  splash  in  the  lake,  or  so 
I  fancied,  as  Jack  drew  water  for  the  evening  meal,  was  followed  by 
the  desolate  cry  of  a  mother  loon  who,  doubtless  terrified  by  his 
appearance,  circled  and  screamed  at  an  immense  height  above  the 
little  feathery  balls  which  represented  her  brood,  and  which  would 
one  day  be  great  northern  divers,  weighing  nine  pounds,  and  capable 
of  killing  the  largest  trout  and  ounaniche. 

Presently  her  cries  ceased,  and  the  noise  of  her  plunge  into 
the  lake  came  quite  clearly.  Then  it  seemed  to  grow  rapidly 
darker,  the  wild  had  gone  to  its  rest,  the  circle  of  sight  narrowed, 
darkness  seemed  to  lie  in  pools  in  every  hollow,  and  long  before  I 
saw  Jack  crouched  beside  the  open  fire,  the  stars  had  come  out  and 
the  owls  were  calling  in  the  green  timber  on  the  shores  of  the  lake. 

Making  Igloo  Camp  our  headquarters,  we  spent  the  next  and 
following  days  in  long  rovings  about  the  surrounding  country. 
Once  we  found  a  fortnight-old  track  of  a  caribou  stag,  and  twice 
a  young  spruce-tree  stripped  of  its  bark,  but  the  stags  which  had 
rubbed  the  velvet  from  their  horns  among  the  branches  had  done 
so  a  couple  of  years  before,  as  not  only  were  the  trees  long  dead, 
but  their  fellows  had  grown  up  and  overtopped  them.  Yet  even 
if  the  country  lacked  what  we  most  wished  to  find,  it  possessed 
a  singular,  if  harsh,  charm  of  its  own.  One  spot  particularly  I 
used  to  love  to  visit,  whether  alone  or  in  Jack's  company.  This 
was  a  little  upland  lake  which  lay  some  two  miles  to  the  north-west 
of  our  camp.  Surrounded  by  trees  and  seemingly  of  great  depth,  it 
presented  the  appearance  of  an  unfathomable  pit  sunk  into  the 
roots  of  the  hills.  The  inevitable  diver  and  her  brood  called  cease- 
lessly upon  its  waters,  bringing  back  to  memory  the  beautiful  and 
poetic  words  of  Salltatha,  the  Yellow-knife  Indian,  '  My  father,  you 
have  spoken  well.  You  have  told  me  that  heaven  is  beautiful. 
Tell  me  now  one  thing  more.  Is  it  more  beautiful  than  the  land 
of  the  musk-ox  in  summer,  when  sometimes  the  mist  blows  over 
the  lakes,  and  sometimes  the  waters  are  blue,  and  the  loons  call 
very  often  ?  This  is  beautiful,  my  father.  If  heaven  is  more 
beautiful  I  shall  be  content  to  rest  there  till  I  am  very  old.' 
Besides  the  loons  two  ospreys  haunted  the  little  lake,  sometimes 
fishing  in  the  shallow  stream  which  fed  it ;  sometimes  winging 
their  way  over  it  and  out  into  the  blue  distance  towards  the  sea. 

But  Indians,  poetical  or  otherwise,  rarely  visit  it,  their  hunting- 
ground  being  hundreds  of  miles  away  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  George  River.  Sometimes  in  birchbark  canoes  they  come  down 
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out  of  the  interior  to  do  their  yearly  trade  at  the  Hudson's  Bay 
posts  of  Davis  Inlet  and  Cartwright.  Then,  having  bartered  their 
furs,  there  follows  a  few  days'  lounging  about  the  store.  The 
Mountaineers  or  Montagnais  are  no  longer  the  picturesque  figures 
they  once  were.  Instead  of  the  caribou-skin  coats  figured  and 
painted  with  strange  devices,  they  now  wear  a  summer  garb  of 
felt  hat,  trade  shirt,  and  blue  jean  jumpers.  All  that  remains 
of  the  ancient  dress  are  the  deerskin  mocassins  worked  by  their 
women  in  their  winter  camps.  Powder  and  ball,  tea  and  tobacco, 
a  little  bright-coloured  finery  for  the  women  (whom  they  never 
bring  down  to  the  coast)  form  their  currency,  and  presently,  one 
morning,  after  a  ceremonious  farewell,  the  birchbark  canoes  are 
loaded  and  their  owners  paddle  away  into  the  wilderness  and  vanish 
for  another  year.  They  are  accompanied  upon  their  journey  by 
their  hunting  dogs,  small  and  quick-footed  creatures  quite  unlike 
the  husky  in  appearance. 

Day  after  day  from  all  the  high  hills  I  used  to  search  for  the 
smoke  of  Indian  fires,  as  for  some  reason  that  year  the  Montag- 
nais had  not  come  in  any  numbers  to  the  posts.  During  this 
time  it  was  bright  windy  weather ;  the  wind  never  dropped,  but 
blew  so  fiercely  that  it  made  the  eyes  ache.  The  same  wind,  had 
we  known  it,  was  preparing  the  way  for  a  tragedy  to  the  south  of 
us.  It  was  this  pitiless  wind  which  delayed  the  Hubbard  expedition 
and  finally  caused  them  to  turn  and  to  attempt  to  struggle  back 
through  the  long  valley  of  the  Susan  Kiver.  They  had  set  out 
early  in  the  season  and  had  pushed  on,  hoping  always  to  find  the 
caribou,  on  which  they  depended  for  food,  but  in  all  their  wanderings 
they  killed  but  one  animal,  so  that  finally,  weakened  by  hunger, 
and  beset  by  snows,  poor  young  Hubbard  succumbed,  after  a  most 
gallant  struggle,  while  his  two  companions,  pushing  on  to  get  help, 
could  not  bring  it  until  too  late. 

The  story  of  the  journey  of  George  Elson,  who,  feeding  as  he 
could  on  grouse  and  porcupine,  fought  his  way  to  Grosswater 
Bay,  is  one  of  the  epics  of  the  Men  of  the  Woods,  and  it  can  be 
read,  and  should  be  read  in  '  A  Woman's  Way  through  Labrador,' 
which  tells  also  how  Hubbard's  widow  undertook  the  task  her 
husband  had  given  his  life  for,  and  carried  it  through  with  a  splendid 
courage  to  success. 

It  was,  I  think,  on  the  fifth  day  on  rising  in  the  morning  I 
found  that  the  bear  which  I  had  followed  had  returned  my  visit, 
and  not  only  this  but  had  brought  a  friend  with  him.  The  almost 
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human  track  passed  within  fifty  yards  of  our  camp,  when  doubtless 
the  smoke  of  the  dying  fire  had  sent  both  animals  ofi  at  speed. 
After  a  couple  of  days  spent  in  earnestly  searching  for  sign  or  sight 
of  game,  we  broke  camp  and  passed  to  other  hunting-grounds. 
But  in  all  the  days  we  spent  in  Labrador  neither  of  us  saw  either 
bear  or  caribou  in  the  flesh. 

September  had  merged  into  October  when  we  again  found  our- 
selves at  Broomfield's  house.  Here  I  learned  that  the  summer 
colony  of  cod-fishers  at  Fanny's  Harbour  had  already  departed 
for  the  south,  and  the  captain  of  the  Virginia  Lake  doubted  whether 
the  Newfoundland  Government  (in  this  matter  the  Keid  Company 
are  the  agents  of  Government)  would  sanction  the  steamer's  ven- 
turing so  far  north  at  the  date  arranged,  but  he  had  promised 
to  pick  me  up  at  Hopedale,  sixty  miles  to  the  south,  about  the  15th 
of  the  month.  It  was  now  that  the  trap-boat  proved  of  service. 

Sam  was  absent  on  his  monthly  errand  to  fetch  the  mails, 
and  incidentally  my  boat,  from  Fanny's  Harbour.  We,  while 
awaiting  his  return,  thoroughly  explored  the  scene  of  his  never-to- 
be-forgotten  hunt  which  took  place  some  seven  years  before  our 
visit,  when  one  day  he  saw  a  large  brownish  creature  lumbering 
through  the  woods,  cut  it  off  behind  a  clump  of  spruce  and  killed 
it  with  a  shot  from  his  rifle.  It  was  not  until  he  was  bending  over 
his  quarry  that  he  discovered  that  he  had  slain  a  polar  bear.  Its 
nose  and  jowl  were  full  of  porcupine  quills,  and  the  fact  that  it 
had  been  rolling  in  the  mud  of  the  river  bank,  probably  in  its 
efforts  to  get  rid  of  the  quills,  had  turned  it  into  a  likeness  of  a 
gigantic  barrenground  bear.  The  deaths  of  this  animal  and  of 
seven  walrus  that  were  slain  by  the  Eskimo  of  Hopedale  form  the 
two  red-letter  events  of  which  every  visitor  to  that  region  is  sure 
to  hear.  But  we,  alas !  had  no  good  fortune,  our  single  success 
being  scored  at  the  expense  of  a  grey  seal  that  was  fishing  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  For  the  rest,  we  only  succeeded  in  keeping 
ourselves  and  the  Broomfield  family  supplied  with  feathered  game. 

At  length  I  was  beginning  to  grow  anxious  about  catching 
my  steamer  at  Hopedale,  which  was  the  last  before  the  winter 
closed  in,  when  Sam  put  in  a  welcome  appearance  with  my 
boat.  The  morning  following,  he  and  his  son,  Wells  and  myself, 
with  a  long-haired  being  called  Sandy,  started  on  our  sixty  miles 
voyage  to  the  south.  This  distance  we  expected  to  be  able  to 
make  by  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  but,  owing  to  contrary 
winds,  evening  found  us  still  within  the  broad-spread  arms  of 
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Jack  Lane's  Bay,  and  in  the  morning,  after  a  night  ashore  round 
an  open  fire,  the  wind  hardened  to  a  gale,  which  blew  almost  in 
our  faces  and  prevented  our  making  much  progress.  As  such 
storms  often  hold  back  the  traveller  in  Labrador  a  week  or  more 
at  that  season,  we  lost  no  opportunity  to  push  ahead,  but  after 
a  day  spent  toiling  at  the  oars,  which  were  of  the  narrow-bladed 
pattern  that  girth  some  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  below  the  grip, 
we  found  ourselves  windbound  at  nightfall.  On  the  following 
day  the  weather  had  become  worse,  and  had  it  been  necessary  to 
cross  much  open  water  we  should  have  been  forced  to  anchor 
Our  way,  however,  lay  among  the  islands  until  we  reached  the 
long  rock- walled  stretch  of  water  which  is  called  Windy  Tickle. 
At  certain  times  Windy  Tickle  is  quite  impossible,  as  the  winds 
roar  down  it  like  a  league-long  funnel,  the  sheer  cliffs  on  either 
hand  rising  some  hundreds  of  feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea. 

As  I  had  left  most  of  our  provisions  with  our  kind  friend,  Mrs. 
Broomfield,  we  suddenly  discovered  that  beyond  tea  and  tobacco 
and  a  half -loaf  of  bread  our  little  stock  was  at  an  end.  Next 
morning,  therefore,  we  ran  across  to  a  rocky  island  locally  famed 
as  the  breeding  place  of  the  Arctic  hare.  But  the  most  careful 
search  and  all  the  efforts  of  Sam,  Abraham,  Jack,  and  Sandy — 
all  of  whom  probably  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  took  part  in  a 
hare  drive — resulted  only  in  the  flushing  of  one  or  two  twittering 
inhabitants  of  the  isle  which  were  quite  unworthy  of  a  twelvebore 
cartridge.  The  hares  were  either  altogether  absent  or  remained 
in  shy  seclusion,  and  food  having  become  a  necessity  I  succeeded, 
amid  the  plaudits  of  the  crew,  in  massacring  five  gulls,  one  for 
each  man.  These  were  rapidly  skinned,  placed  in  a  large  iron 
pot,  and  drawn  out  of  it  while  the  water  was  still  almost  luke- 
warm, but  not  before  Sam,  having  discovered  the  lack  of  salt, 
had  found  time  to  add  a  hatful  of  sea  water  !  The  birds,  contrary 
to  expectation,  or  because  hunger  is  so  good  a  sauce,  were  much 
appreciated,  and  from  that  time  onwards  until  we  arrived  at 
Hopedale  no  herring-gull  or  blackback  flew  into  sight  without 
drawing  the  eager  eyes  of  the  crew  of  the  trap-boat. 

But  all  things  have  an  end,  and  at  length  on  the  evening  of 
the  following  day,  turning  a  high  bluff,  we  saw  before  us  the  lights 
of  Hopedale,  and  soon  heard  the  long  ululating  cry  with  which 
the  Eskimo  announce  the  arrival  of  a  strange  boat.  Soon  we 
tied  up  against  the  wharf  and  were  making  the  acquaintance  of  the 
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Rev.  W.  W.  Perrett,  the  house-father  of  Hopedale  Mission  and 
one  of  the  most  charming  men  it  would  be  possible  to  meet.  While 
the  crew  sought  the  hospitality  of  one  of  Sam's  sons-in-law,  Jack 
and  I  went  up  to  the  mission -house,  where  a  dish  of  canned  caribou 
was  quickly  set  smoking  before  us  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perrett  were 
asking  and  giving  news  of  the  coast. 

The  voyage  to  Hopedale  with  its  mild  experiences  of  roughing 
it  would  have  been  thoroughly  enjoyable  but  for  the  fears  which 
beset  me  concerning  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  mail-boat, 
doubts  which  were  not  much  allayed  by  Sam's  assurance  that  if 
I  missed  her  I  must  stay  over  the  winter  with  him,  and  that  I  should 
then  have  an  opportunity  of  shooting  the  finest  lot  of  caribou 
trophies  ever  taken  out  of  Labrador.  This  probably  might  have 
proved  true,  as  up  to  that  time  no  one  with  any  motive  beyond 
that  of  killing  meat  had  pursued  the  herds  ;  yet  the  prospect  of 
an  enforced  residence  of  eight  months  was  not  one  calmly  to  be 
anticipated,  the  more  especially  as  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  me  to  communicate  the  reason  of  my  detention  to  my  relatives, 
or  indeed  to  Jack's,  who  assured  me  that  his  wife  at  Glovertown, 
Bonavista  Bay,  would  say  in  the  words  of  Penelope  : 

' .  .  .  Either  he  is  drowned, 
Or  else  his  bones  lie  on  the  mainland  in  the  rain.' 

Or,  as  he  more  prosaically  put  it,  '  I  would  be  give  up  in  our  bay 
for  dead  and  eat  by  Eskimo  on  the  Labrador.' 

But  the  steamer  had  not  arrived,  nor  did  she  put  in  an  appear- 
ance for  three  or  four  days.  During  the  interval  I  saw  something 
of  life  at  the  mission-station.  It  is  impossible  here  to  do  any 
justice  to  the  magnificent  work  of  the  Moravian  brethren.  Quite 
apart  from  their  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  it  is  my  belief 
that  but  for  their  restraining  influence  and  aid  the  Eskimo  popula- 
tion of  the  southern  Labrador  would  have  vanished  almost  com- 
pletely. It  is  well  known  that  no  race  is  more  liable  to  suffer 
disastrous  consequences  from  unchecked  contact  with  civilisation 
than  are  the  Eskimo.  Dr.  Nansen  has  put  it  on  record  that  even 
BO  mild  a  luxury  as  coffee  has  very  traceable  effects  upon  the  con- 
stitutions of  this  people,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Moravian  mission- 
aries have  stood  between  the  Eskimo  and  indulgence  in  stimulants 
far  more  deleterious  than  coffee. 

,  The  mission-stations  of  Okak,  Nain,  Hebron,  Hopedale,  and 
Makouvik,  extending  as  they  do  along  many  degrees  of  latitude, 
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form  sanctuaries  for  the  converts,  where  under  the  wise  and  benign 
rule  of  the  house-father  (as  the  head  of  each  station  is  called) 
they  are  encouraged  to  live  an  existence  which  preserves  as  far  as 
possible  all  that  is  manly  and  wholesome  in  their  characters.  The 
influence  which  has  led  not  only  to  the  degradation  but  almost 
to  the  extinction  of  the  Eskimo  upon  other  littorals  has  invariably 
taken  the  shape  of  strong  drink.  Against  such  traffic  the  mis- 
sionaries resolutely  set  their  faces.  Had  they  not  done  so,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Eskimo  would  long  since  have  become  the  victims 
of  the  itinerant  trader  and  that,  instead  of  a  healthy  and  self- 
supporting  community,  the  race  would,  a  generation  ago,  have 
vanished  from  the  Labrador. 

Thus  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Moravians  are  responsible 
for  the  continuance  of  the  people  to  whom  they  devote  their  lives. 
While  holding  the  highest  record  in  the  missionary  field  of  any 
Church  in  the  world,  a  Moravian  settlement  brings  with  it  immense 
boons  of  a  material  nature.  Each  individual  missionary  has 
learned  and  is  expert  in  the  medical  profession,  or  in  some  trade 
likely  to  be  useful  to  his  converts.  Dr.  Yannasch  built  the  church 
and  mission-house  at  Makouvik,  and  the  Eskimo  workmen  who 
assisted  him  have  since  turned  their  attention  to  their  own  dwellings. 
Other  missionaries  build  boats,  others  again  understand  the  theory 
and  practice  of  gaming  their  living  from  the  sea.  And  so  the 
work  goes  on.  All  are  practical  men,  who  labour  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  their  people  and  who  in  this  manner  establish  a  mental 
leadership  which  is  bracing  and  effective.  On  the  spiritual  side 
of  the  question,  I  believe  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  children 
of  missionaries  return  to  the  mission-field  to  follow  in  their  fathers' 
steps.  Certainly  no  financial  inducements  are  offered,  for  in 
Labrador,  at  any  rate,  the  salaries  of  these  devoted  men  range 
from  £9  to  £17  a  year.  Often  they  pass  ten  or  even  twenty  years 
without  returning  to  Europe,  and  when  they  do  come,  it  is  but  for 
a  short  time,  between  the  visits  of  the  Harmony,  the  mission-ship 
which  keeps  up  the  yearly  communication  between  England  and  the 
coast  of  Labrador.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the  Church  of 
England  has  for  many  years  aided  the  Moravians  by  means  of  an 
affiliated  society.  One  thing  at  least  is  unquestionable — that 
every  sovereign  which  the  people  of  England  and  America  and 
Germany  subscribe  towards  the  Moravian  Church  is  made  to  do  the 
work  of  two  or  three  times  that  sum  by  the  single-heartedness  and 
the  capacity  with  which  it  is  administered. 
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The  Moravians  in  Labrador  have  experienced  one  or  two  strange 
difficulties  in  their  task.  Of  these  the  smallest  is  making  the 
Old  Testament,  with  its  wealth  of  pastoral  detail,  understandable 
to  the  Eskimo,  not  one  of  whom  has  ever  seen  a  horse.  Sheep 
and  cattle  they  cannot  realise  or  conceive  of,  for  there  are  no 
domesticated  animals  save  dogs  in  that  portion  of  the  peninsula. 
They  comprehend  the  story  of  Esau  the  hunter  and  that  of  Samson 
and  the  lion,  which  animal  can  be  translated  as  polar  bear ;  but 
of  Abraham  in  the  land  of  Mesopotamia  they  can  form  no  picture  ; 
the  nearest  approach  to  these  ideas  is  drawn  from  the  harvest  of 
the  sea,  seals  and  fish  taking  the  place  of  flocks  and  herds.  ...  So 
is  the  Bible  interpreted  to  the  harsh  meanings  of  Northern  life. 

One  picture  of  Hopedale  is  still  very  vivid.  On  the  day  after 
our  arrival  an  old  Eskimo  hunter  had  died,  and  his  fellows  bore  his 
body  to  a  wild  high  bluff  along  the  sides  of  which  generations 
of  their  race  had  been  buried.  At  the  head  of  the  procession 
walked  the  Brother  whjo  was  conducting  the  service,  and  up  the 
steep  path  was  strung  out  the  entire  population  of  Hopedale. 
Among  the  huts  some  of  the  dogs  were  howling,  a  flock  of  gulls 
circled  screaming  on  the  shore,  and  from  the  cemetery  came  the 
sound  of  singing.  The  detached  syllables,  strange  to  a  European 
ear,  blended  oddly  with  a  tune  that  one  has  heard  in  a  hundred 
churches,  floated  back  to  us  on  the  frosty  air. 

At  last  one  day,  having  set  an  Eskimo  to  watch  for  the  mail- 
boat's  coming,  we,  accompanied  by  one  or  two  of  the  Moravians, 
set  out,  hoping  to  add  some  willow  grouse  to  our  bill  of  fare.  As 
we  returned  with  three  birds  in  the  evening,  we  found  our  sentinel 
happily  asleep  in  the  icy  wind,  and  the  Virginia  Lake  steaming  up 
the  channel  and  about  to  lie-to  in  the  fiord-like  bay. 

Within  a  week  we  disembarked  at  St.  John's. 
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TROY — not  for  the  first  time  in  its  history — is  consumed  with 
laughter  ;  laughter  which  1  deprecate,  while  setting  down  as  an 
impartial  chronicler  the  occasion  and  the  cause  of  it. 

You  must  know  that  our  venerable  and  excellent  squire,  Sir 
Felix  Felix- Williams,  has  for  some  years  felt  our  little  town  getting, 
as  he  puts  it,  '  beyond  him.'  He  remembers,  in  his  father's  time, 
the  grass  growing  in  our  streets.  The  few  vessels  that  then  visited 
the  port  brought  American  timber-props  for  the  mines  out  of  which 
the  Felix- Williams  estate  drew  its  royalties,  and  shipped  in  exchange 
small  cargoes  of  emigrants  whom,  for  one  reason  or  another,  that 
estate  was  unable  to  support.  It  was  a  simple  system,  and  Sir 
Felix  has  often  in  talk  with  me  lamented  its  gradual  strangulation, 
in  his  time,  by  the  complexities  of  modern  commerce. — You  should 
hear,  by  the  way,  Sir  Felix  pronounce  that  favourite  phrase  of  his 
'  in  my  time  ' ;  he  does  it  with  a  dignified  humility,  as  who  should 
say, '  Observe,  I  am  of  the  past  indeed,  but  I  have  lent  my  name  to 
an  epoch.' 

As  a  fact  the  access  of  a  railway  to  our  little  port,  the  building 
of  jetties  for  the  china-clay  trade,  the  development  of  our  harbour 
which  now  receives  over  300,000  tons  of  shipping  annually— all 
these  have,  in  ways  direct  and  indirect,  more  than  doubled  the  old 
gentleman's  income.  But  to  do  him  justice,  he  regards  this  scarcely 
at  all.  He  sets  it  down — and  rightly — to  what  he  has  taken  to  call 
on  public  occasions  '  the  expansion  of  our  Imperial  Greatness  ' ;  but 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  regrets  his  loosening  hold  on  a  population 
that  was  used  to  sit  under  his  fig-tree  and  drink  of  his  cistern. 
With  their  growth  the  working  classes  have  come  to  prefer  self-help 
to  his  honest  regulation  of  their  weal.  There  has  been  no  quarrel : 
we  all  love  Sir  Felix  and  respect  him,  though  now  and  then  we  laugh 
at  him  a  good  deal. 

There  has  been  no  quarrel,  1  repeat.  But  insensibly  we  have 
lost  the  first  place  in  his  affections,  which  of  late  years  have  con- 
centrated themselves  more  and  more  upon  the  small  village  of  Kirris- 
vean,  around  a  corner  of  the  coast.  By  its  mere  beauty,  indeed, 
anyone  might  be  excused  for  falling  in  love  with  Kirris-vean.  It 
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lies,  almost  within  the  actual  shadow  of  Sir  Felix's  great  house, 
at  the  foot  of  a  steep  wooded  coombe,  and  fronts  with  diminutive 
beach  and  pier  the  blue  waters  of  our  neighbouring  bay.  The 
cottages  are  whitewashed  and  garlanded  with  jasmine,  solanum, 
the  monthly  rose.  Fuchsias  bloom  in  their  front  gardens  ;  cabbages 
and  runner  beans  climb  the  hillside  in  orderly  rows  at  their  backs. 
The  women  curtsey  to  a  stranger ;  the  men  touch  their  hats  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  are  mostly  advanced  in  years,  for  the  young  men 
and  maidens  leave  the  village  to  go  into  '  good  service  '  with  testi- 
monials Sir  Felix  takes  a  delight  to  grant,  because  he  has  seen 
that  they  are  well  earned.  If  you  were  to  stand  at  the  cross-roads 
in  the  middle  of  Eaton  Square  and  say  '  Kirris-vean  ! '  in  a  loud 
voice,  it  is  odds  (though  I  will  not  promise)  that  a  score  of  faces 
would  arise  from  underground  and  gaze  out  wistfully  through  area- 
railings.  For  no  one  born  in  Kirris-vean  can  ever  forget  it.  But 
Kirris-vean  itself  is  inhabited  by  grandparents  and  grandchildren 
(these  last  are  known  in  Eaton  Square  as  '  Encumbrances  ').  It 
has  a  lifeboat  in  which  Sir  Felix  takes  a  peculiar  pride  (but  you 
must  not  launch  it  unless  in  fine  weather,  or  the  crew  will  fall  out). 
It  has  also  a  model  public-house,  '  The  Three  Wheatsheaves,'  so 
named  from  the  Felix- Williams'  coat  of  arms.  The  people  of  Troy 
believe — or  at  any  rate  assert — that  everyone  in  Kirris-vean  is  born 
with  a  complete  suit  of  gilt  buttons  bearing  that  device. 

Few  dissipations  ripple  the  gentle  flow — which  it  were  more 
descriptive  perhaps  to  call  stagnation — of  life  in  that  model  village. 
From  week-end  to  week-end  scarcely  a  boat  puts  forth  from  the 
shelter  of  its  weed-coated  pier ;  for  though  Kirris-vean  wears  the 
aspect  of  a  place  of  fishery,  it  is  in  fact  nothing  of  the  kind.  Its 
inhabitants — blue-jerseyed  males  and  sun-bonneted  females — sit 
comfortably  on  their  pensions  and  tempt  no  perils  of  the  deep. 
Why  should  they  risk  shortening  such  lives  as  theirs  ?  A  few  crab- 
pots — '  accessories,'  as  a  painter  would  say — rest  on  the  beach 
above  high- water  mark  the  summer  through ;  a  few  tanned  nets 
hang,  and  have  hung  for  years,  a-drying  against  the  wall  of  the 
school-house.  But  the  prevalent  odour  is  of  honeysuckle.  The 
aged  coxswain  of  the  lifeboat  reported  to  me  last  year  that  an 
American  visitor  had  asked  him  how,  dwelling  remote  from  the 
railway,  the  population  dealt  with  its  fish.  '  My  dear  man,'  said  I, 
'  you  should  have  told  him  that  you  get  it  by  parcels  post  from 
Billingsgate.' 

I  never  know — never  in  this  life  shall  I  discover — how  rumour 
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operates  in  Troy,  how  it  arrives  or  is  spread.  Early  in  August  a 
rumour,  incredible  on  the  face  of  it,  reached  me  that  Kirris-vean 
intended  a  Regatta  !  .  .  .  For  a  week  I  disbelieved  it ;  for  almost 
another  week  I  forgot  it ;  and  then  lo  !  Sir  Felix  himself  called  on 
me  and  confirmed  it. 

A  trio  of  young  footmen  (it  appeared)  had  arrived  in  Kirris-vean 
to  spend  a  holiday  on  board-wages — their  several  employers  having 
gone  northward  for  the  grouse,  to  incommodious  shooting-boxes 
where  a  few  servants  sufficed.  Finding  themselves  at  a  loose  end 
(to  use  their  own  phrase  for  it)  these  three  young  men  had  hit  on 
the  wild — the  happy — the  almost  delirious  idea  of  a  Regatta  ;  and 
taking  their  courage  in  their  hands  had  sought  an  interview  with 
Sir  Felix,  to  entreat  his  patronage  for  the  scheme.  They  had 
found  him  in  his  most  amiable  mood,  and  within  an  hour — the  old 
gentleman  is  discursive — he  had  consented  to  become  Patron  and 
President  and  to  honour  the  gathering  with  his  presence.  But 
observe  ;  the  idea  cannot  have  originated  before  the  12th  of  August, 
on  which  day  the  trio  arrived  from  London  ;  yet  a  whisper  of  it  had 
reached  me  on  the  2nd  or  3rd.  I  repeat  that  I  shall  never  under- 
stand the  operation  of  rumour  in  Troy. 

Sir  Felix,  having  somewhat  rashly  given  his  consent,  in  a  cooler 
hour  began  to  foresee  difficulties,  and  drove  into  Troy  to  impart 
them  to  me.  I  know  not  why,  on  occasions  of  doubt  and  embarrass- 
ment such  as  this,  he  ever  throws  himself  (so  to  speak)  on  my 
bosom ;  but  so  it  is.  The  Regatta,  he  explained,  ought  to  take 
place  in  August,  and  we  were  already  arrived  at  the  middle  of  the 
month,  Tuesday  the  24th  had  been  suggested — a  very  convenient 
date  for  him  :  it  was,  as  I  might  remember,  the  day  before  Petty 
Sessions,  immediately  after  which  he  had  as  good  as  promised  to 
visit  his  second  son  in  Devonshire  and  attend  the  christening  of  an 
infant  grandchild.  But  would  ten  days  allow  us  time  to  organise 
the  '  events,'  hire  a  band,  issue  the  necessary  posters,  &c.  ? 

I  assured  him  that,  hard  as  it  might  drive  us,  the  thing  could 
be  done.  '  I  shall  feel  vastly  more  confident,'  he  was  good  enough 
to  say, '  if  you  will  consent  to  join  our  Committee.'  And  I  accepted, 
on  the  prospect  of  seeing  some  fun.  But  ah  !  could  I  have  foreseen 
what  fun ! 

'You  relieve  my  mind,  indeed.  .  .  .  And— er— perhaps  you 
might  also  help  us  by  officiating  as  starter  and— er— judge,  or  time- 
keeper ?  ' 

'  Willingly,'  said  I ; '  in  any  capacity  the  Committee  may  wish.' 
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'  They  will  be  more  inclined  to  trust  the  decisions  of  one  who — 
er — does  not  live  among  them.' 

'  Is  that  so  ? '  said  I.  'In  Kirris-vean,  one  would  have  thought 
—but,  after  all,  I  shall  have  to  forgo  whatever  public  confidence 
depends  on  the  competitors  being  unacquainted  with  me,  since  two- 
thirds  of  them  will  come  to  you  from  Troy.' 

'  You  are  sure  ? ' 

'  Quite.  Has  it  not  struck  you,  Sir  Felix,  that  Kirris-vean — 
ideal  spot  for  a  Regatta — has  in  itself  neither  the  boats  nor  the  men 
for  one  ? ' 

'  We  might  fill  up  with  a  launch  of  the  lifeboat,'  he  hazarded. 

'  If  one  could  only  be  certain  of  the  weather.' 

'  And  a  public  tea,  and  a  procession  of  the  school-children.' 

'  Admirable,'  I  agreed.  '  Never  fear,  we  will  make  up  a  pro- 
gramme. 

'  Oh,  and — er — by  the  way,  Bates  of  the  '  Wheatsheaves '  came 
to  me  this  morning  for  an  occasional  licence.  He  proposes  to 
erect  a  booth  in  his  back  garden.  You  see  no  objection  ? ' 

'  None  at  all.' 

'  A  most  trustworthy  man  ...  He  could  not  apply,  you  see, 
at  our  last  Petty  Sessions  because  he  did  not  then  know  that  a 
regatta  was  contemplated  ;  and  the  25th  will,  of  course,  be  too  late. 
But  the  licence  can  be  granted  under  these  circumstances  by  any 
two  magistrates  sitting  together ;  and  I  would  suggest  that  you 
and  I 

'  Certainly,'  said  I,  and  accompanied  Sir  Felix  to  the  small 
room  that  serves  Troy  for  an  occasional  court-house,  where  we 
golemnly  granted  Bates  his  licence. 

There  is  a  something  about  Sir  Felix  that  tempts  to  garrulity, 
and  I  could  fill  pages  here  with  an  account  of  our  preparations  for 
the  Regatta ;  the  daily  visits  he  paid  me — always  in  a  fuss,  and  five 
times  out  of  six  over  some  trivial  difficulty  that  had  assailed  him 
in  the  still  watches  of  the  night — the  protracted  meetings  of  Com- 
mittee in  the  upper  chamber  of  the  lifeboat-house  at  Kirris-vean. 
But  these  meetings,  and  the  suggestions  Sir  Felix  made,  and  the 
votes  we  took  upon  them,  are  they  not  recorded  in  the  minute-book 
of  the  first  and  last  Kirris-vean  Regatta  ?  Yes,  thus  I  have  to 
write  it,  and  with  sorrow  :  there  will  never  be  another  Regatta  in 
that  Arcadian  village. 

Sir  Felix,  good  man,  started  with  a  fixed  idea  that  a  Regatta  dif- 
fered from  a  Primrose  Fete,  if  at  all,  then  only  in  being  non-political. 
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He  could  not  get  it  out  of  his  head  that  public  speeches  were  of  the 
essence  of  the  festivity  ;  and  when,  with  all  the  tact  at  my  command, 
I  insisted  on  aquatics,  he  countered  me  by  proposing  to  invite  down 
a  lecturer  from  the  Navy  League  !  As  he  put  it  in  the  heat  of 
argument,  '  Weren't  eight  Dreadnoughts  aquatic  enough  for  any- 
body ?  '  But  in  the  voting  the  three  young  footmen  supported  me 
nobly.  They  wanted  fireworks,  and  were  not  wasting  any  money  on 
lecturers :  also  there  was  a  feeling  in  Kirris-vean  that,  while  a  Regatta 
could  scarcely  be  held  without  boat-racing,  the  prizes  should  be 
just  sufficient  to  attract  competitors  and  yet  on  a  scale  provoking 
no  one  to  grumble  at  the  amount  of  subscribed  money  lost  to  the 
village.  A  free  public  tea  was  suggested.  I  resisted  this  largesse  ; 
and  we  compromised  on  '  No  Charge  for  Bona-fide  School-children ' 
— whatever  that  might  mean — '  and  Fourpence  a  head  for  Adults.' 

The  weather  prospects,  as  the  moment  drew  near,  filled  us  with 
anxious  forebodings,  for  the  anti-cyclonic  spell  showed  signs  of 
breaking,  and  the  Sunday  and  Monday  wore  lowering  faces.  But 
Tuesday  dawned  brilliantly ;  and  when  after  a  hasty  breakfast  I 
walked  over  to  Kirris-vean,  I  found  Sir  Felix  waiting  for  me  at  the 
top  of  the  hill  in  his  open  landau,  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  a  rose  in 
his  button-hole,  and  a  white  waistcoat  that  put  all  misgivings 
to  shame.  '  A  perfect  day ! '  he  called  out  with  a  wave  of  the  hand. 

'  A  foxy  one,'  1  suggested,  and  pointed  out  that  the  wind  sat 
in  a  doubtful  quarter,  that  it  was  backing  against  the  sun,  that 
it  was  light  and  might  at  any  time  die  away  and  cheat  us  of  our 
sailing  matches. 

'  Always  the  boats  with  you  !  '  he  rallied  me.  '  My  dear  sir,  it  is 
going  to  be  perfect.  As  the  song  says,  "  We've  got  the  ships,  we've 
got  the  men,  and  we've  got  the  money  too."  An  entire  success, 
you  may  take  my  word  for  it ! ' 

We  descended  the  hill  to  find  the  village  gay  with  bunting,  the 
competing  boats  lying  ready  off  the  pier,  a  sizeable  crowd  already 
gathered,  and  the  Committee  awaiting  us  at  the  beach-head.  Each 
Committee-man  wore  a  favour  of  blue-and- white  ribbon,  and  upon 
our  arrival  every  hat  flew  off  to  Sir  Felix,  while  the  band  played 
1  See  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes  ! ' 

It  was,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  the  description,  an  atrocious 
band.  It  had  come  from  afar,  from  one  of  the  inland  china-clay 
villages,  and  in  hiring  it  the  Committee  had  been  constant  to  its 
principle  that  no  more  money  than  was  necessary  should  be  allowed 
to  go  out  of  Kirris-vean.  Report — malicious,  I  feel  sure — reached 
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me  later  that,  at  the  first  note  of  it,  an  aloe  in  Sir  Felix's  gardens, 
a  mile  away — a  plant  noted  for  blossoming  once  only  in  a  hundred 
years — burst  into  profuse  and  instantaneous  bloom.  Sir  Felix 
himself,  who  abounded  all  day  in  happy  turns  of  speech,  said  the 
best  thing  of  this  band.  He  said  it  was  sui  generis. 

He  was  magnificent  throughout.  I  am  not  going  to  describe  the 
Regatta,  for  sterner  events  hurry  my  pen  forward.  So  let  me  only 
say  that  the  weather  completely  justified  his  cheery  optimism  ; 
that  the  breeze,  though  slight,  held  throughout  the  sailing  events 
and  then  dropped,  leaving  the  bay  glassy  as  a  lake  for  the  rowers  ; 
that  sports  ashore — three-legged  races,  egg-and-spoon  races,  sack 
races,  races  for  young  men,  races  for  old  women,  donkey-races, 
a  tug-of-war,  a  greasy  pole,  a  miller-and-sweep  combat — filled  the 
afternoon  until  tea-time  ;  that  at  tea  the  tables  groaned  with  piles 
of  saffron  cake  and  cream  '  splitters  ' ;  and  that  when  the  company 
had,  in  Homeric  phrase — the  only  fit  one  for  such  a  tea — put  aside 
from  them  the  desire  of  meat  and  drink,  Sir  Felix  stood  up  and 
made  a  speech. 

It  was  an  admirable  speech  too.  It  began  with  '  My  dear 
friends,'  and  the  exordium  struck  at  once  that  paternal  note  which 
makes  him,  with  all  his  foibles,  so  lovable.  '  They  must  excuse 
him  if  he  now  took  his  departure  ;  for  he  had  arrived  at  an  age 
to  feel  the  length  of  a  long  day — even  of  a  happy  summer's  day 
such  as  this  had  been.  To  be  innocently  happy — that  had  used  to 
be  the  boast  of  England,  of  '  Merrie  England  ' ;  and  he  had  ever 
prized  happy  living  faces  in  Kirris-vean  above  the  ancestral  portraits 
— not  all  happy,  if  one  might  judge  from  their  expressions — hanging 
on  his  walls  at  home.'  (Prolonged  applause  greeted  this  ;  and 
deservedly,  for  he  spoke  no  more  than  he  meant.)  He  became 
reminiscential,  and  singling  out  a  school-child  here  and  there,  dis- 
coursed of  their  grandparents,  even  of  their  great-grandparents ; 
recalled  himself  to  pay  a  series  of  graceful  tributes  to  all  who  had 
contributed  to  make  the  day  a  success  ;  and  wound  up  by  regretting 
that  he  could  not  stay  for  the  fireworks. 

Dear  honest  Sir  Felix !  I  can  see  him  now,  bareheaded,  his 
white  hairs  lightly  fluttered  by  the  evening  breeze  that  fluttered 
also  the  flags  above  Mr.  Bates's  booth  immediately  in  his  rear  ;  the 
sunset  light  on  his  broad,  immaculate  waistcoat ;  the  long  tea-tables, 
with  their  rows  of  faces  all  turned  deferentially  towards  him ;  the 
shadows  slanting  from  the  trees  ;  the  still  expanse  of  the  bay,  and 
far  across  the  bay  a  bank  of  clouds  softly,  imperceptibly  marshalling. 
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We  cheered  him  to  the  echo,  of  course.  At  his  invitation 
1  walked  some  way  up  the  hill  with  him,  to  meet  his  carriage. 
He  halted  three  or  four  times  in  the  road,  still  talking  of  the  day's 
success.  He  was  even  somewhat  tremulous  at  parting. 

'  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow,  at  Tregantick  ?  ' — Tregantick  is 
the  centre  of  the  eight  parishes  included  in  our  Petty  Sessional 
Division,  and  the  seat  of  such  justice  as  I  and  seven  others  help 
Sir  Felix  to  administer. 

'  Oh,  assuredly,'  said  I. 

1  watched  his  carriage  as  it  rounded  the  bend  of  the  road,  and 
so  faced  about  to  return  to  the  village.  But  I  took  second  thought 
at  sight  of  the  clouds  massing  across  the  bay  and  coming  up — as  it 
seemed  to  me  against  the  wind.  They  spelt  thunder.  In  spite  of 
my  early  forebodings  I  had  brought  no  mackintosh ;  my  duties  as  a 
Committee-man  were  over,  and  I  have  reached  an  age  when  fire- 
works give  me  no  more  pleasure  than  I  can  cheerfully  forgo  or  take 
for  granted.  I  had,  having  come  thus  far  on  my  homeward  way, 
already  more  than  half  a  mind  to  pursue  it,  when  the  band  started 
to  render  the  '  Merry  Duchess '  waltz,  with  reed  instruments  a 
semitone  below  the  brass.  This  decided  me,  and  I  reached  my 
door  as  the  first  raindrops  fell. 

When  I  awoke  next  morning  it  was  still  raining,  and  raining 
hard.  The  thunderstorm  had  passed ;  but  a  westerly  wind,  fol- 
lowing hard  on  it,  had  collected  much  water  from  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  heavens  were  thick  as  a  blanket.  A  tramp  in  the  rain, 
however,  seldom  comes  amiss  to  me,  and  I  trudged  the  three  miles 
to  the  court-house  in  very  cheerful  mood,  now  smoking,  now 
pocketing  my  pipe  to  inhale  those  first  delicious  scents  of  autumn 
stored  up  by  summer  for  a  long  day  of  downpour. 

Our  Court  meets  at  11.15,  and  I  timed  myself  (so  well  I  know 
the  road  in  all  weathers)  to  reach  the  magistrates'  door  on  the 
stroke  of  the  quarter.  Now  Sir  Felix,  as  Chairman,  makes  a  point 
of  arriving  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  ahead  of  time,  for  a  preliminary 
chat  with  the  Clerk  over  the  charge-sheet  and  any  small  details 
of  business.  I  was  astonished,  therefore,  when,  turning  at  the 
sound  of  wheels,  I  beheld  Sir  Felix's  carriage  and  pair  descending 
the  street  behind  me.  '  Truly  the  Regatta  must  have  unsettled 
his  habits,5  I  murmured,  and  then,  catching  the  eye  of  one  of  the 
pair  of  constables  posted  at  the  door,  I  gazed  again  and  stood, 
as  some  of  my  fellow-novelists  say,  '  transfixed.'  For  the  driver 
on  the  box  was  neither  Sir  Felix's  coachman,  nor  his  second  coach- 
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man,  not  yet  again  one  of  his  stablemen  ;  but  a  gardener,  and  a 
tenth-down  under-gardener  at  that ;  in  fact  you  could  scarcely 
call  him  even  an  under-gardener,  though  he  did  odd  jobs  about 
the  gardens.  To  be  short,  it  was  Tommy  Collins,  a  hydrocephalous 
youth  generally  supposed  to  be  half-baked,  or,  as  we  put  it  in 
Cornwall,  '  not  exactly  ' ;  and  on  his  immense  head,  crowning 
a  livery  suit  which  patently  did  not  belong  to  him,  Tommy  Collins 
wore  a  dilapidated  billycock  hat. 

As  the  carriage  drew  up,  I  noted  with  a  lesser  shock  that  the 
harness  was  wrongly  crossed  :  and  with  that,  as  one  constable 
stepped  forward  to  open  the  carriage  door,  I  saw  the  other  wink 
and  make  a  sign  to  Tommy,  who — quick-witted  for  once — snatched 
off  his  billycock  and  held  it  low  against  his  thigh  on  the  ofi-side, 
pretending  to  shake  ofi  the  rain,  but  in  reality  using  this  device 
to  conceal  the  horrid  thing.  At  the  same  time  the  other  constable, 
receiving  an  umbrella  which  Sir  Felix  thrust  forth,  opened  it  with 
remarkable  dexterity,  and  held  it  low  over  my  friend's  venerable 
head,  thus  screening  from  sight  the  disreputable  figure  on  the 
box.  As  a  piece  of  smuggling  it  was  extremely  neat ;  but  as  I 
turned  to  follow  I  heard  Tommy  Collins  ask,  and  almost  with  a 
groan  : 

4  Wot's  the  use  ?  ' 

Four  of  our  fellow-magistrates  were  already  gathered  in  the 
little  room  at  the  rear  of  the  court-house  :  of  whom  the  first  to 
greet  our  Chairman  was  Lord  Rattley.  Lord  Rattley,  a  peer  with 
very  little  money  and  a  somewhat  indecorous  past,  rarely  honours 
the  Tregantick  Bench  by  attending  sessions  ;  but  for  once  he  was 
here,  and  at  once  started  to  banter  Sir  Felix  on  his  unpunctuality. 

'  Very  sorry,  gentlemen ;  very  sorry — most  inexplicable,' 
stuttered  Sir  Felix,  who  suffers  from  a  slight  impediment  of  the 
speech  when  hurried.  '  Servants  at  home  seemed — conspired — 
detain  me.  Jukes  ' — Jukes  is  Sir  Felix's  butler,  an  aged  retainer 
of  the  best  pattern — *  Jukes  would  have  it,  weather  too  inclement. 
Poof  !  I  am  not  too  old,  I  hope,  to  stand  a  few  drops  of  rain.  Next 
he  brings  word  that  Adamson  ' — Adamson  is  (or  was)  Sir  Felix's 
trusted  coachman — '  is  indisposed  and  unable  to  drive  me.  "  Then 
I  '11  have  Walters,"  said  I,  losing  my  temper,  "  or  I  '11  drive  myself." 
Jukes  must  be  failing  :  and  so  must  Walters  be,  for  that  matter. 
We  might  have  arrived  ten  minutes  ago,  but  he  drove  execrably.' 

4  Reminds  me '  began  Lord  Rattley,  when  Sir  Felix — who  is 

ever  nervous  of  that  nobleman's  reminiscences,  and  had  by  this 
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time  divested  himself  of  his  Inverness  cape,  turned  to  the  Clerk 
and  demanded  news  of  a  lad  discharged  at  the  last  Sessions  on 
his  own  and  parents'  recognisances,  to  be  given  another  chance 
under  the  eye  of  our  new  Probation  Officer. 

—of  a  coachman  I  once  had  called  Oke — William  Oke,'  con- 
tinued Lord  Rattley,  imperturbably.  c  Drunken  little  sot  he  was, 
but  understood  horses.  One  night  I  had  out  the  brougham  and 
drove  into  Bodmin  to  mess  with  the  Militia.  The  old  Royal  Corn- 
wall Bangers  messed  at  the  hotel  in  those  days,  in  the  long  room 
they  used  for  assemblies.  About  eleven  o'clock  I  sent  for  my 
carriage,  and  along  it  came  in  due  course.  Well,  I  dare  say  at  that 
hour  I  wasn't  myself  in  a  condition  to  be  critical  of  Oke's ' 

Sir  Felix  pulled  out  his  watch,  and  asked  me  what  I  made  the 
time. 

'  Of!  we  drove,'  pursued  Lord  Rattley,  ignoring  this  hint, 
'  and  I  must  have  dropped  asleep  at  once.  When  I  awoke  the 
blessed  vehicle  had  come  to  a  standstill.  I  called  to  Oke — no 
answer  :  so  by-and-by  I  opened  the  carriage  door  and  stepped 
out.  The  horses  had  slewed  themselves  in  towards  the  hedge  and 
were  cropping  peaceably ;  but  no  Oke  was  on  the  box  and  still 
no  Oke  answered  from  anywhere  when  I  shouted.  He  had,  as  a 
fact,  tumbled  clean  off  the  box  half  a  mile  astern,  and  was  lying 
at  that  moment  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  At  that  hour  I  had 
no  mind  to  look  for  him,  so  I  collected  the  reins  somehow,  climbed 
up  in  front,  and  drove  myself  home.  I  had  a  butler  then  by  the 
name  of  Ibbetson — a  most  respectable  man,  with  the  face  of  a 
Bible  Christian  minister  ;  and,  thought  I,  on  my  way  up  the  drive, 
'  I  '11  give  Ibbetson  a  small  scare.'  So  coming  to  the  porch,  when 
Ibbetson  heard  the  wheels  and  cast  the  door  open,  I  kept  my  seat 
like  a  rock.  Pretty  well  pitch  dark  it  was  where  I  sat  behind  the 
lamps.  Ibbetson  comes  down  the  steps,  opens  the  carriage  door 
and  stands  aside.  After  a  moment  he  begins  to  breathe  hard,  pops 
his  head  into  the  brougham,  then  his  arm,  feels  about  a  bit,  and 
comes  forward  for  a  lamp.  "  My  God,  Bill !  "  says  Ibbetson,  looking 
up  at  me  in  the  dark.  "  WTtiat  have  you  done  with  th'  ould 
devil  ?  "  ' 

*  I  really  think,'  suggested  Sir  Felix  hurriedly,  '  we  ought  not 
to  keep  the  Court  waiting.' 

So  in  we  filed,  and  the  Court  rose  respectfully  to  its  feet  and 
stood  while  we  took  our  seats.  The  Superintendent  of  Police — 
an  officer  new  to  our  Division — gazed  at  me  with  a  perfectly  stolid 
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face  across  the  baize-covered  table.  Yet  somehow  it  struck  me 
that  the  atmosphere  in  Court  was  not,  as  usual,  merely  stuffy, 
but  electrical ;  that  the  faces  of  our  old  and  tried  constabulary 
twitched  with  some  suppressed  excitement ;  and  that  the  Clerk 
was  fidgeting  with  an  attack  of  nerves. 

*  Certain  supplementary  cases,  your  Worship,'  said  he,  taking 
a  small  sheaf  of  papers  from  the  hands  of  his  underling,  *  too 
late  to  be  included  on  the  charge-sheet  issued.' 

1  Eh  ? — Oh,  certainly — certainly ! '  Sir  Felix  drew  his  spectacle 
case  from  his  waistcoat  pocket  and  laid  it  on  the  table  ;  took 
the  paper  handed  to  him,  and  slipped  it  methodically  beneath 
the  sheet  of  agenda  ;  resumed  the  business  of  extracting  his  spec- 
tacles, adjusted  them,  and  gravely  opened  business. 

He  had  it  all  to  himself.  For  me,  as  I,  too,  received  the  paper 
of  supplementary  cases,  my  first  thought  was  of  simple  astonish- 
ment at  the  length  of  the  list.  Then  my  gaze  stiffened  upon  certain 
names,  and  by  degrees,  as  I  recognised  them,  my  whole  body  grew 
rigid  in  my  chair.  Samuel  Sleeman — this  was  the  Superintendent's 
name — appellant  against  Isaac  Adamson,  drunk  and  disorderly ; 
Ditto  against  Duncan  McPhae,  drunk  and  disorderly ;  Ditto 
against  Henry  James  Walters,  drunk  and  disorderly  ;  Ditto  against 
Selina  Mary  Wilkins,  drunk  on  licensed  premises  ;  Ditto  against 
Mark  Curtis,  drunk  on  licensed  premises  ;  Ditto  against  Solomon 
Tregaskis,  drunk  on  high  way  .  .  .  There  were  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
four  names  on  the  list ;  and  each  was  the  name  of  a  retainer  or 
pensioner  of  Sir  Felix — those  aged  Arcadians  of  Kirris-vean. 

I  glanced  along  the  table  and  winced  as  I  met  Sir  Felix's  eyes. 
He  was  inclining  towards  me.  '  Five  shillings  and  costs  will  meet 
this  case,  eh  ?  '  he  was  asking.  I  nodded,  though  without  a  notion 
of  what  case  we  were  hearing.  (It  turned  out  to  be  one  of  cattle- 
straying,  so  no  great  harm  was  done.)  Beyond  him  I  saw  Lord 
Rattley  covering  an  infernally  wicked  grin  with  his  arched  palm ; 
beyond  Lord  Rattley  two  estimable  magistrates  staring  at  that 
fatal  supplementary  paper  as  though  they  had  dined  and  this 
was  a  bill  they  found  themselves  wholly  unable  to  meet. 

Sir  Felix  from  time  to  time  finds  his  awards  of  justice  gently 
disputed.  No  one  disputed  them  to-day.  Lord  Rattley,  whose 
language  is  younger  than  his  years,  declared  afterwards — between 
explosions  of  indecent  mirth — that  we  left  the  floor  to  the  old 
man,  and  he  waltzed.  He  fined  three  parents  for  not  sending  their 
children  to  school,  made  out  an  attendance  order  upon  another, 
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mulcted  a  youth  in  five  shillings  for  riding  a  bicycle  without  a 
light,  charged  a  navvy  ten  shillings  and  costs  for  use  of  indelicate 
language  (total,  seventeen-and-sixpence),  and  threatened,  but  did 
not  punish,  a  farmer  with  imprisonment  for  working  a  horse 
'  when,'  as  the  charge  put  it  ambiguously,  '  in  an  unfit  state.' 
He  wound  up  by  transferring  an  alehouse  licence,  still  in  his 
stride,  beamed  around  and  observed  '  That  concludes  our  business, 
I  think— eh,  Mr.  Clerk  ?  ' 

6  Supplementary  cases,  y'r  Worship,'  murmured  the  Clerk. 
'  If  I  may  remind — paper  handed  to  y'r  Worship 

'  Eh  ?   Yes,  to  be  sure ' 

1  Number  of  cases,  drunk  and  disorderly  :  arising — as  I  under- 
stand— out  of  Kegatta  held  yesterday  at  Kirris-vean.' 

The  Superintendent  arose.  He  is  an  amazingly  tall  man,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  he  took  an  amazingly  long  time  in  arising 
to  his  full  height. 

'  Impossible  to  accommodate  them  all  in  the  cells,  y'r  Worship. 
If  I  may  say  so,  the  police  were  hard  worked  all  night.  Mercifully  ' 
— the  Superintendent  laid  stress  on  the  word,  and  I  shall  always, 
when  I  think  of  it,  remember  to  thank  him — '  the  most  of  'em 
were  blind.  We  laid  'em  out  on  the  floor  of  the  charge-room,  and 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  they've 
come  to,  more  or  less.' 

'  Kirris-vean  ?  '  I  saw  Sir  Felix's  hands  grip  the  arms  of  his 
chair.  Then  he  put  them  out  and  fumbled  with  his  papers.  Lord 
Rattley  obligingly  pushed  forward  his  copy  of  the  list. 

4  Shall  I  have  the  defendants  brought  into  Court  at  once  ?  ' 
asked  the  Superintendent.  '  The  constables  tell  me  that  they  are 
— er — mostly,  by  this  time,  in  a  condition  to  understand,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  meaning  of  an  oath.' 

Sir  Felix  has — as  I  have  hinted — his  foibles.  But  he  is  an 
English  gentleman  and  a  man  of  courage.  He  gasped,  waved  a 
hand,  and  sat  up  firmly. 

He  must  have  needed  courage,  indeed,  as  the  sorry  culprits 
filed  into  Court :  for  I  verily  believe  he  felt  more  shame  than 
they,  though  their  appearance  might  be  held  to  prove  this  im- 
possible. The  police  at  about  eleven  o'clock  had  raided  the  booth 
of  that  respectable  landlord,  Mr.  Bates  ('  Which,'  observed  the 
Superintendent,  stonily,  '  we  may  'ave  somethink  to  say  to  'im, 
as  it  were,  by-and-by  ')  and  had  culled  some  of  them — even  as  one 
picks  the  unresisting  primrose,  others  not  without  recourse  to  per- 
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suasion.  '  Many  of  'em,'  the  Superintendent  explained,  '  showed 
a  liveliness  you  wouldn't  believe.  It  was,  in  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing, beyond  anythink  y'r  Worships  would  expect.'  He  paused  a 
moment,  cleared  his  throat,  and  achieved  this  really  fine  phrase  : 
'  It  was,  for  their  united  ages,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  a  knock- 
out.9 

I  see  them  now  as  they  filed  into  Court — yellow  in  the  gills, 
shaking  between  present  fear  and  the  ebb  of  excess.  But  I  see 
Sir  Felix  also,  a  trifle  red  in  the  face,  gripping  the  arms  of  his 
chair,  bending  forward  and  confronting  them. 

For  a  moment  I  imagined  he  meant  to  address  them  as  a  crowd. 
But  his  fine  sense  of  business  prevailed,  and  he  signed  to  the  Clerk 
to  read  the  first  charge. 

He  dealt  with  the  charges,  one  by  one,  and  in  detail.  Alone 
he  inflicted  the  fines,  while  we  sat  and  listened  with  eyes  glued 
upon  the  baize  table.  And  the  fines  were  heavy — too  heavy. 
It  was  not  for  us  to  interfere. 

At  the  end  I  expected  some  few  words  of  general  rebuke.  I  be- 
lieve the  culprits  themselves  would  have  been  glad  of  a  tongue- 
lashing.  But  he  uttered  none.  To  the  end  he  dealt  out  justice, 
none  aiding  him ;  and  when  the  business  was  over,  pushed  back 
his  chair. 

We  filed  out  after  him.  I  believe  that  he  has  paid  all  the  fines 
out  of  his  own  pocket. 

And  Troy  laughs.  But  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  while  Sir 
Felix  lives,  Kirris-vean  will  not  hold  a  second  Regatta. 

'Q.' 
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ARCHITECTURE  is  the  most  mediaeval  of  the  arts.  At  no  other  time 
has  it  been  the  vehicle  of  so  much  of  human  energy,  or  the  ex- 
pression of  so  many  of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  human  nature, 
for  at  no  other  time  has  it  had  fewer  rivals  to  contest  its  place  as  the 
supreme  artistic  achievement  of  the  West.  The  mediaeval  cathedral 
is  the  embodiment  of  its  age  even  more  fully  than  is  the  Elizabethan 
drama  or  the  painting  of  fifteenth-century  Italy.  These  products 
of  a  later  day  rule  over  a  more  divided  kingdom,  life  has  become 
more  complex,  other  interests,  other  means  of  self-expression  contest 
their  supremacy,  and,  most  important  of  all,  society  has  split  up 
into  strata,  and  only  those  near  the  top  can  share  to  the  full  the 
creative  impulses  of  each  period.  The  enjoyment  of  a  refined 
taste  and  the  power  of  expressing  it  in  a  genuine  style  have  become 
more  and  more,  as  modern  history  has  progressed,  the  monopoly  of 
the  few.  We  who  condemn  Aristotle's  assumption  that  some  men 
are  born  slaves,  ourselves  live  under  conditions  which  exclude  all 
but  a  small  proportion  of  mankind  from  the  full  current  of  national 
life.  The  Middle  Ages,  though  the  poor  were  always  with  them,  as 
with  us,  knew  nothing  of  the  minute  division  of  labour,  the  infinite 
gradations  of  social  standing  which  we  have  developed,  the  '  edu- 
cated classes  '  had  not  come  into  being,  Lazarus  still  sat  at  Dives' 
gate,  and  Abraham's  bosom  was  the  ideal  of  both. 

Hence  the  peculiar  interest  of  mediaeval  English  architecture ; 
it  is  so  intensely  English  and  so  intensely  mediaeval  that  it  is  in  the 
very  fullest  sense  architecture — building  transformed  into  art  by" 
the  distinction  of  a  genuine  style. 

The  evolution  of  that  style  owes  very  little  to  Anglo-Saxon  work, 
though  much  to  the  substratum  of  English  population  which  was  to 
give  solidity  to  the  Norman  superstructure.  Lake  English  con- 
stitutional and  political  history,  old  English  building  was  in  the 
main  both  conservative  and  unenterprising.  Though  the  masonry 
was  often  better  than  in  early  Norman  work,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tower  has  often  stood  where  more  ambitious  Norman  work  has 
fallen,  yet  there  is  a  poverty  of  conception  and  an  absence  of 
experiment  about  Anglo-Saxon  work  which  is  enough  to  deprive 
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much  of  it  of  the  name  of  architecture.  No  doubt  much  of  the 
best  has  perished  or  been  absorbed  in  later  work;  no  doubt  a 
great  personality  such  as  Wilfrid  had  the  same  strong  influence 
over  his  countrymen  as  other  heroes  whose  personal  power  worked 
with  such  effect  on  a  lethargic  people ;  and  no  doubt  the  chronicler's 
description  of  Hexham  bears  out  his  claim  that  no  contemporary 
building  in  Christendom  surpassed  it.  As  a  member  of  the  Eastern 
branch  of  Romanesque,  too,  drawing  its  most  characteristic  features 
from  Germany,  Anglo-Saxon  work  is  interesting  in  connection  with 
Egbert's  apprenticeship  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  the  imperial 
claims  of  some  of  his  successors,  and  the  Northern  Empire  founded 
by  Canute.  It  bears  out,  in  fact,  the  position  of  England  as  a 
power  in  the  North — one  of  a  family,  including  Norway  (which  it 
largely  converted  to  Christianity),  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and 
thoroughly  Teutonic  in  every  way.  Again,  in  the  important 
question  of  church-planning,  a  permanent  English  tradition  was 
formed  out  of  the  antagonism  of  the  square  sanctuary  of  Celtic  ritual 
and  the  basilican  apsidal  plan  introduced  by  St.  Augustine  ;  and 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  former  is  not  only  a  deserved  tribute 
to  the  race  which  converted  England,  but  the  founding  of  that 
affection  for  a  square-shaped  easterly  limb  which  no  amount  of 
foreign  importations  could  uproot.  The  characteristic  English 
entrance  by  a  south  porch,  made  almost  necessary  by  the  south- 
westerly gales,  dates  from  pre-Conquest  days,  and  was  never  ousted 
by  the  Continental  plan  of  a  great  western  door.  Thus  the  huge 
west  window  of  later  Gothic  had  scope  to  expand,  while  in  France  it 
was  the  great  portal  which  won  the  battle,  and  reduced  the  window 
to  a  circular  *  rose '  high  up  in  the  gable-head.  And,  lastly,  the 
western  tower,  in  the  same  way,  reappears  in  later  Gothic  when  the 
Norman  central  tower  had  had  its  day,  and  perhaps  owed  its 
triumph  in  part  to  the  permanence,  especially  in  small  parishes,  of 
the  really  fine  towers,  half  fortress,  half  campanile,  characteristic 
of  Anglo-Saxon  work.  Still,  there  was  little  real  vitality  about 
Anglo-Saxon  building.  It  made  no  stand  against  the  Westerly 
Romanesque  of  the  Normans.  The  plaster  strips,  the  balusters 
in  the  windows,  the  ashlar  facings  of  the  quoins  on  tower  and  church 
wall,  all  the  most  characteristic  features  to  which  a  conquered 
people  might  have  been  expected  to  cling,  disappeared  almost 
at  once  in  the  remotest  villages.  Jewellery  and  embroidery  and 
illumination  were,  indeed,  more  congenial  arts  to  the  English,  and 
it  is  significant  that  some  of  the  motives  of  decoration  employed, 
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for  instance,  on  capitals  were  borrowed  direct  from  the  scrolls  and 
arabesques  of  manuscript  illustration,  a  conspicuous  sign  of  lack 
of  life  in  the  greater  art.  Indeed,  as  a  whole  this  early  architecture 
may  justly  be  criticised  for  that  divorce  between  structure  and 
decoration  which  is  fatal  to  true  success  in  building,  and  at  the  same 
time  characteristic  of  the  Dark  Ages,  which  had  all  childhood's 
love  of  imitation  and  childhood's  inability  to  grasp  the  principles 
underlying  the  object  of  imitation. 

From  the  connection  of  England  and  Normandy  which  begins 
with  Edward  the  Confessor,  or,  rather,  with  the  second  marriage  of 
his  mother,  may  be  dated  the  birth  of  mediaeval  England.  The  saint 
who  built  Westminster  Abbey  set  on  foot  a  movement  which  was 
to  continue  till,  five  hundred  years  later,  a  more  virile  monarch 
inaugurated  modern  England  with  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries. 
These  five  hundred  years  saw  most  things  change — form  of  govern- 
ment, balance  of  classes,  law,  language,  Church,  and  even  creed — 
yet  one  characteristic  was  retained.  No  laurels  were  won,  no 
triumphs  secured,  no  reforms  attained  in  the  whole  unresting  age, 
that  were  not  immortalised  in  architecture.  William  and  the  White 
Tower,  Ranulf  Flambard  and  the  great  Durham  nave,  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  with  his  '  beautiful  one-year-old  '  Chateau  Gaillard, 
the  austere  Cistercians  at  Fountains  and  Jervaulx,  Grossetete  with 
the  perfect  grace  of  Lincoln,  Aymer  de  Valence  and  his  gorgeous 
Westminster  tomb,  William  of  Wykeham  at  Winchester  and  New 
College,  Oxford,  the  Norwich  merchants  with  their  fine  new  St. 
Peter's  Mancroft  in  the  very  market-place  itself,  each  and  all  must 
needs  build  ;  and,  like  the  Italian  communes,  build  better,  if  possible, 
than  their  rivals  and  predecessors.  The  art  which  after-ages  were 
to  see  first  patronised  by  amateurs,  and  then  made  ridiculous  by 
antiquaries  and  eclectics,  was  now  the  living  voice  of  the  people, 
and  the  natural  idiom  of  triumphant  eloquence.  In  such  eloquence 
the  c  Merrie  England '  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  its  comparative 
peace  and  order,  its  piety  and  prosperity,  was,  if  not  as  loftily 
inspired  as  others,  at  least  as  ready  and  vigorous.  It  had,  indeed, 
a  unique  chance  of  building  itself  up  into  national  unity  from 
below,  before  its  component  parts  could  crystallise  into  mutual 
antagonism.  Remoteness  and  insignificance  saved  it  from  the  fate 
of  Germany  and  Italy.  Its  conquest  gave  it  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years'  start  of  France  in  the  race  for  national  unity.  William  the 
Norman  followed  Edgar  the  Peaceful  just  in  time  to  give  his  new 
kingdom  solidity  through  discipline.  He  and  his  successors 
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contrived,  more  or  less  unconsciously,  to  work  out  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  Church  and  State  which  should  give  England  enough  of 
the  authority  of  the  Universal  Church  to  keep  it  within  the  brother- 
hood of  nations,  and  not  enough  to  involve  it  in  the  logical  but  dis- 
astrous consequences  forced  on  Continental  Europe  by  the  very  terms 
of  union  of  that  brotherhood.  The  history  of  mediaeval  England 
is  like  the  history  of  Henry  '  Beauclerk,'  who  made  such  good  use  of 
his  small  legacy  against  his  far  more  heroic  and  brilliant  brothers. 
England  may  have  paid  dearly  for  success.  Perhaps  her  greatest 
days  came  when  for  once  she  neglected  constitutional  development 
and  fought  for  costly  laurels  on  the  European  battlefield.  Still, 
there  is  a  certain  greatness,  though  no  grandeur,  in  those  early 
centuries  when  she  stood  clear  of  the  main  stream  of  history  and 
built  up  her  institutions  out  of  '  the  royal  necessities.'  At  any  rate, 
this  premature  eschewing  of  the  cosmopolitan  ideals  of  Europe 
certainly  favoured  the  working  out  of  a  distinctly  national  type  in 
architecture  as  in  other  fields. 

There  is  certainly  a  parallelism,  which  can  scarcely  be  accidental, 
between  the  achievements  in  the  sphere  of  government  and  in  that 
of  architecture  for  the  century  following  1050  A.D.  In  both  cases 
a  Continental  standard  is  forced  on  an  insular  people,  and  pro- 
foundly modified  in  the  process.  In  both  cases  the  new  movement 
became  so  integral  a  part  of  the  nation's  being  that  in  no  subsequent 
changes  could  its  legacy  be  got  rid  of.  Both,  in  fact,  at  once  pro- 
duced a  cataclysm  in  the  history  of  the  country  and  began  a  long 
and  continuous  process  of  development.  The  Normans  were  always 
great  builders.  They  were  the  leaders  of  the  change  from  the 
Dark  to  the  Middle  Ages.  Their  great  powers  of  assimilation  made 
it  easy  for  them  to  reach  at  a  bound  the  stage  of  civilisation  into 
which  they  flung  themselves.  Their  energy,  which  had  made  them 
the  most  adventurous  and  terrible  of  plunderers,  helped  them  to 
vitalise  into  a  living  force  what  they  learnt  from  semi-decadent 
neighbours.  With  a  creed  like  Islam  they  might  have  ruled 
Europe ;  as  it  was,  they  made  Christianity  a  militant  force.  And 
they  built  as  they  believed,  as  they  crusaded,  as  they  adopted 
feudalism,  with  a  thoroughness  and  a  power  of  concentration  which 
set  effective  achievement  far  above  idealism.  In  England  they  are 
seen  at  their  best ;  there  were  too  many  of  them  in  Normandy,  too 
few  in  Russia,  and  in  Sicily  their  task,  heroically  as  they  attacked 
it,  was  hopeless  from  the  start.  But  the  Anglo-Saxons  always 
responded  to  good  leading,  and  were,  at  least,  a  homogeneous^ 
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virile  race,  for  all  their  lassitude.  Thus  in  England  was  the  great 
opportunity  of  the  Normans.  And  their  magnificent  achievement 
in  administration  is  equalled  at  least  by  a  corresponding  achievement 
in  architecture.  As  if  the  dominant  race  were  feverishly  striving 
against  time  to  leave  a  memorial  to  the  land  which  was  swiftly  and 
completely  absorbing  them  into  itself,  they  left  no  corner  of  England 
unstamped  with  their  own  type  of  Romanesque  building.  Cathedrals 
and  castles,  monasteries  and  parish  churches,  halls  and  manor- 
houses,  rose  over  the  whole  length  of  the  land  at  the  bidding  of  the 
kings  and  bishops  and  lords  who  rilled  it  with  boisterous  life.  It  is 
as  if  the  two  and  a  half  millions  of  population  had  to  a  man  been 
apprenticed  to  the  stonemason.  The  style  they  built  in  was 
characteristic.  It  belonged  to  a  backward  school  of  carving  and 
construction ;  it  had  originally  little,  and  never  acquired  much, 
of  that  richness  which  marks  Romanesque  in,  for  instance,  Southern 
France.  It  was  often  clumsy.  Walls  which  posterity  praises  as 
built  for  eternity  often  owed  their  bulk  to  bad  masonry  and 
construction  quite  as  much  as  to  a  proud  defiance  of  the  '  wreckful 
siege  of  battering  days. '  But  it  was  always  impressive  and  dignified, 
well-placed  and  serving  its  purpose  thoroughly ;  for  the  Normans, 
often  blind  to  the  refinements  of  art  and  culture,  knew  thoroughly 
what  they  had  learnt  and  carried  it  out  to  the  full. 

As  always  with  a  great  style,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  how  much  is 
owing  to  mere  structural  needs,  and  how  much  to  the  fulfilment  of  an 
artistic  purpose.  Did  the  Normans  really  mean  to  celebrate  the 
pride  of  irresistible  dominion  in  those  heavy  horizontal  lines,  those 
massive  piers  and  wide  expanses  of  wall-space,  in  their  great  castles 
and  churches  ?  Was  it  a  piece  of  victorious  irony  which  sur- 
rounded the  shrine  of  the  English  St.  Cuthbert  with  what  is  more  of  a 
fortress  than  a  cathedral  ?  Was  the  Norman  church  like  the  Roman 
road — a  conscious  expression  of  the  strong  hand  that  lay  so  heavy 
on  the  land  ?  One  thing,  at  least,  is  clear.  The  new  style  was  in 
its  beginning  emphatically  un-English,  emphatically  not  national. 
It  was  primarily  Norman,  secondarily  Benedictine.  Its  appearance 
meant  that  England  had  paid  a  definite  farewell  to  the  secularised 
and  decadent  church  system  typified  by  Stigand,  and  was  being  led 
into  the  current  of  monastic  revival  which  had  identified  with  itself 
the  progress  of  Europe.  Cluny  had  become  a  power  in  the  land  ; 
the  great  school  of  English  monastic  building  had  begun.  The  burh 
gives  way  to  the  castle,  the  wooden  church  to  the  great  cathedral, 
the  canon  to  the  monk,  an  amiable  and  sleepy  form  of  anarchy  to  a 
highly  centralised  administration  and  a  Romanised  Church. 
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The  parallel  holds  beyond  the  question  of  origin.  Norman 
architecture,  like  Norman  administration,  is  at  most  a  super- 
structure ;  below  it,  development  is  continuous  from  old  English 
days.  Norman  feudalism  in  England  progressed  almost  from  the 
first  on  different  lines  from  Norman  feudalism  in  Normandy,  and 
the  great  Norman  builder  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  English  masons. 
Ranulf  Flambard  could  not,  even  if  he  would,  build  at  Durham 
precisely  as  he  had  built  at  Christchurch  Twynham ;  the  Abbaye 
aux  Hommes  at  Caen  has  no  English  equivalent.  At  once  those 
local  variations,  based  on  local  differences  of  supply  and  type  of 
building  material,  on  climate,  on  past  history,  sprang  up  to  give 
the  true  flavour  of  genuine  art  to  the  work  of  the  Norman  master. 
Innovations,  accepted  perforce  at  first,  had  later  on  to  fight  out  their 
claim  to  survive  with  old  English  traditions  and  the  standard  of 
fitness  in  ritual  and  taste  of  the  Englishman  ;  the  apse  was  eventu- 
ally condemned,  and  the  central  tower  given  only  a  conditional 
pardon.  Few  things  in  English  history  are  more  interesting  than  the 
Transition  Period,  as  it  has  been  called,  which  led  on  to  English 
Gothic.  It  began,  indeed,  almost  as  soon  as  the  Benedictine  style 
had  won  a  footing  in  England.  The  earliest  years  of  the  twelfth 
century  saw  a  lightening  of  the  type  of  construction,  a  modification 
of  the  strictly  semicircular  arch,  a  rounding-off  of  square  corners, 
and  other  signs  that  there  were  traitors  even  in  the  Benedictine 
camp.  And  the  long,  level  struggle  which  raged  up  and  down  the 
land  between  the  new  and  the  old  style  is  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  the  great  twelfth-century  battle  was  fought 
out  on  independent  lines  by  each  of  the  leading  peoples. 

The  reign  of  Henry  II.  brought  England  into  the  forefront  of 
European  politics  at  a  time  when  the  Continent  was  alive  with  the 
movement  known  as  the  Latin  Renaissance.  The  Middle  Ages  were 
coming  into  their  birthright,  the  special  problems  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  developing  their  full  complexity,  the  foundations  of  Christendom 
were  in  question,  the  Cluniac  movement  ebbing,  the  Hildebrandine 
papacy  fighting  for  its  life,  faith  and  asceticism  ranged  against 
reason  and  humane  learning,  national  and  communal  ideals  search- 
ing for  a  basis  of  alliance  against  cosmopolitanism  and  theocracy, 
the  great  educative  work  of  the  First  Crusade  fulfilling  itself,  the 
troubadours  beginning  to  sing,  Gothic  architecture  awakening — 
so  many  and  various  were  the  signs  that  what  had  been  taken  on 
trust  was  now  to  be  put  to  the  test  of  argument.  The  awful  and 
splendid  heritage  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  no  longer  to  stupefy 
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the  barbarian  into  halting  imitation,  but  to  inspire  him  to  original 
achievement. 

In  the  field  of  English  architecture  the  struggle  took  the  form 
of  an  attack  on  the  conservatism  of  the  great  monasteries.  The 
chisel,  as  against  the  primitive  hatchet,  had  worked  a  great  change 
in  the  decoration  of  the  abbey  churches  which  typified  in  richness 
and  profusion  the  growing  wealth  of  the  monastic  corporations. 
Elaborate  arcading  began  to  distinguish  the  south  aisle,  by  which 
the  monks  approached  the  chancel  (from  their  conventual  build- 
ings under  the  lee  of  the  church),  as  against  the  plain  north  aisle,  by 
which  the  people  entered  the  nave.  Columns,  doorways,  capitals, 
and  archways,  both  within  and  without,  were  almost  smothered 
under  scrolls  and  zigzags  of  endless  variety  and  deep-cut  relief. 
Facades  like  that  of  Castle  Acre  exhibited  tier  upon  tier  of  the  most 
sumptuous  stonework.  Ingenuity  exhausts  itself  in  the  discovery 
of  new  motives  of  decoration,  till  the  richness  of  Iffley  tends  more 
and  more  to  eclipse  the  grandeur  of  Durham.  Yet,  in  building  less 
grandly  the  Benedictines  built  scarcely  less  heavily.  They  would 
never  have  discovered  such  possibilities  of  grace  as  Bishop  Pudsey 
revealed  to  them  in  the  Durham  galilee.  In  fact,  the  Benedictines 
were  behind  the  times  ;  they  were  losing  the  support  of  the  laity,  of 
the  reformers  and  progressive  party  amongst  the  clergy,  of  the  great 
and  ambitious  prelates.  An  architecture  of  billets  and  chevrons, 
of  cats'  heads  and  signs  of  the  zodiac,  no  longer  commanded  sym- 
pathy ;  nor  could  all  this  fantastic  ornament  disguise  the  waste  of 
material  and  the  bad  lighting  of  the  Romanesque  style.  The  desire 
for  economy  alone  would  have  produced  a  Gothic  style,  without 
the  moral  indictment  against  the  old  order  brought  by  the  Cister- 
cians, or  the  artistic  renaissance  of  the  later  twelfth  century.  The 
Oxfordshire  mason  who  began  to  use  rounded  capitals  and  slighter 
piers,  to  exploit  the  convenience  of  the  pointed  arch  and  to  lengthen 
the  window-spaces  in  his  village  church,  was  working  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  Gothic  for  himself.  When  he  gave  up  the  meaningless 
chevron  for  a  rolled  moulding  or  tentatively  reproduced  a  piece  of 
natural  foliage  instead,  he  was  not  so  much  imitating  as  expressing 
what  was  in  the  air.  It  is  true  that  the  Cistercians  of  Kievaulx  got 
from  St.  Bernard  the  ascetic  ideal  which  made  them  eschew  all 
'  carven  delights  '  and  such  extravagances  as  bell-towers.  But  this 
ideal  had  to  be  carried  out  in  England,  largely  by  English  hands  ; 
and  so  it  was  an  English  style  which  was  stamped  upon  the  one 
hundred  abbeys  built  by  the  new  order  in  their  first  half-century  of 
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life  in  England.  They  were  built  by  men  who  had  perhaps  never 
seen  Canterbury,  much  less  Paris.  Again,  the  divergence  of  the 
Northern  Style,  inaugurated  by  these  abbeys,  from  the  Gothic  of 
the  South,  shows  how  thoroughly  it  was  the  product  of  the  North. 
In  plan,  in  pier  construction,  in  window  design,  a  separate  tradition 
was  forming  which  distinguished  it  from  the  equally  English  style 
of  the  West  Country,  as  well  as  from  the  South  Coast  work,  which 
was  more  affected  by  influences  from  the  Continent.  When,  in  the 
great  age  of  English  Gothic,  the  Northern  pier  became  the  standard 
type  all  over  England,  it  was  a  victory  for  the  native  school  as 
distinct  as  was  the  success  of  Gloucester  in  founding  the  Perpen- 
dicular Style  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  William  of  Sens'  work  at 
Canterbury,  French  as  it  is,  is  less  Gothic  in  spirit  than  the  more 
advanced  contemporary  work  in  England.  Indeed,  on  d  priori 
grounds  it  was  utterly  improbable  that  a  vigorous  nation  such  as 
twelfth-century  England  should  take  her  art  at  second-hand.  To 
do  so  would  have  been  to  own  herself  already  beaten  in  the  race  for 
national  unity,  a  race  in  which  she,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  actually 
winning.  The  flying  buttress  was  not  revealed  to  French  genius 
in  a  flash  of  inspiration  ;  it  was  a  structural  expedient  which  may 
be  seen  already  in  the  triforium  arches  of  Durham,  and,  indeed, 
wherever  the  dread  of  fire  made  a  stone  vault  worth  constructing 
in  spite  of  its  weight  and  lateral  thrust.  Gothic  architecture,  with 
its  severe  economy  of  construction  combined  with  an  exquisite 
decorative  instinct,  was  no  monopoly  of  a  French  province.  It  was 
a  European,  more  especially  a  North  European,  expression  of  one 
of  the  few  great  ages  of  history — one  of  those  ages  in  which  ideals  are 
more  real  than  reality,  and  faith  is  not  so  much  a  creed  as  an 
inspiration.  It  was  this  power  of  realisation  which  gave  Gothic  its 
greatest  glory — the  vivifying  of  a  great  stone  building  into  unity. 
The  Greeks  themselves  never  succeeded  in  so  completely  vitalising,  in 
pouring  so  much  life  into  work  done  on  so  large  a  scale,  as  did  the 
masons  and  carvers  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
To  ask  why  or  how  they  did  it  is  like  asking  how  Shakespeare  came 
to  see  life  whole.  The  reason  is  not  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy. 

English  Gothic,  then,  is  unmistakably  English.  To  see  borrowed 
Gothic  we  must  go  to  Italy.  Indeed,  to  compare  Milan  Cathedral  with 
Exeter  is  in  itself  enough  to  vindicate  the  vigorous  originality  and 
independence  of  the  Northern  style.  And  this  undoubtedly  English 
school,  taken  as  a  whole,  possesses  two  main  characteristics  them- 
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selves  essentially  English :  its  continuity  with  the  older  style,  and  the 
steady  progression  of  its  own  development,  which  makes  its  ascent 
and  descent  to  and  from  its  culmination  phenomenally  gradual. 
French  Gothic  was  characteristically  brilliant  and  meteoric  in  its 
career.  It  was  characteristically  French  in  its  vivid  grasp  of 
first  principles  and  its  ruthless  development  of  them  to  a  logical 
conclusion ;  it  was  French,  too,  in  the  suddenness  of  its  fall  from 
the  heights.  The  great  buildings  of  the  lie  de  France  are  the  work 
of  the  new  secular  spirit  of  the  communes  ;  they  are  instinct  with 
the  spirit  of  municipal  life  ;  they  were  built  up  from  their  founda- 
tions at  a  single  impulse,  in  their  soaring,  slender  strength  and 
vigour  they  are  in  themselves  the  essence  of  the  Gothic  spirit.  In 
none  of  these  characteristics  does  English  Gothic,  as  a  whole, 
share. 

Only  in  a  few  cases  were  the  great  English  works  in  the  new 
style  complete  in  themselves.  The  Normans  had  built  so  much  and 
so  well  that  the  Gothic  builder  could  only  make  additions  or  altera- 
tions ;  and  so,  even  when  he  had  a  clear  field,  the  old  style  remained 
so  vividly  in  his  mind  that  he  could  not,  if  he  would,  shake  off  its 
influence.  Salisbury  is  Romanesque  compared  to  Notre  Dame  in 
its  solidity,  its  traditional  plan,  its  refusal  to  sacrifice  everything 
to  interior  effect.  Again,  the  development  of  English  Gothic  is 
closely  bound  up  with  the  Church.  The  walled  close,  the  lengthened 
chancel,  the  great  screen  which  shut  it  off  from  the  people's  nave, 
the  strict  rule  that  all  the  chapels  must  face  east,  the  great  western 
fapades  with  their  didactic  sculpture,  all  these  things  are  in  the 
nature  of  a  commentary  on  Becket's  triumphant  martyrdom  and 
the  penance  of  Henry  II.  Only  in  the  gradual  encroachment  of 
the  parochial  style  on  the  monastic,  which  begins  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  in  the  elaboration  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  always  the  poor 
man's  altar,  is  the  spirit  of  lay  revolt,  latent  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages,  apparent  in  the  history  of  English  Gothic  ;  instead  of  an  out- 
burst there  is  a  tendency  all  the  more  formidable  because  of  its 
moderation.  Not  till  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  did  the  English- 
man build  enthusiastically  for  anything  but  the  glory  of  God  and 
of  Mother  Church.  This  it  is  in  part  which  produces  the  second 
great  feature  of  English  Gothic,  the  almost  solar  regularity  of  its 
path  across  English  history,  keeping  pace  throughout  with  the 
parallel  movements  in  politics  and  economics.  From  Transitional 
to  Perpendicular  there  is  no  break  in  the  chain,  and  scarcely  a  de- 
cline in  the  standard  of  achievement.  The  most  brilliant  successes 
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seem  to  emerge  almost  by  chance  above  this  level  of  sustained 
excellence,  and  even  the  Renaissance  at  its  strongest  flow  could  not 
altogether  put  an  end  to  the  survivals  of  the  old  craft ;  excellent 
work  in  Gothic  was  still  being  done  in  1640. 

What  may  be  described  as  the  internal  history  of  English 
Gothic  is  in  harmony  with  these  main  lines.  In  its  inception 
a  reform  of  structural  principles  quite  as  much  as  of  religious 
expression,  English  Gothic  aims  steadily  at  its  triple  ideal  of 
economy  of  stone,  more  light,  and  better  masonry.  For  instance, 
the  first  and  second  combined  to  make  the  Norman  window  seem 
too  small,  and  to  begin  the  development  of  the  lancet,  that  typically 
English  feature.  Nowhere  else  were  such  tall  and  slender  lights  as 
those  of  Hexham  transepts  or  the  Seven  Sisters  of  York  evolved 
from  the  roundheaded  slits  of  Romanesque ;  nowhere  else  did 
painted  glass  win  a  larger  field  of  display.  The  Early  English  lancet 
is  an  altogether  peculiar  stage  in  the  process  which  everywhere 
led  from  the  conception  of  the  window  as  a  mere  hole  in  an  expanse 
of  wall  to  its  recognition  as  the  most  decorative  of  all  the  features 
of  architecture.  Again,  its  increasing  length  helped  to  break  up, 
especially  in  transepts  and  east  ends,  the  three-storied  proportion 
of  the  Cluniacs — supposed  by  some  to  be  symbolical  of  the  Trinity. 
This  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  leading  ideals  of  Gothic  in  its  crusade 
for  vertical  as  against  horizontal  lines  of  construction,  and  one  of 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  transition  is  its  gradual  elimination 
of  the  importance  of  the  triforium ;  it  was  either  tucked  in  under 
the  pier-arch  as  at  Oxford  or  inclosed  in  the  clerestory  jambs  as  at 
Salisbury,  and  anyhow  tended  to  become  rather  a  decorative  feature 
than  an  organic  part  of  the  scheme  of  construction.  The  clerestory, 
the  source  of  top-lighting,  was  effectually  eclipsing  it  in  that  capa- 
city. Still,  these  are  but  side-issues ;  it  was  from  the  vault  that  the 
revolution  drew  its  watchwords,  for,  as  before  said,  wherever  a 
stone  vault  was  employed  there  was  Gothic  in  the  germ.  The 
flying  buttress,  the  '  scientific  pier ' — a  cluster  of  vault-ribs  con- 
tinued to  the  ground,  the  multiplication  of  those  same  ribs  to 
economise  the  expensive  wooden  centring  which  was  required  to 
hold  the  masonry  together  until  it  had  set,  and  the  consequent 
narrowing  and  lightening  of  these  ribs  so  that  smaller  stones  could 
be  used  for  them — all  these  things  came  from  the  risk  and  annoyance 
inseparable  from  the  wooden  roof.  Economy,  too,  had  doubtless 
much  to  do  with  the  attack  made  on  the  circular  or  square  Norman 
pier,  on  different  lines  in  the  North,  West,  and  South  ;  for  labour 
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was  as  cheap  as  material  was  dear.     The  triple  attached  shafts 
of  the  West,  the  tall  Southern  pier  relieved  with  slender  shafts  of 
Purbeck  marble,  and  the  stout  pier  of  the  North  with  its  clustered 
columns  of  freestone,  were  all  three  designed  to  lighten  the  mass  of 
such  building  as  that  of  the  Durham  or  Gloucester  nave,  quite 
as  much  as  to  give  articulation  to  the  vault-ribs.     Then,  too,  the 
whole  sphere    of    ornamentation   was   revolutionised.     Attention 
was  now  being  more  and  more  concentrated  on  vault  and  window 
and  pier,  and  also  there  was  a  growing  objection,  on  religious  and 
doubtless  on  artistic  grounds,  to  the  extravagances  of  Norman 
chisel-work.     Hence  the  carver  could  not  but  subordinate  his  art 
to  the  main  lines  of  the  structure,  his  object  was  to  emphasise 
what  all  were  thinking  of,  and  his  dogtooth  and  crocket  could  only 
justify  themselves — and  scarcely  even  so — against  the  Puritanism 
of  the  monastic  revival,  save  by  strict  subordination  to  the  general 
effect.     Those  early  naturalistic  carvings  in  Oxford  Cathedral  are 
the  inauguration  of  a  new  age  in  art  as  well  as  in  religion — beautiful 
and  fresh  as  is  their  execution  they  are  only  there  on  sufferance, 
as  are  the  corbels  of  refectory  pulpits  in  the  Northern  Cistercian 
houses — the  first  victory  of  artistic  impulse  over  the  new  asceticism 
of  St.  Bernard's  followers.     Lastly,  in  this  early  phase  of  Gothic 
are  to  be  seen  the  beginnings  of  those  two  great  concessions  of  the 
Gothic  architect  to  idealism,  without  which  Gothic  architecture 
would  not  be  completely  medieval.     The  Middle  Ages  were  never 
wholly  materialistic  :  symbolism  raises  its  mystic  appeal  even  in 
the  stern  realism  of  the  mediaeval  hell,  and  the  Gothic  Church,  for  all 
its  insistence  on  the  gospel  of  '  beauty  in  utility/  betrayed  its  own 
cause  in  the  spire  and  in  the  western  fagade.     Salisbury  is  almost 
Puritanical  in  its  severity  :  its  interior  is  decorated  only  by  mould- 
ings and  marble  shafts,  no  figure  or  leaf  sculpture  appears.     Yet 
Salisbury  must  once  have  exhibited  to  the  passer-by  a  wonderful 
series  of  sculptured  saints  and  heroes — a  piece  of  work  which  the 
ostentatious  liberality  of  an  Italian  commune  could  scarcely  have 
emulated.    And  in  a  later  generation  Salisbury  was  to  crown  her 
cathedral  with  a  towering  pile  of  masonry  which  no  possible  argu- 
ment from  expediency  could  justify,  but  was  rather  bound  to 
condemn.     It  is  doubtless  right  to  insist  on  the  influence  of  economy 
in  the  evolution  of  Gothic,  just  as  it  is  doubtless  right  to  insist  on 
the    financial  aspect  of  the  penitential  system  created  by  the 
mediaeval  papacy.     But  it  is  equally  true  that  neither  of  these 
explanations  is  sufficient.    As  always,  the  best  work  of  that  age 
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was  done  *  for  the  love  of  God,'  or  the  same  motive  by  another 
name,  as  much  as  for  any  lower  aim. 

With  1300  begins  the  apogee  of  English  Gothic — fifty  years 
of  wondrous  building.  The  Black  Death  closes  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  periods  of  English  history — a  period  in  which  are  spent 
the  savings  of  many  generations.  It  is  only  in  Spain  that  art  has 
thriven  in  an  atmosphere  of  pessimism  and  foreboding ;  as  a  rule, 
the  artist  seems  to  require  a  public  at  once  educated  and  light- 
hearted — a  rare  combination — to  spur  him  on  to  his  highest  achieve- 
ment. And  in  the  early  fourteenth  century  the  artistic  impulse 
was  at  its  strongest.  The  age  which  saw  the  beginning  of  English 
literature  with  Chaucer  saw  also  the  building  of  Exeter  nave. 
During  this  period  the  tendencies  of  the  preceding  are  carried  out 
to  the  full.  Wells  and  Lincoln  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
national  style,  which  now  swallowed  up  in  itself  the  greater  part 
of  the  local  variations  characteristic  of  the  tentative  advance  of 
Gothic.  For,  during  the  preceding  century,  English  Gothic  had 
found  an  authoritative  language  of  its  own,  though  no  doubt 
the  great  Abbey  at  Westminster  had  done  much  to  put  it  in  touch 
with  contemporary  French  work.  Indeed,  the  period  from  1300  to 
1350  may  be  summarised  as  one  in  which  the  chapter-house  became 
the  model  for  building  in  the  church  itself.  It  was  in  the  chapter- 
house that  the  English  builders  rehearsed  their  parts,  and  gained 
complete  mastery  over  the  art  of  design.  To  vault  a  circular 
space  from  a  central  pillar  was  a  problem  the  solution  of  which  waa 
found  in  the  lierne  rib,  from  which  sprang  directly  the  great  series 
of  English  roofs.  In  a  circular  building,  too,  the  lancet  became 
impossible,  and  hence,  in  part  at  least,  the  widening  of  window- 
arches,  the  greater  field  offered  for  painted  glass,  and  the  general 
broadening  of  the  lines  of  construction,  which  gives  the  sumptuous 
richness  of  the  great  age.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  chastity 
and  distinction,  the  sculpturesque  grace  of  Early  English  was 
mellowed  and  developed  by  a  steady  process  into  true  magnificence. 
It  is  the  normal  course  of  art,  and  English  architecture  had  now 
reached  the  perilous  summit  where  technical  skill  and  freshness  of 
design  were  both  at  their  highest,  yet  neither  had  eclipsed  the 
other.  The  architect  and  the  carver  still  worked  side  by  side, 
though  a  single  person  no  longer  fulfilled  both  capacities.  Ball- 
flowers,  finials  and  crockets,  bosses,  capitals,  niches  and  cusps, 
at  once  enrich  and  emphasise  the  lines  of  the  building,  and,  above 
all,  the  windows,  in  their  endless  variety  of  tracery  and  the  strength 
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and  dexterity  of  its  carving,  become  the  centre  of  the  most  delicate 
fancies  of  imaginative  design,  exempt  for  once  from  the  sterner  laws 
of  structural  necessity. 

The  inevitable  descent  from  this  level  was  only  accelerated 
by  the  Black  Death.  The  nicely-adjusted  balance  of  influences 
which  made  the  age  of  Edward  III.  glorious  was  already  breaking 
up.  The  decline  of  chivalry  and  the  decline  of  the  wool  trade, 
the  growing  discredit  of  the  Church  and  the  growing  specialisation 
of  the  arts  and  crafts,  poverty,  disorder,  and  discontent  all  combined 
to  turn  energies  into  other  channels  than  those  of  art.  The  highly- 
skilled  craftsman  became  a  carver  pure  and  simple.  Thus,  feeling 
for  the  larger  possibilities  of  his  material  went  out  in  concentra- 
tion on  the  delicate  finish  of  chantries  and  tombs,  niches  and 
canopies.  Marvels  of  luxuriance  and  dexterity  as  they  are,  they 
make  no  claim  to  be  architecture.  Indeed,  the  Decorated  Style, 
with  its  flowing  tracery,  its  alabaster  images,  its  splendid  wood- 
work, its  ogee  arcadings,  the  grotesque  and  irreverent  satires  which 
find  their  way  into  the  very  choir-stalls,  is  almost  a  parody,  for  all 
its  glories,  of  the  true  greatness  of  Gothic.  It  is  a  mirror  of  the 
age  of  Richard  II. ;  a  selfish,  ostentatious  aristocracy,  a  corrupt 
and  unpopular  Church,  a  people  growing  bitter  in  mockery  of  their 
rulers,  literature  degraded  into  the  production  of  doggerel  catch- 
words, a  nation  emerging  from  the  simplicity  of  a  close-knit  feudal 
society  into  the  dangerous  ways  of  class  antagonism  and  religious 
divergence.  The  protests  of  Piers  Plowman  against  selfish  extra- 
vagance in  church  building — the  spending  of  money  on  windows 
to  save  one's  own  soul — seem  to  sound  the  knell  of  all  mediaeval 
art.  It  might  well  seem,  indeed,  that  the  Middle  Ages  and  all 
their  works  were  near  their  end.  Wickliff,  the  Peasants'  Revolt, 
a  servile  Parliament  delegating  all  its  powers  to  the  King — were 
not  these  the  signs  of  the  coming  of  the  New  Monarchy  and  the 
Reformed  Religion  ?  If  the  nation  was  not  in  the  throes  of  a  new 
birth,  then  surely  it  was  on  the  brink  of  complete  dissolution. 

In  reality,  the  fourteenth  century  was  only  an  imperfect  re- 
hearsal of  the  fifteenth.  England  was  not  yet  ready  for  the  Tudors. 
The  Lancastrians  were  to  put  to  the  test  their  great  experiment 
in  governance,  the  old  nobility  were  once  again  to  make  national 
history  of  their  domestic  rivalries,  and  the  Perpendicular  Style 
was  to  give  life  and  purpose  to  the  decadent  mannerisms  of  Gothic. 
The  rich  decoration  and  flowing  lines  of  this  late  English  work,  which 
the  builders  of  Brittany  and  Northern  France  borrowed  to  form  the 
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basis  of  Flamboyant,  was  in  England  controlled  and  mastered  by 
perhaps  the  most  distinctive  of  all  the  phases  of  her  architecture. 
It  is  the  new  style  which  brings  out  better  than  anything 
else  how  unessential  is  the  political  history  of  fifteenth-century 
England.  Like  the  Fronde  of  seventeenth-century  France,  or  the 
debaucheries  of  Charles  II. 's  court,  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  are 
'  artificial  comedy,'  a  form  of  society  entertainment  which  had 
no  interest  for  those  who  were  facing  the  real  problems  of  the  day. 
The  England  of  Henry  VI.  was  guided  by  two  classes  of  men,  the 
merchant  and  the  craftsman.  These  men  it  was  who,  in  the 
intervals  of  a  long  struggle  with  the  Hanseatic  League,  of  the  great 
work  of  building  up  the  English  cloth-trade,  of  founding  the  pros- 
perity of  the  great  English  towns,  of  learning  and  practising  the 
'  manly  arts  of  self-government,'  found  time  to  leave,  as  a  memorial 
of  their  successs,  Perpendicular  architecture.  It  is  curious  that 
so  splendid  an  achievement  has  been  so  little  studied  by  posterity, 
if  only  as  a  key  to  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  growing  nation  and 
the  obscurities  of  the  transition  from  mediaeval  to  modern  England. 
For  instance,  here  is  the  first  appearance  in  unmistakable  shape  of 
the  building  trade.  The  village  mason  and  the  travelling  journey- 
man are  alike  suspended  ;  for  we  have  reached  the  great  days  of  the 
guilds,  and  organisation  in  local  centres  has  become  almost  universal. 
There  is  no  gathering  of  the  villagers,  as  at  the  building  of  Chartres 
Cathedral,  to  work  with  more  or  less  supervision,  but  much  inde- 
pendence, under  a  master  mason  ;  no  scope  for  individual  inventions, 
like  the  satirical  portraits  which  the  monks  of  Durham,  exiled  to 
the  lantern  in  disgrace,  are  said  to  have  carved  of  those  in  authority. 
The  guildsmen  work  on  much  improved  methods,  with  their  appren- 
ticed workmen  and  their  traditions  of  sound  workmanship  and 
accurate  proportioning.  The  result  is  a  church  like  Blakeney,  in 
Norfolk  :  from  its  slender  western  tower  to  its  great  east  window 
a  model  of  consummate  elegance.  The  crumbling  little  church 
of  Cley,  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  east,  with  its  riotous 
wealth  and  minute  delicacy  of  carving,  brings  out  as  effectively 
as  could  be  desired  the  contrast  between  a  work  of  the  craftsman 
building  a  church  by  contract  and  the  specialised  sculptor  intent 
on  decoration.  No  doubt  these  new  and  business-like  methods 
imply  the  loss  of  much  that  made  the  older  style  lovable.  There 
is  very  little  sentiment,  religious  or  artistic,  about  the  typical 
lantern  church,  from  the  expert  carpentering  of  its  finely  tim- 
bered roof  and  the  '  gridiron '  lines  of  its  great  windows  to  the 
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thin  flat  mouldings  at  the  base  of  the  piers.  Often,  indeed,  the 
bareness  of  the  central  structure  is  redeemed  by  the  delicate  ele- 
gance of  the  tower,  which  seems  to  have  tempted  the  builder  out 
of  his  severity  with  its  opportunities  for  prominence  of  effect. 
But  this  last  feature  only  bears  out  the  secular  spirit  of  the  whole 
style :  the  church  itself  had  become  less  of  a  sanctuary,  and  the 
tower  was  rather  a  municipal  than  an  ecclesiastical  building. 
It  is  characteristic  of  Perpendicular  that  much  of  its  best  work 
was  put  into  domestic  and  purely  municipal  building  :  an  interesting 
forecast  of  the  days  of  great  public  buildings  and  country  houses. 
The  townsmen,  indeed,  had  no  cause  to  love  the  Church  with  whom 
they  had  had  so  many  battles,  and  their  own  churches  seem  to  be 
rather  meeting-halls  and  repositories  for  the  records  of  their  achieve- 
ments than  acts  of  homage  to  Mother  Church.  At  Chipping  Camp- 
den  it  is  not  the  altar  which  is  the  centre  of  interest,  but  the 
brasses  at  the  crossing,  which  portray  the  bodily  likeness,  fur- 
lined  tunic,  and  gold-studded  belt  of  the  '  flower  of  English  wool- 
merchants.'  At  S  waff  ham,  the  miraculously  fortunate  pedlar 
must  needs  have  the  image  of  himself,  pack  on  back,  commemorated 
in  the  aisle  which  he  built  from  the  proceeds  of  his  journey  to 
London.  All  Perpendicular  was,  of  course,  not  municipal,  but  it  is 
significant  that  the  finest  work  in  that  style  is  in  the  eastern  and 
south-western  counties,  where  the  wool-trade  chiefly  flourished. 
The  sheep  which  appear  on  the  monuments  in  the  Cotswold  churches 
are  there  by  an  excellent  title.  And  in  the  rivalry  of  town  and 
town,  in  the  eagerness  of  the  guilds  and  corporations  to  make  a 
display  of  their  power  and  wealth,  lies  no  doubt  the  explanation 
of  those  desolate,  vast,  empty  churches  which  overtower  and 
dwarf  the  dwindled  Norfolk  villages.  In  this  respect  Perpen- 
dicular is  a  curious  parallel  to  the  Gothic  of  the  lie  de  France ;  it 
has  most  of  the  features  of  that  earlier  movement,  except  the  out- 
burst of  daring  and  genius  which  was  impossible  in  fifteenth-century 
Northern  Europe. 

But  Perpendicular  was  not  purely  municipal.  It  began  in 
Gloucester  Cathedral,  where,  as  early  as  the  date  of  Crecy,  the 
monks  had  decided  that  Gothic  was  out  of  date  and  Romanesque 
(it  would  seem)  almost  indecent.  It  is  a  curious  tribute  to  the 
vitality  of  the  architectural  spirit  of  the  day  that  such  a  flagrant 
piece  of  vandalism,  such  barefaced  lies  as  those  perpetrated  at 
Gloucester  and  Winchester  are  not  only  successful  themselves,  but 
are  the  starting-points  of  a  vigorous  style.  It  was  a  parallel  case 
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to  Correggio's  feats  of  perspective  at  Parma,  without  the  disastrous 
consequence  of  Correggio's  misuse  of  his  art.  It  was  characteristic 
of  Perpendicular  to  show  scant  respect  to  the  work  which  the 
Gothic  builders  had  held  sacred — clerestory  windows  were  knocked 
through  in  a  multitude  of  dark  village  churches,  and  property 
pews  took  possession  of  whole  bays  of  the  Norman  triforium. 
Yet  it  was  largely  from  this,  so  to  speak,  ecclesiastical  side  of 
Perpendicular  that  came  those  great  developments  of  the  style, 
in  which  it  absorbed  and  purified  the  rich  imaginative  work  of 
decadent  Gothic,  and  combined  it  with  the  sound  building  principles 
of  the  mason  craft.  Take  the  magnificent  parish  church  spires 
of  Northamptonshire,  for  instance,  or  the  fan-tracery  roof,  that 
last  word  in  technical  skill.  Or  the  splendours  of  painted  glass  at 
Fairford,  about  the  only  survivors  of  a  multitude  of  similar  examples. 
Or  the  brasses,  the  rood-screens,  the  rich  wall-panelling  in  stone 
and  wood,  the  combined  richness  and  sobriety  which  make  the 
parish  churches  of  Fairford  or  Sherborne  or  Boston  some  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  the  country.  Or  the  skill  which,  thanks  to  the 
development  of  the  four-centred  arch  with  its  diminished  lateral 
thrust,  was  able  to  use  the  lines  of  buttresses,  no  longer  as  a  bald 
scaffolding,  the  price  of  interior  effect,  but  as  an  essentially  decora- 
tive feature  of  the  exterior.  Or,  in  a  word,  take  the  three  royal 
chapels  in  which  the  Tudors  most  characteristically  made  of  the 
wool-merchant's  and  craftsman's  style  the  vehicle  of  the  new 
magnificence  of  royalty.  The  school  of  Albert  Durer  itself  did  not 
leave  a  more  splendid  legacy  to  the  new  age  than  did  the  English 
architects.  It  was  not  from  Palladio  alone  that  Inigo  Jones  got 
his  feeling  for  proportion,  and  his  successors  their  manly  style  and 
sound  traditions  of  workmanship.  These  things  were  found  in 
English  Gothic  by  the  fifteenth-century  craftsmen  and  handed  on  by 
them  enriched  by  a  series  of  unsurpassed  examples. 

So  ends,  but  for  a  few  survivals  in  country  places  (like  the 
Upper  Thames  valley)  and  in  the  collegiate  buildings  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  the  great  story  of  English  Gothic.  It  is  difficult  to 
look  back  with  patience  and  a  lively  faith  on  the  destruction, 
by  greedy  officials  and  jealous  townsmen  and  bigoted  reformers,  of 
those 

Chambers  carved  so  curiously, 
Carved  with  figures  strange  and  sweet, 
All  made  out  of  the  carver's  brain. 

In  them  might  have  remained  enshrined  perpetually  the  mediaeval 
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spirit.  The  desecrated  and  naked  remnants  that  remain  to  us 
are  typical  of  our  knowledge  and  power  of  sympathy  with  the  whole 
life  of  those  days.  The  many-coloured  vestments,  the  jewelled 
reliquaries,  crosses,  and  candlesticks,  no  longer  decorate  our  Pro- 
testant altars.  We  go  to  Italy  to  find  the  equal  of  the  sculpture 
which  once  filled  our  empty  niches.  The  hangings,  the  wall- 
paintings,  above  all  the  glass — all  that  '  raiment  of  wrought  gold  ' 
which  once  made  our  cathedrals  and  churches  '  all  glorious  within ' 
— have  been  swept  away. 

We  now  perforce  admire  severity  and  proportion  where  we  should 
have  been  fairly  dazzled  by  colour  and  richness.  There  is  no  art 
which  thrives  better  under  the  hand  of  time  than  architecture, 
and,  as  years  go  by,  a  really  great  building  becomes  almost  of  a 
piece  with  Nature,  something  greater  and  more  impressive  than  a 
mere  work  of  men's  hands.  But,  again,  there  is  no  art  which  can 
suffer  such  degradation  as  architecture,  and  ours  has  had  to  face 
an  extraordinary  variety  of  insults  and  injuries,  from  ignorance, 
from  prejudice,  from  misdirected  admiration,  from  destructive 
and  '  restorative '  zeal.  We  have  had  to  reconstruct  from  the 
skeleton  what  was  the  living  presence  of  an  age  before  Puritanism, 
before  even  the  printing-press,  had  become  ruling  influences,  not 
only  among  our  ancestors,  but  among  ourselves. 

KENNETH  BELL. 
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A  PERIOD  of  forty  years  seems  short  in  history,  but  is  a  big  slice 
out  of  a  man's  life.  It  suffices  to  take  him  from  youth  to  age.  But 
forty  years  have  seen  the  two  greatest  wars  of  modern  times,  and 
some  of  the  most  wonderful  of  the  inventions  of  science.  We  can 
now  talk  with  the  living,  hear  their  very  voices  though  hundreds 
of  miles  away ;  we  can  even  listen  to  the  voices  of  men  who  are 
no  more  ;  we  can  telegraph,  without  wires,  for  thousands  of  miles  ; 
we  can  see  through  solids,  can  see  through  our  own  bodies.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  wonder-births  of  the  last  forty  years.  Things 
which  would  have  seemed  mere  fairy  dreams  forty  years  ago  are 
become  the  commonplaces  of  to-day.  The*  passing  of  one  genera- 
tion leaves  the  next  accepting  as  natural  facts  what  were  then 
marvels,  almost  unconscious  that  the  world  had  been  without  them. 
To  those  who  now  come  and  go  between  England  and  the  greater 
East,  the  Suez  Canal  has  become  the  natural  channel  of  naviga- 
tion. Yet  forty  years  ago  the  writer  was  riding  on  dry  land  where 
now  is  the  path  of  the  great  ships  which  carry  the  commerce  of  the 
world  between  Europe  and  India,  Australia,  and  China.  But  one 
year  before,  Englishmen  were  quite  incredulous  as  to  the  Suez 
Canal.  Had  not  eminent  English  engineers  pronounced  the  project 
impossible  or  doomed  to  failure  ?  But  in  the  spring  of  1868  an 
English  nobleman  had,  while  on  his  wedding  tour,  visited  Egypt, 
and  had  been  invited  to  visit  also  the  works  in  progress  for  the 
canal.  His  eyes  were  opened.  He  wrote  a  clear  letter  to  the  Times 
describing  what  he  saw ;  and  the  English  public  became  aware 
that  the  canal  was  soon  to  be  a  reality.  It  was  in  the  late  autumn 
of  that  year  that  the  present  writer  visited  Egypt,  carrying 
with  him  an  introduction  to  M.  de  Lesseps,  as  a  result  of  which 
he  was  invited  to  visit  the  canal  under  the  guidance  of  its  great 
originator. 

In  obedience  to  command,  those  invited — a  party  of  some 
dozen  persons,  French  and  English — met  at  the  railway  station, 
Cairo,  a  little  before  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
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December  13,  1868,  and  started  by  train  for  Zagazig,  where  our 
host  had  provided  a  dejeuner.  This  over,  the  journey  was  resumed, 
and  about  half-past  four  we  found  ourselves  at  Ismailieh,  where 
vehicles  were  in  waiting  to  convey  us,  as  guests,  to  the  pretty 
villas  of  the  various  engineers  and  officers  of  the  Canal 
Company. 

The  writer's  personal  companion  was  Frederic  Leighton,  and  we 
were  both  received  in  M.  de  Lesseps'  own  house.  Here,  a  little 
later,  the  whole  party  assembled  for  dinner,  at  which  also  several 
of  the  resident  engineers  and  their  ladies  joined  us.  Our  host's 
charming  geniality,  humour,  and  courtesy  quickly  told  on  the 
company,  and  those  who  had  been  strangers  to  each  other  a  few 
hours  before  were  like  old  acquaintances  before  the  evening  was 
over.  Moreover,  a  more  delightful  set  of  cultivated  Frenchmen 
would  be  difficult  to  find.  These  were  the  men  who  had  faced 
the  difficulties  of  the  great  project ;  who  had  met  them  by  in- 
vention and  by  courage  ;  who  had  ignored  that  English  verdict 
of  '  impossible.'  Yet  we  English  guests  heard  no  word  of  triumph, 
no  hint  of  resentment.  Perhaps  we  felt  within  ourselves  that  in 
this  courteous  hospitality,  this  genial  desire  to  please,  lay  a  sort 
of  noble  revenge. 

To  quote  now  from  a  letter  written  at  the  time : 

Next  morning  we  embarked  on  a  little  steamer,  which  lay  ready  on  the  Sweet- 
water  Canal,  close  at  hand,  expressly  that  we  might  pass  through  the  lock  from 
the  water  of  the  Nile  to  the  salt  water  of  Lake  Temsah ;  for  Ismailieh  is  now 
situated  on  a  beautiful  lake  which  occupies  what  was,  but  a  few  years  since,  a 
hollow  in  the  desert.  The  water  is  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  already  swarms 
with  fish.  The  pretty  villas  and  chalets  of  Ismailieh  are  surrounded  by  charming 
little  gardens  in  which  flourish  orange- trees  and  vines  (and  I  had  opportunity  of 
tasting  the  fruit  of  both,  as  well  as  some  wine  made  from  the  latter),  besides 
geraniums,  poinsettias,  catalpas,  and  innumerable  shrubs,  not  to  speak  of  lettuce 
and  other  vegetables.  All  this,  by  aid  of  irrigation  from  the  Sweet-water  Canal 
and  the  efforts  of  the  occupants,  upon  the  desert  sand. 

We  steamed  across  the  lake  and  soon  entered  the  northern  half  of  the  Great 
Canal.  .  .  .  Entering  this  from  Lake  Temsah  we  found  ourselves  on  water  ap- 
parently about  as  wide  as  Regent  Street,  between  the  houses,  enclosed  on  either 
side  by  immense  banks  of  pale  yellow  sand.  These  sandbanks,  about  which  so 
much  has  been  said,  have  already  become  very  considerably  consolidated.1 
They  rise  higher  until,  at  '  El  Guisr,'  they  attain  a  height  of  fifty  feet  above  water 
level.  Here  we  rested  and  breakfasted.  The  view  from  this  rise,  looking  down 

These  banks  were  formed  with  slopes  of  about  30°,  the  natural  angle  of 
repose  for  sand.  There  was  thus  no  tendency  to  move  or  slide.  On  either  side 
of  the  deep  channel  was  a  sub-aqueous  platform  of  varying  width  to  check  the 
wash  of  passing  vessels. 
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on  the  canal,  is  remarkable.  The  blue,  glistening  water  between  the  high  banks 
of  opaque  buff,  with  the  distances  across  the  desert  shading  into  delicate  pearly- 
grey  and  lilac,  present  a  picture  of  singular  and  unfamiliar  beauty.  Indeed,  the 
charm  of  a  desert  view  lies  in  the  extraordinary  delicacy  and  purity  of  its  colour- 
ing, comparable  perhaps  to  the  bracing  freshness  and  cleanliness  of  desert  air 
in  the  earlier  hours  of  the  day. 

Presently  we  re-embarked  and,  returning  to  Ismailieh,  visited  some  of  the 
gardens.  ('  You  have  but  to  pour  Nile  water  on  to  the  desert,'  M.  de  Lesseps 
explained  of  them.)  At  five  o'clock  we  took  train  for  Suez,  there  to  sleep,  and 
whence  we  were  to  begin  our  long  ride  along  the  southern  and  most  incomplete 
half  of  the  Canal  On  retiring  we  received  orders  to  be  ready  to  start  before  six 
next  morning.  ^ 

Accordingly,  on  the  Tuesday  morning  by  6  A.M.  we  mustered  again  on  a 
small  steamer  in  the  port,  and  were  soon  making  our  way,  on  the  Red  Sea,  first 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Sweet- water  Canal,  whilst  the  sun  rose  gloriously  from  behind 
mountains  of  deep  purple ;  then  back  through  ripples  of  purple  and  gold,  past 
the  little  French  schooner  Levrette,  past  huge,  uncouth  dredgers,  into  the  mouth 
of  the  great  canal.  Here  our  voyage  was  soon  stopped  by  a  dam,  and  after  pro- 
ceeding a  mile  or  two  in  other  boats  the  water  ended  and  word  was  given  *  to 
horse ! '  A  troop  of  excellent  Arab  horses  awaited  us.  Those  of  the  party  who 
did  not  care  for  a  ride  of  nearly  fifty  miles  were  left  to  get  back  to  Ismailieh  as 
they  came.  The  rest,  headed  by  M.  de  Lesseps,  were  soon  in  the  saddle  and 
away. 

And  here  it  will  be  convenient  to  explain  the  broad  distinction 
between  the  work  on  the  northern  half  of  the  canal  and  that  to 
the  south,  lying  between  Ismailieh,  the  central  station,  and  Suez, 
the  Red  Sea  port.  To  the  north  the  canal  passes  for  many  miles 
through  marsh  and  the  shallow  Lake  Menzaleh,  the  soil  being  the 
mud  brought  down  by  the  Nile  and  forming  the  Delta.  In  this 
portion,  therefore,  it  was  soon  possible  to  clear  enough  depth  to 
admit  water  sufficient  to  float  vessels  of  small  draught ;  and 
mechanical  floating  dredgers  were  therefore  employed,  as  we  shall 
see  later,  to  scoop  up  the  soft  soil  and  convey  it  to  bank.  Never- 
theless, enormous  quantities  of  the  shifting  desert  sand  had  to  be 
dug  out  and  removed  ;  and  this  increased  in  depth  as  the  course 
approached  Lake  Temsah,  the  greatest  depth  being  at  El  Guisr. 
To  the  south  of  Lake  Temsah  the  conditions  were  altogether  dif- 
ferent. There  was  still  a  varying  depth  of  desert  sand,  but  that 
overlay  a  hard  clay  mixed  with  rock,  sometimes  rock  alone. 
Through  the  clay  ran  horizontal  beds  of  rock  salt,  indicating  the 
ancient  extension  of  the  sea.  Sometimes  there  were  five  or  six 
such  strata  of  salt  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  as  many  feet  in 
thickness,  separated  by  strata  of  clay,  sand,  and  stones,  and 
eloquent  of  vast  periods  of  sea  and  dry  land  alternating.  This 
portion  of  the  canal,  therefore,  had  to  be  excavated  by  pick  and 
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spade.  Fortunately,  there  was  the  depression  known  as  the  Bitter 
Lakes  ;  and,  although  but  little  of  this  was  of  the  depth  required, 
a  deep  channel  could  be  cut  through  the  basin  with  less  labour 
than  if  the  full  depth  from  the  land  surface  needed  to  be  cut  for 
the  entire  length,  and  of  the  immense  width  required  for  the  water- 
way of  modern  ships. 

It  was,  then,  alongside  this  enormous  manual  task  that  we 
were  now  riding,  a  strange  scene  of  human  activity.  In  places 
the  excavation  was  but  begun,  in  others  the  cutting  descended 
by  rough  terraces  to  depths  of  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  feet.  The 
whole,  bottom  and  sides,  seemed  alive  with  people.  Men  of  many 
nationalities  struck  the  hard  soil  with  pick  or  spade ;  long  lines 
of  Arab  men,  women,  and  boys  marched  continually  up  inclined 
planes,  each  bearing  on  his  head  a  flat  circular  basket  laden  with 
excavated  earth  and  stones,  to  be  shot  on  the  bank.  To  the  writer, 
these  head-borne  baskets  of  earth  seemed  to  present  so  comical 
a  contrast  to  the  vastness  of  the  undertaking  that  he  could  not 
refrain  from  remarking  it  to  M.  de  Lesseps.  He  replied  by  telling 
the  many  thousands  of  cubic  metres  excavated  per  mensem.  This 
conveyed  no  clear  idea  to  the  mind,  so  M.  de  Lesseps  added  :  '  As 
much  earth  as  would  fill  the  Paris  Boulevards  to  the  tops  of  the 
houses  from  the  Madeleine  to  the  Bastille.' 

All  along  this  southern  portion  of  our  ride  the  strata  of  salt 
were  very  noticeable,  and  their  recurrence  at  various  levels  equally 
so.  Sometimes  four  or  five  such  beds  were  visible  in  the  same 
cutting.  In  the  garden  entrance  to  a  house  at  Suez  M.  de  Lesseps 
had  shown  us  a  column,  some  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  cut  solid 
from  one  of  these  salt  beds. 

One  could  but  speculate  upon  the  depth  of  sea  required  to 
produce,  by  evaporation,  each  of  these  strata,  and  as  to  the  past 
upheavals  which  had  in  turn  cut  them  off  from  the  Red  Sea,  of 
which  they  had  once  formed  a  part. 

A  ride  of  ten  miles  brought  us  to  Chalouf  and  breakfast.  The 
sun  was  already  gaining  power.  A  further  sifting  of  the  party 
took  place,  some  embarking  again  on  the  Sweet- water  Canal.  The 
rest  of  us  looked  to  our  girths  and  stirrups,  mounted,  and  set  forth 
on  the  edge  of  the  great  excavations,  which  soon  led  us  to  the 
very  gradual  slope  of  the  desert  depression,  the  Bitter  Lakes. 
From  Chalouf  northwards  the  scene  was  one  of  ideal  sandy  desert, 
an  undulating  surface,  all  sand  and  stones,  relieved  from  time 
to  time  by  mirages  which  convince  one  that  pools  of  water  lie  at 
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no  great  distance.  Are  these  mirages  ghosts,  as  it  were,  of  the 
waters  which  once  filled  these  hollow  spaces,  or  are  they,  perhaps, 
imperfect  visions  of  the  future  seas  to  be  ?  *  Once  filled  ! '  Do 
you  doubt  it  ?  Look  along  this  shore  ;  see,  still  exposed,  rows  of 
sea  shells,  dry  and  white,  but  lying,  where  they  have  lain  for  cen- 
turies, as  if  they  had  been  left  by  a  tide  which  ebbed  but  the  other 
day  !  Much  of  this  part  of  the  ride  had  to  be  done  at  a  brisk  pace 
in  order  to  save  the  daylight.  It  was  now  that  our  host,  De  Lesseps, 
shone  most.  At  one  time  well  ahead  with  the  first  group  of  riders, 
then  cantering  back  to  chat  with  the  laggards ;  full  of  spirits, 
full  of  anecdote,  of  local  folk-lore,  of  Arab  traditions.  Here  was  a 
man  already  past  sixty,  who  had  been  writing  letters  soon  after 
four  o'clock  that  morning,  riding  like  a  youth  of  twenty,  and  gay 
as  a  boy.  Of  the  anxieties  of  a  great  project  which  had  been  laughed 
at,  schemed  against,  resisted  by  statesmen,  pronounced  impossible, 
there  was  no  trace.  With  a  cheery  laugh  he  told  us  that  the  canal 
would  be  opened  in  the  following  October.  Our  incredulity  was 
obvious ;  but  with  a  confident  nod  and  a  smile  he  only  added, 
4  You  will  see.'  The  thing  seemed  impossible  even  to  us  who 
had  seen  what  was  doing  and  what  remained  to  be  done.  But 
events  proved  him  right.  Ten  months  later  the  canal  was 
formally  opened  by  the  Empress  of  the  French. 

The  sun  was  setting  as  we  arrived,  desperately  thirsty,  at 
Serapeum.  Here  we  dismounted,  not  without  regret  in  spite  of 
the  length  of  the  ride  ;  for  at  this  point  dry  excavation  ceased, 
and  water  had  been  admitted  sufficient  to  float  dredgers  to  com- 
plete the  excavation  of  the  loose  wet  sand,  enabling  our  little 
steamer,  therefore,  to  convey  us  to  Lake  Temsah  and  Ismailieh. 
It  was  dark  night  when  we  arrived  there.  Again  we  were  M.  de 
Lesseps'  guests  and  again  we  all  met  at  dinner. 

At  eight  o'clock  next  morning  (16th)  we  embarked  on  steam 
launches  to  navigate  the  northern  half  of  the  canal  to  Port  Said, 
the  half  in  which  sand  and  mud  only  have  to  be  dealt  with.  We 
had,  two  days  before,  been  as  far  as  El  Guisr,  the  highest  sand- 
drift.  We  soon  pass  this  spot,  and  the  banks  rapidly  fall 
away  till  they  become  quite  low,  with  the  swampy  Lake 
Ballah  outside  them.  We  pass  Al  Kantara  (the  bridge),  where  is 
a  ferry,  for  this  is  on  the  great  desert  route  to  Palestine.  One 
recalls  the  Moorish  name  in  Spain,  '  Alcantara,'  where  there  really 
is  a  bridge. 
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Then,  for  some  thirty  or  more  miles,  we  pass  between  mud 
banks  which  thinly  separate  us  from  the  great  lake  '  Menzaleh,' 
a  dreary  waste  of  brackish  water  and  reeds,  rendered  most  inter- 
esting from  time  to  time  by  the  strange  birds  which  frequent  it. 
At  one  time  a  colony  of  flamingoes,  some  on  wing,  with  thread- 
like legs  stretched  behind  them ;  others  wading,  poised  on  one 
leg,  with  their  long  necks  in  strange  convolutions. 

Then  a  great  flight  of  hundreds  of  pelicans,  rosy  tinted,  their 
enormous  wings  slowly  beating  as  the  whole  procession  of  them 
sweeps  down  to  the  water.  Then  regiments  of  black  and  white 
storks ;  vultures  soaring  above  us  ;  kites  circling  with  unmoved 
wings,  and  swooping  suddenly  on  fish  or  other  food.  But  these 
sights  are  mere  distractions.  The  impressive  feature  of  the  scene 
we  are  now  in  is  the  vast  human  effort.  All  along  the  course  of 
the  canal,  at  intervals  varying  from  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
to  a  mile,  enormous  floating  steam  dredgers  of  different  kinds 
are  at  work  deepening  the  muddy  channel,  scooping  up  the  mud 
or  sand,  and  either  emptying  it  from  trucks  running  on  a  gigantic 
cantilever,  or,  where  fluid  enough,  delivering  it  in  a  continuous 
stream  by  means  of  a  long  iron  trough  raised  on  high  by  a  trellised 
framework.  This  is  the  '  drague  a  longue  couloir,'  an  invention  of 
M.  Voisin,  the  engineer,  which  has  greatly  facilitated  the  work  in 
this  part  of  the  canal. 

It  might  be  thought  that  these  several  great  machines,  the 
black  coal  barges  for  their  supply,  and  the  consequent  smoke 
would  be  a  blot  on  the  watery  landscape.  On  the  contrary,  the 
dark,  intricate  forms  of  the  machines,  with  their  delicate  puffs 
of  steam  and  lingering  columns  of  smoke  rising  in  the  perspective 
at  various  distances  in  the  clear  sunshine,  contrasted  with  and 
reflected  in  the  still  water,  and  against  the  long  horizontal  line  of 
the  banks,  gave  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  view.  Apart  from  this, 
they  served  to  keep  prominently  in  mind  the  vastness  of  the  under- 
taking of  which  we  had  become,  more  and  more,  the  deeply  in- 
terested spectators ! 

At  last,  about  half-past  three,  we  arrived  at  Port  Said  and 
steamed  on  till  we  reached  the  entrance  of  the  outer  port  at  the 
extremity  of  the  new  moles.  These  were  formed,  like  the  Plymouth 
breakwater,  by  dropping  enormous  blocks  of  stone  or  concrete 
into  the  sea  until  a  sufficient  foundation  was  raised  upon  which 
to  construct  the  more  finished  stonework.  Here  M.  de  Lesseps 
explained  that  the  engineers  were  encountering  some  unforeseen 
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difficulties.  For  miles  from  shore  the  whole  bottom  is  soft  Nile 
mud.  It  is  nearly  impossible  to  feel  sure  that  the  blocks  thrown 
in  have  really  found  a  permanent  bearing,  may  not  continue  to 
subside  into  the  slime.  Moreover,  as  the  Nile  continues  to  pour 
down  this  fine  mud  suspended  in  the  water,  the  motion  of  the 
sea  keeps  much  of  it  afloat,  washing  into  and  through  the  inter- 
stices of  the  great  blocks  of  the  substructure,  and  tending  to  choke 
the  entrance.  The  moles  had  to  be  extended  considerably  beyond 
the  intended  limit,  adding  seriously  to  the  cost. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  open  sea  our  little  vessel  turned  and 
shortly  landed  us  at  the  company's  engineering  works  and  ware- 
houses. Needless  to  say,  these  are  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  for 
all  the  machinery,  boats,  dredgers,  and  the  like  are  here  put 
together,  built,  or  repaired  ;  and  every  want  connected  with  them 
must  be  supplied  promptly  or  work  is  hindered.  Our  guide  here 
was  M.  Lavalley,  the  engineer  contractor,  who  had  accompanied 
us  throughout  the  journey,  a  delightful  companion  with  a  gift 
for  lucid  explanation.  The  whole  place  was  a  splendid  example 
of  the  French  gift  for  organisation.  All  were  working,  as  we  knew, 
at  high  pressure,  but  there  was  not  a  sign  of  haste  or  confusion. 
Here,  as  we  learnt,  are  kept  in  store  the  duplicates  of  every  detail 
I  of  each  boat  or  machine  at  work  on  the  canal.  Each  such  detail 
I  has  a  number,  be  it  a  boiler  or  a  small  screw.  If  any  defect  arises 
,  in  a  machine  forty  miles  distant,  the  man  in  charge  of  it  telegraphs 
a  number,  and  the  want  is  supplied  in  a  few  hours. 

The  system  has  worked  so  well  that  all  machines  and  engines 
have  practically  been  continuously  worked,  where  many  days 
might  have  been  lost.  Arrangements  are  now  being  made,  M. 
Lavalley  tells  us,  to  allow  the  reserve  stores  to  be  used  up  during 
the  next  ten  months. 

At  Port  Said  we  were  the  guests  at  dinner  of  M.  Larousse, 
the  engineer,  and  this  was  the  farewell  dinner,  for  at  ten  that 
evening  some  half-dozen  of  us,  including  Leighton  and  the 
writer,  took  a  cordial  leave  of  M.  de  Lesseps  and  his  party  and, 
embarking  on  the  little  steamer  provided  for  us,  traversed  the 
canal  again  by  night  to  Ismailieh,  returning  to  Cairo  the 
following  day ;  the  only  remaining  incident  being  that  our  train 
ran  quietly  ofi  the  rails  during  the  journey.  A  little  bumping, 
and  there  we  were,  stuck  in  the  desert  sand.  But  this  was  an 
Egyptian  railway. 

15—2 
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At  this  distance  of  time  it  is  permissible  to  give  the  names 
of  those  who  took  part  in  the  expedition. 


M.  FEED.  DE  LESSEPS,  President. 

M.  VOISIN,  Chief  Engineer. 

M.  LAROUSSE,  Engineer. 

M.  LA  VALLEY,  Engineer  Con- 
tractor. 

MARQUIS  DE  KAIZECOURT, 
MARQUIS  DE  MIRABEAU, 
COMTE  DE  GALBERT,  ADMI- 
RAL COMTE  EXCELMANS, 

Administrateurs. 

M.  MARTINO,  Italian  Consul- 
General. 

MME  MARTINO  AND  SON. 

MLLE  BOUSSA. 


M.  DE  VIENNE. 
M.  VARAGO. 
M.  CESAR  DALY. 
BARON  DE  BRIN. 
M.  DAUBRY. 
DR.  PAUL  KOCHE. 

M.  SCHERKATOFF. 

MR.  WEST,  H.EM.  Consul  at 

Suez. 

MR.  BETHUNE,  P.  &  0.  Co. 
GAPT.  ROBERTS,  P.  &  0.  Co. 
MR.  EMMENS. 
MR.  FRED.  LEIGHTON,  R.A., 

and 

J.  D.  GRACE. 
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IT  has  been  said  that  folk-lore  and  fairy  tales  are  the  only  stories 
which  are  eternally  true.  This  in  itself  might  be  sufficient  to  ensure 
immortality  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  though  he  figures  as  the  hero  of  a 
comedy  of  manners,  for  obviously  in  the  '  Pickwick  Papers '  there 
is  much  which  is  in  the  nature  of  fairy  tale.  By  way  of  witness  we 
need  seek  no  further  than  that  assuredly  immortal  cricket  match 
between  the  rather  ill-matched  elevens  of  All  Muggleton  and  Dingley 
Dell. 

Dickens's  knowledge  of  the  noble  game  was  evidently  derived 
from  some  midsummer's  night's  dream.  In  no  waking  hours  did  any 
man  ever  see  such  a  match.  Dickens  has  suffered  the  reproach  that 
he  is  a  caricaturist,  rather  than  character-drawer,  but  it  is  hardly 
to  be  claimed  for  this  cricket  reporting  that  it  is  caricature,  because 
caricature  preserves  the  beginnings  of  a  likeness  ;  and  there  is  no 
likeness  at  all  here.  However,  it  makes  good  reading,  which  is  all 
that  the  author  cared  about.  Of  rook  shooting  he  knew  more,  if  not 
much  more,  and  appears  to  have  all  his  vivid  powers  of  conception 
awake  to  realise  the  sensations  of  those  gentlemen  who  had  the 
happiness  to  be  the  companions  of  Mr.  Winkle  and  Mr.  Tupman  in 
a  shooting  party. 

But  though  Dickens  would  unscrupulously  draw  fancy  pictures 
of  that  which  he  did  not  know,  and  caricatures  of  that  which  he 
did,  it  was  inevitable  that  all  the  while  that  he  was  sketching  his 
incomparable  and  on  the  whole  strictly  veracious  comedy  of 
manners,  he  should  be  unconsciously  giving  sidelights  on  the 
setting  in  which  he  saw  it  all  cast.  It  would  be  the  depth  of  folly 
as  well  as  of  ingratitude  to  criticise  the  value  of  that  treasure  of 
humour  which  Dickens  of  *his  own  wit  and  forethought  has  set  out 
to  give  us  in  these  *  Pickwick  Papers,'  but  even  so  it  may  fairly  be 
doubted  whether  this  value  is  higher  than  that  of  the  picture  unwit- 
tingly, and  necessarily,  revealed  of  the  manners  of  a  certain  class 
of  people  in  Dickens's  own  time. 

This  class  is  the  middle  class  ;  we  might  label  it  the  upper 
middle  class.  Mr.  Pickwick  is  indicated  as  a  retired  merchant ; 
Mr.  Winkle  is  the  son  of  a  person  in  a  similar  way  of  life,  though  the 
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father  appears  only  in  a  late  chapter  of  the  story,  if  it  be  a  story 
(of  this,  however,  we  may  discourse  further,  shortly).  We  have  the 
professional  element  in  Mr.  Perker,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  and  so  on. 
At  its  supreme  social  heights  the  tale  touches  the  gallant  profession 
of  arms,  as  incarnated  in  those  fire-eating  and  distinctly  fairylike 
gentlemen  we  meet  at  Kochester.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
we  become  acquainted  with  the  Wellers,  father  and  son,  Job  Trotter, 
the  pretty  housemaid,  the  fat  boy,  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
below  stairs,  but  these  introduce  themselves  merely  as  dependents 
and  incidentals  in  the  life  of  the  principal  personages  to  whom  we 
have  assigned  their  place  in  the  great  middle  class.  Mr.  Wardle, 
probably,  as  the  country  squire,  must  rank  a  peg  higher.  His 
hospitable  board  might  be  common  meeting-ground  for  Pick- 
wickians  and  aristocracy  in  a  day  when  the  divisions  of  class  were 
drawn  rather  sharply.  It  is  of  some  little  importance  to  establish 
the  social  position  of  the  travelling  members  of  this  immortal  club, 
because  the  point  which  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  persons  in 
one  sphere  would  be  mere  commonplace  if  they  were  in  another. 
Thus  we  may  note  that  through  the  whole  length  of  this  veracious 
record,  dealing  with  the  minute  and  intricate  particulars  of  human 
life,  we  nowhere  find  mention  of  such  a  circumstance  as  either  the 
illustrious  leader  himself  or  any  humble* member  of  his  following 
indulging  in  the  luxury,  which  we  in  a  later  day  are  almost  disposed 
to  look  upon  as  the  occasional  necessity,  of  a  bath.  In  the  sphere 
of  relative  altitude  in  which  the  Pickwickians  moved  this  is  a  notice- 
able fact,  for  it  is  opposed  to  the  present  habit  of  the  same  class. 
But  had  it  occurred  in  another  phase  of  society  it  would  have  no 
interest  whatever.  We  might  view  a  similar  omission  of  an 
observance  common  in  the  middle  classes  with  no  surprise  at  all 
if  it  occurred  in  the  life  history  of  the  gipsy,  the  tramp,  or  the 
agricultural  labourer.  '  Circumstances  alter  cases.' 

About  the  fact — of  the  bathlessness  of  the  Pickwickians — we 
may  infer  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  We  have  many 
pleasant  notices  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  simple  toilet,  so  nicely  in  accord 
with  his  open  and  ingenuous  character,  both  at  uprising  and  at  going 
to  bed.  It  is  nowhere,  as  it  appears,  indicated  that  he  wore  a  night- 
gown or  any  other  form  of  nightdress,  but  it  is  distinctly  stated 
more  than  once  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  his  benevolent 
features  the  amiable  crown  and  setting  of  a  nightcap.  In  Chapter 
XXX.,  wherein  is  set  out,  amongst  other  matters  of  interest,  '  How 
the  Pickwickians  made  and  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  a  couple 
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of  nice  young  men  belonging  to  one  of  the  liberal  professions,'  it  is 
narrated  that  Mr.  Pickwick  inquired,  '  "  Well,  Sam,"  '  as  that 
favoured  servitor  entered  his  bedchamber  with  his  warm  water  on 
the  morning  of  Christmas  Day,  '  "  still  frosty  ?  " 

'  Water  in  the  washhand  basin's  a  mask  o'  ice,  sir,'  responded  Sam. 

*  Severe  weather,  Sam,'  observed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Fine  for  them  as  is  well  wropped  up,  as  the  Polar  bear  said  to  himself  ven  he 
was  practising  his  skating,'  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

*  I  shall  be  down  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  untying  his 
nightcap. 

Now  here  we  have  at  once  positive  evidence  to  the  existence 
of  the  nightcap  and  negative  (which  is  all  that  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  we  could  expect)  to  the  non-existence  of  the  bath.  We  have 
even  an  indication  of  the  style  of  nightcap  of  the  Pickwickian 
period ;  it  needed  untying  in  the  morning,  ergo  it  had  strings,  ergo 
it  was  of  the  species  which  ties  under  the  chin,  like  a  lady's  bonnet. 
We  have  further  information  on  this  important  detail  in  the  narra- 
tion of  that  very  painful  incident  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  finding  himself 
in  the  bedroom  of  the  maiden  lady  in  the  '  Great  White  Horse  '  at 
Ipswich.  The  deliberate  methods  of  the  great  man  are  thus 
recorded  :  '  He  then  took  off  and  folded  up  his  coat,  waistcoat  and 
neckcloth,  and,  slowly  drawing  on  his  tasselled  nightcap,  secured 
it  firmly  on  his  head  by  tying  beneath  his  chin  the  strings  which  he 
always  had  attached  to  that  article  of  dress.'  Previously  he  had 
leisurely  divested  himself  of  his  shoes  and  gaiters,  and  there  is  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  when  these  simple  arrangements  had  been 
completed  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  go  to  bed.  It  appears  that 
he  had  no  nightdress  specially  so  designed  and  designated. 

Several  quotations  and  references  might  be  given  to  show  that  no 
travelling  Pickwickian  deemed  his  wardrobe  complete  without  the 
article  of  attire  which  is  named  a  dressing-gown  and  is  pictured 
for  us  in  several  illustrations  ;  but  that  is  quite  another  garment. 

Respecting  the  non-existence  of  the  bath,  of  which  we  have 
negative  proof  alone,  it  is  proof  which  is  substantially  strengthened 
by  the  pace  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  toilet,  both  on  this  and  on  other 
occasions.  In  this  instance,  we  have  seen  that  he  said  he  should  be 
down  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and,  as  usual,  he  was  as  good  as  his 
word.  On  another  occasion  when  he  may  have  made  a  little  better 
speed  than  usual,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Wardle's  hailing  him  from 
the  garden,  he  was  dressed  and  down  in  ten  minutes.  It  would 
seem  that,  though  he  ig  ever  represented  to  us  as  what  the  French 
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call  exceedingly  '  bien  soigne,'  well  groomed,  there  was  little  space 
of  time,  in  his  usual  matutinal  toilet,  for  either  bath  or  shaving. 

In  a  very  early  page  of  this  immortal  story,  that,  namely,  which 
records  the  minutes  of  the  Club's  meeting  on  May  12,  1827,  insti- 
tuting that  corresponding  branch  of  the  Club  which  was  composed 
of  the  four  whose  fortunes  the  subsequent  pages  follow,  the 
respective  costumes  are  incidentally  described,  and  show  a  variety 
of  individual  choice  which  our  day,  near  a  century  later,  does  not 
permit  : 

f  What  a  study  for  an  artist  (writes  the  author  enthusiastically)  did  that 
exciting  scene  (Mr.  Pickwick  addressing  the  Club  from  the  elevation  of  the  Windsor 
chair)  present !  The  eloquent  Pickwick,  with  one  hand  gracefully  concealed 
behind  his  coat  tails,  and  the  other  waving  in  air,  to  assist  his  glowing  declamations  ; 
his  elevated  position  revealing  those  tights  and  gaiters  which,  had  they  clothed 
an  ordinary  man,  might  have  passed  without  observation,  but  which,  when  Pick- 
wick clothed  them — if  we  may  use  the  expression — inspired  involuntary  awe  and 
respect ;  surrounded  by  the  men  who  had  volunteered  to  share  the  perils  of  his 
travels,  and  who  were  destined  to  participate  in  the  glories  of  his  discoveries. 
On  his  right  hand  sat  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman — the  too  susceptible  Tupman,  who  to 
the  wisdom  and  experience  of  maturer  years  superadded  the  enthusiasm  and 
ardour  of  a  boy,  in  the  most  interesting  and  pardonable  of  human  weaknesses — 
love.  Time  and  feeling  had  expanded  that  once  romantic  form ;  the  black  silk 
waistcoat  had  become  more  and  more  developed ;  inch  by  inch  had  the  gold 
watch-chain  beneath  it  disappeared  from  within  the  range  of  Tupman's  vision  ; 
and  gradually  had  the  capacious  chin  encroached  upon  the  borders  of  the  white 
cravat ;  but  the  soul  of  Tupman  had  known  no  change — admiration  of  the  fair 
sex  was  still  its  ruling  passion.  On  the  left  of  his  great  leader  sat  the  poetic 
Snodgrass,  and  near  him  again  the  sporting  Winkle — the  former  poetically  en- 
veloped in  a  mysterious  blue  coat  with  a  canine-skin  collar,  and  the  latter  com- 
municating additional  lustre  to  a  new  green  shooting-coat,  plaid  neckerchief,  and 
closely- fitted  drabs. 

Those  were  costumes  of  a  picturesqueness  of  effect  with  which  we 
cannot  vie  to-day,  and  there  seems  no  need  to  wonder  that,  thus 
gloriously  apparelled,  the  idea  of  any  further  or  varied  '  dressing  ' 
for  dinner  never  seems  to  have  entered  into  the  receptive  Pick- 
wickian head.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  we  have  much  reference 
to  a  certain  dress  suit,  the  property  of  Mr.  Winkle  and  loaned, 
entirely  without  leave,  by  Mr.  Snodgrass  to  Mr.  Jingle — a  loan, 
and  a  dress  suit  of  very  fateful  import  —but  this  yet  more  striking 
costume  was  donned  after  dinner,  long  after,  for  the  glorious  purposes 
of  the  Rochester  subscription  ball.  It  was  no  mere  dinner  dress. 
Again,  it  may  be  remembered  that 

if  anything  could  have  added  to  the  interest  of  the  agreeable  scene  (presented  by 
the  preparations  for  the  dancing  at  Manor  Farm)  it  would  have  been  the  remark- 
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able  fact  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  appearing  without  his  gaiters,  for  the  first  time  within 
the  memory  of  his  oldest  friends. 

'  You  mean  to  dance  ?  '  said  Wardle. 

'  Of  course  I  do,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  Don't  you  see  I  am  dressed  for  the 
purpose  ?  '  Mr.  Pickwick  called  attention  to  the  speckled  silk  stockings  and 
smartly  tied  pumps. 

And  then,  of  course,  followed  Mr.  Tupman's  sad  failure  in  tact, 
and  the  momentarily  strained  relations  to  which  it  led.  The 
point  is  that  by  the  simple  process  of  doffing  his  gaiters  and  shoes 
and  donning  his  silk  stockings  and  pumps  Mr.  Pickwick  was  able 
to  feel  himself  so  equipped  at  all  points  for  the  dance  that  he  could 
ask  in  surprise,  '  Don't  you  see  I  am  dressed  for  the  purpose  ?  ' 
but  it  is  evident  that  this  effective  if  simple  change  of  attire  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Pickwick  after,  and  not  before,  dinner,  or  it  could 
not  possibly  have  escaped  public  notice  as  long  as  it  did.  It  is 
abundantly  evident  that  the  very  notion  of  '  dressing  for  dinner ' 
in  our  modern  sense,  had  no  place  with  the  Pickwickians  at  all. 

No  doubt  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  period  was  one  in 
which  dinner,  at  one  time  the  midday  meal,  was  gradually  being 
later  deferred.  At  Rochester  that  famous  dinner  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  already,  about  which  the  invited  (almost 
self-invited)  guest  had  stated  '  not  presume  to  dictate,  but  broiled 
fowl  and  mushrooms — capital  thing  ' — as  indeed  it  is — the  hour 
set  for  this  dinner  was  five.  The  dinner  hour  in  general  seems  to 
have  been  rather  a  movable  one.  On  the  unfortunate  day  when 
Mr.  Winkle's  horse  at  first  went  sideways,  and  finally,  having  dis- 
posed of  its  rider  went  back  again  to  Rochester,  and  the  horse 
which  Mr.  Pickwick  had  been  driving  had  reduced  the  chaise  to 
ruins,  so  that  the  whole  party  had  to  make  most  of  the  journey  to 
Dingley  Dell  on  foot,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  unhappy  travellers 
dined  at  all.  We  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  think  that  they  enjoyed 
a  substantial  breakfast — '  broiled  ham,  eggs,  tea,  coffee  and 
sundries  began  to  disappear  with  a  rapidity  which  at  once  bore 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  fare  and  the  appetites  of  its  con- 
sumers,' but,  starting  at  eleven  in  the  morning,  it  was  not  till 
'  late  in  the  afternoon  '  that  they  turned  into  the  lane  leading  into 
Manor  Farm.  Arrived  there,  they  were  received  with  a  hearty 
welcome,  a  good  grooming  of  their  clothes  and  persons,  but  nothing 
more  solidly  comforting  than  cherry  brandy.  They  were  then  set 
down  to  a  rubber  and  other  social  entertainments  in  the  parlour 
till '  the  evening  glided  swiftly  '  (we  may  take  liberty  to  doubt  that 
word)  *  away  in  these  cheerful '  (but  not  sustaining)  '  recreations  ; 
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and  when  the  substantial  though  homely  supper  had  been  de- 
spatched, and  the  little  party  formed  a  social  circle  round  the  fire, 
Mr.  Pickwick  thought  he  had  never  been  so  happy  in  his  life.' 
Possibly  he  had  begun  to  doubt  whether  he  should  ever  taste  food 
again,  and  his  supreme  delight  was  in  the  reaction  from  this  fear. 

Again,  only  on  the  following  day,  the  terrific  emotions  under- 
gone by  the  Pickwickians  in  the  interval  between  breakfast  and 
dinner  were  surely  more  than  any  men  of  the  ordinary  mould 
could  possibly  have  endured,  for  by  way  of  a  first  act  in  the  drama 
there  was  the  rook-shooting  with  that  moving  incident  of  Mr. 
Tupman  saving  *  the  lives  of  innumerable  unoffending  birds  by 
receiving  a  portion  of  the  charge  in  his  left  arm,'  and  for  a  second 
act  such  a  very  remarkable  cricket  match  that  it  evidently  quite 
surpassed  the  wit  of  man  to  describe  it.  As  for  the  third  and  final 
act  of  the  day,  on  the  belated  return  to  Manor  Farm,  we  must  speak 
of  that  again  a  little  later.  For  the  moment,  it  may  suffice  to 
note  that  the  dinner,  so  admirable  when  they  began  to  do  justice 
to  it,  was  not  commenced  till  all  the  cricket  was  over.  In  the 
golden  and  strenuous  days  of  the  test  match  between  Dingley 
Dell  and  All  Muggleton  there  was  no  interval  even  for  luncheon, 
much  less  for  tea. 

Dinner,  therefore,  being,  as  it  would  seem,  less  of  a  solemn  feast, 
probably  because  it  was  known  that  a  big  supper  was  to  follow  it, 
than  it  is  with  us,  it  is  perhaps  the  more  easily  understood  why  the 
good  Pickwickian  did  not  feel  called  on  to  assume  a  special  garb 
in  which  to  do  it  honour.  He  dined  in  his  sufficiently  magnificent 
morning  garments,  but  if  he  went  to  a  dance  thereafter  he  arrayed 
himself  if  possible  more  gloriously  still.  Being  on  the  subject  of 
dress,  a  glance  may  be  thrown  on  the  style  of  Mr.  Samuel  Weller's 
livery  thrown  in  with  his  wage  of  £12  a  year,  namely,  '  a  grey  coat, 
with  the  P.O.  button,  a  black  hat  with  a  cockade  to  it,  a  pink 
striped  waistcoat,  tight  breeches  and  gaiters  ' — a  neat  ensemble,  as 
his  comments  on  his  own  appearance  prove  that  he  appreciated 
fully. 

And  now,  to  touch  on  a  subject  which  is  so  very  painful  that  it 
is  as  well  to  get  it  quickly  over  and  feel  that  it  is  behind  us,  we  have 
to  observe  that  the  manners  of  the  Pickwickians  and  their  friends 
were  decidedly  a  little  more  convivial  than  we  could  possibly 
approve  in  persons  in  the  same,  or,  indeed,  in  any  class  of  society 
to-day.  "  It  wasn't  the  wine,"  murmured  Mr.  Snodgrass  in  a 
broken  voice,  when  Miss  Emily  Wardle  asked  with  great  anxiety 
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whether  he  was  ill,  on  the  return  from  the  cricket  match  and  the 
dinner.     "  It  was  the  salmon." 

'  Hadn't  they  better  go  to  bed,  ma'am  ?  '  inquired  Emma.  '  Two  of  the  boys 
will  carry  the  gentlemen  upstairs.' 

* 1  won't  go  to  bed,'  said  Mr.  Winkle  firmly. 

*  No  living  being  shall  carry  me,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick  stoutly  ;  and  he  went 
on  smiling  as  before. 

'  Hurrah  !  '  gasped  Mr.  Winkle,  faintly. 

*  Hurrah  ! '  echoed  Mr.  Pickwick,  taking  off  his  hat  and  dashing  it  on  the  floor, 
and  insanely  casting  his  spectacles  into  the  middle  of  the  kitchen.     At  this  humorous 
feat  he  laughed  outright. 

*  Let's — have — 'nother  bottle,'  cried  Mr.  Winkle,  commencing  in  a  very  loud 
key  and  ending  in  a  very  faint  one. 

After  a  while,  however,  they  all  were  persuaded  to  retire, 
Mr.  Snodgrass  and  Mr.  Winkle  carried  by  two  young  giants,  and 
Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Wardle  on  the  arms  of  Mr.  Tupman  and 
Mr.  Trundle  respectively. 

The  spinster  aunt  ejaculated  '  What  a  shocking  scene  ! '  both 
the  young  ladies  observed  '  Dis-gusting ! '  and  Jingle,  who  was  'a 
bottle  and  a-half  ahead  of  any  of  his  companions,'  said  gravely 
'  Dreadful !  Dreadful !  Horrid  spectacle — very  ! ' 

Of  course,  these  were  the  right  and  proper  sentiments  for  the 
ladies  on  the  occasion,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  '  shock '  and  the 
'  disgust '  did  not  go  very  deep  really.  There  is  no  hint  that  there 
were  any  strained  relations  between  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  that 
dreadful  morrow  in  which  the  maiden  aunt  fled  under  the  protection 
of  the  faithless  Jingle.  The  truth  unquestionably  is  that  the 
shocking  and  disgusting  scene  was  too  common  in  the  manners  of 
the  day  to  leave  any  enduring  feeling.  The  total  amount  of  liquor, 
especially  of  punch,  both  hot  and  cold,  which  was  consumed  in  the 
course  of  this  veracious  history  is  entirely  beyond  present  compu- 
tation. It  was  cold  punch  which  was  the  cause  of  Mr.  Pickwick's 
being  taken  in  the  wheelbarrow  to  the  pound  by  orders  of  the 
ferocious  Captain  Boldwig,  and  when  rescued  from  that  ignoble 
predicament  by  the  fortunate  and  fortuitous  arrival  of  Mr.  Wardle 
with  Sam  Weller  in  the  carriage  '  they  stopped  at  the  first  roadside 
tavern  they  came  to  and  ordered  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water  all 
round,  with  a  magnum  of  extra  strength  for  Mr.  Samuel  Weller. 
It  was  not  by  any  means  an  age  in  which  it  was  thought  a  sinful 
thing  to  '  place  temptation  in  a  servant's  way.'  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Weller  had  inherited,  probably  in  the  paternal  line,  a 
brain  of  such  remarkable  power  as  to  be  practically  impervious  to 
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the  influence  of  alcohol,  for  though  we  find  him  on  every  possible 
occasion  that  offers  applying  himself  ungrudgingly  to  the  bowl  that 
cheers,  in  no  single  instance  does  the  indulgence  becloud  his 
extremely  lucid  faculties.  Not  only  is  Mr.  Weller  great  in  this 
respect  himself,  but  he  is  also  capable  of  generous  appreciation  of 
similar  fine  qualties  in  others,  for  we  are  told  that  when  the  fat 
boy  swallowed  off  a  glass  of  something  extremely  strong  '  without 
winking '  the  performance  appeared  to  raise  him  considerably  in 
Mr.  Weller's  estimation.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  time,  in  fact, 
was  towards  faith  in  that  prescription  ordered  by  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer 
for  Mr.  Pickwick  after  his  unfortunate  immersion  through  the 
breaking  ice.  It  may  be  remembered  that  on  that  occasion  a  bowl 
of  punch  was  carried  up  to  the  great  man's  bedroom  and 

a  grand  carouse  held  in  honour  of  his  safety.  A  second  and  a  third  bowl  were 
ordered  in.  And  when  Mr.  Pickwick  awoke  next  morning  there  was  not  a  symptom 
of  rheumatism  about  him  ;  which  proves,  as  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  very  justly  observed, 
that  there  is  nothing  like  hot  punch  in  such  cases,  and  that  if  ever  hot  punch  did 
fail  to  act  as  a  preservative,  it  was  merely  because  the  patient  fell  into  the  vulgar 
error  of  not  taking  enough  of  it. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  our  present  manners  must  be  regarded  by 
Mr.  Sawyer,  if  he  still  lives,  as  lamentably  vulgar. 

After  these  comments  which  must  have  something  of  a  cen- 
sorious flavour,  however  we  may  try  to  disguise  it,  on  the  habits  of 
our  forefathers,  it  seems  only  right  to  draw  attention  to  other  points 
of  behaviour  in  which  they  were  considerably  more  nice  than  we 
are  to-day.  The  habit  of  smoking  was  regarded  with  a  general 
reprobation  as  a  dirty  one.  We  may  observe  that  fact  recorded  or 
implied  in  many  pages  of  the  immortal  story.  When  the  gentle- 
man who  sat  opposite  the  man  with  the  mosaic  studs  remarked  that 
tobacco  was  board  and  lodging  to  him,  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  at 
him,  could  not  help  thinking  that  it  was  a  pity  it  was  not  washing 
also.  The  connection  is  always  maintained — between  dirt  and 
tobacco.  Perhaps  this  is  a  subject  which  may  very  well  be  studied 
in  conjunction  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  medical  students 
of  the  day.  Sam  Weller,  mentioning  to  Mr.  Pickwick  the  arrival  at 
Manor  Farm  of  two  specimens  of  the  species,  informs  him,  among 
other  interesting  particulars,  that '  They're  a-smokin'  cigars  by  the 
kitchen  fire.'  It  may  be  noted  as  a  sign  of  the  times  that  the 
smoker  should  be  thus  banished  to  the  cook's  kingdom.  The  day 
was  still  to  come  when  every  house  should  have  its  smoking-room, 
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or,  alternatively,  that  there  should  be  smoking  in  every  room  in  the 
house. 

In  reply  to  this  observation  on  the  part  of  Sam,  Mr.  Pickwick 
with  his  beaming  kindliness  says,  not  perhaps  greatly  to  the  point, 
'  Ah ! — overflowing  with  kindly  feelings  and  animal  spirits.  Just 
what  I  like  to  see.5  It  is  a  little  hard  for  common  men  to  follow  the 
workings  of  the  great  Pickwickian  brain  which  could  see  indications 
of  these  qualities  in  smoking  cigars  in  a  kitchen,  but  the  observation 
is  almost  supernaturally  justified  by  Sam's  further  description  : 

One  of  'em'8  got  his  legs  on  the  table,  and  is  a-drinkin'  brandy  neat,  vile  the 
tother  one — him  in  the  barnacles — has  got  a  barrel  o'  oysters  atween  his  knees, 
wich  he's  a-openin'  like  steam,  and  as  fast  as  he  eats  'em  he  takes  a  aim  vith  the 
shells  at  young  dropsy,  who's  a-sittin'  down,  fast  asleep,  in  his  chimbley  corner. 

If  all  this  does  not  show  an  overflow  of  kindly  feelings  and  animal 
spirits  we  may  well  ask  what  could  ?  As  Mr.  Pickwick  truly  says, 
these  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  eccentricities  of  genius. 

It  may  be  worth  while,  at  this  point,  to  give  the  impressions  of 
the  two  rising  medical  men,  when  at  length  seen  by  Mr.  Pickwick, 
in  the  author's  own  words,  for  they  incidentally  touch  the  great 
tobacco  question  which  we  are  considering  at  the  same  time  as  they 
are  more  immediately  concerned  with  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
appearance  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession  : 

Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  was  a  coarse,  stout,  thick-set  young  man,  with  black  hair 
cut  rather  short,  and  a  white  face  cut  rather  long.  He  was  embellished  with 
spectacles  and  wore  a  white  neckerchief.  Below  his  single-breasted  black  over- 
coat, which  was  buttoned  up  to  his  chin,  appeared  the  usual  number  of  pepper 
and  salt  coloured  legs,  terminating  in  a  pair  of  imperfectly  polished  boots.  Al- 
though his  coat  was  short  in  the  sleeve,  it  disclosed  no  vestige  of  a  linen  wrist- 
band ;  and  although  there  was  quite  enough  of  his  face  to  permit  the  encroach- 
ment of  a  shirt  collar,  it  was  not  graced  by  the  slightest  approach  to  that  append- 
age. He  presented,  altogether,  rather  a  mildewy  appearance,  and  emitted  a 
fragrant  odour  of  full-flavoured  Cubas. 

Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  who  was  habited  in  a  coarse  blue  coat  which,  without  being 
either  a  greatcoat  or  a  surtout,  partook  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  both,  had 
about  him  that  sort  of  slovenly  smartness  and  swaggering  gait  which  is  peculiar 
to  young  men  who  smoke  in  the  street  by  day,  shout  and  scream  in  the  same  by 
night,  call  waiters  by  their  Christian  names,  and  do  various  other  acts  and  deeds 
of  an  equally  facetious  description.  He  wore  a  pair  of  plaid  trousers,  and  a  large 
double-breasted  waistcoat,  and  out  of  doors  carried  a  thick  stick  with  a  big  top. 
He  eschewed  gloves,  and  looked,  upon  the  whole,  something  like  a  dissipated 
Robinson  Crusoe. 

This  is  a  description  which  is  very  rich  and  full  with  the  marrow 
of  information.  We  have  to  distinguish  between  the  picture 
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which  the  author  sets  himself  to  draw  (no  doubt  consciously  carica- 
tured) on  the  one  side,  and  the  pictures  which  scintillate  forth,  unin- 
tentionally, and  therefore  strictly  veraciously,  on  the  other.  When 
he  penned  this  comment  about '  gentlemen  who  smoke  in  the  street 
by  day,'  he  had  no  suspicion  that  it  would  be  an  illumination 
for  posterity  on  the  manners  of  the  time  he  was  discussing. 
Obviously  this  was  a  dreadful  solecism — for  a  young  gentleman  to 
smoke  in  the  streets  by  day.  For  a  middle-aged  gentleman  to  be 
dead  drunk  at  every  hour  of  the  twenty-four  was  as  nothing,  com- 
paratively. To-day  a  gentleman,  even  of  the  rank  of  the  medical 
student,  might  possibly  go  so  far  as  to  '  eschew  gloves '  without 
exciting  the  idea  of  '  a  dissipated  Kobinson  Crusoe.'  As  for  the 
'  fragrant  odour  of  full-flavoured  Cubas '  attending  Mr.  Allen,  we 
must,  of  course,  put  that  down  to  Dickens's  ignorance  of  '  the 
noxious  weed.'  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  tobacco  which 
gentlemen  in  their  position  would  have  smoked  would  never  have 
sprung  from  the  favoured  soil  of  that  tropical  island.  It  is  rather 
by  the  irony  of  fate  that  the  name  of  a  man  who  evidently  had  such 
a  horror  of  the  weed  should  have  been  associated  a  few  years  later 
with  a  brand  of  cigars  of  a  quality  other  than  that  of  those  which 
come  from  Havana,  under  the  name,  used  with  a  familiarity  which 
is  scarcely  less  than  blasphemous,  of  '  Pickwicks.' 

We  have  further  indications,  besides  this  just  referred  to,  that 
demeanour  in  the  public  streets  was  studied  with  much  attention. 
If  we  move  into  another  class  of  society,  and  consider  for  a  moment 
the  incidents  revolving  round  the  '  swarree  '  at  Bath  as  their  focus 
and  centre,  we  find  that  even  in  that  provincial  town  (though  no 
doubt  it  was  the  resort  of  all  the  fashion  of  the  day)  it  was  '  to  the 
great  horror  of  Mr.  John  Smauker  when  Sam  Weller  began  to 
whistle  '  as  they  went  along  the  street.  We  have,  of  course,  to  be 
careful  how  we  criticise  in  company  that  is  too  high  for  us,  and, 
again,  to  guard  ourselves  from  misconception  with  some  suspicion 
that  perhaps  our  author's  account  of  this  society  which  he  depicts 
so  much  to  our  edification  may  be  due  to  the  splendid  fertility  of 
his  imagination,  like  his  report  of  the  Dingley  Dell  cricket  match. 
We  had  perhaps  do  better  to  move  to  more  assured  ground.  This 
we  probably  reach  when  we  come  to  the  description  of  the  assembly 
in  the  same  town.  This  is  surely  a  rich  mine.  For  one  inci- 
dental point,  the  time  of  assemblage  is  notable — '  precisely  twenty 
minutes  before  eight  o'clock  that  night,  Angelo  Cyrus  Bantam, 
Esq.,  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  emerged  from  his  chariot  at  the 
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door  of  the  Assembly  Rooms.7  And  so  on.  That  marks  the  hour. 
There  was  dancing,  there  were  cards,  and  there  was  tea,  at  6rf.  a 
cup,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  anything  of  a  stronger 
nature,  either  in  the  way  of  solids  or  fluids.  It  was  not  until  after 
his  return  to  the  '  White  Hart '  that  Mr.  Pickwick  '  soothed  his 
feelings  with  something  hot.'  They  had  sat  at  the  card  table  till 
ten  minutes  past  eleven,  and  perhaps  it  was  partly  this  prolonged 
and  unaccustomed  abstinence  from  anything  stronger  than  tea  that 
led  Mr.  Pickwick  to  play,  in  a  manner  scarcely  worthy  of  his  great 
intellectual  powers,  with  the  painful  result  that  '  Miss  Bolo  rose 
from  the  table  considerably  agitated,  and  went  straight  home, 
in  a  flood  of  tears  and  a  sedan  chair.' 

It  was  an  age,  it  may  be  observed,  in  which  ladies  burst  into 
tears,  or  fell  into  faints,  on  every  conceivable  occasion  and  on  very 
slight  excuse.  The  widow  Bardell  in  the  embarrassed  embraces 
of  Mr.  Pickwick,  the  unconsciousness  and  ingenuous  self-betrayal 
of  the  maiden  aunt  when  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman  met  with  his  unhappy 
accident  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Winkle  and  many  more  cases  might  be 
cited  from  the  pages  of  this  story,  but  it  is  not  a  point  on  which  it  is 
worth  while  dwelling  because  it  is  illustrated  in  so  many  other  con- 
temporary stories  of  comparatively  little  note.  Miss  Bolo's  going 
off  in  the  sedan  chair  really  suggests  a  more  interesting  line  of 
criticism  than  her  flood  of  tears.  In  Bath,  it  appears,  they  were 
the  mode,  and  the  fact  reappears  with  all  the  agitating  circum- 
stances which  culminated  with  Mr.  Winkle,  in  light  attire,  bouncing 
first  into,  and  shortly  after  out  of,  the  sedan  chair  already  occupied 
by  Mrs.  Dowler.  It  would  seem,  however,  as  if  these  '  sedantary  ' 
means  of  conveyance,  as  some  shameless  punster  has  dared  to  name 
them,  were  certainly  not  the  ordinary  vehicles  for  gentlemen  to  use 
in  London,  whatever  they  may  have  been  for  the  ladies  in  Bath.  We 
may  distinguish  several  kinds  of  equipage.  There  is  the  chariot  in 
various  designs,  amongst  which  the  mail  cart  of  Lord  Mutanhed  has 
perhaps  first  claims  on  our  admiration,  and  other  different  kinds  of 
private  carriage,  such  as  the  open  barouche  in  which  Mr.  Wardle 
and  family  first  make  their  benevolent  appearance.  There  are  the 
regular  coaches,  with  Mr.  Weller,  Senior,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the 
boiled-beef  complexion  on  the  driver's  seat,  posting  along  the  roads, 
and  there  are  post-chaises,  which  can  be  hired  privately  on  great 
occasions,  such  as  that  triumphal  progress  in  which  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer  figured  on  the  roof  of  the  conveyance,  brandishing  a  flag 
in  one  hand  and  a  bottle  of  punch  in  the  other.  It  is,  however, 
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obviously  useless  to  attempt  to  go  through  the  whole  list  of  carriages 
of  the  day,  when  the  great  master  himself  could  arrive  no  closer  to 
the  description  of  one  of  them  than  by  the  strictly  negative  process 
of  remarking  that '  the  vehicle  was  not  exactly  a  gig,  neither  was  it 
a  stanhope.  It  was  not  what  is  commonly  denominated  a  dog- 
cart, neither  was  it  a  taxed  cart,  nor  a  chaise  cart,  nor  a  guillotined 
cabriolet.'  rH^ 

Now  one  of  the  questions  in  the  famous  Pickwick  examination 
paper  set  by  Mr.  Calverley  (C.S.C.)  might  well  have  been  a  definition 
of  a  '  guillotined  cabriolet.'  Did  Dickens  by  this  phrase  suggest 
the  guillotining  off  of  the  head  of  the  word,  into  '  cab,'  leaving 
'  riolet '  for  any  etymological  scavenger  to  carry  away  ?  I  do  not 
know.  This  I  know,  that  they  had  cabs  in  the  London  of  the  Pick- 
wickian day,  that  they  also  had  the  hackney  coach,  and  that  the 
latter  was  of  the  greater  glory ;  but  their  exact  relations  still  seem 
a  little  obscure. 

Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  in  conversation  with  his  father,  and  perhaps 
paying  him,  by  subtle  inference,  a  delicate  compliment  on  the 
superiority  of  the  mail  coach  to  other  vehicles,  replies  to  his  father's 
question  as  to  whether  Mr.  Pickwick  was  arriving  by  cab  with  '  Yes, 
he's  a-havin'  two  mile  o'  danger  at  eightpence,'  thus  indirectly 
throwing  an  illuminating  ray  on  the  scale  of  charges  at  that  period. 
The  relatively  greater  glory  of  the  hackney  coach,  as  compared  with 
the  cab,  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  arrangement  of  a  certain 
very  melancholy  procession  in  which  '  a  coach  having  been  pro- 
cured, the  four  Pickwickians  and  Mr.  Perker  ensconced  themselves 
therein,  and  drove  to  the  Guildhall,  Sam  Weller,  Mr.  Lowther  and 
the  blue  bag  following  in  a  cab.'  It  is  evident,  from  the  company 
which  it  accommodated,  that  the  coach  must  have  been  of  respect- 
able dimensions.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  the  pace  of  even 
this  more  glorious  mode  of  conveyance  usually  erred  on  the  side  of 
excess,  though  apparently  with  two  horses  attached  to  it,  for  on 
another  occasion  it  is  stated  that,  although  '  the  horses  "  went 
better  "  when  they  had  anything  before  them,'  they  accommodated 
their  pace  to  a  cart  immediately  preceding  them  all  along  Fleet 
Street.  But  '  Time  performs  wonders.  By  the  powerful  old 
gentleman's  aid  even  a  hackney  coach  gets  over  half  a  mile  of 
ground.'  Though  this  may  be  the  language  of  just  criticism,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  the  language  of  eulogy  of  the  pace  at  which  the 
j  ourney  was  accomplished.  Some  further  light  is  thrown  on  the 
correct  fares  on  a  very  early  page  of  the  story,  by  the  comment  of 
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the  driver  of  the  cab  which  Mr.  Pickwick  engaged  at  St.  Martin's-le- 
Grand  to  take  him  to  the  '  Golden  Cross,'  '  "  Only  a  bob's  vorth, 
Tommy,"  cried  the  driver,  sulkily,  for  the  information  of  his  friend 
the  waterman,  as  the  cab  drove  off.'  Some  doubts  on  the  veracity 
of  the  calculator  may  be  suggested  by  the  striking  information 
which  he  gave  Mr.  Pickwick  as  to  the  age  of  the  horse  and  the 
periods  for  which  it  was  commonly  kept  out  at  a  time,  but  it  would 
not  seem  that  this  gratuitous  statement  to  the  waterman  was  affected 
by  any  motive  which  could  reasonably  tempt  him  to  untruthful- 
ness.  It  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  cab-driver  proved  himself  truly 
akin  with  his  brethren  of  the  present  day  by  refusing  his  proper 
fare  with  contumely,  and  even  with  pugnacity,  when  it  was 
proffered,  and  though  he  was  eventually  induced  to  accept  it,  this 
drive  was  probably  the  most  costly  which  Mr.  Pickwick  ever 
undertook,  even  in  the  course  of  his  exceptionally  eventful  life, 
since  it  gained  him  the  expensive  privilege  of  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Jingle. 

The  illustrations  of  Seymour  and  '  Phiz  '  may  be  accepted,  with 
a  certain  discount  allowed  for  their  quite  conscious  and  intentional 
tendency  to  caricature,  as  giving  us  accurate  pictures  of  the  scenes 
in  which  the  great  drama  is  played.  They  give  us  a  cab,  and  many 
other  styles  of  vehicle,  but  we  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  a  hackney 
coach. 

It  has  been  very  often  remarked  that  Dickens's  conception  of 
his  central  character  altered,  much  for  the  better  and  nobler,  as 
the  story  went  forward.  His  first  idea,  undoubtedly,  was  to  make 
him  a  ridiculous  old  gentleman,  the  butt  of  all  the  world.  As  the 
tale  proceeds  the  author  grows  enamoured  with  his  great  creation, 
that  central  figure  develops  a  benevolence,  even  a  wisdom,  though 
tempered  by  an  ineradicable  simplicity  which  led  such  a  sagacious 
judge  of  men  as  Sam  Weller  to  speak  of  him  as  an  angel  in  tights. 

It  has  been  noted  less  often  that  during  the  course  of  the  tale 
Mr.  Winkle  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  become  progressively  more  juvenile. 
At  first  no  hint  is  given  of  any  great  difference  in  the  ages  of  the  four 
members  of  the  Pickwick  Club,  nor  do  the  early  illustrations  convey 
the  difference  to  us  with  any  distinctness.  It  seems  to  have  been 
only  when  he  had  brought  them  into  the  delightful  circle  of  Mr. 
Wardle's  family  party  that  the  author  entertained  the  idea  of 
making  Mr.  Winkle  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  suitable  in  point  of  age  to  be 
claimants  for  the  hands  of  Miss  Emily  Wardle  and  Miss  Arabella 
Allen.  From  that  point  the  relation  of  Mr.  Pickwick  towards  them 
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becomes  ever  more  and  more  paternal.  It  is  not  until  Mr.  Winkle 
had  collided  violently  with  Mr.  Sawyer  on  the  ice  and  Mr.  Pickwick 
issues  the  peremptory  order  '  Take  off  his  skates  '  that  we  hear  the 
first  sound  of  the  parental  note.  In  course  of  that  flagitious  trial 
in  which  so  much  aspersion  is  thrown  on  the  character  of  the  best 
of  men,  we  find  Mr.  Winkle  informing  Mr.  Phunky  that  Mr.  Pick- 
wick is  '  old  enough  to  be  his  father,'  and  finally,  in  his  match- 
making interview  with  Mr.  Winkle,  Senior,  Mr.  Pickwick  appears 
avowedly  in  the  light  of  a  second  parent  to  this  rejuvenated  protege. 
These  are  but  incidental  developments  in  the  course  of  the  best 
of  all  good  histories.  It  is  the  incidental  lights  that  it  has  been 
the  aim  of  this  paper  to  bring  into  relief.  Such  stern  and  con- 
scientious portrait  painting  as  that  of  the  Fleet  Prison  and  the 
Eatanswill  election  is  '  another  story,'  and  told  for  us  in  such  a  way 
as  to  need  no  commentator.  It  is  the  sidelights  which  are  apt  to 
escape  him  who  reads  as  he  runs.  Mr.  Pickwick  kissing  all  the 
ladies  as  he  says  good-bye  at  Manor  Farm  and  tapping  the  rosy 
cheeks  of  all  the  female  servants  as  he  presses  what  we  may  be  very 
sure  was  an  extremely  liberal  tip  into  the  hand  of  each — these  and 
the  like — are  the  points  which  are  apt  to  escape  notice.  Yet  they 
are  as  important  in  the  compilation  of  a  true  picture  of  the  times 
as  those  which  the  genius  of  the  writer  has  consciously  and 
triumphantly  laboured  to  make  vivid. 

HORACE  G.  HUTCHINSON. 
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THOUGH  four  years  had  passed  since  the  dreadful  day  upon  which 
he  and  his  wife  had  been  driven  from  their  Paradise,  and  though 
his  home  in  the  wilderness  was  not  distant  farther  than  a  few  miles 
from  his  old  content,  Adam  had  never  dared  to  go  back  to  the 
entrance  of  Eden,  to  find  out  whether  the  Angel  was  still  on  guard 
and  to  see  the  never-forgotten  flowers  blooming  along  the  top  of 
the  green  hedge  that  ran  all  round  the  garden  of  his  birth.  The 
longer  he  kept  himself  from  approaching  lost  beauties,  the  sharper 
became  his  wish  to  visit  at  least  the  boundaries  of  his  birthright, 
and  at  last  there  dawned  the  day  when  he  was  driven  back  to  Eden, 
with  a  force  almost  as  strong  as  that  by  which  he  had  been  driven 
out  into  what  seemed  so  comfortless  a  piece  of  the  world.  The 
forerunner  of  Joshua  and  Caleb,  he  it  was  who  first  went  to  look  for 
Canaan. 

He  was  a  splendid  forerunner.  As  he  stood  on  a  sandy  hillock, 
shading  his  eyes,  and  staring  in  the  direction  of  a  forest  that  kept 
the  earth-line  and  sky-line  from  seeming  to  be  one,  he  showed  by 
face  and  figure,  by  earnest  looks  and  unencumbered  muscles,  how 
largely  he  had  gained  by  waging  war  with  the  natural  disadvantages 
of  the  wilderness.  The  thistles  had  made  a  man  of  him.  While 
he  had  been  the  master  of  Eden  he  had  unknowingly  suffered  from 
the  plenty  of  plenty.  Too  much  had  fallen  to  his  share  too  easily, 
and  by  the  absence  of  struggle  he  had  been  softened  more  than  was 
good  for  him.  There  had  been  mercy  in  his  punishment,  as  he 
himself  was  beginning  to  be  aware.  In  Eden  his  back  had  never 
ached,  and  in  consequence  he  had  never  discovered  the  full  treasure 
of  rest ;  but  the  rough  ground  in  the  place  of  his  exile  from  lilies 
and  honey  and  smiling  listlessness  meant  pains  for  his  body,  sweat 
for  his  brow,  blisters  for  his  hands.  At  first  these  troubles  had 
often  caused  him  to  throw  himself  face  downward  among  the  weeds, 
in  moods  of  despair  and  rebellion,  but  later  he  began  to  find  the 
blessings  that  were  overlaid  by  seeming  curses,  and  he  grew  to 
enjoy  the  bliss  of  relaxation  from  work  at  the  evenfall,  and  to 
rejoice  in  the  sense  of  renewed  power  when  he  woke  at  dawn,  and 
to  look  with  simple  admiration  at  his  hardening  muscles.  He  saw 
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himself  in  a  pool,  and  believed  that  his  eyes  were  browner  than 
they  used  to  be  at  the  time  when  he  was  a  man,  idle  and  serene, 
among  ten  thousand  charms ;  and  beholding  the  deeper  colour, 
he  thought  that  the  brown  hue  of  the  soil  in  which  he  worked  day 
by  day  had  passed  into  his  eyes.  Along  his  brow  there  ran  several 
little  furrows,  small  copies  of  the  larger  furrows  he  drew  and  weeded 
in  the  wilderness  in  order  to  maintain  those  sweet  dependants  of 
his — the  wife  and  the  two  lovable  weaklings  of  whom  he  had  become 
so  fond  and  so  proud. 

He  who  had  been  but  a  prince  in  Eden  was  a  king  as  he  stood 
surveying  the  rocks  and  weeds  and  sand  that  lay  between  his  old 
and  his  new  home.  The  sunshine  nobly  illustrated  the  perfection 
of  his  body,  so  that  Eve,  who  was  watching  him  from  a  short 
distance  away,  was  stirred  by  the  feeling  that  had  already  caused 
her  husband  to  know  in  what  manner  his  loss  was  turning  into  gain. 
Suddenly  this  king  threw  both  arms  above  his  head,  as  if  longing 
to  have  something  toward  which  to  reach,  and  then  ran  down 
the  side  of  the  hillock  and  strode  off  in  the  direction  of  the  lost 
Paradise.  There,  in  that  hushed  solitude,  with  the  setting  of  a 
ragged  landscape,  the  miracle  of  human  walking  seemed  twice  a 
miracle. 

As  Adam  went  on  his  way,  feeling  life  so  heartily  at  work  in  his 
veins  that  the  abundance  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  strange  kind  of 
suffering,  he  knew  as  well  as  possible  that  he  was  in  search  of  adven- 
ture, and  that  his  unfamiliar  eagerness  was  of  a  kind  to  prevent  him 
from  bearing  with  patience  unheroic  life  of  the  sort  lived  through- 
out the  years  spent  in  the  Garden,  where  whatever  he  desired  to 
grasp  had  almost  pushed  itself  into  his  hand.  Because  the  defects  of 
sloth  had  been  revealed  to  him  by  activity,  he  was  feeling  a  sense 
of  triumph  as  he  strode  along  toward  the  abiding-place  of  languid 
flowers  and  inactive  birds,  so  that  he  smiled  the  conqueror's  smile 
whenever  he  overcame  some  difficulty  of  his  path.  He  very  much 
wanted  to  find  out  whether  the  Angel  with  the  dazzling  sword  was 
still  opposed  to  his  return,  but  he  was  conscious  of  no  desire  to  beg 
from  the  Angel  permission  to  wander,  even  for  a  few  hours,  in  the 
blossoming  glades  where  once  he  had  lived  with  unblistered  hands, 
for  he  had  grown  too  great  to  be  a  petitioner  for  what  did  not  dis- 
close the  blessings  reached  through  hardship.  In  despite  of  the 
knowledge  learnt  among  the  thistles,  he  could  not  keep  his  heart  from 
beating  faster  the  nearer  he  got  to  the  green  boundary  separating 
Paradise  from  the  less  fair  and  less  fertile  heritage  that  had  been 
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given  to  him  in  exchange  for  Eden.  On  getting  close  to  the  mar- 
vellous hedge,  he  began  to  walk  parallel  with  the  tall  line  of  verdure, 
lit  by  many  flowers,  that  once  had  been  commonplaces  to  his  eyes, 
and  now  were  a  strange  mingling  of  the  familiar  and  the  unfamiliar, 
because  the  wilderness  had  taught  him  a  new  vision.  Thus  he 
drew  near  to  the  gate  out  of  which  he  and  his  helpmeet  had  once 
passed  with  downbent  heads — children  of  dishonour,  emigrants 
from  a  leafy  heaven,  adventurers  so  ill-prepared  for  adventures.  He 
rounded  a  great  corner  of  evergreen,  and  suddenly  beheld  the 
Angel,  about  whose  head  the  whirling  sword  made  a  halo  of  light. 
Adam  stood  still,  speechless,  but  not  afraid,  and  not  instructed 
from  within  to  bow  his  head.  Mortality  knew  so  little  about 
Immortality  that  the  lesson  of  homage  had  not  yet  been  learnt. 
Neither  the  man  nor  the  Angel  spoke,  though  each  looked  at  the 
other  with  speaking  eyes.  Thus  they  remained,  the  human  con- 
fronting the  celestial,  till  the  shadow  of  a  vast  cedar  touched  Adam 
on  the  shoulder.  He  shook  a  little,  as  if  he  were  cold ;  and  with  that 
sense  of  coldness  came  also  the  conviction,  keen  and  final,  that  he 
was  content  to  stand  outside  the  Garden,  grateful  for  the  flowers 
in  the  hedge  and  grateful  for  the  leniency  by  which  he  was  allowed 
to  draw  so  near  to  the  lovely  signs  of  the  richer  loveliness  within, 
but  at  the  same  time  aware  that  a  Paradise  was  waiting  to  be  made 
by  him,  among  surroundings  that  could  no  longer  deceive  him  by 
their  roughness.  Because  he  had  been  compelled  to  depend  so 
largely  on  himself,  he  had  found  out  the  virtue  of  independence, 
and  felt  disinclined  to  go  where  he  was  not  wanted.  This  was  a 
gain  for  his  character,  thanks  to  the  thistles. 

Once  more,  moved  by  an  uncontrollable  impulse,  he  flung  both 
hands  above  his  head.  He  threw  them  upward,  because  he  felt 
that  there  was  more  of  him  than  he  was  able  to  use  all  at  once,  so 
that  he  longed  to  reach  what  appeared  to  be  out  of  his  reach.  The 
Angel  understood  him,  and  ceased  to  whirl  the  sword  around  his 
radiant  head. 

Passing,  without  a  word  of  cheer  or  a  sign  of  obeisance,  the 
keeper  of  the  entrance,  Adam  followed  the  great  hedge  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  till  suddenly  he  stopped,  amazed  by  a  sight  that 
caused  him  to  feel  more  strongly  than  ever  that  he  would,  in  his 
Master's  chosen  time,  discover  the  Paradise  hidden  among  the  sand 
and  rocks  and  weeds.  His  eyes  sparkled  with  joy,  for  he  had  come 
upon  a  sweet  band  of  runaways  from  Eden.  Quite  fifty  yards 
beyond  the  boundary,  rose  trees,  of  a  fair  stature  and  wide-awake 
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with  blossoms,  were  flourishing  in  soil  unlike  that  in  which  their 
parent  had  first  taken  root.  There  was  a  scattered  company  of 
them ;  and  several  yards  in  front  of  those  grouped  together  was 
one  that  seemed  to  be  the  captain  of  the  sally.  It  was  as  if  Paradise 
were  sending  out  a  flowery  expedition  in  search  of  man  and  woman. 
As  Adam  stared  at  these  pioneers — so  delicate  and  yet  so  hardy — he 
smiled  as  he  had  not  smiled  when  he  watched  the  blooms  looking 
toward  the  wilderness  from  the  green  border  of  his  old  home. 
Comfort  touched  his  breast.  Plainly  the  expedition  of  the  roses 
was  to  succeed  ;  plainly  man  was  to  be  joined  by  the  innocents  of 
Eden.  He  would  live,  perhaps,  to  teach  his  boys  which  was  honey- 
suckle, which  was  lavender,  which  was  love-lies-bleeding.  He 
wondered  whether  as  yet  any  bird  from  the  garden  had  passed  the 
circle  of  green  to  sit  among  the  rose  blooms  and  sing  in  astonished 
notes  a  liberty  not  fully  understood.  Even  as  he  wondered, 
Paradise  sent  other  inhabitants  to  search  for  the  departed  human 
beings.  This  time  the  outgoers  were  creatures  of  wings,  not 
petals.  Two  birds  flew  over  the  hedge  and  settled  upon  a  branch 
of  the  rose  that  was  at  the  head  of  the  search-party  of  roses.  These 
birds  were  the  Adam  and  Eve  of  the  family  of  Nightingales.  From 
a  nook  in  a  tulip  tree  they  had  caught  sight  of  a  familiar  face,  and 
in  their  delight  at  its  return  had  flown  whither  they  had  not  flown 
before.  In  the  days  when  they  were  close  companions  of  the 
master  and  mistress  of  Eden,  the  nightingales  had  been  accustomed 
to  settle  in  confidence  upon  the  hands  or  the  shoulders  of  their 
human  friends  ;  and,  remembering  this  sweet  comradeship,  Adam 
held  out  a  hand,  palm  upward,  to  serve  as  an  alighting-place. 
But  it  seemed  as  if  the  two  birds  were  wise  enough  to  perceive  that 
the  Adam  of  the  desert  had  grown  very  far  away  from  the  Adam  of 
Paradise.  They  could  not  understand  the  wrinkles  on  his  forehead, 
the  wildness  of  his  hair,  the  leanness  of  his  ribs.  They  sat  very 
near  to  him,  but  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  be  as  intimate 
with  him  as  once  they  had  been.  He  had  been  wont  to  pluck  them 
from  a  bush  as  if  he  were  picking  blossoms ;  but  at  each  of  his 
attempts  to  lift  them  from  the  rose  sprays  the  birds  flew  just  far 
enough  from  his  fingers  to  keep  themselves  from  being  captured. 
For  a  moment  a  small  shadow  fell  upon  the  man's  heart ;  yet  it 
soon  passed  away,  for  the  happiness  of  knowing  that  the  nightin- 
gales and  the  roses  had  thrown  in  their  lot  with  him  and  his  dear 
ones  was  more  than  enough  to  make  him  forget  the  distrust  of  his 
old  friends.  With  a  wife,  with  children,  flowers,  birds,  he  thought 
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it  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  raise  a  second  Paradise  on  the  ruins 
of  the  first.  Thinking  this,  he  began  to  walk  homeward.  There 
was  Eve  a  few  miles  away — Eve  hungering  to  know  what  had 
befallen  the  adventurer — and  he  was  longing  to  share  with  her  the 
history  of  the  unforgettable  experience. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  Adam  and  Eve, 
together  with  their  frolicsome  boys,  went  toward  Eden  with  more 
of  hope  than  fear,  for  Eve  was  unspeakably  anxious  to  behold  the 
birds  and  roses  that  had  begun  to  dare  the  roughnesses  lying  outside 
the  boundaries  of  the  Garden.  When  they  passed  the  Angel,  Eve 
bowed  her  head,  but  Adam  held  his  erect,  and  looked  straight  in 
front  of  him,  till  he  noticed  that  his  sons  were  slowly  approaching 
the  bright  guardian  of  the  gate,  when  he  took  both  children  by  the 
hand,  drawing  them  far  away  from  the  wonder  of  the  gleaming 
apparel  and  the  sword  that  made  a  fire  around  the  Angel's  head. 
It  was  not  till  she  heard  the  nightingale  singing  in  the  distance  that 
Eve  recovered  from  her  seriousness,  and  turned  her  eyes  on  her 
husband's  face.  Adam  was  pleased  by  the  look  in  them,  which  was 
grave  without  being  sad,  pathetic  without  being  mournful.  If  tears 
were  very  close  to  the  earnest  eyes  of  the  woman,  they  were 
trembling  between  restraint  and  unrestraint,  not  because  Eve  was 
living  in  memory  through  the  scene  of  her  expulsion  from  the 
Garden,  but  because  the  first  phrase  of  the  nightingale  was  of  an 
almost  unbearable  thrilling.  When  she  passed  round  the  great 
corner  of  greenery,  and  saw  the  birds  and  the  roses  plainly  in  the 
sunshine,  she  lost  all  control  of  herself  and,  sinking  upon  the  sand, 
wept  till  the  pain  of  intense  joy  had  grown  somewhat  less  keen. 
Then  she  stood  up — her  spirit  hovering  between  smiles  and  tears — 
and  stretched  out  her  hands  toward  the  company  of  valiant  roses, 
as  a  mother  stretches  out  her  arms  to  a  returning  prodigal.  Next 
she  ran  swiftly  to  the  captain  of  the  adventurers,  and  kissed  the 
blooms,  and  pressed  them  against  her  naked  heart.  Even  as  she 
did  this  she  cried  out  in  pain.  Looking  at  her  breast,  she  perceived 
that  blood  had  come  from  a  tiny  wound.  The  rose  had  been 
thornless  in  the  garden,  but  already  it  had  armed  itself  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  conquest  of  the  earth.  For  the  first  time  Beauty  had 
taken  a  weapon  into  her  hand. 

'  Let  us  sit  here  a  little  while,'  said  Eve  to  her  husband,  '  for 
joy  has  so  beset  me  that  I  tremble  in  all  my  limbs.  Perchance  the 
nightingale  will  sing  afresh.' 

'  It  may  be  so,'  answered  Adam. 
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Till  Eve  had  recovered  from  her  weariness,  Adam  made  no 
attempt  to  speak  to  her  about  the  thoughts  that  kept  his  mind 
busy  as  he  sat  not  far  from  the  roses,  with  his  wife's  head  resting 
upon  his  shoulder.  From  time  to  time  he  glanced  at  her  face,  to  see 
whether  the  eyes  were  open,  but  he  did  not  move,  for  he  was  happy 
in  such  a  state  of  content  as  he  had  not  enjoyed  since  the  day  upon 
which  he  had  been  forced  to  exchange  lilies  for  thistles.  When  at 
last  Eve  was  ready  to  listen  to  him,  he  began  to  tell  her  of  what  he 
was  thinking  ;  and  first  of  all  he  told  her  that  in  his  opinion  the  rose 
had  taken  on  a  new  loveliness  by  reason  of  being  alone  on  the  fringe 
of  the  desert,  for  in  Eden  the  presence  of  so  many  other  lovely 
flowers  had,  as  it  were,  stolen  from  this  blossom  a  part  of  her 
enchantment.  Beauty  had  worked  against  beauty.  The  excess 
had  been  a  blemish.  Then  he  bade  Eve  look  closely  at  his  eyes. 
Were  not  they  clearer  than  they  had  been  when  the  unbusied  life 
of  Eden  prevented  them  from  shining  with  eagerness  ?  Eve  declared 
them  to  be  brighter.  Then  he  bade  her  look  at  the  marks  of  toil 
upon  his  hands ;  and  when  she  had  praised  him  for  his  sinewy 
hardness,  he  suddenly  burst  out  with  the  expression  of  his  thankful- 
ness that  by  means  of  the  Serpent  and  the  Apple  he  had  escaped 
from  what  had  grown  to  be  nothing  nobler  than  a  collection  of 
humdrum  blisses.  On  hearing  this  statement,  Eve  was  for  a  little 
while  distressed,  and  fearful  that  the  Lord  of  the  Garden  would  find 
a  fresh  punishment  to  inflict  upon  them  because  of  her  husband's 
second  rebellion  ;  but  she  soon  became  calm,  and  at  last  smiled 
with  the  joy  of  full  understanding  when  she  heard  Adam  say  that 
without  his  fall  he  should  not  have  known  how  to  rise,  or  how  to 
make  from  sands  and  weeds  and  watchfulness  and  love  such  a  human 
Paradise  as  would  not  spoil  him  by  dulling  his  eyes  and  softening 
his  muscles.  It  was  not  by  scents  and  petals  that  he  was  to  arrive 
at  masterhood.  Eden  had  been  the  cradle  ;  the  world  outside  Eden 
was  to  be  a  school,  a  temple,  a  grave — a  three-in-one  demanding 
both  a  workaday  heart  and  a  workaday  soul.  Eve  listened  more 
and  more  intently,  and  agreed  so  well  that  she  did  not  tremble  in 
the  smallest  measure  when  Adam  said  that  even  if  the  Angel  ceased 
to  stand  on  guard  at  the  entrance  he  should  not  attempt  to  re- visit 
the  glades  of  his  first  home.  It  was  enough  to  be  sure  that  such 
qualities  of  Paradise  as  were  best  for  their  natures  would  be  sent  in 
due  course  to  them  by  the  All-wise  Master  of  the  Garden.  Could 
He  have  begun  more  lovingly  than  by  sending  the  roses  and  the 
nightingales,  both  of  which  were  signs  of  other  embassies  destined 
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to  take  the  desert  road  ?  The  honeycomb  style  of  Eden  was  a 
thing  of  the  past.  What  was  to  take  its  place  was  a  tonic  mingling 
of  honey  and  gall,  the  gall  being  for  use  as  a  sweetener  of  the  honey. 
While  the  husband  and  wife  spoke  there  of  what  had  gone  and 
what  was  to  come,  round  and  round  them  ran  two  small  merry- 
makers, all  dazzle  and  laughter  and  suppleness,  throwing  bright 
glances  toward  their  parents  whenever  they  hoped  to  be  praised 
for  some  swerve  of  body  or  pretty  piece  of  wrestling.  When  at 
last  the  children  had  spent  all  their  gay  forces,  they  were  glad  to 
fling  themselves  down  not  far  from  the  elders,  panting  because  of 
their  frolic,  and  still  showing  sparks  of  innocent  mischief  in  their 
clear  eyes.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  another  pair  of  creatures 
left  the  safety  of  the  Garden,  to  try  the  world  beyond,  as  mankind, 
and  rosekind,  and  birdkind  had  already  begun  to  do.  The  new 
adventurers  were  butterflies  most  glorious  to  behold.  They  settled 
side  by  side  on  a  bloom  belonging  to  the  captain  of  the  roses,  and 
appeared  to  be  watching  the  human  family.  Their  splendid  apparel 
made  the  children  forget  how  tired  they  had  grown  by  reason  of 
their  active  merriment.  The  boys  ran  toward  the  strangers  ;  the 
strangers  rose  in  the  air,  curving  beyond  the  reach  of  the  out- 
stretched hands,  not  in  a  state  of  fear,  but  in  a  state  of  doubt 
mingled  with  wonder,  since  never  before  had  the  butterflies  seen 
small  and  nimble  images  of  the  man  whom  they  had  known  as  the 
overlord  of  Eden.  Thus  it  was  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  able  to 
watch  a  game  between  the  winged  and  the  unwinged,  and  to  laugh 
when  the  butterflies  allowed  themselves  to  go  within  an  inch  of  being 
caught,  or  when  the  boys,  overreaching  themselves,  fell  flat  on  the 
ground,  and  there  lay  to  recover  breath  for  a  fresh  attempt  to  take 
out  of  the  air  what  seemed  to  them  to  be  floating  pieces  of  magic. 
At  last  there  was  a  truce.  The  butterflies  sat  again  on  the  rose, 
while  the  children  threw  themselves  on  the  sand,  a  few  yards  apart, 
so  thoroughly  wearied  by  the  chase  that  they  soon  fell  fast  asleep. 

Then  it  seemed  as  if  the  nightingale  were  suffering  from  the 
loveliest  kind  of  heartache,  for,  from  a  twig  on  the  rose  bush  nearest 
to  the  sleepers,  he  poured  into  the  air  what  might  well  have  been  a 
mingling  of  love  and  benediction  and  foreboding.  Adam  and  Eve 
leaned  toward  the  children  ;  the  very  rose  bush  leaned  toward  the 
children  ;  the  sky  itself  seemed  to  come  nearer  with  a  coverlet  the 
tint  of  succory  blossoms.  It  was  as  if  much  of  earth  and  more  of 
heaven  were  joined  in  those  minutes  of  sacred  tuition  to  show  the 
first  parents  the  strength  of  the  pathetic  strengthlessness  of  little 
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children.  Moved  at  the  same  moment  by  a  feeling  such  as  they 
had  never  before  felt,  the  father  and  mother  rose  to  their  feet  and 
stood  very  close  to  the  sleeping  boys,  gravely  looking  down  at  the 
languid  curves  of  the  beautiful  bodies.  Impelled  by  he  knew  not 
what  emotion,  Adam  turned  from  the  group  and  walked  with 
downbent  head  toward  the  Garden.  Instantly  the  nightingale 
ceased  to  sing.  As  no  bird  was  singing  in  the  first  home  of  birds, 
the  silence  caused  Adam  to  lift  his  head,  so  that  he  perceived  in  what 
direction  he  was  walking.  He  thrust  out  a  hand,  as  if  to  push  away 
from  him  the  easy  abundance  of  Paradise,  turned  quickly  upon  his 
heel,  and  ran  back  to  the  dear  ones  for  whose  lifeblood  he  had 
battled  against  the  unfruitful  growths  of  the  wilderness.  The 
nightingale  caused  the  air  to  ripple  with  song,  and  then  flew  a  short 
distance  in  the  direction  of  Adam's  thorn-besieged  home  in  the 
wild.  The  bird  was  immediately  followed  by  his  mate  and  the  pair 
of  butterflies.  With  a  hoarse  exclamation,  Adam  snatched  up  one 
of  the  boys,  whom  he  pressed  with  almost  savage  violence  against 
his  heart.  Eve  lifted  the  other  child,  and  kissed  him  into  wakeful- 
ness.  Then  they  began  to  walk  homeward,  while  in  front  of  them 
there  fluttered  in  a  succession  of  little  journeys  some  of  the  songless 
colour  and  coloured  song  of  the  Garden,  as  offerings  of  the  mercy 
that  was  willing  to  show  the  sinners  in  what  way  they  could  best 
recover  the  benignant  regard  of  the  Almighty.  Thus  for  the  second 
time  in  their  history  they  walked  side  by  side  away  from  the 
Garden  that  had  been  prepared  for  them.  When  the  Angel  drove 
them  in  front  of  him,  each  departing  footstep  had  been  a  separate 
punishment,  and  lowered  eyelids  had  told  of  their  humiliation ; 
but  when,  having  turned  from  the  great  hedge,  they  moved  of  their 
own  accord  out  into  the  wilderness,  they  did  not  go  in  shame,  nor 
as  if  they  were  treading  on  their  own  hearts,  because  each  was  loaded 
with  an  armful  of  what  was  to  be  used  as  so  lovely  a  beginning  of  the 
second  Paradise  for  which  they  dared  to  hope  and  for  which  they 
intended  to  labour. 

NORMAN  GALE. 
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WE  have  seen  during  1908  two  punitive  expeditions  on  the  North- 
West  Frontier  of  India  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion.  A  con- 
clusion peculiarly  successful  for  three  reasons.  First,  that  they 
achieved  their  object,  in  rendering  tit  for  tat,  sharp  reprisals  of 
the  old  Scriptural  variety,  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth,  which  was  what  they'  were  intended  to  do.  Secondly, 
because  they  were  of  short  duration,  which  meant  a  small  bill  of 
costs ;  and,  thirdly,  because  the  '  butcher's  bill '  was  low.  In 
the  Napoleonic  metaphor,  few  eggs  were  needed  for  the  omelet. 
The  causes  of  success  are  not  far  to  seek.  Staunch,  well-trained 
troops,  definite  orders  from  above,  an  active,  determined  leader, 
a  good  bandobust l  and,  as  much  or  more  than  anything  else,  troops 
trained  to  work  together  with  their  leaders,  staffs,  and  depart- 
ments. The  staunch  implements  are  matters  of  old  standing. 
Their  good  training  is  largely  of  modern  birth,  in  certain  respects  ; 
but,  especially  in  the  regiments  that  come  of  the  old  Frontier  Force, 
there  was  a  basis  of  the  finest  rough-and-tumble  hill-training  in 
the  world.  It  is  in  the  non-frontier  corps  that  the  modern  training 
has  produced  results.  It  is,  however,  the  modern  musketry 
training,  born  to  some  extent  of  the  Tirah  experiences,  but  more 
fully  of  the  Boer  War,  that  is  the  secret  of  our  immunity  on  the 
transfrontier  hills.  The  organisation  that  makes  for  prompt  and 
successful  operations  is  largely  due  to  the  former  experience  of 
frontier  campaigns,  improved  by  modern  training,  and  welded  into 
a  fighting  power  by  the  systematic  reorganisation  of  the  Indian 
Army  for  the  purpose  of  war,  the  result  of  the  last  few  years'  work. 
The  recent  expeditions  were  simply  counter-raids  to  make  the 
tribesmen  across  the  Border  realise  that  two  could  play  the  game. 
There  was  no  question  of  civilising  or  settlement.  The  Zakka 
Khel  and  Mohmands  had  been  raiding  ceaselessly  across  the  Border 
for  some  time.  Murder  and  plunder  were  of  almost  daily  occur- 
rence, all  remonstrances  to  tribal  authorities  were  unavailing, 
and  the  British  Border  and  its  peaceful  inhabitants  were  calling 
out  for  some  action  to  be  taken.  The  only  action  possible  that 
1  The  comprehensive  Indian  word  for  arrangements  of  all  kinds. 
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would  have  immediate  effect  was  a  punitive  counter-raid  on  a 
large  scale,  that  would  make  the  tribes  generally  realise  that 
peaceful  behaviour  paid  better. 

So  far,  so  good.  The  expeditions  were  signally  successful,  and 
inflicted  more  loss  of  life  than  they  suffered,  destroying  the  towers 
and  property  of  those  sections  of  the  tribes  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  perpetual  raiding.  Now,  however,  to  the  annoyance 
of  all,  almost  before  the  ruined  Border  towers  have  ceased  to  smoke, 
fresh  raids  occur.  Sharp  though  the  lesson  has  been,  it  has  not 
been  thoroughly  learnt.  And  the  public  in  India  and  at  home 
are  asking  querulously,  Why  ?  Has  Sir  James  Willcocks  failed  to 
carry  out  his  orders  ?  Have  the  Government  of  India  faltered  in 
a  necessarily  stern  policy  ?  Has  our  whole  treatment  of  the 
Border  been  a  mistake  ?  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  Men  of  vast 
experience  have  handled  the  frontier  ;  we  have  tried  many  policies. 
We  have  marched  up  valleys,  and  sat  in  them  to  give  support  to 
the  peaceful  members  of  the  tribe  ;  we  have  occupied  posts  on  the 
fringe,  we  have  given  local  service  to  ne'er-do-weels  in  the  hope  of 
taming  them.  We  have  tried  titles  and  honours,  we  have  given 
allowances  for  good  behaviour,  we  have  burnt  and  harried  for 
bad;  our  army  provides  good  service  for  many.  We  have  left 
them  severely  alone  for  a  sojourn,  which  only  meant  that  they 
raided.  Every  conceivable  policy  has  been  tried  in  the  way  of 
wise  and  kindly,  as  well  as  rigorous  dealing  that  those  experienced 
in  frontier  policy  could  devise.  Cavagnari  and  Mackeson  and 
Donald  and  Dean  and  MacMahon  are  all  names  to  conjure  with, 
or  have  been  in  their  time.  Many  of  our  frontier  officers  have 
received  an  unexampled  devotion  and  attained  an  incredible 
personal  influence  over  the  clansmen.  True  to  their  history,  these 
have  at  times  killed  their  best  friends  for  the  glory  of  God  and  His 
Prophet.  Mackeson,  who  had  laboured  among  them  for  years, 
dies  with  a  knife  in  his  back.  Harman,  who  was  in  direct  sympathy 
with  all  their  feelings  and  to  whom  they  gave  unlimited  confidence, 
is  bayoneted  at  his  own  mess-table.  But  this  is  the  everyday 
chance  of  those  who  serve  their  country  and  the  interests  of  its 
subjects  on  the  Afghan  Border. 

Punitive  expeditions,  too,  are  no  new  things.  Sir  Charles 
Napier  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell  had  been  obliged  to  make  them, 
from  the  Peshawur  valley,  against  these  same  Mohmands  after 
similar  raids,  a  year  or  so  before  the  Mutiny.  During  the  Afghan 
War  every  tribesman  who  could  steal  on  the  lines  of  communica- 
tions did  so  under  arms.  Withal,  war  and  murder  and  outrage  are 
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done  with  a  certain  bonhomie  and  merriment  and  humorous  sugges- 
tion, born  no  doubt  of  the  sympathy  with  the  British  officer  and 
knowledge  of  his  ways  acquired  in  our  service.  At  a  truce  the 
tribal  envoys  will  come  in  to  discuss  affairs  wearing  their  British 
medals.  They  will  during  action  signal  back  to  us  in  our  own 
code  humorous  comments  on  the  accuracy  of  our  artillery  fire. 
'Tis  a  queer  state  of  affairs,  and,  except  to  those  to  whom  daily 
wont  has  made  it  seem  most  natural,  is  an  enigma  with  no  solution. 

And  yet  the  cause  of  it  all  is  the  simplest  of  all  the  simple  laws 
that  have  ruled  this  earth.  In  the  vernacular  of  Hindustan  it  is 
'  peth  ki  bat,'anglic6,  the  '  law  of  the  empty  stomach  ' — the  same 
that  sends  men  to  break  windows  in  Trafalgar  Square  and  sent  the 
French  aristocracy  to  the  guillotine.  It  is  the  law  that  has  affected 
every  highland  race  that  ever  was,  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
to  those  of  Afghanistan  ;  and  more  especially  Highlanders,  for  the 
reason  that  the  hills  breed  many  and  feed  few.  That  is  all — breed 
many  and  feed  few,  which  is  practically  the  reason  of  the  great 
wanderings  of  races  in  the  history  of  man.  The  life  in  snow-swept 
hills  is  hard  and  the  fare  scanty,  and  that,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
means  many  sons.  Highland  mothers  are  notoriously  fruitful. 
And  because  the  hills  breed  many  and  feed  few  you  have  the 
essence  of  the  frontier  problem  in  a  nutshell.  There  are  many 
side-issues  born  of  many  generations  of  a  life  in  which  the  hand 
keeps  the  head,  such  as  the  love  of  adventure,  the  habit  of  war 
and  feud,  and  the  scant  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  human  life. 
They  complicate  the  problem  in  this  way  :  that  being  peth  ki  bat, 
the  obvious  solution  of  filling  the  empty  stomach  by  the  offer  of  a 
living  wage  does  not  fill  the  mind  fed  on  generations  of  adventure. 

For  a  thousand  years  and  more,  the  hungry,  hardy  people  of 
the  hills  have  sought  fortune  elsewhere.  They  have  poured  into 
India  with  every  invader  from  Genghis  Khan  and  Timur  the  lame 
Tartar  to  those  of  Nadir  Shah  and  Ahmed  the  Abdalli.  When  not 
in  the  train  of  the  invader,  they  have  come  down  to  take  service 
in  the  forces  of  the  local  kings  and  nobles,  with  nothing  but  a  fine- 
drawn abdomen,  a  good  sword,  and  a  knife  for  the  side  issues,  as 
their  stock-in-trade.  Every  one  had  the  chance  to  hack  his  way 
to  power,  and  if  he  had  not  the  parts  to  be  a  leader  he  rested  among 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Schwartzreiters.  The  good  climate  of 
Hindustan  stood  the  race  in  stead,  for  as  one  swashbuckler  came 
to  power,  married  all  the  girls  he  could  carry  off,  and  begat  children, 
the  stock  degenerated,  and  left  room  for  the  next  generation  to 
start  afresh.  For  centuries  has  this  been  going  on,  ever  easing  the 
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bubbling  cauldron  of  birth  that  the  clanswomen  served,  from 
undue  pressure,  in  the  hills  that  breed  many  and  feed  few.  Half 
the  princes  and  nobles  of  India  that  now  keep  their  place  despite 
physical  deterioration  of  race,  under  the  British  aegis,  are  of 
Pathan  stock,  and  some  are  own  cousins  to  the  men  immediately 
across  our  Border.  When  the  hand  of  the  British  fell  on  the  strife- 
torn  land,  every  Mahratta  and  Rajput  prince  had  corps  of  Arabs 
and  Pathans,  called  Wilayatis  or  '  foreigners.'  Swarms  of  lads 
from  the  frontier  hills  were  living  at  their  ease  on  other  people's 
flocks  and  produce,  and  taking  sides  in  every  bit  of  king-making 
that  might  be  going,  or  cutting  out  principalities  for  themselves, 
as  good  English  George  Thomas  did  for  himself  too.  The  whole 
of  the  large  tract  of  India  known  to  this  day  as  B-ohilcund,  or 
the  country  of  the  Rohillas  or  hillmen,  is  in  the  hands  of  their 
descendants.  For  many  years  Rohilla  bands  was  only  another 
name  for  robber  bands. 

When  the  Moghul  Empire  tottered  and  the  Emperor  became  a 
puppet  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  whichever  party  should  be  upper- 
most, large  numbers  of  Rohillas  and  Wilayatis  were  turned  loose 
on  the  country,  and  gradually  collected  in  the  bands  that,  notorious 
as  the  Pindaris,  for  almost  a  generation  held  the  whole  of  Hindustan 
in  terror.  It  took  the  Mahratta- cwm-Pindari  war  of  1817-19  to 
break  finally  the  back  of  this  confederacy  of  mercenary  soldier 
republics.  The  remnant  was  hunted  down  for  years,  till  at  last 
the  land  had  peace,  and  they  fell  away  in  various  guises.  Some 
were  admitted  as  landowners,  and  settled  down  ;  many  became 
troopers  in  the  old  Irregular  Horse  in  the  Company's  service  ;  some 
founded  the  original  fanatical  colony  of  Sitana  in  the  Trans-Indus 
border  country  of  the  Kohistan,  where  they  survive  to  this  day. 
Whatever  became  of  them,  there  was  an  end  for  all  time  of  the 
baton  in  the  knapsack  for  the  swordsman  of  the  Afghan  hills. 
Within  thirty  years  of  the  smashing  of  the  Mahratta-Pindari 
terror  the  British  were  closing  on  the  tribal  border,  and  in  forty 
years  the  red  line  was  drawn  hard  and  fast  at  the  foot  of  the  tribal 
foot-hills,  barring  the  way  to  fortune.  Ever  since  that  time  we 
have  been  sitting  on  the  safety-valve,  and  it  is  small  wonder  if 
now  and  again  there  is  an  explosion. 

For  the  first  decade  or  so  after  the  curtain  had  been  rung  down 
on  the  Pindari  drama,  those  of  that  community  were  well  enough 
satisfied  with  their  prospects  in  the  Irregular  Horse  and  such  Govern- 
ment service  as  they  could  obtain.  Those  who  take  part  in  a 
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wreck  accept  gladly  what  remains.  When  we  read  of  the  spirit 
of  some  of  the  old  Hindustani  Cavalry  of  the  last  fifty  years  of  the 
Company's  Raj,  it  should  be  remembered  that  many  of  them  were 
either  Border-born  Pathans  or  their  immediate  descendants.  Since 
those  days  the  sitting  on  the  safety-valve  has  blocked  the  natural 
hereditary  outlet  of  a  crowded  people.  Our  service  has  given  an 
honourable  method  of  obtaining  a  living  to  tribesmen,  with  the 
small  rewards  and  respectable  position  to  which  a  native  officer  can 
attain ;  but  it  gives  no  chance  for  the  man  who  is  at  the  bottom  to 
come  out  top  by  a  turn  of  fortune's  wheel  and  his  own  daring — 
the  which  chance  is  dear  to  the  thought  of  every  Asiatic.  In  the 
dead  level  of  British  administration  all  goes  with  the  dull  precision 
of  a  London  suburb.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  the  more  daring 
spirits  rebel.  For  them  the  life  of  a  soldier  and  the  position  to  be 
attained  in  the  native  commissioned  ranks,  whether  in  the  regulars 
or  in  the  levies,  has  small  attraction.  Exactly  as,  in  the  shires,  you 
will  find  some  men  who  care  not  a  rap  for  riding  across  country 
if  they  know  for  sure  that  there  is  good  landing  across  the  fence, 
so  there  are  men  on  the  Border  for  whom  life  has  no  zest  if  a  life  is 
not  at  the  hazard.  Only,  across  the  Border  there  are  more  lads 
with  this  turn  of  mind  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  villas  of  Merrie 
England.  All  of  which  brings  us  back  to  the  same  text,  that  the 
hills  breed  more  than  they  feed,  and  that  because  they  have  done 
so  for  a  thousand  years  and  more  there  is  bred  a  feeling  of  adventure 
which  scouts  quiet  work  abroad  for  the  living  that  cannot  be  got 
on  the  hillside. 

This  is  the  main  issue,  the  peth  ki  bat  in  the  pithy  vernacular, 
or  'law  of  the  empty  stomach.'  There  are,  however,  many  side- 
issues  and  by-products  born  of  the  centuries  of  the  world ngs  of 
Nature's  laws.  There  is  the  red  line,  across  which  a  man  may  not 
cut  his  wife's  nose  off  and  where  no  one  will  hand  her  back  to  the 
husband  from  whom  she  has  fled.  Bluebeard  across  the  Border  is 
a  very  real  person.  The  eternal  feminine  fleeing  from  her  irate 
lord  is  allowed  within  the  British  Empire  to  maintain  her  nose 
the  which  is  an  everlasting  and  very  proper  grievance,  no  doubt. 
Then,  again,  all  the  world  over,  the  old  priesthood  is  against  pro- 
gress. The  mullah,  jealous  of  his  temporal  power,  is  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  foreigner  and  his  enlightening  ways,  and  preaches 
hatred  to  the  kaffir.  l  Glory  for  all  and  heaven  for  those  who  bleed ' 
is  his  cry  as  he  rolls  the  drum  ecclesiastic  for  the  old  faith  and  his 
priestly  pay.  Fortunately,  the  priest  is  only  allowed  to  beat  the 
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war-drum  when  it  more  or  less  suits  the  mood  of  the  tribe,  and 
gets  short  shrift  if  he  is  inopportune,  so  that  there  is  some  check 
in  ordinary  times  on  the  church  militant  of  Islam.  The  undisguised 
hostility  of  the  mullahs  is,  however,  a  factor  that  is  constant. 

Across  the  line  the  ways  and  habits  of  life  are  entirely  different 
from  what  they  are  in  British  India,  or  even  in  Afghanistan  itself. 
Within  reach  of  the  various  governorships  under  the  central 
authority,  the  Amir's  writ  does  to  some  extent  run.  The  law  is 
the  law  of  the  ever-ready  sword  and  noose,  cruel,  unmerciful,  and 
capricious,  but  still  a  law,  with  some  profession  of  principle  behind 
it.  The  Amir  is  a  patriarch  who  is  at  all  times  open  on  principle 
to  the  petition  of  those  in  distress.  Within  the  red  line,  the  happy 
shirt-sleeve  law  of  Nicholson  and  Herbert  Edwardes  and  the 
Lawrences  has  perforce  given  way  to  lawyer's  law,  irksome  and 
unsuitable,  but  it  brings  peace  and  security  of  life  and  property. 
It  is  between  these  two  laws  in  the  mass  of  tumbled  hills  that 
the  tribal  element  reigns  unchecked.  Some  tribes  own  entirely  the 
sway  of  their  chiefs  and  elders.  It  was  with  tribes  such  as  these 
that  the  famous  Sandeman  system  was  carried  out  with  such 
effect  by  that  strong  man  and  his  pupils.  Where  there  was  a 
recognised  chief,  Sandeman  made  him  more  so  by  moral  and 
material  help.  In  other  portions  of  the  Border,  chiefs  there  are 
none  and  elders  are  bagatelle.  Every  man  fights  for  his  own  hand, 
and  owns  little  of  law  from  any  one.  With  such  as  these  the 
representative  jirgas  are  representative  only  in  name,  and  cannot 
bind  the  tribe  to  anything  unless  the  majority  of  the  young  men 
are  with  them.  Of  such  democratic  conditions,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  are  the  Mohmands,  the  Afridis,  the  Masuds,  and  the 
Wazirs,  firebrands  all  and  fascinating  scoundrels  to  boot.  When 
one  village  is  at  feud  with  another,  it  would  be  quite  usual  for 
the  children  of  one  village  to  catch  a  toddler  of  the  other,  and, 
stretching  his  little  weasand,  sever  it  with  a  penknife  in  high 
glee,  for  of  such  is  the  trans-border.  Generations  of  the  struggle 
for  life  have  made  life  of  no  account. 

If  you  live  on  the  frontier  in  the  autumn  you  will  see  the  kafilas 
come  in  of  those  tribes  further  afield  who  have  traded  from  time 
immemorial.  They  are  largely  of  the  great  Ghilzai  race  who  for 
several  generations  found  an  emperor  for  Delhi.  Men  tell  you  that 
Ghilzai  means  simply  robber.  Others,  that  it  is  Turki  for  men  of 
the  sword.  Be  that  as  it  may,  out  of  the  highlands  of  Afghanistan 
they  come  without  being  Afghans  proper,  who  are  of  the  race  of 
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the  pearl  that  claim  descent  from  one  eighteenth  in  direct  succession 
from  Saul.  Semitic  the  Duranis  or  Afghans  proper  certainly  are, 
from  their  names  and  their  features  and  their  title  of  the  Ben-i-Israel. 
The  Ghilzais,  who  are  not  Afghans,  however,  look  equally  Jewish, 
and  one  of  their  largest  tribes  is  called  the  Suleiman  Khel,  or  the 
tribe  of  Solomon.  They  are  to  be  seen  each  autumn  coming  down 
to  British  India  by  the  Khyber  or  the  Gomal  by  the  tens  of  thousands, 
with  their  camels  and  their  families  and  their  ox  and  their  ass  and 
everything  that  is  theirs.  The  everything  includes  some  remark- 
ably comely  laughing  lasses,  and  whole  swarms  of  sturdy  children, 
who  have  learnt  to  turn  cart-wheels  for  the  British  halfpenny. 
They  come  down  the  passes  from  the  comparatively  settled  govern- 
ment of  Afghanistan,  through  the  tribal  hills.  As  each  Border 
tribe  has  a  way  of  levying  cess  and  toll  at  the  sword's  point,  the 
Ghilzais  come  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  give  a  Roland  for  an  Oliver 
any  day.  Yet  the  tribes  succeed  in  getting  some  geldt.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  British  to  guard,  so  far  as  may  be  by  corps  of  tribal 
militia,  these  great  trading  highways,  and  the  policy  has  met  with 
some  success.  This  yearly  exodus  of  the  Ghilzais  from  the  plateaux 
beyond  Ghuzni  is  done  with  much  order.  Tribe  by  tribe,  clan  by 
clan,  sept  by  sept,  they  march  to  tuck  of  drum  ;  the  headman,  with 
a  martini  over  his  shoulder  and  a  brass-bossed  target  on  his  back, 
strides  at  the  head  of  his  caravan.  Behind  on  the  camels,  in 
lacquered  litters,  ride  the  comely  women,  and  the  children  and  the 
puppy  dogs  and  the  Persian  pussy  cats  tied  together  and  fighting. 
The  comely  lady  of  the  last  decade  is  not  accorded  a  camel,  but 
straggles  behind,  carrying  the  teapot,  and  privileged  to  collect 
fuel  for  the  fire  and  catch  the  escaped  camel.  If  tiresome  and 
garrulous,  she  is  left  by  the  wayside,  while  the  laughing  ladies  of 
the  lacquered  litters  never  seem  to  see  their  lot  waiting  them.  At 
the  British  Border,  arms  are  deposited  till  the  return  in  the  spring. 
The  women  and  the  old  men  form  large  camps  within  the  Border, 
and  the  men  drift  off  to  trade  all  over  India.  In  former  years 
numbers  went  to  Australia,  and  came  back  well-to-do  and  speaking 
Australian  English  as  to  the  manner  born.  Now  and  again  a  white 
woman  has  come  with  them,  and  gone  up  in  the  lacquered  litters 
to  Ghuzni.  Whether  they  have  stuck  to  the  litters,  or  whether  in 
old  age  they  will  follow  the  fate  of  the  others  whose  beauty  has 
departed,  does  not  transpire.  The  white  race  here  too  may 
succeed  in  asserting  iteelf. 

But  the  Powindahs,  as  these  Ghilzai  tribes  are  called,  are  not 
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the  same  as  the  tribesmen  of  the  frontier  hills,  though  to  the  casual 
eye  there  is  little  difference.  All  from  Afghanistan  except  the 
Afridis  have  the  same  Jewish  appearance,  and  answer  to  the  names 
of  Moses  and  Abraham  and  Joseph  and  Jesus,  and  likewise  are  of 
the  Circumcision.  The  Afridis  are  probably  Aryan  and  possibly 
Rajput,  and  old  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Aproetae,  in  the  hills 
round  the  Khyber,  which  to  this  day  is  the  exact  pronunciation 
that  an  Afridi  has  for  his  own  name.  The  sight  of  a  Ghilzai  caravan 
is  probably  the  same  now  as  it  has  been  for  many  a  thousand  year, 
and  to  see  this  exodus  is  without  doubt  to  see  the  chosen  people 
as  they  appeared  in  the  Sinai  peninsula,  for  the  East  is  a  country 
that  changes  not  when  left  to  itself  by  the  West. 

Now  the  actual  condition  of  the  Border  tribes  is  puzzling,  and 
may  roughly  be  described  as  follows.  It  is  well  to  follow  the 
geography  of  the  regions.  We  have  the  plains  of  Hindustan 
running  level  up  to  the  Indus,  for  the  Panjab  is  but  the  continuation 
of  Hindustan.  Then  from  the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Aral  vast 
plains  run  up  at  a  higher  elevation  to  meet  them.  Between  the 
Oxus  and  the  Indus  the  surface  of  the  country,  like  the  wrinkles 
in  a  bowl  of  porridge,  has  been  crowded  up  and  compressed  till 
it  has  burst  into  the  most  difficult  devil-sea  of  mountains  in  the 
world.  From  the  plains  and  plateaux  to  the  north  and  north-east, 
where  have  lain  the  crucible  of  the  Aryan  and  many  another  race,  the 
various  rulers  and  invaders  of  historic  India  have  swept  down. 
En  route  they  have  peopled  the  various  valleys  left  among  the  porridge 
hills.  Over  these  people  the  rulers  of  the  northern  plateaux  have 
gained  and  held  sway  in  the  wider  valleys  that  were  at  all  accessible. 
There  have  been  emperors  and  rulers  and  princes  in  Khiva  and 
Balk  and  Samarkand  and  Herat  and  Kandahar  and  Kabul.  Never 
a  ruler,  however,  has  held  the  tumbled  hills  between  the  Kabul- 
Kandahar  road  and  the  Indus,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  ill  taking 
the  breeks  off  a  highlander.  The  ethnology  of  the  tribes  is  a 
puzzle.  The  mixture  is  very  great.  The  Tartar  and  Moghul 
invasion  and  the  hordes  that  followed  with  them  swallowed  up  the 
smaller  tribes,  carried  off  their  women,  left  settlements  in  the 
more  accessible  valleys,  incorporated  weak  clans  and  invented  a 
genealogy  for  them.  Afghanistan  itself — that  is,  the  present 
kingdom  of  Kabul,  which  for  a  recent  generation  or  so  has  included 
Kabul,  Kandahar,  and  Herat — contains  many  races.  The  term 
'Afghan '  has  two  accepted  meanings :  those  who  are  Afghan  subjects 
and  those  who  are  Afghan  by  birth.  The  same  applies  to  some 
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extent  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  The  term  *  English '  will 
now  often  cover  Scotch  and  Welsh.  But  the  Afghan  proper  is  of 
the  Durani  race,  fair-skinned,  of  Jewish  appearance,  and  of  the 
circumcision,  like  most  other  Moslims.  Since  the  days  when 
Ahmed  the  Abdalli  was  able  to  possess  himself  of  the  loot  that 
Nadir  the  Persian  was  bringing  from  Delhi,  the  Durani  race  have 
ruled  at  Kabul  and  over  such  outlying  provinces  as  they  could. 
For  many  years  Kashmir  and  the  Peshawur  valley  were  among 
them.  But  neither  Sikh  nor  Afghan  nor  British  has  ever  ruled 
the  hillmen  between  the  Indus  and  the  accessible  valleys  of  the 
Kabul  and  Kandahar  provinces.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  hill 
tribes  as  Pathans,  with  a  hard  '  th.'  They  call  themselves  Pack- 
toons,  or  the  men  who  speak  Packtoo.  The  word '  Packtoo '  is  more 
commonly  known  to  us  by  its  soft  form,  Pashtoo.  The  good 
Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Pactydae  who  inhabited  the  hills  bordering 
on  India.  Many  of  these  Pathan  tribes,  notably  the  Mohmands, 
live  half  in  Afghan  territory,  half  in  the  Border  hills.  For  many 
years  the  ownership  of  the  Border  hills  was  a  moot  point,  and 
English  and  Afghan  have  tried  to  fix  responsibility  on  each  other's 
government  for  outrage.  The  boundary  known  as  the  Durand 
line  was  fixed  after  the  Durand  Mission.  It  partitioned  spheres  of 
influence,  and  thus  minimised  points  of  friction.  The  major 
portion  of  the  Pathan  tribes  are  within  the  British  line.  The 
administrative  British  line,  where  the  Pax  Britannica  rules,  is  at 
the  foot  of  the  tribal  hills,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Some  of  these 
tribes  are  Semitic,  some  Turki,  some  Aryan  in  race,  with  much 
admixture  born  of  war  and  rape.  Again,  in  Afghanistan  there  are 
many  tribes  whom  one  might  call  Pathan,  and  there  are  many  of 
totally  different  race,  besides  the  Jewish  Duranis  and  the  Turki 
Ghilzais.  There  are  Tartar  races  like  the  Hazaras,  who,  except 
for  their  extra  height,  resemble  Gurkhas,  and  who  speak  the  older 
form  of  Persian.  The  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Afghanistan  with 
whom  we  have  to  deal,  however,  speak  Pashtoo,  with  Persian  as 
the  court  language ;  and  it  may  be  said  roughly  that  while  every 
Afghan  is  a  Pathan,  every  Pathan  is  not  an  Afghan. 

It  is  the  hill  tribes  of  Pathans  with  whom  all  our  fifty  years  of 
frontier  expeditions  and  frontier  policy  have  been  concerned. 
They  are  emphatically  our  own  to  rule  as  best  we  can.  North  of 
the  Khyber  and  the  Mohmand  tract  we  get  away  from  the  democrats 
and  republicans  to  where  the  nobleman  and  the  princelet  hold  sway, 
and  where  the  exercise  of  the  Sandeman  method  of  rule,  that  of 
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trusting  and  stiffening  local  chiefs,  is  feasible.  These  are  the 
small  khanates  beyond  Swat  and  the  land  of  the  sons  of  Joseph  or 
the  Eusufzai.  Through  their  valley  lies  the  road  to  Chitral  and 
the  Pamirs,  and  the  lower  ones  are  rich  with  Graeco-Bactrian 
ruins,  Graecian  coins  and  carvings.  These  are  the  traces  of  a  once 
widespread  civilisation  that  has  disappeared  with  the  Moslim 
hordes  that  began  with  Mahmud  of  Ghuzni  and  Muhammad  Ghori, 
both  ruthless  slaughterers  and  destroyers  of  all  that  was  civilised. 
As  you  get  up  towards  Chitral  and  round  towards  Gilgit  there  is  a 
trace  of  softer  races,  and  possibly  an  old  Greek  strain,  and  every 
princelet  will  trace  you  his  pedigree  from  Alexander — the  which 
opens  out  a  tale  of  Indian  romance  that  cannot  here  be  touched. 

Such  is  the  Border  at  the  foot  of  which  we  sit  on  the  safety- 
valve,  and  watch  the  bubbling  steam  inside.  The  controversy 
rages  at  times  as  to  what  we  are  to  do  with  it :  if  we  are  always  to 
have  the  recurring  frontier  expeditions,  and  if  we  are  to  reach  no 
finality.  The  answer  is  fairly  clear.  Our  present  policy  towards 
them  is  no  policy,  but  an  expediency.  Sir  John  Lawrence's  utter- 
ances as  to  the  folly  of  pushing  across  the  foot-hills  was  an  expe- 
pediency,  and  he  no  doubt  only  meant  it  to  apply  exactly  so  long 
as  the  then  conditions  obtained.  He  would  postpone  the  evil 
day  when  it  should  be  necessary  to  administer  the  hill  tracts.  With 
a  country  recovering  from  the  throes  of  the  Mutiny,  which  had 
many  of  the  aspects  of  a  Civil  War,  and  with  a  new  army  to  be 
built,  it  was  no  time  for  unnecessary  enterprise.  The  same  counsels 
of  expediency  obtain  to  this  day.  No  doubt  had  the  cost  of  the 
successive  frontier  expeditions  of  the  last  fifty  years  been  dreamt 
of  other  views  might  have  prevailed — that  no  one  can  tell.  This 
much  is  certain :  that  to  take  over  the  tribal  countries  within  our 
boundary  would  be  a  business  involving  several  years  of  occupa- 
tion in  force,  would  be  very  costly,  and  the  country  occupied  would 
never  yield  a  revenue  to  defray  expenses.  On  the  other  hand* 
there  is  no  doubt  also  that  the  general  cause  of  humanity  would  be 
bettered,  and  also  that  many  of  the  folk  would  be  glad  to  go  to 
sleep  at  night  with  some  reasonable  certainty  of  not  waking  up  to 
find  their  throats  cut !  Short,  however,  of  taking  over  the  country, 
with  the  certainty  of  long  and  difiicult  guerilla  war  at  first,  and 
some  possibility  of  a  jihad  among  all  Mohammedans  resulting, 
there  is  no  other  policy  than  that  of  sitting  on  the  safety-valve. 
How  often  the  boiler  will  boil  over  does  depend  to  some  extent 
on  the  actual  acumen  with  which  the  local  officers  administer  the 
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orders  of  government,  and  on  the  wisdom  with  which  those  orders 

are  conceived.     It  does  so  depend,  however,  only  in  a  limited 

degree,  and  it  is  the  working  of  the  law  that  the  hills  breed  many 

and  feed  few  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.     From  a  purely  strategic 

point  of  view  it  is  admitted  by  all  students  of  war  that  we  ought 

to  have  the  hills  and  the  passes  through  them  under  settled  control, 

but  then  never  in  the  world  has  it  been  possible,  even  if  desirable, 

to  conduct  policy  entirely  on  a  strategic  basis.    Which,  therefore, 

is  the  real  and  the  right  policy  to  follow  is  a  matter  that  only  the 

wisest  of  heads  can  deal  with.   So  long  as  the  present  arrangements 

are  the  most  expedient,  so  long  must  we  expect  misbehaviour  at 

times  from  the  tribesmen,  which,  however  unwillingly,  we   are 

obliged  to  punish  by  the  only  method  available  and  understood 

of  the  tribes,  viz.  the  punitive  expedition.     As  during  the  last  fifty 

years  we  have  seen  an  exact  repetition  every  decade  or  so   of 

previous  trouble,  so  may  we  expect  it  again.     In  the  republican 

and  democratic  tribes,  too,  even  where  the  mass  of  the  clansmen 

do  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  the  Sirkar,  there  are  always  masterless, 

daring  men  who  will  obey  no  law,  and  who  raid  on  their  own,  often 

perhaps  to  try  and  embroil  the  tribe.     It  is  always  the  object  of 

the  Border  authorities  to  compel  the  tribe  as  a  whole  to  keep  these 

spirits  in  order,  but  the  tribal  authority  is  so  weak  that  it  is  rarely 

able  to  do  so  for  long.     The  unpleasant  results  of  an  expedition 

do  for  a  time  set  the  well-behaved  to  control  the  wolves'-heads, 

but  they  soon  get  slack,  and  many  undercurrents  get  to  work  to 

counteract  such  resolutions.    Sitting   on  the  safety-valve  means 

that  the  valve  must  be  strong.     The  old  method  was  the  special 

Frontier  Force,  under  the  orders  of  the  Civil  Government.     This 

force  was  immensely  efficient  for  its  own  purpose.    After  some 

years  it  became  a  special  part  of  the  army  proper,  and  has  now 

been  amalgamated  with  the  troops  of  the  line.     The  troops  on  the 

frontier  are  now  the  ordinary  troops  of  the  line  taking  this  duty 

in  turn.    It  must   mean  that  while  the  individual  efficiency  in 

frontier  work  of  the  old  frontier  regiments  must  change,  that  of  the 

rest  of  the  army  is  improved.     But  on  every  frontier  that  deals 

with  tribesmen  there  must  be  a  semi-military  force,  under  the  civil 

authorities,  that  can  deal  with  what  are  really  police  duties.    A  new 

frontier  force  has  therefore  sprung  up,  of  what  is  called  militia, 

doing  largely  what  the  old  force  used  to  do,  with  the  striking  force 

of  the  troops  in  the  frontier  cantonments  behind  them.    The  old 

Frontier  Force  was  largely  composed  of  men  from  within  the  British 
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Border,  and  was  originally  formed  from  the  disbanded  or  about-to-be- 
disbanded  troops  of  the  Sikh  Durbar  at  the  termination  of  the 
second  Sikh  war.  The  present  force  is  largely  local,  enlisted  from 
the  clans  themselves,  much  as  was  the  original  purpose  of  the 
Black  Watch.  They  are  fine  corps,  doing  their  work  well,  and  they 
undoubtedly  give  employment  to  many  of  the  tribal  spirits  who 
would  find  service  in  the  regular  army  too  irksrme  and  exacting. 
They  have  not  yet  stood  a  time  of  real  trial,  which  may  at  any 
time  follow  the  preaching  of  a  religious  war. 

In  the  meantime,  while  it  is  recognised  that  the  present  state 
of  affairs  cannot  materially  change  for  the  better,  and  that  frontier 
raids  and  punitive  expeditions  are  inevitable  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  there  is  no  doubt  a  new  leaven  slowly  working.  The  numbers 
of  trans-Border  men  that  come  into  our  service  in  the  army  and 
militia,  the  attendance  at  the  frontier  hospitals,  the  facilities  of 
trading  through  the  Border  passes,  and  the  gradual  change  that  is 
coming  over  the  people  of  the  tribes  who  are  settled  within  the 
actual  Border,  are  having  effect.  The  similarity  of  policy  now 
adopted  owing  to  the  relations  with  the  tribes  all  being  under  one 
Government  is  also  slowly  bearing  fruit.  The  progress  or  change 
each  year  is  imperceptible,  ,but  in  the  aggregate  it  is  a  definite 
factor.  Counteracting  this  slow-working  leaven  of  order  and 
respect  for  order,  an  enormous  set-back  is  likely  to  result  from  the 
immense  trade  in  arms  going  on  through  the  Persian  Gulf.  Breech- 
loading  rifles  are  pouring  into  the  tribal  hills  from  the  Afghan 
and  Persian  sides,  and  also  ammunition.  Firms  in  England  bear  a 
hand  in  the  supply,  and  even  inlay  the  locks  of  the  rifles  with 
Arabic  texts  from  the  Koran.  It  is  good  to  shoot  a  neighbour 
from  behind  a  rock  with  a  rifle  that  has  c  Glory  be  to  God '  inlaid 
in  brass  on  the  lock.  A  useful  by-product  of  all  this  is  the  excellent 
training  that  frontier  troubles  give  the  Indian  Army,  preventing 
it  from  eating  its  heart  out.  Manoeuvres  and  training  are  excellent 
things,  but  the  finest  teacher  of  all  is  '  the  flying  bullet  down  the 
pass,  that  whistles  shrill  "All  flesh  is  grass." 

G.  F. 
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IN  everybody's  library,  I  suppose,  there  is  a  certain  shelf — a  cubby- 
hole—where certain  books  nestle.  Not  great  books,  epic  or  epoch- 
making,  hallowed  by  time  and  hall-marked  as  standard,  but  little 
stray  volumes,  which  have  come  there  without  letters  of  recom- 
mendation, without  references,  sometimes  even  without  merit,  but 
which  one  prizes,  notwithstanding,  more  than  all  their  fellows. 
Quite  simple  books  they  often  are,  and  bearing  on  childhood — books 
that  bring  back,  like  the  croon  of  an  old  song,  some  face,  some 
place,  some  adventure  of  the  earlier  days  : 

"Pis  sometimes  pleasant  to  rehearse, 

When  twilight  deepens  out  of  day, 
The  tinkle  of  a  tiny  verse, 

That  whiled  the  noontide  hours  away. 

Tis  sometimes  pleasant  to  recall, 

The  friends  of  yesterday,  to-morrow, 
But  that's  a  pleasure — if  at  all — 

That  borders  very  close  on  sorrow. 

So  wrote  J.  K.  Stephen,  and,  indeed,  his  own  '  Lapsus  Calami,' 
though  more  widely  known  than  most  of  its  shelf-mates,  has  an 
honoured  place  in  my  cubby-hole.  But  there  is  another  book  of 
verse  which  I  value  more  than  all  the  others.  '  Under  a  Fool's 
Cap '  it  is  called — there  are  139  pages  of  it,  the  author  is  Daniel 
Henry,  junior,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  published  in  1884,  by 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.  There  my  knowledge  of  its  history 
ends,  and  no  bookseller  has  been  able  to  secure  another  copy,  but 
as  nearly  everyone  browsing  amongst  my  books  seems  sooner  or 
later  to  single  it  out,  it  must  have  some  charm  of  its  own  to  others 
besides  myself. 

The  idea  and  plan  of  the  book  are,  I  think,  unique.  The  author 
has  taken  twenty-four  old,  familiar  nursery  rhymes,  which  are 
printed  in  black-letter  type  at  the  head  of  the  poems  relating  to 
them,  and  he  has  turned  them,  and  moulded  them,  and  amplified 
them  to  his  own  ends,  whilst  always  maintaining  the  metre  of  the 
original.  Although  far  from  being  parodies — as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  are  the  very  opposite — they  might  well  have  been  written 
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by  an  older,  maturer  J.  K.  S.  There  is  the  same  lightness  of  touch, 
the  same  wistfulness,  the  same  underlying  melancholy.  As  Edmund 
Gosse  once  said  of  '  Cranford,'  '  there  is  a  smile— with  a  sob  in  it.' 
Daniel  Henry,  junr.,  has  three  methods  of  dealing  with  his 
nursery  rhymes ;  he  either  makes  them  the  basis  of  a  story,  or  he 
takes  them  as  an  allegory  and  gives  the  '  modern  instance,'  or  he 
simply  continues  and  amplifies  them.  The  last  method  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  effective  and  successful  of  all,  '  My  Lady's  Garden  '  being 
well-nigh  perfect.  First,  in  its  black-letter  type,  comes  the  old 
twice-put  question,  with  the  old  cryptic  answer : 

How  does  my  lady's  garden  grow  ? 
How  does  my  lady's  garden  grow  ? 
With  silver  bells,  and  cockle-shells, 
And  pretty  girls  all  in  a  row. 

And  then  we  learn  the  task  of  my  Lady's  '  girls ' ;  how,  during 
the  long  summer's  day,  they  swing  in  the  breeze  like  marguerites, 
and  how,  with  night,  comes  the  hour  of  their  magic  toil,  when — 

They  spread  their  faint  green  wings  abroad, 
Their  wings  and  clinging  robes  abroad, 
And  upward  through  the  pathless  blue 
They  soar,  like  incense  smoke,  to  God, 

Who  gives  them  crystal  dreams  to  hold, 

'  ;    -  And  snow-white  hopes  and  thoughts  to  hold, 

And  laughter  spun  of  beams  of  the  sun, 
And  tears  that  shine  like  molten  gold. 

And  when  their  hands  can  hold  no  more, 
Their  chaliced  hands  can  hold  no  more, 
And  when  their  bells,  and  cockle-shells, 
With  holy  gifts  are  brimming  o'er, 

With  swift  glad  wings  they  cleave  the  deep 
As  shafts  of  starlight  cleave  the  deep, 
Through  Space  and  Night  they  take  their  flight 
To  where  my  Lady  lies  asleep  : 

And  there  the  maidens  coil  in  a  fairy  crown  above  her  bed  and 
sprinkle  her  with  their  gifts.  And  that  is  the  task  of  the  pretty 
girls  with  their  silver  bells  and  cockle-shells,  who  grow  like  mar- 
guerites, and  that  is  how  the  garden  grows,  and  that  is  how  my 
Lady  herself  grows — grows  in  such  sorcery  that,  at  her  touch, 
sweet  laughter  blossoms,  and  songs  unclose. 

The  whole  poem  is  one  of  exquisite  fancy,  and  the  thirteen 
verses  of  it  are  all  beautifully  wrought  and  without  flaw.    A  dozen 
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other  poems  follow  in  the  same  vein,  each  one  woven  from  some 
little  clues  in  the  rhyme-text  above  it.  We  sit  with  King  Cole, 
as  he  fills  his  pipe  and  goblet,  and  we  listen  to  his  fiddlers  as  they 
play  to  him  the  burdens  of  Long-ago.  We  follow  him  back  to 
the  great,  grim  hall  where,  on  lifted  shield,  a  child  was  hailed  as 
king ;  to  the  postern-gate  where  a  lover  kept  his  tryst ;  to  the 
pageant  where  a  maid  became  a  queen.  We  follow  him  till  the 
last  of  the  songs  is  told,  till  the  ash  of  his  pipe  is  whitened,  and  the 
beaker  drops  from  his  grasp,  and  the  dreams  sink  back,  with  old 
King  Cole  himself,  into  the  night. 

We  learn  why  Burnie  Bee  was  warned,  and  why  Bobbie  Shafto 
did  not  come  back  from  the  sea.  We  welcome  Dafiydown-dilly, 
when  she  brings  April  with  her,  and  we  would  fain  welcome  Curly- 
locks,  too.  We  are  even  introduced  to  Jumping  Joan,  and  recog- 
nise her,  with  Mr.  Daniel  Henry  as  the  Master  of  Ceremonies,  for 
an  old  friend,  though  I  must  confess  that,  hitherto,  she  had  always 
baffled  me.  I  used  to  wonder  if  she  was  any  relation  to  the  Jump- 
to-Glory  Jane  of  Mr.  Meredith.  The  rhyme  was  always  so  mys- 
terious and  yet  seemed  to  mean  so  much  : 

Hink  !  Mink  !  the  old  witch  winks  ! 

The  fat  begins  to  fry  ! 
There  is  nobody  home  but  Jumping  Joan, 

Jumping  Joan  and  I. 

And  then  Mr.  Henry  comes  along,  and  peers  behind  the  charred 
logs  of  my  fire  as  they  soften  to  plush,  and  gives  a  gentle  call,  and 
lo  !  out  hops  Jumping  Joan  and  scrambles  into  my  lap.  And  then 
what  talks  we  have,  and  what  old  memories  we  gather  in,  and  what 
odd  nooks  she  finds  in  my  brain  !  And  her  voice  is  so  low,  that 
no  one  but  1  can  hear  her.  And  now,  in  the  darkening  we  sit,  for 
all  the  world  as  if  I  had  never  forgotten  her,  till  somebody  comes 
with  a  lamp  and  then  Hop  !  and  she  is  back  in  the  fire. 

Then,  later,  when  the  lamp  too  has  burnt  low,  comes  wee  Willie 
Winkie,  a  strange  visitor  surely,  for  he  is  garbed  in  his  nightgown 
and  runs  through  the  house,  upstairs  and  down,  without  so  much 
as  saying,  '  By  your  leave ' !  But  Willie  Winkie  is  a  busy  little 
man  and  much- to-be-forgiven  ;  there  are  little  bald  heads  to  trim, 
and  little  mouths  to  fill  with  pearls,  and  many  general  repairs 
besides.  There  are  little  pupils  to  be  taught — how  to  crow  for 
toys,  for  instance,  and  how  to  clutch  at  pleasant  beards.  And  there 
are  reports  to  be  received  from  baby  friends,  and  if,  when  he  hears 
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them,  he  learns  that  baby  isn't  faring  well,  Presto  !  Winkie  just 
stoops  down,  picks  up  baby  and  away — some  think  it  dead — but 
Winkie  knows  better.  He  has  made  for  some  bleak  home,  un- 
blessed by  any  baby,  and  on  the  morrow  there  is  much  to-do  about 
baby,  newborn.  So  he  runs,  upstairs  and  down,  till  daylight  comes, 
when  he  throws  wide  the  shutters,  and,  with  a  '  Good-night,  watch- 
man,' flies  off  to  blow  out  the  stars. 

We  are  taught,  too,  why  cheeses  must  be  turned  and  why 
Little  Boy  Blue  must  sleep  out  his  sleep  beneath  the  haycock, 
though  the  cow's  in  the  corn  and  the  sheep's  in  the  meadow.  For 
Little  Boy  Blue  is  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  and  the  slumber  that 
caused  such  havoc  in  the  grain  is  but  a  low  price,  after  all,  for  the 
silver  melody  of  his  horn. 

The  last  of  this  group  of  poems  is  '  Bell-horses.'  I  had  quite 
forgotten  the  old  rhyme,  till  I  met  it  again  here  : 

Bell-horses,  Bell-horses, 
What  time  of  day  ? 
One  o'clock,  Two  o'clock  ! 
Three  !  and  away. 

The  verses  to  this  are  the  simplest  and  most  unpretentious  in  the 
whole  volume,  but  there  is  a  gallop  to  them,  and  a  pretty  old- 
fashioned  sentiment  as  well.  The  Bell-horses  are  taking  the 
scarlet  Mail-cart  to  London,  bearing,  perhaps,  great  news  of  State, 

Up  the  hills,  down  the  hills, 
Till  the  cart  shrink 
To  a  faint  dab  of  paint 
On  the  sky -brink. 

But  down  in  the  keep  of  their  mail-cart  lies  a  tiny  love-note,  ill- 
spelt  and  badly  written,  stiff  of  hand  and  thought,  with  the  kisses 
marked  by  ink-blots,  a  note  which  to-night  a  lover  will  read  and 
understand,  and  to-morrow,  perhaps,  will  answer.  Till  then,  till 
the  chime  of  the  Bell-horses  rings  out  again,  the  hours  will  pass 
but  slowly. 

Here  Mr.  Henry  resigns  his  fancy's  freedom,  he  no  longer  allows 
his  pen  to  carry  him  where  it  listeth,  but  sets  out  to  weave  a  definite 
story  out  of  the  rhyme  before  him.  Up  to  now  he  has  been  as  a 
child  with  a  piece  of  quicksilver,  taking  his  rhyme,  breaking  it 
into  a  thousand  sparkling  pieces,  running  it  up  and  down  the 
surface  of  his  imagination  with  many  a  dart  and  cantrip  of  whim- 
sical fancy,  toying  with  it,  spreading  it,  giving  it  rein,  but  always 
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bringing  it  back  in  the  end  to  the  same  illusive,  fugitive  little  morsel 
he  began  with.  Now  he  has  sterner  work.  There  are  stories, 
aye,  and  tragedies  too,  lurking  behind  the  innocent  catches,  and 
Mr.  Henry  sets  out  to  tell  them  with  all  the  fire  of  the  '  serious ' 
Hood.  My  edition  of  Hood,  I  must  explain,  is  in  two  volumes, 
'  serious '  and  '  comic '  and  the  arbitrary  partition  occasionally 
shows  unfortunate  results,  but  none  the  less  we  know  that  Hood 
could  be  very  grave  and  grim  when  he  chose,  and  so  can  Mr.  Henry. 
His  poem  on  Margery  Daw,  for  instance,  is  every  bit  as  haunting 
as  '  The  Bridge  of  Sighs  '  or  '  The  Song  of  the  Shirt ' : 

See-saw  !  Margery  Daw  ! 

Sold  her  bed  to  lie  upon  straw  ; 

Was  she  not  a  dirty  slut 

To  sell  her  bed,  and  live  in  dirt. 

There  is  the  raw  material,  there  is  the  question  to  be  answered, 
and  Mr.  Henry  answers  it  for  us.  Why  did  she  sell  her  bed  ? 
Because  Margery  had  been  playing  at  see-saw  on  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge and  she  had  fallen,  and  now  there  was  another  life  to  consider. 
So  Margery  not  only  sold  her  bed,  but '  the  gown  off  her  back  and 
the  shawl  off  her  head,'  and  thus  she  fed  her  brat. 

Till  her  all  lay  piled  on  the  pawner's  shelf 
Then  she  clenched  her  teeth  and  sold  herself. 

Poor  Margery  ! 

Not  a  sparrow  falls,  they  say — oh,  well ! 
God  was  not  looking  when  Margery  fell. 

It  is  not  a  pretty  poem,  perhaps,  any  more  than  '  The  Song  of  the 
Shirt '  is  pretty,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Margery  Daw  is  not  the 
daintiest  of  nursery  rhymes.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  for  once, 
the  original  metre  is  abandoned.  There  is  a  similar  story  in 
'  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John  '  only  the  subject  of  it  is  a  child- 
waif  of  the  streets.  But  perhaps  the  best  written  poem  in  the  book 
is  *  The  Little  Old  Woman  under  the  Hill.'  Once,  we  are  told, 
she  was  beautiful,  as  beautiful  as  Marguerite,  till  the  same  fate  befell 
her  and  the  same  wooer  came  to  her  and  led  her  to  Shadowland, 
where  she  lost  both  her  youth  and  her  beauty.  And  now  she  is 
just 

A  queer  little  body,  all  shrivelled  and  brown, 
In  her  earth- colour 'd  mantle  and  rain-oolour'd  gown 
Incessantly  fumbling  strange  grasses  and  weeds, 
Like  a  rickety  cricket,  a-saying  its  beads. 
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And  then  there  is  the  story  of  the  Beggars  who  Came  to  Town, 
to  hail  King  Cophetua  and  his  bride  ;  the  story  of  the  Cat  and  the 
Fiddle,  and  what  befell  them  in  the  mummer's  tent ;  and  the  story 
of  the  Fine  Lady,  who  rode  to  Banbury  Cross,  and  what  she  found 
there.  Lastly,  there  is  the  story  of  Little  Blue  Betty — you  know 
the  rhyme — 

Little  Blue  Betty  lived  in  a  lane, 
She  sold  good  ale  to  gentlemen. 
Gentlemen  came  every  day, 
And  little  Blue  Betty  hcpp'd  away. 

Well,  Betty,  so  it  appears,  not  only  distributed  ale  to  the  gentle- 
men, but  gave  them  all  kisses  as  well, 

For  Betty,  with  none  of  those  foolish  qualms 
Which  come  of  inordinate  singing  of  psalms, 
Thought  kissing  a  practice  both  hearty  and  hale, 
To  freshen  the  lips  and  smarten  the  ale. 

So  Mr.  Daniel  Henry,  very  junior  then,  used  to  sit  by  the  door 
of  the  inn,  jealous  as  only  a  calf  lover  can  be,  a  '  Byronic,  elaborate 
frown '  on  his  face,  till  Betty  brought  him  his  favourite  mug  and 
wheedled  back  his  young  vanity.  Perhaps  it  was  to  Betty  that 
he  wrote  his  first  verses  ?  But  that  was  years  ago,  and  when  one 
day  he  returned  to  give  a  friendly  nod  to  the  old  sign — 

The  Inn  was  gone — to  make  room,  alas  ! 
For  a  railroad  buffet,  all  gilding  and  glass, 
Where  sat  a  proper  young  person  in  pink, 
Selling  ale — which  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  drink. 

The  remaining  rhymes  are  treated  allegorically,  the  most 
striking  of  them  being  '  Humpty  Dumpty '  and  '  The  Old  Man  in 
Leather.'  Humpty  Dumpty  is  no  less  a  person  than  the  Sphinx  : 

Aeons  sat  on  his  huge  calm  brows, 
As  sparrows  perch'd  on  the  pitch  of  a  house  ; 
Tempests  crouch'd  at  his  foot  abash'd  * 

Like  fawning  hounds  by  the  master  lash'd. 

But  now  no  nations  come  to  hail  him ;  his  greatness  has  gone  for 
ever. 

While  on  so  much  of  the  base  as  stands 
Worn  by  the  tides  of  men's  lips  and  the  sands, 
This  is  inscribed,  in  a  cockney's  scrawl, 
Last  and  bloodiest  gibe  of  all — 
Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  a  wall. 
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The  '  Old  Man  in  Leather '  is  not  only  the  longest  but  the 
subtlest  poem  in  the  whole  collection.  Even  the  rhyme  that 
heads  it  has  an  esoteric  flavour. : 

One  misty  moisty  morning,  when  cloudy  was  the  weather, 

I  chanced  to  meet  an  old  man  clothed  all  in  leather  ; 

He  began  to  compliment,  and  I  began  to  grin  : 

How  do  you  do  ?  and  How  do  you  do  ?  and  How  do  you  do  ?  again  ! 

A  strange  old  man  surely,  but  I  think  I  have  met  him  before. 
In  '  Nature's  Vagabond,'  a  cousin  to  the  '  Book  of  Paragot  the 
Beloved,'  Mr.  Cosmo  Hamilton  has  given  us  Billy  Rudd.  Billy 
Rudd,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  going  to  write  a  great  History, 
so  he  took  a  little  cottage  in  the  country,  and  bought  ten  mighty 
manuscript  volumes,  and  on  the  first  page  of  the  first  volume  he 
wrote  chapter  one.  But  fishing  and  sleeping  was  easier  work,  so 
he  fished  and  slept,  and  backed  horses  till  money  failed  him,  so 
that  the  History  was  never  written.  And  the  '  Old  Man  in  Leather  ' 
is  just  another  calf-bound  volume  like  '  Billy  Rudd's,'  the  book 
of  the  plans  and  the  dreams  of  our  lives,  with  chapter  one  written 
in  copperplate  at  the  beginning,  and  the  rest  a  desert  of  empty 
pages.  And  sometimes,  when  the  day  is  cloudy  with  us,  he  will 
jump  out  with  his  everlasting  '  How  do  you  do  ?  '  till  we  put  him 
away  on  the  topmost  shelf  again. 

That  is  the  last  of  the  nursery  rhymes,  and  as  I  read  them  all 
again — I  am  sure  that  Daniel  Henry,  junr.,  would  understand  me 
—I  think  of  an  old  bachelor,  fingering  some  old  toys,  the  flotsam 
and  jetsam  of  a  playroom.  A  rocking-horse,  perhaps,  or  some  tin 
soldiers  or  a  box  of  bricks,  forsaken  years  ago,  but  what  a  world  of 
dreams  went  with  them  !  What  journeys  were  to  be  accomplished 
on  the  back  of  that  horse  !  What  fights  were  to  be  won  at  the  head 
of  those  soldiers !  What  castles  were  to  be  built  with  that  boxful 
of  bricks ! 

Violet  'a  blue— Diddle,  diddle  ! 

Lavender  's  green. 
When  I  am  King— Diddle,  diddle  ! 

You  shall  be  queen. 

In  good  truth,  a  smile— with  a  sob  in  it. 

NORMAN  ROE. 
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THE    0  S  BORNE  S.1 
BY  E.   F.  BENSON. 

CHAPTER   II. 

DORA  West  was  trimming  her  hat.  It  was  a  straw  hat  that  had 
cost  a  shilling  or  two  when  it  came  into  her  deft  hands,  and  the 
trimming  would  only  prove  to  have  cost  a  shilling  or  two  when  it 
became  attached  to  the  hat,  and  leaving  the  deft  hands  was  put 
on  to  her  extremely  pretty  head.  But  by  that  time  the  hat  would 
certainly  have  become  a  very  pretty  hat.  This  she  was  explaining 
with  great  volubility  to  her  friend. 

'  You  are  rich,  darling  May,'  she  said,  '  and  in  consequence 
your  attitude  towards  hats  is  a  little  opulent  and  vulgar.  I  can 
put  the  feathers  and  the  flags  and  the  birds'  eggs  in  exactly  the  same 
place  as  Biondinetti,  or  whoever  it  is  who  sells  you  hats.' 

'  No,  not  exactly,'  said  Mary,  with  the  quietness  that  real  con- 
viction brings.  She  was  quite  certain  about  that  point,  and  so 
did  not  care  to  shout  otfer  it.  It  is  only  when  people  are  not  cer- 
tain about  what  they  say  that  they  drown  their  want  of  conviction 
in  arguments.  Conviction  always  swims. 

Dora  had  several  pins  in  her  mouth,  and  so  did  not  reply  at  once. 
In  itself  the  pin-reason  was  exqellent,  and  more  excellent  was 
the  fact  that  she  did  not  wish  to  reply,  knowing  the  quiet  truth  of 
Mary's  conviction,  especially  since  she  could  not  settle  the  exact 
angle  at  which  a  very  large  white  feather  should  be  put.  It  pierced 
the  hat,  once  inwards  once  outwards — that  was  Biondinetti  all  over, 
but  where  in  Heaven's  name  ought  it  to  start  from  ?  So  she  only 
made  a  little  impatient  noise  with  her  lips,  and  even  that  was  difficult 
since  there  was  a  danger  of  causing  a  pin  to  be  sucked  into  her  mouth. 
But  she  made  it  successfully.  She  poised  the  feather  a  moment, 
focussing  its  appearance  against  the  hat.  The  effect  produced 
by  the  impatient  noise  was  sufficient  to  ensure  her  against  any 
immediate  reply.  Then  suddenly  the  inspiration  came,  and  with 

1  Copyright,  1909,  by  E.  F.  Benson,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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a  pair  of  tiny  scissors  she  cut  a  strand  or  two  in  the  straw  and 
stuck  the  quill  feather  through  the  holes. 

'  There,'  she  said,  '  and  you  pay  Biondinetti  two  guineas  for 
doing  that.  I  can't,  and  I  wouldn't  if  I  could.  Austell  wrote  to 
me  last  week  and  said  the  swans  were  moulting,  and  I  telegraphed 
— that  cost  sixpence  and  a  little  thought,  instead  of  two  guineas — to 
tell  him  to  send  me  big  wing  feathers.  He's  a  dreadful  ass,  we 
all  know  that ;  but  he  had  the  sense  to  see  I  wanted  feathers,  and 
to  catch  a  swan  and  pluck ' 

'  What  a  disgusting  butcher,'  said  May.  '  I  don't  mean  butcher, 
I  mean  vivisectionist.' 

'  And  how  do  you  think  you  get  your  feathers,  darling  ? '  asked 
Dora. 

'  I  don't  know  ;  I  never  ask.    The  hat  comes  from  the  shop.' 

'  Then  don't  ask  now,  because  I  will  tell  you.  Your  horrid 
shop  has  birds  killed,  and  then  plucks  them.  It  does ;  you  can't 
deny  it.  Whereas  with  me  the  swan  was  just  moulting,  and 
Austell  assisted  Nature,  which  we  all  do.  He  caught  its  head 
in  a  landing  net  and  it  tried  to  peck,  he  says ' 

Dora  West  stopped  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  these  surprising 
remarks,  and  held  out  the  hat  at  arm's  length  in  order  to  observe 
the  effect  of  the  feather.  She  had  one  of  those  enchanting  faces 
that  are  overwhelmingly  pretty  for  no  particular  reason.  You 
could,  if  you  chose,  argue  her  prettiness  away,  by  maintaining  with 
justification  that  no  single  feature  on  it  had  warrantable  claims. 
They  were  all  passable,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  not  clear  how  it  came 
about  that  the  sum  of  them  was  so  delicious.  Her  eyes  were 
grey,  and  had  nothing  striking  to  recommend  them,  her  nose  turned 
up  at  the  tip  far  too  markedly  to  be  able  to  claim  beauty,  and  the 
mouth  was  quite  certainly  too  large.  Yet  even  allowing  for  the 
charm  of  her  extreme  youth  and  the  vigour  and  vividness  of  her 
vitality,  there  was  no  accounting  for  the  supreme  prettiness  that 
was  there.  So  the  sensible  thing  was  to  stop  arguing  and  look 
at  it  again,  or,  more  sensible  yet,  to  say  something  that  should  make 
her  laugh.  For  her  laugh  was  the  most  enchanting  thing  of  all ; 
then  every  feature  laughed,  there  was  no  telling  where  it  began 
or  where  it  ended.  May  before  now  had  declared  that  from  quite 
a  distance  off,  when  Dora's  back  was  turned,  she  had  in  a  ball 
room  seen  she  was  amused  because  the  back  of  her  neck  and  her 
shoulders  were  laughing  so  much. 

'  Oh,  Nature  wants  a  lot  of  assistance,'  she  went  on.    *  She  is 
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perfectly  hopeless  if  you  leave  her  to  herself.  Look  at  the  flowers 
even,  which  are  quite  the  nicest  thing  she  does.  Roses,  for  instance  ; 
all  she  could  think  of  in  the  way  of  roses  was  the  ordinary  wild 
dog  rose.  I  don't  say  it  is  bad,  but  how  paltry,  if  you  have  had 
simply  millions  of  years  to  invent  roses  in.  Then  man  comes  along, 
who  is  the  only  really  unnatural  being,  and  in  quite  a  few  years 
invents  all  the  heavenly  roses  which  we  see  now.  Of  course,  Nature 
did  it,  in  a  sense,  but  she  did  it  with  his  assistance.' 

4  But  why  do  you  call  man  unnatural  ?  '  asked  May. 

'  Why  ?  Because  he  saw  at  once  how  stupid  Nature  was,  and 
had  to  invent  all  the  things  that  make  life  tolerable.  He  lit  fires, 
and  built  houses,  and  made  laws,  and  motor-cars,  and  shops,  and 
— and  boats  and  buttonhooks.  Motor-cars,  too  ;  all  that  Nature 
could  think  of  in  the  way  of  locomotion  was  horses.' 

The  feathers  were  inserted  in  absolutely  the  right  place,  and 
Dora  breathed  a  heavy  sigh  of  satisfaction,  put  the  hat  down 
on  the  end  of  the  sofa,  hovered  over  the  tea-table  for  a  moment, 
and  selected  an  enormous  bun. 

'  And  Nature  gives  us  brains,'  she  continued,  with  her  mouth 
full,  '  and  the  moment  we  begin  to  use  them,  as  I  have  been  doing 
over  that  hat,  which  is  Biondinetti,  she  decrees  that  we  shall  be 
so  hungry  that  we  have  to  stop  and  eat  instead.  The  same  with 
talking ;  she  gives  us  a  tongue  to  talk  with,  and  after  quite  a  few 
minutes  talking  makes  us  hungry  too,  and  we  have  to  use  our  tongue 
to  help  us  to  swallow.  Did  you  know  you  swallowed  with  your 
tongue,  darling  ?  I  never  did  till  yesterday.  I  thought  I  swallowed 
with  my  throat,  but  apparently  the  tongue  helps.  That's  why 
we  can't  talk  with  our  mouths  full,  as  1  am  doing.' 

May  Thurston  looked  at  the  hat  on  the  end  of  the  sofa  for  awhile, 
and  then  transferred  her  gaze  to  her  friend. 

'  I  don't  think  I  agree  with  you,'  she  said.  '  At  least  I  allow 
that  many  people  don't  know  what  being  natural  means,  but  1 
think  all  the  nicest  people  are  natural.  You,  for  instance,  and  me, 
and  Mrs.  Osborne  last  night  at  her  dance.  Never  before  have  I 
seen  a  hostess  really  enjoying  herself  at  her  own  ball.  She  stood 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs  and  beamed,  she  danced  and  beamed ' 

'  And  never  before  have  you  seen  a  person  like  Mrs.  Osborne 
dance,'  remarked  Dora. 

'  Well,  not  often.  Anyhow  she  enjoyed  herself  tremendously 
and  was  perfectly  natural.' 

Dora  shook  her  head. 
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'  It  won't  do,  darling,'  she  said.  '  I  allow  that  Mrs.  Osborne 
beamed  all  the  time  and  enjoyed  herself  enormously.  But  why  ? 
Because  everybody  was  there.  Was  she  ever  so  much  pleased  at 
Sheffield,  do  you  suppose,  or  wherever  it  was  they  came  from  ? 
I  am  sure  she  was  not.  But  last  night  she  was  pleased  because  every 
duchess  and  marchioness  who  counts  at  all  was  there,  as  well  as 
heaps  that  don't  count  at  all.  She's  a  snob  :  probably  the  finest 
ever  seen,  and  by  what  process  of  reasoning  you  arrive  at  the  fact 
that  a  snob  is  natural  is  beyond  me.  I  agree  that  heaps  of  nice 
people  are  snobs,  but  snobbishness  is  in  itself  the  most  artificial 
quality  of  an  artificial  age.  Snobs  are  the  crowning  and  passionate 
protest  against  Nature ' 

'  Oh  well,'  said  May  in  deprecation  of  this  rather  lengthy 
harangue,  '  I  didn't  mean  to  rouse  you,  Dora.' 

'  I  dare  say  not,  and  in  that  case  you  have  done  so  without 
meaning.  But  really,  when  you  say  that  Mrs.  Osborne  is  natural, 
I  am  bound  to  protest.  You  might  as  well  say  that  your  mother 
is.' 

'  Oh  no,  I  mightn't,'  said  May  quite  calmly.  '  It  would  be  simply 
silly  to  call  mother  natural.  She  only  does  things  because  they  are 
"  the  thing."  She  spends  her  whole  life  in  doing  "  the  thing." 

And  yet  I  don't  know Oh,  Dora,  what  very  odd  people  women 

are  when  they  grow  up  !  Shall  you  and  I  be  as  odd,  do  you  think  ? 
I  love  mother,  and  so  do  you,  and  we  both  of  us  love  yours,  don't  we  ? 
But  they  are  very  very  odd  people.' 

Dora  gave  a  little  shriek  of  laughter. 

'  Oh  don't,'  she  said.     '  I  want  to  talk  about  snobs  a  little  more.' 

'  Well,  I'm  sure  you've  often  told  me  that  mother  was  one,' 
remarked  May. 

'  Yes,  the  darling ;  she  is,  isn't  she  ?  She  is  the  most  delicious 
sort  of  snob.  A  month  ago  she  wouldn't  know  the  Osbornes,  and 
merely  said,  "  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  very  honest  people,"  with 
her  nose  at  the  same  angle  towards  earth  as  is  the  Matterhorn, 
while  a  week  ago  she  was  clamouring  for  an  invitation  to  the  dance 
last  night.  In  the  interval  it  had  become  "  the  thing  "  to  know  the 
Osbornes.  My  mother  saw  it  was  going  to  be  "  the  thing  "  to  know 
them  long  ago,  and  called  at  Park  Lane  almost  before  they  had 
washed  the  white  blobs  of  paint  off  the  windows,  or  hung  up  those 
shields  of  heraldic  glass  on  the  stairs 

*  Oh  no,  is  there  heraldic  glass  on  the  stairs  ?  '  asked  May  in 
a  slightly  awe-struck  tone.  '  I  never  saw  it.' 
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Dora,  as  her  friend  often  declared,  really  did  not  always  play 
fair.  There  had  quite  distinctly  been  the  satirical  note  in  her  own 
allusion  to  the  heraldic  glass,  but  as  soon  as  May  reflected  that  in 
the  appreciative  reverence  of  her  reply,  Dora  was  down  upon  her 
at  once. 

'  And  why  shouldn't  they  have  heraldic  glass  as  much  as  your 
people  or  mine  1  '  she  asked  smartly.  '  They've  got  exactly  as 
many  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  as  we  have,  and  there's  not 
the  slightest  reason  to  doubt  that  Mrs.  Osborne  was  a  Miss  Parkins, 
and  Mr.  Parkins'  heir,  who,  I  expect,  was  far  more  respectable  than 
my  mother's  father,  who  drank  himself  to  death,  though  mother 
always  calls  it  cerebral  haemorrhage.  Oh,  May,  we  are  all  snobs, 
and  I'm  not  sure  the  worst  snobbishness  of  all  isn't  shown  by  those 
who  say  they  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror  or  were 
descended  from  Edward  the  Fourth.  Probably  the  Osbornes  didn't 
come  over  with  William  the  Conqueror  but  were  here  long  before, 
only  they  don't  happen  to  know  who  they  were.' 

'  1  know,  that  is  just  it,'  said  May  calmly.  '  They  don't  know 
who  they  were,  and  yet  they  put  up  their  coats  of  arms.' 

Dora  looked  at  her  friend  in  contempt. 

'  I  suppose  you  think  you  have  scored  over  that,'  she  said. 

'  Not  in  the  least.  1  am  only  pointing  out  perfectly  obvious 
things.' 

'  Then  why  do  it  ? '  said  Dora.  '  What  I  am  pointing  out  are 
not  perfectly  obvious  things.  At  least  they  appear  not  to  be  to 
you.  The  whole  affair  is  a  game :  stars  and  garters  and  ancestors, 
and  coats  of  arms  are  all  a  game.  Oh,  I  don't  say  that  it  isn't 
great  fun.  But  it  is  absurd  to  take  it  seriously.  What  can  it 
matter  to  you  or  me  whether  great-grandpapa  was  a  peer  or  a  boot- 
black ?  It  only  amuses  us  to  think  that  he  was  a  peer.  And  if  it 
amuses  Mrs.  Osborne  to  think  that  Mr.  Parkins  had  a  coat  of 
arms  at  all,  why  shouldn't  she  put  it  up  in  the  hall  window  ?  And 
since,  as  I  said,  she  was  the  only  child,  of  course  she  quarters  with 
the  Osborne  arms.  It's  one  of  the  rules.  I  believe  you  are  jealous 
of  them  because  they  are  richer  than  your  horrid  family.' 

Nothing  ever  roused  May  except  a  practical  assault  upon  her 
personal  comfort,  and  Dora  seldom  attempted  to  do  so.  It  was 
invariably  hopeless,  and  the  present  attempt  only  added  another 
to  the  list  of  her  failures. 

'  I  think  that  is  partly  true,'  said  May.  '  I  don't  see  why  common 
people  should  have  the  best  of  everything.  They  only  have  to 
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invent  a  button  or  a  razor,  and  all  that  life  offers  is  theirs.  I  think 
it's  deplorable,  but  it  doesn't  make  me  angry  any  more  than  a  wet 
day  makes  me  angry,  unless  I  am  absolutely  caught  in  the  rain  with 
a  new  hat.  As  to  coats  or  arms  and  things,  I  think  it  is  rather 
pleasant  to  know  that  one's  grandfather  was  a  gentleman.' 

Dora  waved  her  arms  wildly. 

'  But  he  probably  wasn't ! '  she  screamed.  '  Mine  wasn't. 
He  was  the  wicked  one,  you  know,  and  did  awful  things.  Much 
worse  than  Mrs.  Osborne's  probably  ever  dreamed  of.  Mrs.  Osborne's 
great-grandfather  would  certainly  have  cut  mine,  if  he  had  had  the 
chance ' 

'  He  wouldn't  have  had  the  chance,'  remarked  May.  '  And 
also  Mrs.  Osborne  herself  would  cut  nobody,  who  would — would 
lend  lustre  to  her  house.  Oh,  Dora,  let's  stop.  It  isn't  any  good. 
You  are  a  democrat,  and  a  radical  and  a  socialist,  and  really  it 
doesn't  matter.  Besides  I  haven't  seen  you  for — oh,  well,  nearly 
twenty-four  hours.  What  has  happened  ?  ' 

Dora  got  up. 

'  I  don't  think  1  can  stop,'  she  said.  '  Because  I  want  to  know 
what  you  really  think  about  certain  things.  Two  heads  are  better 
than  one,  you  know,  even  when  mine  is  one  of  them.  Oh,  by  the 
way,  Austell  has  let  Grote  to  the  Osbornes.  They  have  taken  it 
for  seven  years  from  the  end  of  July.  It  was  mother's  doing, 

I  think.  I Oh,  May,  you  may  call  me  a  radical  and  a  socialist 

and  anything  else  you  choose,  but  I  can't  quite  see  Mrs.  Osborne 
there.  She'll  fill  it  with  plush.  I  know  she  will.  After  all,  I 
expect  mother  is  right.  I  suppose  it  is  better  to  pay  some  of  your 
debts,  and  have  other  people  putting  plush  monkeys  into  your  house, 
than  go  on  as  Austell  has  been  doing.  I  expect  I  should  be  just  the 
same  if  he  was  my  son  instead  of  my  brother.  It  doesn't  seem  to 
matter  much  what  one's  brother  does,  as  long  as  he  doesn't  wear 
his  hair  long,  or  cheat  at  cards.  But  I  dare  say  it's  different  if 
he's  your  son.' 

Dora  gave  a  great  sigh,  and  was  silent.  In  spite  of  that  series 
of  statements  which  had  led  May  Thurston,  quite  reasonably,  to 
call  her  a  radical  and  a  socialist,  there  was  some  feeling  within  her, 
rather  more  intimate,  rather  more  herself,  that  made  her  dislike 
the  idea  of  the  Osbornes  living  in  Grote,  which  had  always  been  her 
home.  Family  finances,  especially  for  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
had  been  precarious,  and  though  her  mother  had  a  jointure  that 
would  enable  her  and  Dora  to  live  quite  comfortably  in  her  house 
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in  Eaton  Place,  and  at  the  little  bungalow  at  Deal,  it  had  been 
necessary  before  now  to  let  the  house  in  Eaton  Place  during  the 
months  of  the  season,  and  live  at  Deal,  and  to  let  the  bungalow  at 
Deal  (it  was  of  the  more  spacious  sort)  during  August  and  September, 
and  encamp,  so  to  speak,  in  a  corner  of  Grote.  For  Jim  Austell, 
her  brother,  it  could  not  be  denied,  was  not  a  person  who  could 
possibly  be  described  as  dependable.  His  mother  had  made  the 
most  prolonged  attempt  to  describe  him  as  such,  but  without  success, 
and  she  had  at  length  seen  the  futility  of  clinging  to  Grote,  a  huge 
Jacobean  mansion  with  an  enormous  park.  In  the  latter,  being  of 
sandy  soil,  a  public  golf  links  had  been  started,  which  brought  in 
£192  a  year,  while  neighbouring  farmers  grazed  their  beasts  on  other 
portions.  The  total  receipts,  however,  about  paid  for  the  flower 
beds  and  the  trimming  of  the  exquisite  bank  of  rhododendrons 
that  grew  round  the  lake,  and  after  a  year  or  so  of  trial,  the  scheme 
had  been  pronounced  financially  unsound,  and  for  the  last  six  months 
the  place  had  been  in  search  of  a  tenant.  Austell  had  hoped 
that  his  well-known  skill  at  bridge  and  his  knowledge  of  horses 
might  save  him  from  the  extremity  of  letting  it.  In  this  he  had 
been  disappointed ;  they  had  but  contributed  to  the  speed  at  which 
it  was  necessary  to  do  so. 

All  this,  which  was  part  of  the  habitual  environment  of  Dora's 
mind,  part  of  the  data  under  which  she  lived,  passed  through  it 
or  was  presented  to  it,  like  a  familiar  picture,  in  the  space  of  the  sigh 
that  concluded  her  last  speech.  It  was  no  longer  any  use  thinking 
about  these  things  ;  Grote  had  been  let  to  the  Osbornes,  the  bunga- 
low at  Deal  had  also  been  let  for  August,  and  till  September  she  and 
her  mother  were  going  to  '  live  in  their  boxes.'  After  all,  they  had 
done  that,  as  everybody  else  had,  often  before,  and  for  much 
longer  periods  than  one  month,  but  it  was  the  first  time  that  they 
had  been  compelled  to  live  in  their  boxes  with  no  house  (except 
Eaton  Place  in  August)  to  flee  unto.  And,  at  this  moment  the 
change  struck  Dora.  For  week  after  week  before  now,  she  had 
stayed  with  friends,  knowing  (though  not  thinking  of  it)  that  all 
the  time  there  was  home  behind  it  all.  True,  now  that  Grote  had 
been  let,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  live  in  the  bungalow  at 
Deal,  but  the  latter  had  been  let  while  the  former  was  still  uncertain, 
and  Dora  suddenly  felt  a  sense  of  homelessness  that  was  not  quite 
comfortable.  In  two  weeks  from  now  they  went  to  the  Thurstons', 
then  there  were  three  more  visits,  then,  no  doubt,  if  they  chose, 
many  more  visits,  but  there  was  nothing  behind ;  there  was  no 
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home.  Meantime  the  Osbornes  grabbed  homes  wherever  they  chose, 
they  built  a  palace  in  Park  Lane,  they  took  Grote  from  her  own 
impecunious  family,  and  as  Mrs.  Osborne  had  told  her  mother 
last  night,  Mr.  0.  had  a  fancy  for  a  bit  of  stalking  for  self  and 
friends  in  the  autumn,  and  had  taken  a  little  box  up  in  Sutherland. 
She,  however,  was  going  to  settle  down  at  Grote  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  and  did  not  intend  to  go  North.  There  had  been  badinage 
over  this,  it  appeared,  between  her  and  Mr.  0. ;  and  he  threatened 
her  with  an  action  for  divorce  on  the  grounds  of  desertion.  And 
Dora  felt  much  less  socialistic  and  far  more  inclined  to  agree  with 
May  on  the  iniquity  of  common  people  having  all  they  wanted  simply 
because  they  invented  a  button.  If  only  she  could  invent  a  button. 

Dora,  as  has  already  been  seen,  was  apt  to  be  slightly  discursive. 
She  had  one  of  those  effervescent  minds  to  which  every  topic  as 
it  comes  on  the  board  instantly  suggests  another,  and  in  half  a 
dozen  sentences  she  was  apt  to  speak  of  half  a  dozen  totally  different 
things,  each  in  turn  being  swiftly  abandoned  for  some  fresh  and 
absorbing  topic  which  each  opened  up.  She  had  begun  a  moment 
before  with  telling  May  that  she  wanted  her  advice,  and  before  that 
was  asked  or  offered — before,  indeed,  the  subject  on  which  it  was 
desired  was  so  much  as  mentioned — she  had  darted  away  afresh, 
poising,  dragon-fly  fashion,  in  the  direction  of  Grote,  and  the 
letting  of  it  to  the  Osbornes.  The  Osbornes,  indeed,  had  been  the 
connecting  link,  and  now  she  went  straight  back  via  the  Osbornes 
to  the  point  from  which  she  had  started. 

'  Yes,  I  want  your  advice,  May,'  she  repeated,  '  or  I  think  I  do. 
It's  quite  serious,  at  least  it's  beginning  to  be  quite  serious,  and 
there  are  so  many  dreadfully  funny  things  connected  with  it.  Yes, 
Mr.  Osborne  has  asked  leave  to  call  upon  Mother  this  afternoon  at 
six,  and  it's  half-past  five  now.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  !  I  suppose  he 
found  out  in  a  book  that  that  sort  of  thing  was  done  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  he  wishes  to  be  correct.  The  Osbornes  are  absolutely 
correct,  if  you  think  of  it.  Everyone  went  in  to  supper  in  the  right 
order  last  night,  which  never  happens  at  any  other  house  I  have 
ever  been  to,  and  where  does  he  get  those  extraordinary  good  looks 
from  ?  Oh,  I  don't  mean  Mr.  Osborne — how  can  you  be  so  silly  ? — 
but  him.  Yes,  I'm  telling  it  all  very  clearly,  aren't  I  ?  so  I  hope 
you  understand.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Osborne  was  a  beauty  once ;  you 
can't  tell.' 

That  May  perfectly  understood  this  extraordinary  farrago  of 
observations  said  less  for  her  powers  of  perspicacity  than  it  might 
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have  been  supposed,  for  Dora  was  not  alluding  to  any  new  thingy 
but  to  a  subject  that  had  often  before  been  mentioned  between 
them.  And  Dora  went  on  still  discursively  but  intelligibly. 

'  It's  coming  to  the  crisis,  you  see,'  she  said.  '  Mr.  Osborne's 
call  on  mother  is  of  a  formal  nature.  He  is  going  to  ask  permission 
for  Claude  to  pay  his  addresses  to  me.  He  will  use  those  very  words, 
unless  mother  says  "  yes  "  before  he  gets  so  far.  And  then  I  shall 
have  to  make  up  my  mind.  At  least,  I'm  not  sure  that  I  shall ; 
I  believe  it's  made  up  already.  And  yet  I  can't  be  sure.  May, 
I  feel  just  like  a  silly  sentimental  girl  in  an  impossible  feuilkton* 
He  thrills  me,  isn't  it  awful  ?  But  he  does.  Thrills  !  I  don't 
believe  any  boy  was  ever  so  good-looking.  And  then  suddenly,  in 
the  middle  of  my  thrill,  it  all  stops  with  a  jerk,  just  because  he  says 
that  somebody  is  a  very  "  handsome  lady."  Why  shouldn't  he 
say  "  handsome  lady  ?  "  He  said  he  thought  mother  was  such 
a  handsome  lady,  and  I  nearly  groaned  out  loud.  And  then  I 
looked  at  him  again  or  something,  and  I  didn't  care  what  he  said. 
And  he's  nice  too.  I  know  he's  nice,  and  he's  got  excellent  manners, 
and  always  gets  up  when  a  lady,  handsome  or  not,  comes  into  the 
room,  instead  of  lounging  in  his  chair  as  Austell  does  and  all  other 
young  men  nowadays,  except  a  few  like  Claude  who  aren't  exactly 
our  sort.  And  he's  kind  and  he's  good.  Am  I  in  love  with  him  ? 
For  heavens'  sake,  tell  me.' 

Dora  paused  a  moment  and  then  took  a  cigarette  from  a  box 
that  stood  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  lit  it.  She  never  smoked 
cigarettes  ;  she  only  lit  them,  and  the  mere  fact  that  she  lit  one 
was  indicative  of  extreme  absorption  in  something  else. 

'  You're  engaged,  May,'  she  said,  '  so  you  ought  to  know.  Else 
what  is  the  use  of  your  being  engaged  ?  What  do  you  feel  when  that 
angel  Harry  comes  into  your  room  ? ' 

May  could  answer  that  quite  easily. 

'  Oh,  I  feel  as  if  it  was  me  coming  into  the  room,'  she  said, 
'  I  feel  as  if  I  wasn't  in  the  room,  since  you  put  it  like  that,  unless- 
he  was.' 

The  conversation  had  been  flippant  enough  till  this  moment ; 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact  Dora,  being  inconsequent  by  nature, 
often  gave  the  note  of  flippancy  when  she  was  in  earnest.  Both  of 
the  girls,  in  any  case,  were  quite  serious  now.  And  out  of  the 
depth  of  her  twenty  years'  wisdom  May  proceeded  to  draw  a  bucket- 
ful for  Dora,  who  was  only  nineteen. 

'  Oh,  I  expect  you  are  in  love,'  she  said.     '  At  least  I  expect 
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you  are  feeling  as  if  you  were.  I  understand  perfectly  about  the 
thrill,  though  it  sounds  so  dreadfully  Family-Herald  when  it  is  said. 
But  one  does  thrill.  I  believe  that  thrill  is  a  pretty  good  guide. 
I  don't  usually  thrill ;  in  fact  I  never  had  thrilled  till  I  saw  Harry. 
But  I  always  thrill  at  him.  I  suppose  all  girls  feel  the  same  when 
they  fall  in  love.  I  suppose  people  on  bank  holidays  thrill  when 
they  change  hats  or  eat  winkles.  We  are  all  common  then.  At  least 
you  may  call  it  common  if  you  choose.  I  don't  see  why  you 
should.  It's  It.' 

'  You  haven't  told  me  about  me,'  remarked  Dora. 

May  Thurston  shifted  her  position  slightly.  It  was  not  done 
with  any  idea  of  manoeuvre.  She  was  the  least  dramatic  of  girls, 
and  she  only  shifted  because  she  felt  a  little  uncomfortable.  It 
was  new  to  her  also  to  take  the  lead ;  Dora  usually  strode  ahead. 

'  I  can't  advise  you  about  things  of  that  sort,'  she  said.  '  I'm 
old-fashioned,  you  see ' 

'  Oh,  are  you,  darling  ?  '  murmured  Dora.  '  Nobody  would 
have  guessed  it.' 

'  But  I  am  over  things  like  that — old-fashioned  and  romantic. 
I  think  love  in  a  cottage  would  be  quite  ideal,  not  because  a  cottage 
is  ideal — I  would  much  sooner  not  live  in  one — but  because  love  is. 
And,  oh,  Dora,  I  can  just  advise  you  not  to  marry  him  unless  you 
are  in  love  with  him.  I  dare  say  heaps  of  girls  make  very  nice 
sensible  marriages,  where  there's  lots  of  money,  and  where  they 
both  like  the  other,  but  you  do  miss  such  a  lot  by  not  falling  in  love. 
You  miss — you  miss  it  all.' 

Dora  scrutinised  her  friend  for  a  moment,  her  head  a  little 
on  one  side,  with  something  of  the  manner  of  a  bright-eyed  thrush 
listening  for  the  movement  of  the  worm  that  it  hopes  to  breakfast 
on. 

'  But  there's  something  in  your  mind,  which  you  are  not  saying, 
May,'  she  remarked.  '  I  can  hear  it  rustling.' 

'  Yes,  there  are  just  two  little  things  that  make  me  wonder 
whether  you  are  in  love  with  him.  The  first  is  you  said  you  were 
sure  he  was  good.  That  is  no  reason  at  all.  You  don't  fall  in 
love  with  a  person  because  he's  good.  You  esteem  and  like  him — 
or  it's  possible  to  conceive  doing  so — because  he's  good,  but  you 
don't  love  him  for  that  reason.' 

Dora  gave  a  little  squeak  of  laughter. 

4  Oh,  May,  you  are  heavenly,'  she  said.  '  But  surely  it's  an 
advantage  if  your  promesso  is  good.' 
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'  Oh,  certainly,  but  nobody  in  love  stops  to  think  about  that.' 

'  I  see.     Well,  what  is  the  second  thing  that  makes  you  wonder  ?  ' 

May  looked  at  her  with  her  large  serious  blue  eyes. 

4  What  you  said  about  being  brought  up  with  a  jerk  in  the 
middle  of  your  thrill  when  he  spoke  of  a  handsome  lady.  As  if 
it  mattered !  Yet  somehow  it  does  to  you,  or  it  would  not  bring 
you  up  with  a  jerk.' 

'  And  you  think  it  doesn't  matter  ?  '  asked  Dora. 

'  Of  course  not  if  you  love  him ;  and  if  you  don't,  in  the  name  of 
all  that  is  sensible,  don't  marry  him.  That  sort  of  marriage  is 
called  sensible,  I  know.  It  is  really  the  wildest  and  most  awful 
risk.' 

Dora  stared. 

'  How  do  you  know  ?  '  she  asked. 

4  Of  course  I  know,  simply  because  I'm  in  love  with  Harry. 
Fancy  being  tied  to  a  man  for  life  without  that !  Gracious,  it's 
nearly  six,  and  he  was  to  call  for  me  at  home  at  six.' 

'  Oh,  you  can  keep  him  waiting  ten  minutes,'  said  Dora.  '  We've 
only  just  begun  to  talk  about  the  great  point.' 

May  shook  her  head. 

'  I  could  keep  him  waiting,'  she  said, '  but  I  couldn't  keep  myself. 
I  must  go.  Darling,  I  long  to  hear  more,  only  you  see  I  can't  stop 
now.  Come  and  see  me  to-morrow  morning.  I  shall  be  in  till 
lunch  time.' 

Dora  shrugged  her  shoulders,  not  in  the  least  naturally,  but  of 
design. 

'  I  think  it's  a  pity  to  fall  in  love  then,  if  it  makes  one  so  selfish,' 
she  remarked. 

'  No  doubt  you  are  right,  darling.     Good-bye,'  said  May. 

It  was,  as  May  had  said,  close  on  six,  and  in  anticipation  of  Mr. 
Osborne's  arrival  Dora  removed  herself  from  the  little  fore-and-aft 
drawing-room  which  looked  out  in  front  through  two  windows  on 
to  Eaton  Place,  and  at  the  back  through  one  on  to  the  little  square 
yard  behind  the  house,  and  went  upstairs  to  her  bedroom,  taking 
the  hat  with  one  swan  feather  fixed  in  it,  and  the  other  still  unplaced 
with  her.  But  even  the  hat,  though  in  this  extraordinarily  inter- 
esting condition  with  regard  to  its  trimming,  failed  at  the  moment 
to  make  good  any  footing  in  her  mind.  It  was  not  that  hats  were 
less  interesting  than  before  (especially  to  the  maker  and  wearer) 
but  that  during  this  last  month  something  else  had  grown  infinitely 
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more  interesting  than  anything  else  had  ever  been ;  the  standard 
of  interest  possible  in  this  world,  which  Dora  found  so  full  of  enchant- 
ing things,  had  been  immeasurably  raised.  Her  life  hitherto 
had  been  brilliantly  full  of  surface  brightnesses,  but  it  seemed  to  her 
now  as  if  life,  the  sunlike  spirit  of  life,  which  shone  with  so  con- 
tinuous a  lustre  on  her,  struck  the  surface  of  her  self  no  longer, 
but  penetrated  down  into  depths  that  she  had  not  yet  dreamed  of. 
There  in  those  depths,  so  it  seemed  to  her,  she  sat  now,  while  on 
the  surface,  so  to  speak,  there  floated  all  the  pleasant  and  humor- 
ous and  friendly  things  of  life.  The  hat  she  held  in  her  hand 
floated  there,  dogs  swam  about  them  and  flowers  sparkled,  May 
Thurston  was  there  and  friends  innumerable.  But  as  in  the 
exquisite  picture  of  the  birth  of  Eve  by  Watts,  a  big  photograph  of 
which  hung  over  her  bed,  it  was  as  if  all  these  were  but  a  skin,  a  rind 
which  even  now  was  peeling  off  her,  showing  beneath  the  form  and 
the  wonder  of  the  woman  herself. 

She  sat  in  the  window-seat,  and  the  hot  air  of  the  tired  afternoon 
streamed  slowly  and  gently  in,  just  lifting  and  letting  lie  again  the 
bright  brown  of  her  hair.  Outside,  the  hundred  noises  of  the  busy 
town  mingled  and  melted  together,  and  seemed  to  her  to  form,  even 
as  the  blending  of  all  colours  forms  the  apparently  colourless  white, 
a  gentle  hush  and  absence  of  noise.  Rousing  herself  for  a  moment, 
and  consciously  listening,  she  could  detect  and  name  the  ingredients 
of  it.  There  was  the  sharp  clip  of  horses'  hoofs,  the  whir  of  motors, 
the  chiding  of  swifts,  the  agitated  chirp  of  sparrows  over  some  doubt- 
ful treasure  of  the  roadway,  the  tapping  of  heels  on  the  hot  pavement, 
the  cool  whisper  of  cleansing  from  a  watercart,  and  the  noise  of 
news  being  cried  round  the  corner.  But  all  these  were  blended 
together  and  formed  not  confused  noise  but  quietness,  and  from 
the  quietness  of  her  face,  and  the  immobility  of  her  hands  which 
were  usually  so  active,  you  might  have  guessed  that  she  was  tired 
or  bored,  and  found  this  hour  pass  heavily.  But  a  second  glance 
would  have  erased  so  erroneous  an  impression  ;  there  was  a  smoulder- 
ing brightness  in  her  eye,  and  ever  and  again  a  little  trembling 
at  the  corners  of  her  mouth  which  might  develop  into  a  smile, 
or  equally  easily,  almost,  be  the  precursor  of  flooded  eyes. 

For  the  last  month  now  she  had  had  moods  like  this,  when 
she  dived  down  from  the  froth  and  effervescence  of  her  surface 
mind  and  sat  below  in  deep  and  remote  waters.  It  was  not  that 
she  had  lost  the  power  of  living  on  the  surface,  for  this  afternoon 
with  her  friend  she  had  been  quite  completely  there,  until  towards 
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the  end  of  their  talk  she  had  felt  that  she  was  being  beckoned  down 
again,  and  knew  that  when  May  left  her  she  would  sink  into  these 
depths  that  till  lately  she  had  not  known  existed.  Yet  the  path 
that  had  led  to  them  had  been  quite  natural ;  all  her  life  she  had 
above  all  things  loved  beauty,  whether  of  waves  or  birds  or  sunsets, 
or  human  beings.  Thus  it  was  without  any  sense  of  a  strange 
or  unusual  thing  happening  to  her  that  she  had  admired  frankly 
and  expectedly  the  dark  merry  face  of  this  young  man.  He  had 
taken  her  in  to  dinner  once  or  twice,  he  had  danced  with  her  a  half 
dozen  times.  And  then,  suddenly  and  quite  unexpectedly,  he 
belonged  to  the  surface  of  things  no  longer  as  far  as  she  was  concerned. 
Something  smote  at  her  heart,  and  the  flowers  and  birds  peeled 
away  like  rind  as  from  Eve  when  she  was  born,  and  the  woman 
shone  within. 

And,  indeed,  there  was  little  in  all  this  to  wonder  at,  for  in  spite 
of  crabbed  and  cynical  proverbs  about  beauty  being  only  skin-deep, 
it  remains  and  will  remain  to  those  who  have  eyes  themselves 
the  wand  of  the  enchanter.  No  doubt  the  enchantment  can  be 
made  without  the  wand,  but  when  eyes  are  keen,  and  blood  is 
young,  how  vastly  more  easily  is  the  enchantment  effected  with 
the  aid  of  that  weapon.  And  Claude  to  her  thinking,  before  ever 
she  even  wondered  if  she  was  falling  in  love  with  him,  was  certainly 
not  without  the  wand.  He  was  dark,  a  potent  colour  to  her  who 
was  so  fair  ;  hair  nearly  black  grew  low  and  crisp  on  the  forehead, 
and  eyebrows  quite  black  met  above  his  brown  eyes.  Then  came 
the  lean  smooth  oval  of  his  face,  a  mouth  rather  full-lipped,  and  a 
squarish  chin.  Often  before  he  spoke,  especially  if  he  had,  as  not 
infrequently  happened,  some  rather  determined  remark  to  make, 
he  jerked  his  head  a  little  back  and  put  out  his  chin.  It  was  a 
gesture  of  extraordinary  decision,  and  '  Oh,'  said  Dora  to  herself 
now,  as  she  thought  of  it,  '  I  do  like  a  man  to  know  his  mind.* 
The  same  signs  of  knowing  his  mind  were  visible,  too,  in  his  move- 
ments. He  never  strayed  about  a  room,  or  leaned  against  anything. 
If  he  purposed  to  stand  up,  up  he  stood  ;  if  he  wished  for  support, 
he  sat  down.  But  as  far  as  Dora  had  seen,  he  seldom  wished  for 
support ;  those  rather  long  thin  limbs  and  boyish  figure  appeared 
remarkably  capable  of  supporting  themselves.  He  moved  quickly 
and  with  a  certain  neatness  that  was  attractive  ;  once — these  tiny 
details  were  important  in  making  up  her  impression  of  him — she 
had  seen  him  strike  a  match  in  a  windy  place  to  light  his  cigarette, 
and  one  quick  stroke  had  kindled  it,  and  his  thin  brown  fingers- 
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made  a  cavern  for  it,  in  which  it  burned  unwaveringly  as  in  a  room. 
And  he  could  dance,  really  dance,  not  slop  about  in  a  crowded 
ball-room,  with  an  avoidance  of  collision  which  was  really  magical, 
and  without — doubtless  these  things  were  all  of  the  surface,  but 
they  caused  the  whole  image  to  sink  down  with  her  into  those 
depths — without  having  to  mop  his  face  when  they  stopped,  which 
in  general  was  not  before  the  music  stopped. 

Suddenly  from  the  combined  quietness  of  the  noises  outside  a 
sound  detached  itself  and  made  itself  very  clear  to  her  ear.  It  was 
a  motor  just  preparing  to  start  from  somewhere  close  below  her  in  the 
street,  and  Dora,  feeling  instinctively  somehow  that  this  was  signi- 
ficant to  her,  got  up  and  leaned  out  of  the  window.  Her  instinct 
was  correct  enough ;  a  short  broad  man  with  an  extremely  shiny 
top-hat  was  just  stepping  into  the  big  Napier  car  that  stood  at  her 
mother's  door.  Even  as  she  looked  out  the  chauffeur  nipped  into 
his  place  again,  and  in  answer  to  the  footman's  inquiry  she  heard 
Mr.  Osborne  say  '  'Ome,'  quite  distinctly.  Then  he  lifted  his 
shiny  hat  and  carefully  wiped  the  top  of  his  bald  head.  Upon  which 
Dora  had,  no  doubt  in  reaction  from  her  really  serious  half  hour  of 
thought,  a  slight  fit  of  the  giggles. 

But  the  giggles  soon  stopped — they  were  but  of  the  nature  of 
coming  to  the  surface  to  breathe — and  she  was  already  beginning  to 
sink  back  towards  the  depths  again  when  there  came  a  tap  at  her 
door  and  her  mother  entered. 

Lady  Austell  was  very  tall,  and  one  felt  at  once  that  there  was 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  she  was  not  a  countess  ;  it  seemed 
somehow  far  too  suitable  a  thing  to  have  really  occurred.  But  in 
the  endless  surprises  of  this  world,  in  which  everything  uncon- 
jecturable  happens,  and  everyone  is  what  he  should  not  be,  the 
ideally  fit  thing  had  occurred,  and  a  countess  she  was  in  spite  of  the 
obviousness  of  the  fact  that  she  must  be.  That  she  was  dowager 
was  no  less  easy  a  guess,  for  though  eighteen  years  had  elapsed  since 
her  husband's  death,  there  was  something  about  her  dress — a  little 
strip  of  crape  insertion  in  the  violet  of  her  gown,  it  may  be,  or  the 
absence  of  any  jewels  except  an  amethyst  cross,  or  at  other  times 
a  cap  very  Dutch  and  becoming  with  a  riband  of  black  in  it  that 
sat  loosely  on  her  abundant  hair — that  suggested — though  it  did  not 
notify,  widowhood.  These  insignia,  it  must  be  noted,  she  did  not 
wear  simultaneously,  but  there  was  no  day  on  which  one  at  least  of 
them  or  others  like  them  was  not  present.  No  doubt  also  her  man- 
ner gave  confirmation  to  the  impression  conveyed  by  her  dress, 
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for  it  was  one  from  which  all  exuberance  had  departed,  though  it 
suggested  and  reminded  you  (like  a  clear  sunset)  that  a  brilliant 
day  had  preceded  it.  Her  voice  also  was  rather  faint  and  regretful, 
the  voice  of  a  widow  with  an  unsatisfactory  son  and  an  unmarried 
daughter.  But  those  who  knew  her  best  had  in  their  minds  the  very 
distinct  knowledge  that  it  was  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  silence 
that  faint  voice,  or  make  it  say  anything  different  from  what  it  had 
already  said.  Lady  Austell,  when  her  views  were  in  conflict  with 
those  of  others,  never  said  very  much,  but  she  never  changed  her 
tune,  nor  indeed  ceased  faintly  chanting  it,  until  the  opposition 
had  been  borne  down  by  her  quiet  persistence.  As  for  the  regret- 
fulness  of  which  her  gentle  accents  were  full,  it  may  have  been 
composed  of  grief  for  the  fact  that  others,  not  she,  would  eventually 
be  obliged  to  yield. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  Theresa  Austell  was  an  instance  the 
more  of  the  undoubted  fact  that  people  as  well  as  things  are  not 
what  they  seem.  She  seemed,  until  you  knew  her  quite  well,  to 
live  uncomplainingly  but  regretfully  among  the  memories  of  dead 
and  happier  years,  whereas,  when  your  acquaintance  with  her 
ripened,  you  would  find  that  she  lived  with  remarkable  keenness 
in  the  present,  and  kept  a  stern  and  unwavering  eye  on  a  live  and 
happier  future.  She  appeared  to  be  soft,  gentle  and  helpless  ; 
in  reality  she  was  remarkably  capable  of  taking  care  of  herself, 
and  though  like  ivy  she  appeared  to  cling  to  others  for  support, 
her  nature  was  in  truth  that  of  the  famous  ivy  that  grew  on  the 
new  mansion  in  Park  Lane  ;  it  could  stand  upright  with  perfect 
ease,  and  was  of  metallic  hardness.  Adversity — for  she  had  not 
had  a  very  happy  life — instead  of  breaking  her,  had  tempered  her 
to  an  exceeding  toughness  ;  what  had  been  at  the  most  soft  iron  was 
now  reliable  steel. 

She  gave  a  faint  wan  smile  at  Dora  as  she  entered. 

'  I  thought  you  would  be  here,  dear,'  she  said.  '  Your  Aunt 
Adeline  has  telephoned  to  know  if  we  want  her  motor.  We  can 
have  it  till  dinner-time  and  it  will  then  take  us  to  her  house.  I 
knew  you  liked  a  drive,  so  I  thanked  her  and  said  "  yes."  ' 

This  was  merely  another  way  of  putting  the  fact  that  Lady 
Austell  wanted  a  drive  and  also  wanted  to  talk  to  Dora.  But  her 
method  of  putting  it  sounded  better,  and  was  very  likely  quite  true. 
Dora  did  like  a  drive,  and  since  her  mother  knew  it,  that  might 
possibly  have  been  the  reason  why  she  accepted  Aunt  Adeline's 
offer.  But  Lady  Austell's  next  reason  (though  she  had  already 
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given  reason  sufficient)  was  not  so  probable.     '  A  drive  will  do  you 
good,  dear,'  she  said  faintly.     '  You  look  a  little  fagged  out  and 


Dora  had  learned  not  to  dispute  points  with  her  mother.  Though 
in  general  she  was  so  full  of  discursive  volubility,  she  was  always 
rather  silent  with  Lady  Austell,  of  whom,  in  some  way  that  she 
scarcely  understood  herself,  she  was  considerably  afraid.  But 
that  again  was  typical  of  the  effect  her  mother  produced  on  people  ; 
those  who  knew  her  but  slightly  thought  she  was  the  least  formid- 
able of  women,  but  the  better  she  was  known  the  more  she  was 
feared.  Often  Dora  argued  to  herself  about  the  matter ;  she  knew 
that  she  was  not  afraid  of  anything  tangible  her  mother  could 
do  to  her ;  she  could  not  beat  her  or  starve  her,  or  ill-treat  her,  and 
it  must  have  been  her  mother's  nature  of  which  she  was  afraid. 
The  feeling  was  analogous  to  a  child's  fear  of  the  dark  ;  it  fears 
not  what  it  knows  of,  but  the  unknown  possibilities  that  may  lurk 
therein.  It  cannot  say  what  they  are ;  if  it  knew  it  would  possibly 
cease  to  fear  them. 

Dora  got  up  at  once. 
'  Yes,  I  should  like  a  drive,'  she  said. 

'  Then  put  on  your  hat,  dear,'  and  Lady  Austell's  pale 
melancholy  eyes  fell  on  the  half-trimmed  straw. 

'  Another  hat,  Dora  ?  '  she  asked.  '  I  should  have  thought 
what  you  had  would  have  lasted  you  till  the  end  of  the  season.' 
And  at  the  words  Dora's  pleasure  in  her  new  hat  fell  as  dead  as 
Sisera  at  JaePs  feet.  Nobody  could  kill  pleasure  (though  quite 
innocent)  with  so  unerring  an  aim  as  Lady  Austell. 

'  It  didn't  cost  twopence,'  said  Dora.  '  Jim  sent  me  up  the 
feathers  from  Grote.' 

Lady  Austell  looked  at  the  straw  with  an  experienced  eye. 
'  It  is  very  cheap  for  less  than  twopence,'  she  remarked.     '  The 
only  question  is  whether  it  was  necessary.     Then  you  will  join  me 
down  below,  dear  ?     I  have  a  note  to  write,  and  we  may  as  well  leave 
it  instead  of  posting  it.' 

This  was  illustrative  of  the  cause  that  had  made  May  say  that 
when  women  grew  up  they  were  very  odd  people.  Lady  Austell 
would  unfalteringly  drive  through  miles  of  odious  roads  to  deliver 
a  note  rather  than  post  it,  but  would  on  the  same  day  drive  to 
Oxford  Street  (a  two-shilling  fare  in  a  hansom)  in  order  to  purchase 
what  she  would  have  paid  sixpence  more  for  round  the  corner.  She 
was  the  victim  of  the  habit  of  petty  economy,  in  pursuit  of  which 
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passion — one  of  the  most  fatal — she  would  become  a  perfect  spend- 
thrift, casting  florins  and  half-crowns  right  and  left  in  order  to 
save  pennies.  She  took  great  care  of  the  pence  and  the  half-crowns 
presumably  took  care  of  themselves,  for  at  any  rate  she  took  no 
care  of  them.  But  when  other  people's  expenditure  was  concerned, 
she  took  care  of  it  all. 

The  note  that  had  to  be  left  (which  concerned  cessation  of 
subscription  to  a  library  in  Leicester  Square)  caused  them  to 
traverse  the  length  of  Piccadilly,  and  to  retrace  it,  before  they  could 
leave  the  jostling  traffic  and  turn  into  the  Park,  and  it  so  happened 
that  in  this  traverse  of  the  streets,  the  month  being  mid- July,  and 
the  hour  the  late  afternoon,  Lady  Austell  had  been  almost  inces- 
santly occupied  (though,  by  her  own  word,  she  disliked  all  conven- 
tionality) in  smiling  sadly  and  regretfully,  as  was  her  manner,  at  all 
the  people  she  knew,  and  bowing  (without  a  smile)  to  those  who 
appeared  to  know  her.  Somehow  her  smile,  even  when  it  was  most 
gracious  and  welcoming,  always  suggested  to  the  person  on  whom 
it  was  bestowed  that  something  had  gone  wrong  with  his  affairs, 
and  Lady  Austell  knew  and  was  most  sympathetic,  so  that  Mrs. 
Osborne  (seated  in  a  landau  that  bobbed  prodigiously,  owing  to 
the  extreme  resilience  of  the  springs  that  came  from  her  husband's 
workshops)  receiving  one  of  these,  felt  certain  for  a  moment  that 
Mr.  O.'s  mission  that  afternoon  had  not  prospered  until  she  remem- 
bered that  she  had  seen  Lady  Austell  smile  like  that  before.  Soon 
after,  walking  gaily  eastward,  came  Austell,  whom  she  had  thought 
to  be  still  in  the  country,  and  on  whom  she  bestowed  a  glance  of 
pained  wonder,  closely  followed  by  Claude,  looking  in  spite  of  the 
heat  of  the  day  extremely  cool  and  comfortable  in  a  straw-hatted 
suit.  Dora  did  not  see  him ;  she  was  at  the  moment  smiling  vio- 
lently at  some  one  who  did  not  see  her.  Then  the  motor  checked 
for  a  moment  at  the  gates  of  the  Park,  slid  forward  again  into  the 
less  populous  ways,  and  Lady  Austell,  abandoning  the  duties  of 
recognition,  did  her  duty  to  her  daughter.  As  usual  she  began 
a  little  way  off  the  point  so  that  she  could  get  well  into  her  stride, 
so  to  speak,  before  you  saw  that  she  was  going  anywhere  in  particu- 
lar. This  was  a  settled  policy  with  her ;  it  assured,  in  racing  parlance, 
a  flying  start  instead  of  a  start  from  rest.  '  During  the  drive  down 
Piccadilly  she  had  been  arranging  her  thoughts  with  her  usual 
precision  ;  she  knew  not  only  what  she  was  going  to  say,  but  how 
she  was  going  to  say  it. 

She  gave  a  little  sigh. 
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*  What  sermons  there  are  not  only  in  stones,'  she  said,  '  but  in 
streets.     And,  do  you  know,  dear,  when  one  drives  down  Piccadilly 
like  that  and  sees  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women 
jostling  each  other,  what  strikes  me  is  not  how  different  people  are, 
but  how  ab'ke  they  are.     All  the  differences  ' — she  was  getting  into 
her  stride  now — c  which  we  think  of  as  so  great  are  really  so  infinitesi- 
mal.    Real  differences,  the  things  that  matter,  do  not  lie  on  the 
surface  at  all.     I  think  our  tendency  is  to  make  far  too  much  out 
of  mere  superficialities  and  to  neglect  or  discount  those  traits  and 
qualities  which  constitute  the  essential  differences  between  one  man 
and  another.     Don't  you  think  so,  dear  ?  ' 

The  ingenious  Latin  language  has  certain  particles  used  in  asking 
questions,  one  of  which,  the  grammarian  tells  us,  is  used  if  a  negative 
reply  is  expected,  another  if  the  reply  is  expected  to  be  affirmative. 
Lady  Austell,  speaking  in  the  less  rich  language  of  our  day,  could 
not  make  use  of  these,  but  there  was  something  in  her  intonation 
quite  as  effective  as  nonne.  Dora,  without  question,  found  herself 
saying  '  yes.' 

'  I'm  so  glad  you  agree  with  me,  dear,'  went  on  her  mother, '  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  also  in  the  fact  that,  this  being 
so,  we  should  try  to  judge  people,  or  rather  to  appreciate  them, 
by  the  true  and  inner  standard,  not  by  the  more  obvious  but  less 
essential  characteristics  that  we  see  on  the  surface.' 

Lady  Austell's  voice  sank  a  little. 

*  If  one  may  say  so  without  irreverence,'  she  said,  '  how  God 
must  laugh  at  our  divisions  of  classes.     We  must  look  like  children 
arranging  books  by  the  colour  of  their  cover  instead  of  their  contents. 
We  class  all  sorts  of  noble  and  ignoble  people  together  and  call 
them  gentlemen,  neglecting  the  only  true  classification  altogether.' 

It  was  evident  now  to  Dora  that  her  mother  had  got 'an  excellent 
start,  and  she  could  see  what  she  had  started  for.  There  was  no 
need  for  reply,  and  Lady  Austell,  having  favoured  a  passing  friend 
with  a  smile  that  was  positively  wintry  in  its  sadness,  proceeded  : 

'  Such  a  good  instance  of  what  I  am  saying  occurred  to-day, 
dear,'  she  said.  '  Mr.  Osborne  called  on  me  at  six,  as  I  think  I 
told  you  he  was  going  to  do,  and  for  the  first  time  perhaps  I  fully 
saw  what  true  delicacy  and  feeling  he  has,  and  how  immensely 
these  outweigh  any  of  those  things  which  we  hastily  might  call 
faults  of  manner  or  breeding.  It  is  the  same  with  her,  kind  excellent 
woman  that  she  is.  What  a  priceless  thing  to  inherit  all  that 
kindness  and  sweetness  of  nature.' 
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Lady  Austell  was  flying  along  now  ;  the  race,  so  to  speak,  was 
clearly  a  sprint.  Dora  merely  waited  for  her  to  breast  the  tape. 
She  proceeded  to  do  so. 

'  He  came  on  a  subject  that  very  closely  concerns  you,  dear/ 
she  said,  '  and  like  a  true  gentleman  he  asked  my  permission  before 
allowing  any  step  to  be  taken.  Can  you  guess,  dear  ?  ' 

Dora,  as  has  been  said,  stood  considerably  in  awe  of  her  mother, 
but  occasionally  a  discourse  of  this  kind,  which  she  felt  to  be  entirely 
insincere,  roused  in  her  an  impulse  of  the  liveliest  impatience,  which 
gave  sharpness  to  her  tongue. 

4  Oh  dear  yes,'  she  said.  '  The  truly  delicate  Mr.  Osborne 
asked  if  Mr.  Claude  might  pay  his  addresses  to  me.  I  expect  he 
used  just  those  words.  I  hope  you  allowed  him  to,  mother.' 

Lady  AustelPs  manner  was  always  admirable.  She  appeared 
not  to  notice  the  sharpness  of  the  speech  at  all.  She  laid  her  neatly 
gloved  hand  on  Dora's. 

'  Ah,  my  dearest,'  she  said. 

She  looked  at  her  with  her  sad  blue  eyes,  eyes  that  always  looked 
tender  and  patient,  even  when  she  was  disputing  a  fare  with  a  cab- 
man. *  I  am  sure  you  will  be  very  happy,  dear,'  she  said  after  a, 
pause.  '  He  is  the  most  excellent  young  man ;  everyone  speaks 
well  of  him.  And,  my  dear,  how  good-looking  !  A  perfect — 
I  forget  the  name.' 

Dora  had  a  momentary  tendency  to  giggle  at  the  anti-climax  of 
this.  But  she  checked  it,  and  again  her  impatience  rose  to  the 
surface. 

'  Adonis  ?  '  she  suggested.  '  But  are  not  good  looks  one  of 
those  superficial  things  which  we  rate  too  high  ?  ' 

'  Ah,  you  mischievous  child  ! '  she  said.  '  You  make  fun  of  all 
I  say.  I  will  send  a  note  to  Mr.  Osborne  to-night,  for  I  told  him  I 
should  have  to  speak  to  you  first.  You  will  make  him  very  happy, 
Dora,  and  you  will  make  somebody  else  happier.  Shall  we  turn  ?  ' 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

WE  BEHOLD  THE  PALADIN  CORNERED. 

BEFORE  the  paladin  enters,  we  must  record  certain  trifling  events 
which,  in  combination,  led  to  the  writing  of  that  letter  to  which 
allusion  has  just  been  made.  Since  the  interview  in  the  cab,  Harry 
and  Esther  had  not  met  except  in  Alice's  presence.  As  you  may 
imagine,  such  a  stickler  for  propriety  as  Harry  had  taken  particular 
pains  to  behave  to  his  wife's  nurse  with  that  happy  mixture  of  courtesy 
and  gratitude  which  the  case  warranted.  Nevertheless,  the  wife  had 
intercepted  a  glance  which  aroused  jealousy  and  helped  to  retard 
convalescence.  There  had  been  other  glances  which  she  had  not 
intercepted.  To  say  that  these  furtive  manifestations  distressed 
Esther  is  to  put  it  mildly.  And  her  distress  became  the  more  acute, 
because  she  was  so  sorry  for  Harry  and  so  unwilling  to  wound  him 
by  putting  into  brutal  words  what  she  had  come  to  recognise  as  a 
fact — that  he  bored  her  to  tears.  Also  she  resented  intensely  his 
attitude  towards  Alice ;  and  she  could  have  shaken  him  when  he  was 
*  attentive  '  in  his  cold-blooded  smiling  fashion.  Behind  this,  never 
to  be  forgotten,  was  the  overwhelming  debt  she  owed  him.  The 
mere  thought  of  it  palsied  action.  At  night  she  lay  awake,  obsessed 
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by  a  vague  terror,  the  presentiment  of  approaching  evil  so  curiously 
strong  in  many  women.  Such  sleep  as  she  snatched  from  these 
baleful  hours  was  uneasy  and  troubled  by  nightmare  imaginings. 
Each  morning  she  awoke  terribly  tired,  hardly  able  to  drag  her- 
self out  of  bed.  These  symptoms  had  preceded  the  nervous 
breakdown  which  came  upon  her  after  the  nursing  of  the 
Duchess  of  Belbury.  And,  in  an  even  more  aggravated  form,  they 
had  tormented  her  in  the  Southampton  slum,  culminating,  as  we 
know,  in  the  overthrow  of  mind  and  memory.  To  many  of  us  the 
possibility  of  losing  one's  reason  is  a  more  terrible  matter  than 
insanity  itself.  Esther  was  aware  that  the  insane  are  not  un- 
happy, as  a  rule — very  much  the  contrary.  But  she  could  never 
think  without  horror  of  those  weeks  when  she  became  a  sort  of  child, 
who  kissed  a  strange  Mr.  Browne  and  sat  on  his  knee.  She 
prayed  that  she  might  die  rather  than  live  on  as  somebody  else. 

Of  course  Harry's  furtive  glances  could  only  mean  one  thing — 
he  believed  that  she  returned  his  love.  We  may  hazard  the  con- 
jecture that  his  confidence  on  this  point  opened  her  eyes  wider  to  the 
fact  that,  so  far  from  loving  him,  she  adored  somebody  else — his 
antithesis  in  every  respect.  She  knew  that  her  fit  of  weeping  in  the 
cab  had  been  accepted  by  Harry  as  a  sort  of  unconditional  surrender. 
The  thought  that  she  had  been  so  weak  at  the  moment  when  the 
exercise  of  common  sense  and  courage  would  have  saved  both  of 
them  made  her  furious  with  herself  and  with  him.  She  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  write,  when  his  letter  arrived  and  the  envelope 
caught  the  eye  of  the  faithful  Peach.  We  present  it  in  full : — 

MY  DEAR  ESTHER, — For  a  week  I  have  tried  to  find  an  opportunity  to. 
see  you  alone,  but  the  difficulties  have  been  too  much  for  me.  And  in  another 
week,  or  at  most  a  fortnight,  my  wife  will  return  to  my  house.  This  doctor 
has  hinted  that  her  illness  was  largely  due  to  indifference  on  my  part.  To-day, 
she  has  recovered  her  health,  but  I  cannot  help  remarking  that  I  seem  to  distress 
her,  although  you  must  know  that  I  have  done  everything  in  my  power  to  co-operate 
cordially  in  her  cure.  I  seem  to  irritate  the  poor  creature,  and  Heaven  knows 
she  irritates  me,  sometimes  beyond  endurance.  For  the  future  our  lives  must  lie 
apart.  I  am  not  one  to  tamper  rashly  with  the  marriage  laws  of  this  country, 
still  I  have  always  held  the  opinion  that  in  certain  cases  the  outward  observance 
of  them  might  well  be  a  greater  offence  against  true  morality  than  their  breach. 
I  lay  emphasis  upon  this,  for  whether  you  say  '  Yes  '  or  '  No  '  to  the  question 
I  am  about  to  put,  I  shall  certainly  live  apart  from  Lady  Camber  for  the  future, 
and  nothing  will  shake  me  in  that  resolve. 

And  now,  have  you  the  pluck  to  seize  happiness  when  it  is  offered  to  you  by 
the  man  who  has  always  loved  you  devotedly  ?  Will  you  trust  yourself  to  me  ? 
I  am  incapable  of  taking  advantage  of  such  trust.  We  will  go  back  to  Mont 
Plaisir,  if  you  like,  and  wait  patiently  till  my  wife  divorces  me.  That  she  will  do 
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so  as  speedily  as  possible  I  have  no  doubt.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  our  real  life 
together  will  begin.  I  shall  say  no  more.  Let  what  I  have  done  in  the  past 
plead  for  me  now.  Had  woman  ever  a  more  faithful  lover  than  I  have  been  ? 
We  love  each  other,  all  the  sweetness  of  the  world  lies  in  those  four  words. 

Your  devoted,  faithful 

HABBY. 

Upon  reading  this  effusion,  Esther's  first  impulse  was  to  scribble 
'  No  '  upon  a  telegraph  form  and  despatch  it.  She  felt  she  could  not 
meet  Harry  till  this  was  done .  Then  she  remembered  that  he  was  not 
coming  to  Harley  Street  upon  that  day,  under  plea  of  an  important 
engagement.  Accordingly,  she  decided  to  write,  and  went  about  her 
work  turning  over  certain  sentences  in  her  mind.  Few  men  and 
women  engrossed  in  their  own  work  find  time  or  inclination  to 
force  duty  upon  others.  Esther,  probably,  would  have  held  her 
peace,  had  she  not  sympathised  so  ardently  with  Alice,  whose  very 
life  depended  upon  Harry's  fidelity  and  kindness.  To  make  this 
plain  to  a  man  who,  admittedly,  had  some  fine  qualities  would  be 
really  worth  while,  and  a  new  way  of  paying  an  old  debt.  She 
became  enthusiastic  over  the  alchemy  of  it — the  transmuting  of 
base  metal  into  gold ;  and,  forced  to  take  action,  felt  relieved  of 
the  intolerable  burden  of  passivity. 

Such  was  the  temper  of  her  mind  and  spirit,  when  Buckle  ushered 
Lord  Camber  into  his  wife's  sitting  room.     The  paladin  appeared  in 
golfing  kit.    He  passed  Esther  with  a  discreet  bow  and  smile,  and 
saluted  Alice. 
4  Dropped  in  for  a  minute  just  to  see  how  you  were  this  morning.' 

Alice  turned  a  sparkling  pair  of  eyes  upon  his  stockings.  There 
had  been  moments  when  Esther  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
Harry's  underpinning  was  better  than  his  understanding. 

'  You  had  an  important  engagement  to  play  golf. ' 

'  Oh,  ah  !    Ye— es.    Mornin5,  Nurse  ! ' 

'  Good  morning,  Lord  Camber.' 

1  What  a  colour  you  have,  Alice.  I  must  really  have  a  chat  with 
Nurse  Yorke  presently,  and  find  out  what  she  does  to  you.' 

Alice  said  sharply  :  '  Do  you  want  to  say  something  to  Nurse 
Yorke  that  you  can't  say  here  before  me  ?  ' 

Harry  laughed  genially.  His  voice  had  never  been  so  easy  and 
pleasant  as  he  replied  :  '  You  dear  soul !  You  know  Napier's  iron- 
clad rules.  No  discussion  of  the  patient's  condition  before  her ! 
Quite  sound  !  But  I  want  details.  Everything  Nurse  Yorke  tells 
me  interests  me  enormously.' 

*  I  dare  say.   Harry,  what's  the  real  reason  that  brings  you  here  ? ' 

19—2 
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4  I  wanted  to  hear  the  last  word.' 

4  There  was  the  telephone.' 

'  Like  a  good  husband  I  wanted  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  just  how 
you  were.' 

Esther,  turning  her  back,  moved  across  to  the  chimneypiece. 

4  I've  lost  two  pounds  in  two  days.  I'm  not  quite  so  well. 
I  thought  perhaps  someone  had  sent  for  you.' 

Esther  marked  her  emphasis  on  the  verb. 

4  What  ideas  you  have,  Alice.' 

4  That's  not  an  answer.    Did  anyone  in  this  house  send  for  you  ?  ' 

He  hesitated  for  a  second,  before  he  answered  emphatically  : 
4  Nobody.' 

'You  — liar!' 

4  Alice  ! ' 

As  she  spoke,  she  sat  up,  pointing  at  him  a  denunciatory  finger. 
Instantly,  she  became  transformed  into  a  beautiful  Fury.  Fire 
seemed  to  flash  from  her  eyes.  Esther,  appalled  at  the  change, 
hurried  forward. 

4  Lady  Camber ! ' 

4  Hold  your  tongue  ! '  In  a  more  restrained  but  tenser  tone,  she 
addressed  her  husband  :  '  I  know  why  you  came  here.  To  carry  on 
a  shameful  intrigue  with  this  woman.' 

4  Good  heavens  ! ' 

4 1  know  —  everything.' 

4  What  do  you  know,  Alice  ?  '  He  spoke  sullenly,  in  a  thick 
bewildered  tone. 

4  Enough  to  drive  any  wife  crazy.' 

She  stood  up  with  a  certain  dignity.  In  a  trembling  voice 
Esther  said  :  4  Lady  Camber,  for  your  own  sake  I  beseech  you  to  lie 
down.' 

'  To  lie  down  !  And  you,  and  you,  have  struck  me  this  blow 
while  I  have  been  lying  down.  But  now  I'm  up  and  strong,  able  to 
defend  myself,  to  strike  back.  Everybody  in  this  house  shall  know 
what  manner  of  woman  you  are.  Send  for  Mr.  Napier  !  I  want  to 
see  his  face  when  I  tell  him  that  his  precious  humbug  of  a  nurse — the 
best  in  the  world — is  no  better  than  a  drab  out  of  the  streets.' 

4  How  dare  you  ? '  thundered  Harry. 

Esther  interposed,  very  pale,  but  calm  and  even  at  that  moment 
thinking  of  her  patient,  and  of  her  instructions. 

4  Lord  Camber,  remember  that  she  is  still  weak.  Lady  Camber, 
there  is  some  horrible  mistake.' 
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*  Mistake  !  We'll  see.    Harry,  you  pride  yourself  upon  being  an 
honest  gentleman  !    Do  you  love  this  woman  ?  ' 

He  flung  a  hunted  glance  at  Esther.  She  responded  with  an 
imperative  message  not  to  be  misinterpreted.  If  he  were  truly  a 
gentleman,  let  him  lie  now — magnificently.  But  the  message  was 
intercepted  by  an  intelligence  more  acute  than  our  paladin's. 

*  Do  you  think  he  can  throw  dust  in  my  eyes  ?     Harry,  swear  to 
me,  if  you  can  '—she  seized  his  arm — '  swear  to  me   that  this 
woman  is  nothing  to  you.' 

He  opened  his  lips  and  closed  them. 

*  You  can't.'     She  laughed  drearily,  relaxing  her  grasp  of  his  arm 
as  if  relinquishing  all  that  made  life  worth  living.     Then  passion 
again  shook  her  as  she  turned  to  Esther :  *  And  you,  will  you  swear 
that  this  man  is  nothing  to  you  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Esther  steadily.     '  He  is — nothing.' 

Afterwards,  it  came  to  her  that  she  could  have  said  no  word  more 
likely  to  inflame  her  patient.  To  Alice,  the  denial  was  so  false,  so 
shameless,  so  impudent,  that  it  broke  down  all  barriers  and 
conventions.  She  became  the  primal  woman,  aflame  to  wipe  out 
insult  with  injury. 

1  You— you ! ' 

She  raised  her  hand  to  strike,  hesitated,  gave  a  piteous  gasp,  and 
then,  tearing  convulsively  at  the  chiffon  about  her  neck,  staggered 
and  fell  insensible  at  her  husband's  feet. 

'  She  has  fainted,'  said  Harry  hoarsely.  Esther  was  on  her  knees 
beside  the  stricken  woman,  as  Peach  rushed  in  from  the  bedroom. 

'  You've  killed  her  between  you  ! '  she  exclaimed  fiercely. 

*  Hold  your  tongue  !  '  said  Harry. 

Esther  looked  at  Harry,  who  was  very  pale.  The  two  women 
lifted  Alice  on  to  the  sofa.  She  lay  there  insensible,  breathing 
heavily  and  with  grinding  effort. 

'  What  did  you  tell  her  ?  '  said  Esther.  She  divined  that  Peach 
had  caused  this  terrible  trouble  during  those  few  minutes  spent  in 
the  laboratory  searching  for  the  mislaid  memoranda.  Peach 
answered  grimly :  '  What  did  I  tell  her  ?  Never  mind  what  I  told 
'er.  She  knows  you  ain't  fit  to  touch  'er  ! ' 

'  If  Lady  Camber  dies,'  said  Esther  dully,  '  you  have  killed  her.' 

'  Reely.     I  wonder  what  Mr.  Napier  will  say  to  that  ?  ' 

Esther,  in  silence,  continued  her  ministrations,  the  application 

of  such  remedies  as  were  at  hand.     She  worked  mechanically,  doing 

all  that  was  possible,  but  her  brain  was  in  confusion.     She  could  no 
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longer  think  lucidly.  A  monstrous  terror  possessed  her  ;  a  hideous 
conviction  blurred  and  distorted  mental  vision.  *  I  am  going  mad — 
I  am  going  mad,'  she  repeated  to  herself,  and  then  in  despairing 
protest — '  Not  that,  0  God  !  anything  but  that ! ' 

Napier  entered,  followed  by  Harry.  Confronted  with  an  emer- 
gency, the  doctor  had  become  cool  and  impassive.  Not  a  trace  of 
nervousness  was  visible,  as  he  examined  his  patient  swiftly  and  in 
silence.  When  he  spoke  his  voice  seemed  to  Esther  the  voice  of 
some  implacable  judge.  Knowing  nothing,  as  yet,  he  held  her 
responsible. 

'  Run  to  the  laboratory,'  he  said, c  fetch  some  ether.' 

Esther  sped  from  the  room.    Napier  stood  up,  looking  at  Harry. 

*  How  did  this  happen,  Lord  Camber  ?  ' 

'  I  can  tell  you  everythink,'  said  Peach,  in  a  whimper.  She  had 
begun  to  blame  herself,  but  not  as  she  blamed  these  others. 

'  Leave  the  room  ! '  commanded  Harry. 

'  Yes,'  said  Napier. 

Peach  hesitated,  but  went.  After  all,  she  reflected,  her  tale 
would  keep.  This  doctor  would  be  glad  enough  to  listen  to  her 
presently. 

*  Can't  you  do  something  ?  '  said  Harry. 

*  Not  yet.    How  did  this  come  to  pass  ?  ' 

Our  paladin  answered  mumblingly.  This,  in  itself,  was  not 
unnatural,  but  it  struck  Napier  as  odd  that  he  should  pick  and  choose 
his  words. 

'  I  dropped  in  to  see  how  my  wife  was,'  he  began.  { It  annoyed 
her  to  discover  that  I  was  going  to  play  golf.  She  got  rather  excited 
and — and  hysterical.  Then  she  stood  up.' 

*  She  stood  up  ?     Nurse  Yorke  permitted  that  ?  ' 

'  We  tried  to  prevent  her.  She  began  a  rigmarole  about  my  not 
loving  her,  and  then,  suddenly,  she  collapsed.' 

« 1  see.' 

'  She  behaved  like  a  mad  woman,'  added  Harry.  Then  an  in- 
spiration came  to  him.  '  That  woman  Peach  has  made  trouble.' 

'  I  knew  it,'  murmured  Napier. 

1  She  said  something  just  now  about  telling  you  everything.  She 
wasn't  present.'  His  voice  sank  to  a  whisper  :  '  And  I  ought  to 
warn  you  that  she's  unscrupulous  and  a  liar.' 

'  I'm  obliged  to  you,'  said  Napier,  drily,  as  Esther  entered.  He 
addressed  her  in  a  curt  professional  tone  :  '  We  must  get  Lady 
Camber  to  bed  at  once.  Lord  Camber,  will  you  wait  here  ? ' 
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Alice  was  carried  into  the  bedroom,  and  an  instant  later  Peach 
came  out,  red  in  the  face  and  trembling  with  rage.  She  passed 
Harry  with  a  furious  glare. 

*  Where  are  you  going  ?  ' 

*  To  fetch  Nurse  Richards.' 

*  One  moment,  please.' 

He  came  towards  her,  with  a  sudden  resolution  flushing  his  face. 
'  I  don't  know  your  game,  my  woman,  but  you  mean  mischief.' 
<  Per— 'aps.' 
4  Just  so.    Per — haps  !    Have  you  saved  much  ?  ' 

*  Nothink  to  speak  of.     Why  ?  ' 

'  You're  not  a  fool,  and  you  ought  to  know  by  this  time  that  your 
mistress  will  drop  you  like  a  broken  crutch  when  you  cease  to  be  of 
service  to  her.' 

'  Reely  ?  And  when  she  drops  me,  I'm  to  come  to  you,  my  lord, 
eh?' 

The  cunning  of  a  woman  born  in  Whitechapel,  and  as  a  child 
constrained  to  fight  for  her  own  hand  with  prematurely  sharpened 
wits,  gleamed  in  her  small  beady  eyes. 

*  Yes,  you'll  come  to  me  ;  and  I'll  settle  on  you  enough  to  keep 
you  out  of  the  workhouse,  because  you  had  your  ear  to  the  keyhole 
just  now.' 

4  Yes,  I  did.    I'm  not  ashamed  of  it  neither.' 

*  I  think  we  understand  each  other  ?  ' 

'  We  do.  But  I  dessay,  if  needful,  your  lordship  will  set  it  down 
in  black  and  white  ?  ' 

*  If  you  hold  your  tongue — yes.    A  pound  a  week !    Now  go  and 
fetch  Nurse  Richards.' 

As  Peach  disappeared,  Harry  wiped  his  forehead.  He  told  him- 
self that  he  was  in  a  tight  place  from  which  will  and  resource  must 
extricate  him.  He  listened.  No  sound  came  from  the  bedroom. 
He  wondered  vaguely  why  the  other  nurse  had  been  summoned. 
He  sat  down  to  make  some  plan  of  campaign.  If  he  could  only  see 
Esther  !  Together,  they  could  surely  find  a  way  out  of  this 
confounded  wood.  Alice's  extraordinary  outbreak  was  due,  of 
course,  to  jealousy.  By  some  mischance  she  had  found  out  that  he 
had  talked  to  Esther  through  the  telephone.  She  could  know 
nothing  of  what  had  passed  within  the  last  week. 

He  was  hugging  this  comfort  to  his  soul,  and  deriving  a  certain 
amount  of  warmth  from  it,  when  Esther  entered. 

*  Nurse  Richards  has  taken  my  place,'  she  explained. 
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1  Why?5 

4 1  had  to  tell  Mr.  Napier  that  it  might  imperil  my  patient's 
chance  if  she  found  me  in  attendance  when  she  recovered  con- 
sciousness.' 

*  Has  she  recovered  consciousness  ?  ' 
1  No.' 

'  What  on  earth  brought  this  about  ?  Esther,  we  must  put  our 
heads  together.  How  strangely  you  look  ! ' 

4  I  feel  strange.    Mr.  Napier  holds  me  responsible  for  this.' 

4  How  did  Alice  find  out  that  you  had  telephoned  to  me  ?  ' 

4  Telephoned  to  you  ?  ' 

She  repeated  the  words,  staring  at  him,  asking  herself  if  she  had 
telephoned  to  him,  if,  already,  her  memory  was  beginning  to  play 
her  false. 

*  I  was  not  long  in  getting  here,  was  I  ?  ' 
4  I  never  telephoned  to  you.' 

4  What  ?  ' 

*  I  never  telephoned  to  you.' 

4  But,  it  was  your  voice.    You  asked  me  to  come  here  at  once.' 

*  Somebody  else,  not  I.' 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  head,  as  if  by  that  simple  gesture  she 
might  evoke  greater  order  out  of  chaos. 

4  Pull  yourself  together,  Esther  !  You're  dazed,  and  no  wonder  ! 
But  we  haven't  a  moment.  We  had  a  long  talk  through  the  telephone. 
I'd  know  your  voice  among  ten  thousand.' 

4 1  was  not  there.' 

4  Then  who  was  ?  Good  heavens  !  Not,  not — Alice  ?  Yes — 
it  must  have  been  Alice  ! ' 

4  She  can  mimic  me  exactly.     What  did  you  say  to  her  ?  ' 

Gradually  her  strength  was  returning.  Harry's  bewilderment 
seemed  to  have  a  tonic  effect.  She  perceived  that  Alice,  possibly 
out  of  mere  mischief,  had  called  up  Harry  in  her  name.  But,  as 
yet,  the  probable  consequence  had  not  developed  itself. 

4  What  did  you  say  ?  ' 

He  turned  aside  his  eyes. 

4 1  spoke  of  that  letter  I  wrote  last  night  Fortunately,  I  didn't 
say  what  was  in  it !' 

4  Oh,  that  letter  !     That  you  should  have  dared  to  write  it ! ' 

4  Dared  ?  ' 

4  Oh,  how  could  you  write  it  ?  You  don't  understand  what  you 
have  done.' 
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With  a  tremendous  effort  she  detached  her  mind  from  considera- 
tion of  her  own  feelings. 

4  Tell  me  exactly  what  you  said  through  the  telephone.' 

4  I'm  afraid  I  gave  myself  away.    We  must  face  that.' 

4  Poor  woman  !    Poor,  unhappy  creature  ! ' 

4  Esther,  I'm  horrified  at  what  has  happened.  But  Alice  brought 
this  on  herself.  How  dared  she  pretend  to  be  you  ! ' 

4  Poor  thing  ! '  murmured  Esther,  obsessed  by  the  vision  of  this 
weak,  loving  woman  listening  to  her  own  death  sentence. 

4  We  must  make  plans.    I  have  squared  Peach  already.' 

4  You  have  squared  Peach  ! ' 

4  Promised  her  a  pension  ! ' 

At  last  Esther  was  beginning  to  see  clearly,  with  a  vision  which 
throws  one  particular  object  into  perfect  focus  to  the  exclusion  of 
what  may  surround  it.  And  that  object  was  herself,  enmeshed  by 
circumstance,  by  lies,  by  a  thousand  threads  fine  as  those  composing 
a  spider's  web. 

4  You  have  bribed  this  servant  to  lie,  and  you  are  about  to  ask 
me  to  lie,  and  you  will  lie.' 

4  First  and  last  we  must  lie  to  save  her.  She  knows  nothing — 
remember  that !  I  shall  tell  Napier  about  the  telephone,  before 
Alice  tells  him.  I  shall  make  him  believe  that  the  whole  thing  was  a 
joke.' 

4  A  joke!' 

4 1  guessed  that  Alice  was  impersonating  you.  Do  you  see  ? 
And  then,  to  carry  on  the  joke,  I  played  up.  Why  not  ?  ' 

4  That  you  should  ask  such  a  question  ! ' 

4  Well,  and  what  do  you  propose  ?  ' 

4  To  tell  Mr.  Napier  everything,  when  he  comes  out  of  that 
room.  Here  and  now,  before  1  go  mad.' 

As  the  thought  of  her  poor  mind  failing  again  presented  itself, 
she  trembled,  relaxed  by  that  abominable  enervation  which  she  had 
come  to  recognise  and  dread  as  a  physical  lesion.  Harry,  seeing  her 
weakness,  began  to  put  increasing  faith  in  his  own  strength. 

'  Has  it  struck  you,'  he  asked, '  that  Napier  may  not  believe  your 
story  ?  ' 

'  He  must,  if  you  corroborate  it.' 

4  And  if  I — don't  ?  You  are  driving  me  into  a  corner,  Esther. 
Are  you  quite  fair  to  me  ?  You  accuse  me  of  asking  you  to  lie.  I 
am  incapable  of  that.  If  dirty  work  has  to  be  done,  I  shall  do  it. 
All  I  ask  is  silence,  which  always  baffles  a  clever  man.' 
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'  Who  will  take  my  silence  against  Lady  Camber's  speech  ?  ' 

*  I  shall  answer  my  wife.  This  matter  concerns  me  far  more 
than  you.  You  know  nothing ;  you  were  not  at  the  telephone  ; 
you  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  your  patient's  violence.' 

Esther  shuddered.  She  heard  his  soft  voice,  which  long  ago  had 
been  sweeter  than  any  music  to  her  :  '  Trust  me,  dear.  Believe  that 
I  will  act  for  the  best  in  her  interest  and  in  yours,  not  in  my  own, 
I  swear ! ' 

She  could  not  speak,  trying  to  weigh  his  words,  praying  that  she 
might  be  guided  to  do  the  right  thing,  and  piteously  aware  that  the 
time  for  doing  it  had  passed  for  ever.  Harry's  voice  took  an  even 
softer  inflection,  as  he  whispered  :  '  Would  you  try  to  clear  yourself 
at  my  expense  ?  ' 

She  stared  at  him  helplessly.  Did  speech  to  Napier  mean  that  ? 
Yes,  Napier  would  believe  her.  She  could  clear  herself  in  his  eyes, 
at  the  expense  of  the  man  who  had  saved  her  life  and  reason.  And 
silence  meant  the  discharge  of  her  debt  and  the  loss  of  Napier's 
confidence.  The  two  issues  shone  out  of  the  darkness.  Very 
heavily,  she  replied  :  '  I  shall  not  clear  myself  at  your  expense.' 

'  I  knew  you  wouldn't,'  he  exclaimed  ardently. 

CHAPTER    XXV. 

TALIN. 

HARRY  walked  to  the  window.  He  had  been  trained  in  a  school 
which  leaves  well  alone,  and  in  obtaining  from  Esther  a  renewal  of 
her  pledge,  he  was  aware  that  enough  for  the  moment  had  been 
accomplished.  Any  reference  to  his  letter,  any  further  assertion  of 
his  fidelity  would  be,  he  reflected,  untimely  and  ill-bred.  How 
gallantly  Esther  had  confronted  Alice  !  And,  obviously,  she  was 
worn  out,  almost  crazy,  by  the  stress  of  circumstances. 

He  turned  his  thoughts  resolutely  from  the  wife  who  was  struggling 
for  breath  in  the  next  room.  Not  for  one  moment  did  he  believe 
that  her  condition  was  serious.  These  doctors  always  exaggerated, 
yes,  always !  Then,  after  a  cure  had  been  effected,  they  took  the 
greater  credit  to  themselves.  The  outward  change  in  Alice,  the 
force  and  fire  with  which  she  had  spoken,  convinced  him  that  her 
complete  recovery  was  a  mere  matter  of  days.  This  affair  was 
unfortunate,  shocking,  but  she  had  brought  it  on  herself. 

He  was  fortifying  himself  with  these  reflections  when  Napier 
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entered  the  room.  Esther  had  sat  down,  closing  her  eyes,  which 
were  throbbing  with  neuralgic  pain,  and,  for  the  moment,  letting 
herself  drift  upon  a  tide  which  was  sweeping  her  into  an  unknown 
but  troublous  sea.  She  heard  Napier's  step,  and  rose  to  receive 
him. 

'  Is  she  better  ? ' 

*  There  is  not  likely  to  be  a  change.     Lord  Camber,  Nurse  Yorke, 
will  you  come  down  to  the  library  ?  ' 

They  followed  him  in  silence.  His  face  had  altered  in  expression ; 
impassivity  had  given  place  to  a  hard  intentness,  the  look  of  a  man 
wrestling  with  some  difficult  problem.  He  went  to  his  desk  on 
reaching  the  library.  When  he  spoke  his  voice  was  incisively,  coldly 
judicial.  Esther  felt  that  he  had  suspended  judgment.  He  addressed 
her  first : 

*  You  told  me  that  Nurse  Richards  had  better  take  your  place, 
because  your  patient  was  incensed  with  you.     Can  you  account  for 
her  being  incensed  with  you  ?  ' 

'  I  can,'  said  Harry.  '  I'm  going  to  speak  with  entire  frankness, 
Mr.  Napier.' 

Napier  bowed  a  frigid  acknowledgment. 

*  Very  thoughtlessly,  I  have  been  the  cause  of  this  anger  on  Lady 
Camber's  part  against  Nurse  Yorke.     An  unfortunate  joke  has 
brought  about  the  catastrophe.' 

'  A  joke  ?  ' 

*  My  wife  is  a  capital  mimic.    In  fact,  she  achieved  celebrity  as  a 
mimic.     I  presume  that  during  her  rest-cure  she  amused  herself  by 
learning  to  mimic  her  nurse.     To-day,  as  you  know,  it  had  been 
settled  that  I  was  not  to  call.     As  a  matter  of  fact  I  had  promised 
to  play  golf.     A  man  must  take  some  exercise.    Lady  Camber  may 
have  resented  my  not  coming  as  usual.     At  least  I  infer  as  much. 
And  then,  she  was  unhappily  inspired  to  play  a  practical  joke  on  me. 
She  telephoned  to  me  in  Nurse  Yorke's  name.' 

'  You  permitted  this  ? '  Napier  asked  Esther. 

'  I  was  absent,  looking  for  your  memoranda.' 

'  True  !    Go  on,  Lord  Camber.' 

'  For  a  moment  she  completely  took  me  in.  I  believed  that 
Nurse  Yorke  was  asking  me  to  come  here  at  once.  And  I  took 
for  granted  that  there  was  a  reason.  I  said  that  I  would  come.' 

'  And  then  ? ' 

'  It  is  not  easy  to  put  into  words  what  followed.' 

'  If  you  will  speak,  as  you  suggest,  with  entire  frankness.' 
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'  Quite — quite  ! '  At  the  moment  when  I  promised  to  come 
as  soon  as  possible,  I  recognised  my  wife's  voice.  Naturally  I, 
on  my  side,  attempted,  in  retaliation,  you  know,  to  have  a  little  bit 
of  harmless  fun  at  her  expense.' 

'  Yes.' 

Our  paladin  began  to  grow  warm  beneath  a  glance  assuredly 
cold  enough  to  keep  him  cool.  And  he  resented  Napier's  attitude. 
Why  did  the  fellow  stand,  when  his  guest  was  seated  ?  Detestable 
•manners  ! 

'  Well,  I  said  one  or  two  things,  the  merest  nonsense,  on  purpose 
to  provoke  her,  intending  to  come  on  at  once  and  have  a  little 
laugh.' 

'  What  things  ?  ' 

'  You  mustn't  press  a  husband  too  hard.  I  was  speaking  to  my 
wife ' 

'  And  my  patient.' 

'  And  your  patient,  but,  pardon  me,  I  had  ceased  to  regard 
Lady  Camber  as  an  invalid.  I  believed  that  you  had  restored  her 
to  vigorous  health.' 

'  What  things  did  you  say  ? ' 

'  I  was  foolish,  I  admit  it,  but  the  provocation  was  great.  I  said 
one  or  two  things  which  ma}?"  have  led  her  to  believe  that  a  mild 
flirtation  was  going  on  between  Nurse  Yorke  and  myself.' 

'  Good  God  ! ' 

At  once  our  paladin  stiffened,  the  geniality  went  out  of  his 
voice. 

'  I  venture  to  remind  you,  Mr.  Napier,  that  I  was  speaking 
privately  with  my  wife.' 

'  Through  a  public  telephone.' 

'  As  you  say,  and  therefore  a  man  of  your  intelligence  might 
well  infer  that  nothing  unseemly  was  said.  Had  I  suspected  that 
my  wife  would  not  have  guessed  that  I  had  found  her  out  and 
was  merely  teasing  her,  you  may  be  sure  that  I  should  not  have 
ventured  on  the  joke  at  all.' 

Napier  glanced  at  Esther.  His  frown  deepened  as  he  perceived 
in  her  a  carious  and  quite  unaccountable  acquiescence  in  this 
amazing  story.  He  said  sharply  :  '  Lord  Camber  seems  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  this  little  joke  of  his  has  seriously  compromised 
you.' 

Harry  answered  hastily — '  I  did  overlook  that.  I'm  heartily 
ashamed  of  myself.  Can  a  man  say  more  ? ' 
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'  Please  finish  the  story.' 

'  She  kept  it  up  to  the  last.  I  swear  that  if  you  had  been 
at  my  end  of  the  telephone  you  would  have  thought  that  she  was 
much  amused.' 

This,  as  we  know,  was  true,  and  a  happy  touch  on  the  part  of 
our  paladin. 

'  And  then ? ' 

'  I  came  on  to  enjoy  a  good  laugh.  Picture  my  dismay  when  my 
wife,  after  virtually  admitting  that  she  had  joined  in  the  joke  by 
asking  me,  in  Nurse  Yorke's  presence,  whether  anyone  had  sent 
for  me,  suddenly  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  insulted  first  myself  and 
then  Nurse  Yorke,  who  was  in  absolute  ignorance  of  what  had 
passed.' 

'  But  you  explained  ?  ' 

'  I  hadn't  time.  She  behaved  like  a  madwoman.  She  dared  to 
ask  Nurse  Yorke  if  I  was  anything  to  her  ? ' 

'  And  you  replied,  nurse  ?  ' 

'  I  replied  that  he  was  absolutely — nothing.' 

For  the  first  time  Esther  answered  with  vehemence. 

'  And  that  is  all,  Lord  Camber  ? ' 

'  That  is  all.  I  presume  that  Peach  was  present  when  my 
wife  telephoned  me.  What  mischief  she  made,  I  can't  tell.  It 
seems  that  she  has  been  furiously  jealous  of  Nurse  Yorke.' 

Napier  nodded.  It  was  impossible  to  determine,  from  his  ex- 
pression, whether  or  not  he  believed  Harry's  story.  He  said 
frigidly,  '  Have  I  your  permission  to  explain  this  little  joke  to 
your  wife  ? ' 

'  By  all  means,  unless  you  allow  me ' 

Napier  held  up  his  hand. 

'  I  can't  allow  you  to  see  her  at  all  for  a  few  days.  I  will  let 
you  know  as  soon  as  she  recovers  consciousness.  Meantime,  it  might 
be  as  well  not  to  leave  town.' 

Some  of  the  paladin's  too  florid  colour  faded. 

'  You  don't  mean,'  he  said,  pausing  and  turning  frightened 
eyes  upon  Napier,  '  that  there  is  any — danger  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  Napier  replied.  '  I  mean  that  Lady  Camber's  life  hangs 
by  a  thread.' 

The  paladin  rose. 

'  I  shall  stay  at  home,'  he  said.     '  I  had  no  idea — I —  ' 

He  went  out  of  the  room,  shaken  and  confounded.  The  door 
had  hardly  closed  when  Napier  said  to  Esther  : 
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'  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  Lord  Camber's  story  ?  ' 

'  Nothing.' 

She  spoke  in  a  tone  he  had  never  heard  from  her  before. 

(  You  are  quite  sure  ? ' 

She  made  an  effort  to  rouse  herself. 

'  When  1  left  the  laboratory  and  went  upstairs,  Lady  Camber 
was  on  the  sofa.  She  told  me  that  she  had  not  moved.  I  noticed 
nothing  odd  in  her  manner,  nothing  at  all.  She  had,  perhaps, 
rather  more  colour  than  usual.  Then  Lord  Camber  came  in.  The 
rest  is  as  he  described  it.  My  patient's  attack  on  me,  so  violent, 
so  unexpected,  overwhelmed  me.' 

He  saw  that  she  was  dazed  and  began  to  pity  her.  But  temper- 
ing his  pity  was  the  intuition  that  the  truth  had  not  been  told, 
and  that  this  woman  knew  it.  And  this  filled  him  with  indignation. 
The  supreme  importance  of  knowing  everything  at  such  a  moment, 
coupled  with  the  sense  that  he  was  groping  in  the  dark,  irritated 
him  beyond  endurance.  He  told  himself  that  he  could  not  accept 
the  husband's  story.  It  was  too  thin.  Had  he  not  studied  his 
patient  in  her  many  moods  for  six  weeks  ?  And  from  the  first  he 
had  perceived  that  she  was  no  fool.  Hysterical,  emotional,  lacking 
in  self-control — yes,  but  of  quick  perceptions,  shrewd,  and  affec- 
tionate. That  such  a  woman,  upon  so  slight  a  pretext,  should  go 
to  pieces — this  was  incredible. 

He  took  up  one  of  the  many  speaking  tubes  near  his  desk. 
Esther  heard  him  ask  Nurse  Richards  if  there  was  any  change. 
She  saw  that  he  frowned  as  he  listened  to  her  reply.  His  quick 
response  followed — '  I'll  come  at  once.'  He  laid  down  the  tube 
and  looked  at  Esther.  '  What  is  the  matter  ?  ' 

'  I  am  puzzled,  bewildered.  If  you  can  give  me  something  to 
do,  anything  to  distract  me,  it  will  be  a  kindness.' 

'  The  laboratory  is  in  an  awful  mess.' 

'  I'll  put  things  straight.' 

'  If  I  want  anything,  I'll  speak  to  you  through  the  tube.  Send 
it  up  at  once.' 

'  Very  good.' 

He  examined  her  intently,  and  beneath  his  steadfast  gaze  a 
slight  colour  flowed  into  her  pale  cheeks. 

'  I  think  you  ought  to  lie  down  and  rest.' 

'  No,  no — I  couldn't.    Anything  but  that.' 

He  nodded  and  walked  to  the  door.  Upon  the  threshold  he 
turned  and  came  back.  Probably  he  was  unaware  of  any  harsh- 
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ness  either  in  his  voice  or  look,  being  engrossed,  obsessed,  in  his 
quest  of  a  solution  to  a  problem  to  which  she  might  be  withholding 
the  key. 

'  Under  the  circumstances  I  must  relieve  you  of  any  further 
responsibility  in  this  case.' 

'  Can  I  return  to  my  friend,  Miss  Jagg  ?  ' 

He  remarked  a  note  of  eagerness  in  her  voice.  Why  should  she 
be  in  such  a  hurry  to  leave  the  house  ? 

'  No,'  he  answered  decidedly.  '  To-morrow,  perhaps.  We 
will  see.' 

He  went  out. 

Esther  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  knowing  that  her  debt 
to  Harry  had  been  paid.  The  only  man  whose  good  opinion  she 
prized,  the  man  whom  she  loved,  distrusted  her  and  had  not  scrupled 
to  show  that  distrust  plainly.  He  knew — was  it  conceivable  that 
he  should  not  know  ? — what  her  silence  must  mean — a  deliberate 
attempt  to  keep  him  in  abhorred  darkness.  As  nurse  she  had 
committed  the  unpardonable  sin  ! 

With  a  heavy  sigh  she  went  into  the  laboratory,  the  scene 
of  their  joint  labours,  the  place  wherein  she  had  found  romance. 
Mechanically,  she  began  to  arrange  things.  Every  familiar  object 
he  had  touched.  How  keen,  how  unwearied  he  had  been  in  his 
search  for  those  subtile,  elusive  essences  which  might  assuage  human 
suffering  !  Again  and  again  she  had  observed  the  signs  of  fatigue  ; 
the  frail  body  driven  to  exhaustion  by  the  indomitable  will.  Would 
such  a  man,  unsparing  of  himself  in  the  prosecution  of  what  he 
deemed  duty,  spare  her  ? 

She  worked  swiftly,  putting  each  object  into  its  place.  She 
would  never  work  here  again,  whether  that  poor  creature  upstairs 
lived  or  died.  If  Alice  lived  she  would  speak,  and  Napier  would 
discover  how  grossly  he  had  been  deceived.  If  she  died,  it  was  as 
inevitable  that  the  doctor,  robbed  of  a  great  triumph,  must  for  ever 
associate  the  nurse  with  disaster.  He  would  hate  the  very  sight 
of  her. 

Silently  she  bade  farewell  to  this  whitewashed  workshop  so 
unfragrant,  so  lacking  in  those  accessories  commonly  supposed 
to  form  part  of  love's  background.  Like  many  a  peri  before 
her,  she  never  appreciated  her  paradise,  or  recognised  it  as  such, 
till  she  was  about  to  leave  it. 

From  the  speaking  tube  came  a  faint  whistle.  She  ran  into  the 
library  and  put  it  to  her  ear. 
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'  Send  up  a  tincture  of  digitalis.' 

Napier  kept  certain  drugs  in  a  mahogany  cabinet  in  the  labora- 
tory. It  opened  like  a  safe,  and  Esther  knew  the  combination. 
But,  she  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  the  digitalis.  Napier  was 
untidy,  and,  when  in  a  hurry,  careless  of  replacing  things.  Almost 
the  first  object  she  beheld  was  the  famous  alkaloid,  Talin,  so  identi- 
fied in  her  mind  with  their  joint  labours.  Napier,  she  remembered, 
had  accorded  the  tiny  phial  the  place  of  honour  in  the  centre  of  the 
cabinet.  And  it  had  not  been  touched  since  then  because  he  would 
not  use  it,  or  permit  its  use  by  others  until  he  discovered  the  equally 
subtile  reagent  which  would  reveal  its  presence  in  the  human 
system. 

For  an  instant,  she  stared  at  the  colourless,  odourless  fluid. 
Then  she  searched  for  the  digitalis  and  found  it.  A  few  minutes 
had  passed  before  she  handed  the  tincture  to  Buckle  with  instruc- 
tions to  take  it  upstairs  immediately. 

She  went  back  to  the  open  cabinet.  The  sight  of  the  Talin 
allured  her.  Years  ago,  she  had  said  with  a  gay  laugh  that  she 
would  throw  herself  into  the  Thames  rather  than  submit  to  the 
drudgery  of  earning  a  few  pounds  a  year  as  companion  to  Mrs. 
Kockingham  Trigg's  aged  aunt.  More  than  once,  since  then,  she 
had  thought  of  the  river  as  a  sanctuary  for  a  girl  too  hardly  pressed  ; 
and  always,  with  a  shudder  of  terror  she  had  remembered  that  it 
takes  three  minutes  to  drown  ! 

She  stared  at  the  Talin. 

So  her  father  had  looked  at  the  weapon  in  his  desk.  And 
the  same  deadly  weariness  which  had  assailed  Douglas  Yorke 
now  fastened  itself  upon  his  daughter.  Life  terrified  her.  While 
she  stood  there,  trembling,  a  mist  seemed  to  obscure  her  faculties. 
Lost  in  a  wilderness,  with  nothing  to  remind  her  of  the  past  but  a 
mirage  growing  faint  upon  a  distant  horizon,  she  forgot  her  own 
name,  where  she  was,  what  she  had  been.  Was  madness  coming 
once  more  upon  her  ?  Knowing  that  Napier  might  return  at 
any  minute,  she  stretched  out  her  hand  and  clutched  the  phial, 
hiding  it  in  her  bosom.  This  act  was  almost  unconscious,  but 
the  mere  movement,  the  grip  of  a  concrete  object,  restored  her 
quivering  mind  to  its  balance.  Hastily  she  closed  the  cabinet- 
and  went  back  to  work. 

Presently,  Napier  came  in. 

'  She  has  not  spoken  ?  '  ..  z 

'No.' 
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His  reluctance  to  discuss  the  case,  contrasted  with  his  former 
confidence,  became  the  measure  of  the  gulf  now  steadily  widening 
between  them.  He  glanced  at  the  long  deal  table. 

'  You  have  worked  hard  ?  ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  You  spoke  of  your  friend,  Miss  Jagg.  Go  and  see  her  !  It  will 
do  you  good.  It's  cold  but  fine.  I  insist ! ' 

Trying  to  read  him,  she  wondered  whether  this  was  a  hint 
that  on  the  morrow  she  must  expect  dismissal.  Too  tired  to  ques- 
tion his  authority  she  obeyed  listlessly.  She  would  like  to  see 
Miranda  once  more. 

Outside,  there  was  a  nip  of  frost  in  the  air,  the  feeling  as  if  snow 
were  coming.  From  some  of  the  big  establishments  in  Oxford  Street 
shop  girls  were  streaming  out  for  the  midday  meal,  chattering 
and  laughing,  chaffing  each  other,  somewhat  to  the  disapproval  of 
the  tall,  stiff,  frock-coated  young  men  who  prided  themselves  upon 
deportment.  Only  the  very  young  girls  laughed  ;  the  elder  women 
walked  sedately,  glancing  neither  to  right  nor  left,  intent  upon  their 
own  thoughts  which,  like  their  faces,  were  evidently  of  a  dull 
complexion.  Close  to  the  edge  of  the  pavement,  marched  a  file 
of  sandwichmen  carrying  upon  their  bent  backs  an  enormous  letter, 
part  of  the  name  of  a  popular  farce.  The  dismal  procession  moved 
slowly  along ;  purple  letters  flared  out  of  yellow  boards.  The 
imperial  colours  arrested  Esther's  eyes,  challenging  contrast  with 
the  pinched  faces  of  the  men,  their  hardly  decent  rags,  their  boots 
worn  out  by  endless  trampings.  And  these  poor  waifs,  the  derelicts 
of  the  streets,  were  sent  forth  to  proclaim — what  ?  Failure  and 
disaster  ?  No.  Success  !  They  invited  no  pity  for  themselves. 
But  all  foot-passengers  were  reminded  that  the  most  screaming 
farce  of  the  decade  was  still  running,  although  sandwich-men  might 
crawl ! 

Esther  saw  that  colour  blazed  everywhere  except  upon  the 
cheeks  of  the  men  and  women.  The  motor  'buses  roared  by  : 
dazzling  streaks  of  red  and  blue  and  green.  The  flags  of  England 
and  America  floated  above  the  towering  buildings.  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  !  How  significant  a  symbol  of  a  huge  nation  of  workers. 
Above,  the  sun  shone  dimly  out  of  a  sky  of  palest  azure  fading  into 
opalescent  haze.  It  diffused  primrose  light,  distinctively  autumnal, 
bringing  to  mind  the  ardours  of  summer  while  suggesting  the 
coming  rigours  of  winter. 

Crossing  Oxford  Street,  Esther  narrowly  escaped  being  run 
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over  by  a  splendid  six-cylinder  Napier,  which,  grazing  her  gown, 
rushed  onward,  purring  contentedly.  This  soft  purr,  almost 
bestial  in  its  inhuman  self-satisfaction,  vibrated  through  Esther's 
brain  :  the  gloating,  enraptured,  discreetly,  modulated  note  of  a 
triumphant  civilisation  which  adored  things  at  the  expense  of  per- 
sons. '  Get  out  of  my  way,  or  perish  ! '  it  seemed  to  say. 

Esther  had  not  seen  Miranda  for  a  few  days.  And  at  the  top 
of  the  stairs  she  found  a  notice  setting  forth  Miss  Jagg's  inability 
to  receive  her  pupils.  Then  Miranda  must  be  ill,  in  bed.  Esther 
ascended  the  second  flight  of  stairs  and  tapped  at  the  door  of 
Miranda's  bedroom. 

'  Come  in  ! ' 

Her  old  friend  was  alone. 

Esther's  trained  eye  at  once  perceived  the  absence  of  those 
innumerable  little  ministrations  which  make  so  much  difference 
to  the  comfort  of  bedridden  persons.  No  doubt  the  typewriting 
young  lady  did  her  best,  a  thin  layer  of  attentions  sandwiched 
between  long  hours  of  work. 

'  Kheumatism  ?  '  said  Esther. 

'  Yes,'  said  Miranda  shortly. 

Esther  gazed  at  her  in  stupefaction.  The  poor  old  woman's 
face  was  seared  with  pain,  and  at  last  age  seemed  to  have  gripped 
her  relentlessly,  strangling  vitality  and  joyousness.  At  Esther's 
expression  she  tried  to  smile,  tried  dismally  and  failed.  And  when 
she  spoke  her  soft  kind  voice  had  hardened. 

'  I've  had  four  days,  and  four  nights — ah  ! — those  nights  !— of 
bad  pain.' 

'  Why  didn't  you  send  for  me  ?  ' 

'  You  were  busy.  And  I  detest  hard-luck  stories,  and  whiners 
and  wailers.  I've  been  whining  and  wailing.  Yes — I  have.  And 
it  never  does  any  good,  does  it  ?  ' 

She  looked  so  fierce  that  Esther  hardly  dared  to  kiss  her. 

'  The  Academy  will  go  to  pot,'  she  added  grimly.  '  The  doctor 
says  that  this  means  weeks  upon  my  back.' 

'  I  can  come  to  you  to-morrow,'  said  Esther. 

She  had  forgotten  everything  save  the  one  tremendous  fact 
that  a  friend  needed  her.  And  for  the  hundredth  time  pity  and 
sympathy  for  others  touched  with  gentle,  healing  ringers  her  own 
bruised  and  lacerated  tissues. 

'  I  forbid  you  to  come,'  said  Miranda.  Then  she  burst  out  with 
a  dramatic  intensity  which  revealed  all  that  she  had  valiantly 
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suppressed  during  five  and  twenty  years  :  It's  the  beginning  of  the 
end,  and  the  sooner  the  end  comes  the  better.  If  I  could  hasten  it, 
if- 

'  No,  no ! '  cried  Esther. 

'  I  say  yes.  Life  is  too  hard  for  women  who  fight  for  their 
own  hand.  We  fight  against  Nature,  who  never  forgives,  never  ! 
I  have  lain  here  alone  thinking  of  Sabrina,  and  myself,  and  others, 
who  have  fought  gamely  to  the  last  gasp.  But  they've  had  to  turn 
their  faces  to  the  wall.  We  were  intended  to  be  protected  and 
loved  when  we  get  old  and  feeble,  and  to  die,  when  our  time  comes, 
with  children  about  us.  Before  it  is  too  late,  Esther,  see  to  it 
that  you  have  children,  as  I  might  have  had  if  I'd  not  been  a  fool. 
Make  this  doctor  marry  you.  Make  him,  I  say !  Use  your 
weapons  before  they  rust.  I  tell  you  I've  thought  it  out  to  the 
everlasting  rattle  of  those  typewriting  machines  downstairs.  What 
do  those  girls  earn  ?  Hardly  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether. Can  they  save  a  farthing  ?  No.  And  they're  giving  to  their 
machines  what  should  be  given  to  their  husbands  and  children.' 

'  We  can't  all  marry,'  said  Esther  feebly,  overwhelmed  by  the 
passion  in  her  friend's  voice. 

'  I  know  that.  We  outnumber  the  men  ;  but  I'm  not  such  a 
fool  as  to  be  talking  of  those  who  can't  marry,  but  of  those  who 
can,  of  women  like  yourself  and  that  kind,  pretty  little  simpleton 
who  sleeps  here,  and  who  prides  herself,  as  you  did  and  do,  upon 
earning  her  own  living.  And  in  ten  years  her  chance  will  be  gone 
for  ever.  I  told  her  so  this  morning.' 

'  Where  is  your  brother  ?  ' 

*  In  America.     You  are  not  to  go  to  Laura,  do  you  understand  ?  ' 

I  If  I  did  go,  I  should  want  to  throw  vitriol  at  her.' 

*  It's  not  money  I  want.    I've  enough  to  see  me  through  without 
charity.    The  pupils  talk  of  a  benefit.    I  won't  have  it,  if  I  never 
earn  another  penny.' 

I 1  shall  come  to-morrow,'  said  Esther. 
'  Throw  up  your  job  ?     Pish  ! ' 

'  It's  thrown  me  up.' 

'  What  do  you  say  ? ' 

Esther  hesitated.  Pride  constrained  her  to  silence,  instinct 
told  her  that  the  recital  of  her  suffering  would  assuage  Miranda's 
pangs.  Instinct  conquered  pride.  She  told  her  story  simply, 
almost  impassively,  with  an  indifference  which  concealed  nothing. 

'  You  poor  child  ! ' 

20—2 
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'  It  will  do  me  good  to  look  after  you.' 

And  then  during  a  long  silence  each  woman,  driven  from 
all  consideration  of  self,  thought  absorbedly  of  the  other.  But 
Esther  had  kept  back  one  incident.  Miranda  did  not  know  what 
lay  upon  her  friend's  breast,  the  tiny  phial  which  held  swift  and 
painless  oblivion. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

DE   PROFUNDIS. 

As  soon  as  Esther  returned  to  Harley  Street,  Buckle  told  her  that 
Napier  wished  to  see  her  in  the  library.  She  obeyed  in  trepidation, 
convinced  that  Alice  must  have  spoken,  although  she  had  learned 
from  the  butler  that  no  marked  change  had  taken  place.  To  her 
amazement,  Napier  said  awkwardly,  '  I  treated  you  with  rudeness 
this  morning.  Please  forgive  me  !  I  was  and  am  still  horribly 
worried.  Lord  Camber  is  keeping  something  back.  His  story, 
on  the  face  of  it,  is  flimsy,  quite  inadequate  to  account  for  this 
relapse.  But  from  beginning  to  end  you  have  behaved  splendidly. 
And  I  let  you  go  without  even  a  word  of  thanks.  I  am  so  sorry.' 

'  Anyone  could  see  how  worried  you  were.' 

'  You  don't  think  I  hold  you  responsible  for  what  has  hap- 
pened ? ' 

His  tone,  rather  than  the  words,  upset  her.  And  his  glance 
kindly,  trustful,  sympathetic,  brought  a  flicker  of  colour  to  her 
cheeks. 

'  I  didn't  know.    I — I  thought  from  your  manner ' 

'  My  manner,  when  I'm  on  edge,  is  detestable.  I  behave  like 
a  machine.  Well,  you  have  turned  me  from  a  machine  into  a  man. 
My  work  used  to  be  everything.  Now  something  infinitely  better 
has  taken  its  place.' 

She  stared  at  him,  realising  what  was  coming,  and  knowing, 
too,  how  it  had  come  about,  the  swift  precipitation  of  love  being 
held  in  solution  and  now  indestructibly  solid. 

'  When  you  went  away  three  hours  ago,  I  knew  that  you  had 
misunderstood  me  and  my  feelings  for  you.  Are  you  ill,  Miss 
Yorke  ? ' 

'  I  feel  rather  dizzy,'  Esther  confessed. 

He  fetched  a  chair. 

*  I've  been  too  hasty,'  he  said,  as  she  sank  into  it.  '  I  feel  a 
clown,  but  I  had  to  let  you  have  a  glimpse  of  my  heart.' 
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He  waited  anxiously  for  a  word  of  encouragement,  while  Esther 
was  torn  in  two  between  her  pledge  to  Harry  and  her  desire  to 
fling  herself  into  the  arms  outstretched  towards  her.  Struggling 
against  opposing  currents,  she  clutched  at  the  straw  of  procrastina- 
tion, divining  that  he  would  wait  patiently. 

'  Please  say  nothing  more  now,'  she  faltered. 

It  was  impossible  to  let  him  speak,  without  telling  him  in  return 
the  story  of  her  life,  and  this,  in  truth,  she  was  physically  incapable 
of  doing.  His  unshaken  confidence  had  shaken  her.  Perhaps,  the 
one  overmastering  emotion  was  the  desire  to  replace  the  phial  of 
Talin,  and  the  sense  that  in  taking  it  she  had  held  not  only  herself 
but  this  man  too  cheap.  Then  she  heard  Napier  speaking  with 
professional  incisiveness. 

'  You  are  still  in  my  employment,  and  I  shall  insist  upon 
obedience.  Go  to  your  room,  and  straight  to  bed  !  I'll  see  that 
a  proper  dinner  is  sent  up.' 

'  I'd  sooner  stop  in  the  laboratory.' 

1  In  the  laboratory  ?     Why  ? ' 

'  There  was  plenty  to  do  when  I  left.' 

'  I've  been  at  work  there.  All  is  in  apple-pie  order.  Off  you 
go!' 

'  If  I  may  stay  here  and  read  ? ' 

'  Take  any  book  you  like,  and  read  it  in  bed.     You  are  worn  out.' 

Very  slowly  she  moved  towards  the  door,  reflecting  how  great 
the  odds  were  against  his  discovering  that  one  phial  out  of  a  hundred 
was  missing.  On  the  morrow  she  would  replace  it.  As  she  reached 
the  door  she  turned. 

'  Is  Lady  Camber  easier  ? ' 

'  There  is  no  change.' 

'  If  I  can  do  anything ?  ' 

'  You  can  go  to  bed.    Good-night.' 

'  Good-night.' 

When  she  had  gone  he  sat  down  at  his  desk,  half-smiling,  half- 
frowning,  a  prey  to  bitter-sweet  reflections,  from  which  he  was 
aroused  by  Buckle. 

'  Mrs.  Peach  wishes  to  see  you,  sir.' 

'  Bother  Mrs.  Peach  ! ' 

The  old  servant  smiled  discreetly. 

'  She  asked  me  to  add,  sir,  that  it  was  on  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance.' 

'  Show  her  in.' 
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Peach  came  in  a  minute  later,  exhibiting  a  tearstained  face 
and  much  discomposure,  perceptibly  increased  by  the  coldly  critical 
stare  with  which  Napier  greeted  her. 

'  Well  ?  '  He  rapped  out  the  curt  monosyllable,  anticipating 
an  impassioned  and  tearful  request  to  be  allowed  to  wait  on  her 
mistress.  Peach  stood  in  front  of  the  desk,  with  the  light  from 
the  lamp  full  upon  her  agitated  countenance. 

'  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  1  should  mention  that  jealousy  has  al- 
ways been  my  besetting  sin.' 

'  Go  on  ! ' 

*  It's  on  my  mind  and  conscience  that  I'm  partly,  only  partly, 
the  cause  of  this  trouble.' 

'  Please  get  to  the  point.' 

His  manner  dried  the  old  woman's  tears.  With  savage  malice 
she  said  meaningly  : 

'  Nurse  Yorke  has  just  been  'ere.' 

'  Yes.' 

'  Didn't  say  nothink,  did  she,  about  this  morning  ?  '  As  Napier 
repudiated  the  question  with  an  impatient  gesture,  she  continued 
with  increased  acrimony :  '  When  this  Nurse  Yorke  came  between 
me  and  my  lady,  1  saw  she  was  an  'ussy  at  once.' 

*  Be  very  careful !  ' 

'  She's  an  'ussy,  a  wrong  'un  !  She's  been  carrying  on  shameful 
with  my  lord,  and  so,  this  morning,  believin'  my  lady  to  be  quite 
herself  again,  1  gave  her,  so  to  speak,  a  gentle  'int.' 

In  her  excitement  the  h's  began  to  fall  freely. 

'  A  gentle  hint  ?    What  did  you  say  ?  ' 

'  1  told  my  lady  that  my  lord  was  meeting  this  young 
woman  on  the  sly.' 

'  You  dared  to  tell  that  lie.' 

'Oh,  ho!   Lie,  is  it?' 

*  Nurse  Yorke  is  incapable  of  meeting  Lord  Camber,  or   any- 
body else,  on  the  sly.' 

'  Reely !  Suppose  1  told  you  that  this  very  morning  as  ever 
was  my  lord  tried  to  bribe  me,  and  thought  he'd  succeeded,  too.' 

She  chuckled  maliciously,  glaring  at  Napier  out  of  her  small, 
closely  set  eyes. 

'  Tried  to  bribe  you  ?    Impossible.' 

1  Do  you  think  he  offered  me  a  quid  ?  My  lord  offered  me  a 
pension.' 

'  A  pension  ? ' 
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Napier  leaned  forward,  distrusting  his  ears,  but  not  his  eyes. 
Peach's  face  was  illumined  by  an  unmistakable  sincerity. 

'  Yes — a  pension.  And — and — it  was  just  about  too  much 
for  me.  I'm  getting  old,  and  I've  nothink  laid  by.  See  !  And  if 
my  lady  died,  where  would  I  be  ?  In  the  porehouse — eh  ?  So  I've 
said  nothink  all  day,  but  I  carn't  go  to  bed  with  this  on  my  chest.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  Napier  gravely.  '  All  the  same,  you 
are  mistaken  about  Nurse  Yorke.  Lord  Camber  may  have  paid 
her  some  attention.  She's  an  attractive  young  lady.  But  how 
do  you  know  that  his  attentions  were  not  repulsed  ?  ' 

'  'Ow  old  do  yer  think  I  am  ?  I'm  nearly  fifty,  and  I've  lived 
my  life  in  London,  wickedest  city  in  the  world.' 

'  Come,  come,  this  is  not  evidence.' 

'  I  saw  'er  slink  out  to  meet  him  at  seven  at  night  under  the 
Bentinck  statoo  in  Cavendish  Square.  My  lord  had  a  four-wheeler 
waiting.  I  saw  'em  drive  off  together  ;  and  I  saw  'er  come  back 
at  ten.  That's  what  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  a  week  ago,  and  not 
a  word  did  I  breathe  to  a  soul  till  I  told  my  lady  this  morning. 
And  then ' 

'  And  then  ?  ' 

4  She  went  wild.  And  she  wanted  to  'ave  it  out  there  and  then. 
So  she  telephoned  to  my  lord  in  Nurse  Yorke's  name.  Rare  mimic 
she  is  !  And  what  he  said  at  the  other  end  just  finished  her.' 

4  And  how  do  you  know  what  he  said  ?  ' 

'  My  lady,  pore  dear,  repeated  'is  words  out  loud.  I'd  told 
'er  that  they  was  corresponding  and  that  I'd  seen  a  letter  from 
my  lord  to  Nurse  Yorke  lying  on  the  'all  table.  My  lady  asked 
my  lord  about  that  letter.  Aid  then  'e  said,  for  she  repeated  it, 
out  loud  :  "  What's  your  answer  ?  "  And  my  lady  said  she  couldn't 
give  it,  not  through  a  telephone  ;  and  then  my  lord  answered 
that  he  wouldn't  have  written  the  letter  unless  he'd  known  what 
the  answer  was  a-going  to  be.  And  then  he  wound  up  by  callin' 
her  'is  darling,  and  beggin'  for  a  kiss.' 

Napier  sat  staring  at  her.    With  an  effort,  he  said  slowly  : 

'  If  it  were  a  practical  joke  ?  If  Lord  Camber  guessed  that 
his  wife  was  playing  a  trick  on  him,  and  played  a  trick  on  her  ?  ' 

But,  as  he  put  the  question,  he  knew  the  fatuity  of  it. 

4  A  joke  ?  '  Peach  repeated  the  word  derisively.  '  And  what 
about  the  meetin'  ?  What  about  the  letter  ?  What  about  tryin' 
to  bribe  me  ?  I've  lost  a  quid  a  week  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  but 
I'll  have  my  sleep  at  nights,  'j 
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'  I'm  sorry  I  spoke  harshly  to  you.  Will  you  leave  this  in  my 
hands  ?  ' 

'  Yes.' 

c  Thank  you.   You  can  go  now.' 

'  I've  this  much  more  to  say.  It's  my  belief  them  two  have 
been  thick  as  thieves  before.' 

She  went  out,  leaving  Napier  confounded  by  her  last  words 
and  what  they  signified.  Camber  and  Esther  had  met  before. 
Then,  very  slowly  and  carefully,  he  began  to  go  back,  to  recall 
what  he  knew  of  Esther.  He  remembered  the  first  meeting  in 
Piccadilly  Circus,  the  piteous  expression  of  her  face,  his  surprise  at 
finding  such  a  girl  in  such  a  place  at  such  a  time,  a  surprise 
inordinately  increased  when  he  discovered  where  she  lived. 

And  Camber  ?  Sir  Bedford  had  nothing  but  good  to  say  of 
Camber.  Once  he  had  paid  attention  to  a  girl  in  Palace  Gardens- 

Palace  Gardens  ? 

That  was  the  address  given  by  Esther,  when  he  helped  her 
into  a  hansom. 

Napier  groaned.  If  Camber  had  ever  loved  Esther,  the  affair 
took  the  form  of  a  detestable  conspiracy  against  his  patient.  He 
looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  time  to  see  her.  He  hurried  upstairs 
to  find  Alice  slightly  worse,  the  action  of  the  heart  being  uneven. 

He  administered  another  dose  of  digitalis,  and  returned  to  the 
library.  His  thoughts  flew  to  Esther  and  the  hours  spent  with 
her  in  the  laboratory,  when  they  had  worked  side  by  side.  In- 
evitably his  mind  dwelt  upon  the  isolation  of  Talin,  and,  as  inevit- 
ably, it  struck  him  that  a  great  emergency  would  justify  its  use 
at  this  critical  moment.  In  minute  doses,  it  was  likely  to  be  a 
cardiac  tonic  of  extraordinary  virtue.  Taken  in  excess,  it  would 
depress  the  heart's  action  to  a  very  dangerous  extent. 

He  went  to  the  cabinet  and  opened  it.     The  Talin  was  missing. 

At  first  this  made  no  impression.  Absent-minded  about  trifles, 
it  was  possible  that  he  himself  had  moved  the  phial.  He  ransacked 
the  cabinet.  The  drug  was  not  there. 

Only  one  other  person  had  access  to  the  laboratory.     Only 
Esther  knew  the  combination  of  letters  which  opened  the  cabinet. 
Esther  must  have  taken  it. 
Why? 

Carefully  closing  the  doors  of  cabinet  and  laboratory,  he  sat 
down  to  think.  Presently  he  rang  the  bell,  and  when  Buckle  came 
in,  said  in  a  voice  from  which  all  feeling  had  vanished  : 
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*  If  Nurse  Yorke  has  not  gone  to  bed,  I  should  like  to  see  her." 

He  waited  a  few  minutes.  Esther,  possibly,  had  taken  the  Talin 
for  the  purpose  of  resuming  the  experiments  in  search  of  a  reagent. 
She  might  have  left  the  phial  in  some  drawer  in  the  laboratory, 
a  breach  of  discipline  he  would  gladly  condone. 

She  came  in  quietly. 

4  You  had  not  gone  to  bed  ?  ' 

4  No,  I  couldn't.' 

4  I  sent  for  you,'  he  said,  '  because  I  was  thinking  of  trying 
an  experiment.  Risks  must  be  run.  Lady  Camber's  condition 
becomes  hourly  more  critical.  Under  the  circumstance^  should 
I  be  justified  in  trying  a  minute  dose  of  Talin  ?  ' 

He  saw  something  in  her  eyes  which  he  recognised  as  fear. 
But  her  voice  was  as  quiet  as  his,  when  she  repeated  the  last 
word. 

4  Talin  ?  ' 

4  Yes.    Why  not?' 

He  paused,  giving  her  the  chance  to  speak,  to  explain.  Esther 
said  nothing,  the  colour  went  out  of  her  lips,  the  pupils  of  her 
eyes  dilated. 

4 I  shall  go  upstairs  again.  Will  you  stay  here  till  I  come  back  ?  ' 

4  Of  course.' 

It  seemed  to  him  that  relief  positively  shone  out  of  her  eyes. 

4  When  I  come  back  I  shall  decide  definitely  about  the  Talin. 
Meanwhile,  if  I  want  anything  I'll  speak  to  you  through  the  tube.' 

4  I'll  stay  here  till  you  come  back.' 

Still  looking  at  her  he  made  a  last  attempt  to  win  her  confi- 
dence. 

4  Is  there  anything  on  your  mind  ?    What  is  it  ?  ' 

She  did  not  withdraw  her  eyes  from  his,  but  in  their  depths 
he  read  a  piteous  supplication  to  forbear,  to  ask  no  further  ques- 
tions. 

4  Let  me  share  your  trouble,  whatever  it  is.' 

4  You  can't,  Mr.  Napier.' 

4  You  have  nothing  to  say  ?  ' 

With  a  hunted  look  she  murmured  4  Nothing.' 

He  went  quickly  out.  As  the  door  closed  she  turned  her  head 
to  listen  for  his  retreating  footsteps.  Then,  very  swiftly,  she  opened 
the  laboratory  door,  switched  on  the  lights,  and  replaced  the 
phial.  When  Napier  returned,  ten  minutes  afterwards,  he  found 
her  reading.  She  rose  to  receive  him.  With  a  gesture  he  seemed 
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to  signify  that  the  formal,  official  relation  hitherto  existing  between 
doctor  and  nurse  had  now  come  to  an  end. 

6  How  is  she  ?  ' 

He  perceived  that  her  manner  was  easier  ;  and  a  grateful  light 
seemed  to  diffuse  her  eyes.  And,  indeed,  she  was  passionately 
grateful  to  Napier,  whose  unexpected  kindness  had  expanded 
into  something  she  hardly  dared  to  analyse  or  measure,  and  to 
Him,  who  had  tempered  the  wind  at  the  supreme  moment  when 
the  storm  distracted  her  poor  wits  to  the  darkness  and  chaos  of 
despair. 

He  answered,  '  No  better,  but  I  shall  not  try  the  Talin.' 

Her  face  expressed  indifference.  He  continued,  '  That  is  all. 
Will  you  promise  me  to  go  to  bed  ?  ' 

6  Yes.' 

Alone,  he  hesitated  for  one  moment.  Then  he  opened  the  safe 
and  saw  the  replaced  phial.  He  came  back  into  the  library,  holding 
it  in  his  hand,  staring  at  it  with  the  same  tense  look  of  interrogation 
so  admirably  rendered  by  the  artist.  He  held  it  up  to  the  light. 
He  consulted  a  notebook.  There  ought  to  be  two  drachms  and 
twenty-seven  minims  of  the  alkaloid.  With  feverish  impatience 
he  went  back  into  the  laboratory  and  measured  the  fluid.  His 
features  relaxed  as  he  made  certain  that  the  phial  still  contained 
the  exact  quantity  entered  in  his  notebook.  But  such  evidence 
was  inconclusive.  A  part  of  the  alkaloid  might  have  been  taken 
and  replaced  with  water.  To  determine  this  accurately  meant  a 
qualitative  analysis  of  very  great  delicacy,  a  task  of  several  hours. 
He  returned  to  the  library  and  sat  down. 

Why  had  she  taken  the  Talin  ? 

Gropingly  he  stretched  out  towards  some  reasonable  hypo- 
thesis. Evidently  there  had  been  love  passages  between  Camber 
and  her,  broken  off,  no  doubt,  by  the  father's  death  and  dishonour. 
After  that  years  of  poverty  and  suffering  writ  large  upon  her  face. 
And  this  writing  was  unmistakable,  the  record  that  never  deceives 
him  who  has  eyes  to  read  and  heart  and  mind  to  comprehend.  It 
seemed  plain  that  she  must  have  loved  Camber  faithfully.  Others, 
like  himself,  had  desired  to  lift  the  burden  of  a  self-imposed  celi- 
bacy. But  because  she  loved  Camber  these  had  been  sent  away. 
And  Camber  was  just  the  man  to  inspire  a  passion  of  devotion. 
A  sort  of  Bayard,  as  that  ass  Slufter  had  said.  He  compared  the 
paladin's  magnificent  body  with  his  own  insignificant  appearance, 
but  the  consoling  thought  came,  '  I  should  have  married  her, 
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but  he  didn't.'  Naturally,  he  took  for  granted  that  the  man  had 
shrunk  from  marriage  with  Douglas  Yorke's  daughter.  In  that, 
as  we  know,  he  did  our  Harry  injustice  ;  but,  essentially,  he 
grasped  the  truth.  In  Harry's  place  he  would  have  married  Esther, 
without  marking  time,  and  without  any  consideration  for  dear 
little  Mumsies. 

Up  to  this  point  Napier  had  moved  slowly  and  surely.  The 
lovers  had  been  driven  apart  by  circumstance  ;  the  maid  remained 
a  maid,  the  man  married  a  pretty,  clever  mimic,  who — admittedly 
—had  been  unable  to  play  the  part  of  great  lady.  Then,  in  this 
very  room,  after  many  years,  the  lovers  had  met  again.  And 
Esther  had  consented  to  nurse  the  woman  who  had  supplanted 
her. 

The  lines  deepened  upon  Napier's  forehead.  As  a  psychologist, 
he  told  himself  that  it  was  difficult  to  reconcile  his  knowledge  of 
Esther's  character  and  temperament  with  Esther's  conduct.  He 
recalled  the  scene  between  himself  and  her.  After  the  first  meeting 
with  Camber  she  had  withdrawn  from  her  engagement  to  nurse 
the  wife.  And  then,  at  his  solicitation,  against  her  own  judgment, 
she  had  undertaken  the  task. 

Why  had  she  not  told  the  truth  ?  Why  had  she  not  divined 
the  risk  to  her  patient,  if  the  truth  should  become  known  later  ? 

He  went  a  step  further.  The  nursing  had  been  done  admirably, 
with  a  tact  and  patience  which  surpassed  expectation.  And  then 
husband  and  maid  appeared,  and  from  that  moment  the  exquisite 
stitching  had  been  unpicked. 

He  considered  the  secret  meeting,  the  letter,  and  the  discovery 
by  Lady  Camber  of  both.  Lastly,  that  black  attempt  to  bribe 
Peach.  If  Lady  Camber  had  died  without  regaining  consciousness, 
and  if  Peach  had  held  her  tongue,  the  secret  history  of  the  past 
twenty-four  hours  would  have  remained  secret  for  ever.  But 
Peach  had  spoken,  and  speech  meant  the  loss  of  so  much  that 
none  could  question  the  essential  truth  of  her  story. 

If  Lady  Camber  lived,  Esther's  reputation  was  at  the  mercy 
of  a  jealous  woman.  If  she  died,  Camber  could  marry  Esther  and 
give  to  her  everything  a  woman  holds  dear. 

Suspending  judgment,  he  presented  the  case  as  it  might  be 
presented  to  a  jury,  and  the  deduction  horrified  him.  He  recalled 
Camber's  face  in  the  glass  opposite,  when  he  was  assured  that 
his  wife  would  live,  and  the  same  expression  seen  upon  Esther's 
face  only  a  few  hours  later.  The  husband  had  hoped  that  death 
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would  remove  the  only  barrier  between  himself  and  the  woman 
he  loved.  And,  with  the  realisation  that  his  wife  was  likely  to 
live,  he  had  plunged  into  an  intrigue  with  Esther,  and — possibly — 
dragged  her  into  it.  Whether  or  not  that  intrigue  was  innocent, 
the  consequence  had  been  disastrous  to  his  patient. 

Why  had  Esther  taken  the  Talin  ?  Only  two  reasons  remained 
adequate.  Driven  to  despair  by  consequences  which  she  might 
or  might  not  have  been  culpable  in  bringing  about,  Esther  had 
seen  in  this  unknown,  untraceable  drug  a  swift  and  sure  means 
of  escape  from  a  life  no  longer  worth  living. 

Or — the  other  reason  remained — to  be  dismissed  with  a  shudder 
of  execration. 

He  considered  the  first  reason.  Having  taken  the  Talin,  why 
did  she  not  use  it  ?  What  had  stayed  her  hand  ?  She  must  have 
seized  opportunity  by  the  skirts  when  he  left  her  alone  in  the 
laboratory.  Had  she  subtracted  a  small  quantity,  replacing  it 
with  water  ?  At  this  moment,  alone,  she  might — appalling  thought 
— be  about  to  take  the  awful  leap  ! 

He  rose,  to  pace  the  room  with  long,  unsteady  strides.  He 
could  not  go  to  her.  And  if  he  did,  what  could  he  say  ? 

He  might  write  a  line,  a  few  words.  He  did  so,  without  further 
thought  or  speculation,  taking  them  hot  from  his  heart : 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  trust  you.  You  are  in  great  distress,  and  physically 
weak  as  well.  But  I  am  your  friend  through  thick  and  thin.  Believe  that !  Your 
weakness  is  the  inevitable  result  of  a  too  generous  service.  To  all  hard  workers 
come  black  moments,  and  that  is  the  time  to  think  of  the  light,  the  Light  which 
burns  eternally,  whether  we  see  it  or  not. 

He  went  upstairs ;  he  tapped  upon  Esther's  door,  and  ex- 
perienced an  overwhelming  sense  of  relief  when  he  heard  her  voice 
upon  the  other  side,  saying  quietly  '  Who  is  it  ?  '  He  answered 
1  It  is  I,  Napier  ;  I  have  a  note  for  you.' 

The  door  opened  a  few  inches  and  her  hand  appeared.  Napier 
slipped  the  note  into  her  hand,  and  then,  with  an  uncontrollable 
impulse,  held  the  hand  and  kissed  it.  This  kiss  was  the  pledge  and 
seal  of  his  belief  in  her.  He  heard  a  soft  whisper  as  the  hand 
vanished — 

4  Thank  you  for  that.' 

He  hastened  from  one  woman  to  the  other,  and  he  could  not 
have  done  this  had  not  his  belief  in  Esther's  innocence  been  funda- 
mental. For  one  instant  he  had  suspected  her  of  an  execrable 
crime. 
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For  one  instant— no  longer.  And  he  felt  a  cur,  when  he  thought 
of  it.  Probably  she  loved  Camber,  and,  for  his  sake,  at  his  irre- 
sistible solicitation,  had  consented  to  see  him  secretly.  Camber, 
not  she,  was  responsible  for  the  mischief  that  had  been  wrought. 
And  she,  unable  to  betray  the  man  she  loved,  had  contemplated 
self-destruction.  He  knew  that  he  was  staring  into  thickest  fog, 
and  when  he  kissed  Esther's  hand  he  knew  also  that  the  fog  would 
lift,  and  that  he  would  see  clearly  this  dear  woman  as  she  was— 
tender,  kind,  unselfish,  and  the  stronger  inasmuch  as  she  had 
fought  against  her  own  weakness  and  had  prevailed. 

As  he  entered  Lady  Camber's  room  the  night  nurse  held  a 
finger  to  her  lips.  She  whispered  that  her  patient  was  quieter. 
Napier  approached  the  bed.  The  light  was  dim,  but  quite  strong 
enough  to  reveal  to  his  more  experienced  eye  the  true  nature  of 
this  apparent  improvement.  He  laid  his  finger  upon  the  wrist, 
and  then  turned  back  the  eyelid. 

'  She  is  sinking,'  he  said  half  an  hour  later,  after  a  long  and 
fruitless  attempt  to  stimulate  the  action  of  the  heart.  '  Go  down- 
stairs and  tell  Buckle  to  fetch  Lord  Camber.  Let  nobody  else 
in  the  house  be  disturbed.  I  will  stay  here.' 

He  sat  down,  cheek  upon  hand,  steadfastly  regarding  the  pretty 
face  upon  the  pillow,  watching  the  ebb  of  the  life  he  had  desired 
so  ardently  to  save.  Many  lives  had  thus  evaded  him,  slipping 
through  the  fingers  which  had  closed  firmly  about  them.  And 
nearly  always  he  had  been  sensible  of  an  intolerable  revolt,  of  a 
crushing  realisation  of  human  impotence.  No  such  emotion  stirred 
him  now,  only  a  profound  pity.  He  saw  her  as  she  was,  when  her 
grace  and  beauty  first  began  to  captivate  the  town.  What  a  de- 
lightful vision  of  youth  and  mirth  and  vitality  !  Euphrosyne 
incarnate. 

And  now  she  lay  dying,  because  a  paladin,  sworn  to  cherish 
her,  had  broken  his  troth. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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TIGER   SHOOTING  IN   CENTRAL   INDIA. 
BY  COLONEL  ALGEENON   DUEAND,  C.B.,   C.I.E. 

MY  first  introduction  to  big  game  shooting  was  when  I  joined  my 
regiment,  the  Central  India  Horse,  in  Central  India  some  thirty 
years  ago.  Many  of  the  men  of  the  regiment  were  highly  trained 
shikaris,  and  we  had  a  perfectly  organised  regimental  system  of 
sport,  and  in  those  days  almost  limitless  jungles  at  our  disposal, 
for  our  two  stations  Agar  and  Goona  were  respectively  fifty  and 
two  hundred  miles  from  a  railway.  Most  of  our  shooting  was  done 
by  driving  to  the  guns  posted  in  trees. 

As  a  rule  we  had  an  elephant  with  us,  so  that  we  could  go  into 
thick  jungle  and  give  the  coup  de  grace  without  endangering  men's 
lives ;  but  the  regiment  did  not  own  any,  and  had  to  trust  to  the 
courtesy  of  the  neighbouring  rajas  for  the  loan  of  one.  Sometimes 
none  were  available,  or  other  circumstances  made  it  necessary 
to  be  on  foot,  and  then  it  behoved  one  to  be  careful.  I  have  a  vivid 
recollection  of  one  tiger  two  of  us  got  three  miles  from  the  mess  at 
Goona.  I  was  there  alone  with  our  regimental  doctor — who  died, 
alas  !  of  cholera  shortly  after — when  they  brought  us  news  of  a  kill. 
We  rode  out,  drew  for  our  stands — 'mools,'  as  they  were  called — 
and  got  into  our  trees,  putting  our  orderlies  as  stops  in  the  places 
which  would  usually  have  been  occupied  by  other  guns.  Our  '  mools ' 
were  usually  trees.  Every  now  and  then  a  rock  was  used.  One  or 
two  nasty  places  I  remember  where  the  gun  had  to  stand  on  the 
ground.  But  as  a  rule  we  used  trees ;  you  can  see  further,  cover  more 
ground,  and  are  not  so  likely  to  be  seen.  Very  rarely  does  a  tiger 
look  up ;  and  I  can  remember  or  find  record  in  my  diary  of  but  some 
half-dozen  cases  where  a  tiger  has  noticed  a  man  in  a  tree,  and  then  it 
was  either  because  the  tree  was  very  bare,  or  the  man  moved,  or  the 
tiger's  head  was  raised  as  he  walked  up  out  of  a  ravine ;  but  ninety- 
nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  a  man  in  a  tree  is  not  observed  by  any 
wild  animal.  The  peacock  alone,  with  his  bright  and  careful  eye, 
generally  discovers  you.  It  sounds  easy  work  to  sit  or  stand  in  a 
tree  and  shoot  out  of  it ;  but  it  really  is  extremely  difficult.  Very  few 
trees  give  you  a  safe  and  comfortable  position  to  shoot  from,  and, 
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if  the  beat  is  a  long  one,  a  man  is  sure  to  get  cramped  either  sitting 
or  standing,  and  is  likely  to  move  at  a  crucial  moment  and  spoil  a 
beat.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  we  all  had  square  leather  seats, 
well  padded,  with  ropes  at  the  corners  with  which  to  make  them 
fast.  On  these  you  sat  or  stood.  Personally  I  always  preferred  stand- 
ing ;  you  can  get  round  quicker  and  cover  more  ground.  And  with  a 
length  of  spare  rope,  dyed  green  to  make  it  invisible,  you  can  pull 
the  boughs  of  a  small  tree  together  and  make  it  safe  to  carry  your 
weight ;  or  by  passing  it  round  a  main  branch,  and  then  round  your 
body,  you  have  in  either  case  a  perfectly  safe  position  in  which 
you  can  throw  yourself  in  any  direction  to  take  a  shot.  To  return 
to  our  tiger.  It  was  a  nasty  uneven  piece  of  ground  to  beat,  and 
twice  he  nearly  cut  out.  Finally  my  friend  got  a  shot,  and  I  heard 
the  tiger  speak  and  crash  into  the  jungle.  I  called  to  the  doctor, 
who  said  he  thought  he  had  got  him  somewhere  behind  the  shoulder, 
but  that  he  had  galloped  back  a  hundred  yards  or  so.  We  had  no 
elephant ;  so  after  giving  the  tiger  half  an  hour  to  die,  or  get  stiff  if  he 
was  only  wounded,  we  sneaked  out  of  our  trees  and  came  together. 
The  beaters  had,  as  was  the  invariable  order,  taken  to  trees  at  the 
shot,  so  we  knew  the  tiger  could  not  get  back  without  being  seen, 
and,  after  posting  other  men  to  complete  a  circle  round  himr 
we  went  in.  It  was  jumpy  work.  My  companion  was  extremely 
short-sighted,  it  was  the  cold  weather,  and  the  jungle  very  thick ; 
often  you  could  not  see  more  than  four  or  five  yards  ahead ;  so  we 
only  took  two  men,  who  moved  just  behind  us,  and  whose  business 
it  was  to  search  each  bush  we  came  to  with  stones.  We  took  it 
in  turns  to  cover  each  other  when  it  came  to  crawling  through  an 
extra  thick  bit.  After  about  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  of  this 
careful  advance  I  caught  sight  of  a  small  black  triangle  sticking 
up  in  the  grass  twenty  yards  off ;  it  was  the  tip  of  the  tiger's  ear,  and 
he  was  evidently  over  on  his  side  and  probably  dead.  Stones 
failed  to  move  him,  and  we  walked  up  to  find  him  stone-dead, 
and  very  glad  I  was  that  this  was  the  case.  I  often  wondered  what 
would  have  happened  had  he  been  fit  to  charge. 

On  another  occasion  stones  did  move  an  apparently  dead  tiger. 
We  had  been  after  one  all  day.  In  the  first  beat  one  of  the  guns  had 
left  the  tree  he  had  been  posted  in,  and  had  moved,  without  my 
knowing  it,  into  another  place  from  which  he  thought  he  could 
see  better.  The  tiger  had  walked  under  the  tree  where  I  had  placed 
the  gun,  and  had  got  clean  away.  We  had  beaten  again  and  again, 
without  finding  him,  and  were  debating  what  to  do  next,  when  aa 
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excited  villager  ran  up  to  say  that  our  grooms,  who  had  taken  our 
horses  to  water,  had  met  the  tiger  face  to  face  as  they  came  up 
from  the  stream.  The  tiger  had  walked  sullenly  back  into  a  patch 
of  jungle  in  a  ravine  close  by,  to  the  edge  of  which  we  hurried,  and 
sending  round  the  beaters  to  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  we  stood  on 
the  bank.  At  the  first  sound  the  tiger  walked  out  and  up  the 
opposite  bank,  and  fell  to  a  general  discharge.  As  he  lay  motionless 
one  of  the  guns  suggested  our  walking  across  to  measure  him ;  but 
I  demurred  to  measuring  a  tiger  before  I  was  sure  he  was  dead, 
and  insisted  on  some  one  throwing  stones  at  him  first.  A  large 
stone  hit  the  tiger,  who  got  up  and  lurched  rather  than  charged  in 
our  direction,  with  the  savage  coughing  grunt — you  cannot  exactly 
describe  it  as  a  roar — which  a  tiger  makes  when  charging.  There 
was  another  general  fusillade  as  he  dipped  into  the  ravine,  and  a 
moment  of  strained  suspense  as  to  whether  he  would  be  up  our  bank 
and  into  the  middle  of  us.  He  had  had  enough,  however — which 
was  just  as  well,  for  everyone  had  emptied  both  barrels,  with,  as  it 
turned  out  afterwards,  indifferent  results  ;  but  during  that  moment 
there  was  a  slight  tendency  to  give  ground,  stopped  by  Magr  Singh, 
a  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  regiment  and  our  head  shikari, 
who  slapped  one  of  the  guns  on  the  back  and  told  him  to  stand  still. 
The  rebuke  had  the  desired  effect,  and,  sending  two  of  the  rather 
doubtful  shots  up  trees  and  another  on  the  elephant  into  the  jungle, 
two  of  us  moved  down  into  the  ravine.  The  tiger  was  finished  by  a 
shot  from  the  howdah.  A  few  days  after  we  got  another  on  foot ; 
it  was  a  tigress.  She  had  broken  out  from  a  beat  the  day  before,  and 
we  had  tracked  her  down  to  a  river-bed.  Next  morning  she  had 
killed ;  but  when  we  came  to  beat  we  found  she  had  moved.  Luckily 
we  picked  up  her  track  and  followed.  Her  point  was  a  jungle  some 
miles  away ;  but  the  ravine  she  had  taken  to  was  dry  and  without 
cover,  and  the  heat  terrific.  It  was  evident  she  would  not  go  far, 
.and  I  sent  on  one  of  our  men  to  search  a  mile  on  for  her  track  while 
we  followed  quietly.  In  a  little  over  half  a  mile  her  pug  no  longer 
showed  in  the  main  ravine,  and  we  knew  she  had  turned  into  a 
tiny  patch  of  corinda  bushes  in  a  side  nullah.  We  had  with  us 
•only  half  a  dozen  beaters  and  our  orderlies,  and  we  stood  on  the 
l>ank  of  the  nullah  while  the  men  walked  round  to  its  head.  At 
the  first  shout  she  moved  and  began  to  climb  the  opposite  bank, 
iidden  from  us  by  the  jungle,  but  I  saw  one  of  our  regimental 
ehikaris  run  forward,  shouting,  accompanied  by  a  small  village 
urchin  who  joined  him  in  throwing  stones.  They  were  calmly  heading 
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the  tigress,  who  turned  and  came  past  us  at  a  canter.  She  looked 
up  and  spoke  as  she  passed  below  us,  and  rolled  over  stone-dead 
to  a  well-directed  shot. 

The  hot  weather  of  1882  was  my  red-letter  year.  We  left  Goona, 
four  guns,  at  the  end  of  April,  and  were  joined  for  a  month  by  a 
friend  in  the  17th  Lancers  from  Mhow.  Each  of  us  had  his  orderly, 
and  we  took  our  three  head  shikaris — Magr  Singh  in  command, 
Bir  Singh  (a  faithful  trumpeter  much  better  at  a  tiger  beat  than  at 
sounding  trumpet-calls),  and  another — and  some  eight  men  whose 
business  it  was  to  spread  over  the  country  round  our  temporary 
head  camp  and  tie  up  young  buffaloes  ('paras '  as  they  are  called) 
as  bait  for  the  tiger.  The  'paras '  were  visited  at  dawn ;  and  if  there 
was  a  kill  the  men  carefully  reconnoitred,  to  locate  the  tiger  if 
possible.  One  man  then  mounted  his  pony  and  rode  into  our 
camp  to  report,  leaving  the  other  to  watch  the  tiger.  In  this 
way  we  covered  a  circle  of  some  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  radius  from 
our  camp.  We  began  badly.  The  first  evening  I  wandered  out 
after  Sambhur,  saw  a  doe,  and  was  following  her  in  case  she  had 
a  stag  with  her,  when  suddenly  from  a  few  yards  above  me  rang  out 
the  long  low  penetrating  moan  of  a  tiger — which,  as  has  been  well 
said,  '  literally  hushes  the  jungle  and  fills  the  twilight  with  horror.' 
It  is  the  call  of  the  tiger  as  he  starts  on  his  night's  ramble  in  search  of 
food ;  and  our  shikaris  held  that,  difficult  as  the  sound  is  to  locate, 
it  terrifies  the  game,  makes  them  remain  still,  and  gives  the  tiger 
an  extra  chance  of  stalking.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  has  an  eerie 
sound  not  easily  forgotten.  I  slipped  out  of  the  jungle  as  quietly 
as  I  could.  I  had  no  wish  to  meet  a  tiger,  in  the  growing  dusk,  with 
nothing  but  a  light  single-barrelled  Express  rifle  in  my  hand,  or  to 
disturb  him.  That  night  he  killed  in  '  Pilmilla,'  the  bit  of  jungle  I 
had  been  stalking  in.  Next  morning  we  beat  it.  A  panther  broke,  and 
was  allowed  to  pass,  as  we  were  after  his  betters  ;  but  there  was  no 
sign  of  the  tiger.  News  of  another  kill  some  miles  off  came  in,  and 
we  went  there.  But  my  diary  says  :  '  The  jungle  was  much  disturbed 
and  burning,  and  the  tiger  not  at  home ;  so  we  returned,  disgusted 
and  sold,  for  about  the  twentieth  time.'  It  would  not  have  been 
real  sport  if  we  had  always  been  successful.  Day  after  day  bad 
luck  dogged  us.  Tigers  killed,  but  could  not  be  found  or  slipped  out 
of  the  beat.  An  excitable  gun  took  a  long  shot,  turned  a  tiger 
who  got  away  wounded  and  gave  us  a  long  and  weary  hunt,  till  w& 
tracked  him,  or  a  second  who  had  also  been  in  the  beat,  into  a  deep 
cave.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  put  three  guns  into 
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trees  just  below  the  cave,  and  to  go  up  and  stand  at  one  side  of 
it,  covering  Magr  Singh  while  he  threw  in  fireworks  to  draw  the 
tiger ;  but  the  cave  was  too  deep,  and  we  could  not  move  him.  Then 
we  beat  again,  and  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  beat  a  tiger  got  up 
behind  the  right  gun  and  came  forward,  but,  catching  sight  of  an 
orderly  stupidly  placed  in  a  bare  tree,  spoke  and  turned  sharp 
back  and  away.  As  the  sun  was  setting  we  could  do  no  more.  A 
heartbreaking  day,  and  our  own  fault. 

At  Salot  our  Lancer  friend  joined  us  just  as  we  had  finished 
breakfast.  He  rode  up  on  a  little  arab  trooper — most  of  our 
men  were  mounted  on  arabs  in  those  days, — which  was  in  a 
lather  of  sweat,  having  cantered  out  ten  miles  or  so  from  our 
nearest  detachment  in  the  wake  of  one  of  our  trotting  camels, 
whose  rider  had  been  sent  to  show  him  the  way  ;  the  pace  a  fast 
camel  can  travel  at  is  a  revelation  to  most  people  when  they 
first  come  across  it.  We  gave  him  a  little  law  to  swallow  a  hasty 
breakfast  and  then  started.  The  tiger  cut  out  of  the  first  beat, 
but  was  rounded  up  and  we  began  again.  I  was  in  the  first  *  mool,' 
our  guest  in  the  second ;  and  as  it  was  his  first  experience  I  pushed 
him  forward,  so  that  he  really  commanded  both  places.  The  tiger 
walked  right  out  quite  close  to  him,  and  he  missed  him  with  both 
barrels  ;  but  the  next  beat  a  panther  broke  at  the  end  at  full  gallop, 
and  he  knocked  it  over,  a  very  good  shot,  the  morning's  failure 
being  merely  due  to  the  excitement  of  a  first  shot  at  a  tiger.  We 
were  all  in  very  low  trees,  bushes  almost ;  and  the  panther,  after  a 
few  moments,  got  up  and — catching  sight  of  his  enemy — charged 
straight  for  him ;  but  he  was  so  badly  hit  he  could  only  jump  a  foot 
or  so  off  the  ground.  The  elephant,  with  a  gun  on  it,  happened  then 
to  come  up,  and  proceeded  after  the  manner  of  elephants  to  examine 
the  panther,  who  was  lying  still  with  his  eyes  shut.  Directly  the 
elephant's  trunk  touched  him  the  panther  got  up  and  charged 
madly,  to  be  knocked  on  one  side  with  a  swinging  blow  and  finished 
with  another  shot.  A  gallant  foe.  Next  morning  we  got  the  tiger. 
As  soon  as  the  beat  began  it  walked  quietly  down  from  some  rocks 
and  sat  under  a  shady  tree,  listening  to  the  beat  and  washing  its 
face  like  a  cat,  about  ninety  yards  from  me.  It  then  got  up,  moved 
a  step,  and  vanished  like  a  dream — faded  away  into  the  black  shadow 
and  golden  grass  of  a  hot-weather  jungle.  In  a  few  minutes  it 
reappeared,  passed  diagonally  down  the  hill  at  a  trot,  and  was  shot 
by  one  of  the  lower  guns.  Then  followed  ten  days  of  exasperating 
bad  luck.  Heavy  dust-storms  broke  over  us  almost  every  nightf 
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which  seemed  to  disturb  the  tigers  even  if  they  did  kill — for  on 
several  days  we  had  kills— but  no  tiger  showed.     One  storm  blew 
away  every  light  thing  in  camp — hats  were  found  half  a  mile  off, 
tents  blown  down,  and  servants  and  kit  soaked — so  that  we  could 
not  move  next  morning  till  we  had  retrieved  our  scattered  pos- 
sessions and  restored  order  ;  while  the  next  night  a  mangoe  tree  was 
blown  down,  the  trunk  missing  Magr  Singh  by  a  few  inches,  and 
imprisoning,  without  hurting,  the  other  orderlies  in  its  boughs. 
Then  again  tigers  showed  and  mysteriously  disappeared  in  the 
beat.     Twice  one  incorrigible  gun  took  long  shots   at  crossing 
tigers  which  he  ought  to  have  left,  and  in  both  cases  we  lost  them. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  we  only  had  four  tigers  and  a  few 
panthers  and  bears.     The  party  broke  up,  and  we  returned  to 
Goona.  Ten  days  afterwards  two  of  us — my  dear  friend  George  Daly, 
with  whom  I  lived  (killed  afterwards  at  a  polo  tournament  in  Bom- 
bay), and  I— started  out  again  for  what  was  the  shoot  of  our  lives. 
The  first  two  days  were  blank,  but  on  the  third  we  rode  into  a  place 
called  Amrod  and  had  breakfast,  three  tigers  being  reported  present. 
We  beat  the  river-bed — heavy  cover  of  jaman  bushes,  with  a  steep 
cliff  on  one  side  and  open  ground  on  the  other.     I  got  the  first 
'  mool,'  just  where  the  cliff  ended.     The  first  tiger  came  across  from 
my  left  front,  crossed  the  stones  through  the  jaman  bushes  opposite 
me,  and  was  making  up  the  ravine  to  my  right  when  he  stood  for 
a  moment  on  a  flat  rock  below  me,  giving  me  an  easy  shot,  to  which 
he  bounded  into  the  air  three  feet  off  the  ground  with  his  back  in 
a  bow.     I  missed  him  with  the  second  barrel,  and  he  rolled  into 
the  bushes  and  died  in  a  few  minutes.     While  he  was  moaning  in 
the  bushes  a  bear  broke  across  the  nullah,  but  I  let  him  go,  and 
directly  after  tiger  number  two  came  along  and  was  standing 
looking  towards  his  friend  when  I  shot  him  in  the  chest.     He  also 
bounded  into  the  bushes  and  turned  head  over  heels,  and  we  found 
him  with  his  legs  in  the  air  and  his  head  jammed  between  two 
small  trees.     The  third  tiger,  frightened  by  the  firing,  went  up  the 
cliff  and  broke  out,  but  was  headed  by  a  stop  and  trotted  back, 
crossing  me  about  fifty  yards  out ;  but  as  I  saw  she  was  going  straight 
to  the  other  gun  I  let  her  go.     She  walked  right  up  to  his  tree,  and 
he  shot  her  in  the  back  of  the  head  as  she  stepped  into  the  nullah 
below  him.    We  had  no  elephant,  so  blessed  our  deadly  ten-bore 
rifles,  and  picked  up  our  three  tigers — all  young,  evidently  one 
litter.      They  were  small,  measuring  eight  feet  three,  eight  feet 
two,  and  eight  feet  on  the  ground. 
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Two  days  later  we  found  a  tiger  which  a  local  raja  had  left 
behind  after  a  badly  managed  beat  in  which  he  had  got  two  men 
killed.  There  was  good  cover  in  the  bed  of  a  stream,  and  the  tiger 
came  straight  to  my  friend.  As  he  stepped  into  the  open  he  caught 
sight  of  the  gun  and  spoke,  but  a  shell  took  him  behind  the  head 
and  he  never  moved.  We  then  started  for  a  beat  said  to  be  four 
miles  off ;  it  turned  out  to  be  ten,  and  was  hard  on  the  beaters 
who  went  with  us,  for  the  heat  was  great,  and  we  did  not  get  our 
camp  or  dinner  till  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  beat  was  a  small  strip 
of  bushes  in  the  river-bed,  and  just  as  the  men  were  forming  to  beat 
it  I  heard  the  tiger  splash  through  some  water  and  saw  him  enter 
the  bushes  and  stand  watching  the  beat.  He  had  been  lying  in  the 
water  and  was  wet  up  to  his  neck.  He  was  too  far  off  for  me  to 
shoot,  and  I  got  into  rather  a  fright  when  I  saw  the  beat  come  on 
and  no  tiger  emerge.  He  let  the  beat  pass  him,  and  then  cut  out 
back.  We  did  not  know  the  jungle,  and  the '  mools  '  were,  I  think, 
at  the  wrong  end.  We  tried  again  for  him,  but  could  make  nothing 
of  it. 

That  night  he  killed  again  in  the  same  place,  and  in  the  beat 
came  to  the  edge  of  the  bushes  and  stood  gazing  across  the  river-bed, 
and  then  I  suppose,  not  liking  the  look  of  the  hot  stones,  came 
along  the  bank  in  cover  to  rne.  I  thought  he  saw  me,  for  he  stopped 
and  seemed  to  be  looking  straight  at  me ;  so  I  fired  through  the 
bushes,  knocking  him  over  with  a  shell  in  the  shoulder.  We  had  to 
give  him  another  shot,  and  he  died  under  my  tree. 

The  next  day  we  rode  to  a  place  called  Charrach,  and  found  that 
a  tiger  had  killed  in  a  great « kho'  or  corrie  which  we  had  been  advised, 
before  leaving  Goona,  to  beat  downhill  instead  of  uphill,  as  was 
generally  done.  This  we  tried  to  do,  against  our  shikari's  advice, 
and  for  two  mortal  hours  we  sat  in  our  trees  while  our  men  vainly 
tried  to  get  the  tiger  down.  The  heat  was  terrific,  and  the  per- 
spiration poured  off  one  even  when  sitting  still.  The  beat  failed 
signally  ;  so  after  sitting  under  a  tree  for  a  bit,  to  give  the  men  a 
rest,  we  toiled  up  the  hill  *  sweating  awfully,'  as  I  find  recorded  in 
my  diary,  and  took  up  the  regular '  mools.'  I  had  just  got  into  my 
seat,  and,  as  one  bough  was  weak,  was  having  an  extra  rope  tied 
under  it  by  my  orderly,  who  was  standing  with  his  head  between 
my  knees,  when  the  beat  began.  I  loaded  hurriedly  and  almost  at 
the  same  moment  the  tiger  appeared  some  twenty  feet  below  me 
on  my  left,  walking  along  the  regular  run  ;  he  caught  sight  of  us, 
my  gun-bearer  being  still  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  my  tree, 
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and  stood  snarling  and  showing  all  his  teeth,  which  were  huge. 
Throwing  up  my  rifle  I  blazed  at  his  head,  and  he  turned  as  I  fired 
my  second  barrel.  To  my  horror  I  felt  by  the  recoil  there  was  no 
bullet  in  the  cartridge ;  the  wax  b  d  melted  and  the  bullet  dropped 
out.  We  used  paper  cartridges  tuen,  and  very  carelessly  I  had  not 
looked  at  my  cartridges  when  loading.  It  did  not  matter,  however, 
for  he  was  so  badly  hit  that  he  walked  right  over  a  cliff,  fell  with  a 
crash  on  to  his  back,  breaking  a  small  tree  as  he  fell,  and  then 
crawled  slowly  away.  I  could  no  longer  see  him,  but  my  com- 
panion made  a  splendid  snapshot  at  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
yards,  and  hit  him  again  ;  he  rolled  down  the  hill,  and  we  found 
him  stone-dead.  He  was  a  tremendous  weight,  and  we  had  great 
difficulty  in  moving  him.  When  we  skinned  him  we  found  that 
my  shot  had  gone  through  his  eye,  down  through  his  throat,  and 
had  burst  in  his  chest,  the  other  shot  which  finished  him  being 
behind  the  shoulder. 

The  next  day  was  blank,  but  the  day  after  we  rode  into  a  new 
camp  to  find  good  news — a  tiger  in  one  jungle,  a  tigress  with  cubs 
in  another.  We  decided  on  beginning  with  the  tigress.  The  first 
beat,  above  the  river-bank,  where  she  had  been  heard  in  the  morn- 
ing, was  blank.  Then  we  moved  on  to  the  river  beat.  There  was 
a  ravine  running  into  the  river, with  bushes  at  the  junction  and  some 
good  tree  and  rock  cover  along  the  bank,  which  rose  about  fifty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river  plain.  My  friend  drew  the  first  *  mool ' 
and  was  to  be  on  a  tree  commanding  a  run  about  half-way  down 
the  bank,  while  I  was  to  be  on  the  plain  below. 

I  went  about  a  hundred  yards  back  to  find  a  place  to  get  down, 
and  was  walking  along  the  bottom  in  the  ravine  when  I  heard 
Magr  Singh  shout,  and  saw  Daly  making  signs  which  1  did  not 
understand.  I  knew,  of  course,  that  he  had  seen  the  tigress, 
but  could  not  tell  where  it  was.  He  had  come  right  on  it,  walking 
about  fifteen  feet  below  him,  but  had  not  fired  for  fear  of  sending  it 
wounded  on  to  the  top  of  me.  The  tigress  went  back  to  the  place 
I  had  come  down,  passing  above  me ;  allowed  Magr  Singh,  who  was 
following  me,  to  pass  within  a  few  feet  of  her ;  and  then  walked 
up  the  natural  steps  we  had  descended  and  lay  on  the  top.  Daly 
had  sent  his  orderly  back  with  orders  to  go  round  and  stop  the  beat, 
but  he  found  himself  close  to  the  tigress  and  wisely  went  up  a  tree. 
The  beat  began  meanwhile,  but  stopped  after  a  few  minutes  owing 
to  a  beater  having  been  nearly  killed  by  a  falling  rock.  After  a 
few  moments  it  began  again,  and  almost  at  the  same  instant 
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I  heard  the  tigress  speak  behind  us.  Looking  round,  I  saw  her 
come  racing  along  the  top  of  the  bank,  growling  at  every  stride. 
Luckily  she  turned  down  the  pass  which  Daly  was  covering,  and  he, 
waiting  for  her  till  she  was  just  under  him,  shot  her  through  the 
back.  She  staggered  on  downhJl,  and  fell  over  a  place  about 
twenty  feet  high.  Directly  afterwards  I  saw  a  couple  of  bears 
coming  along  straight  for  my  friend  ;  he  did  not  see  them  till  they 
got  quite  close  and  turned  a  corner,  and  then  thought  it  was  only 
one  and  fired.  To  his  surprise  the  mass  separated  into  two,  and 
the  bears  at  once  began  fighting  furiously  ;  he  fired  again  into  the 
brown,  and  they  separated,  one  going  back  hard  hit  and  the  other 
rolling  over  the  cliff  almost  on  to  the  tigress,  who  got  up  and  moved 
a  couple  of  steps.  By  the  time  the  elephant  came  up  she  was  dead. 
A  very  lean  tigress  just  going  out  of  milk,  eight  feet  five  long  and 
forty-two  inches  round  the  chest.  Her  cubs  must  have  been  in 
a  cave  in  the  beat,  or  she  would  never  have  charged  back  as  she 
did.  We  never  got  the  cubs,  though  we  saw  their  tracks  later. 
We  spent  most  of  the  rest  of  the  day  beating  for  the  tiger,  but  did 
not  see  him,  and  had  to  leave  off  owing  to  a  heavy  storm  of  rain. 
The  effect  of  the  storm  on  the  river  was  lovely.  The  water  turned  a 
clear  green,  changing  into  a  sheet  of  silver  as  the  heavy  rain  swept 
slowly  up  it. 

The  next  morning  we  rode  on  to  another  camp  and  beat  at  once, 
a  thick  bed  of  bushes  with  good  water  in  it.  By  mistake  we  took 
each  other's  places,  and  I  got  the  shot,  a  longish  one  through  a 
lot  of  bushes.  I  hit  the  tiger  behind  the  shoulder,  high  up,  and  the 
shell  went  right  through  him,  or  else  I  fired  a  solid  bullet  out  of  my 
right  barrel ;  anyhow  the  tiger  rolled  over  dead.  We  generally 
used  to  load  with  a  shell  in  the  right  barrel  and  a  solid  bullet  in 
the  left,  in  case  of  having  to  fire  through  bushes.  We  were  lucky 
to  get  him  as  he  was  lying  within  a  few  yards  of  the  beginning  of 
the  beat,  and  let  it  pass  over  him  ;  but  one  of  the  men,  noticing  a 
fresh  track  leading  back,  with  the  water  still  oozing  into  it,  stopped 
the  beat  and  began  again.  As  one  of  the  shikaris  was  peering  into 
a  bush  the  tiger  jumped  up  and  stood  snarling  at  him,  and  then 
turned  round  and  walked  quietly  away,  stopping  every  few  yards 
to  growl  over  his  shoulder  at  the  beat,  but  making  no  attempt  to 
charge,  merely  warning  the  men  to  keep  their  distance.  Then  we 
had  breakfast,  and  beat  a  mile  further  down.  Good  lying,  but  no 
tiger.  This  was  the  beat  where  tigers  had  been  killing  steadily, 
and  where  three  days  before  Bir  Singh  had  reported  three  tigers  ; 
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but  the  heavy  storm  had  moved  them  probably  to  find  drier 
cover. 

The  next  day  we  had  good  reports,  but  a  blank  day  ;  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  big  tiger  who  had  killed  three  village  cows  was 
in  the  habit  of  killing  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  then  crossing  and 
going  off  to  some  quiet  place  to  lie  up.  Accordingly  that  night 
we  got  up  at  two,  rode  down  to  the  river,  and  then  walked  quietly 
round,  hoping  to  get  on  to  the  cliff,  below  which  the  tiger  was  in  the 
habit  of  landing,  before  he  crossed.  But  as  we  were  creeping 
quietly  along  the  top  of  the  cliff  we  came  suddenly  into  some 
monkeys,  who  barked  at  us  in  their  fright,  which  put  the  tiger  on 
the  alert,  for  we  just  reached  our  point,  on  which  the  monkeys 
had  been  sitting,  in  time  to  see  him  rise  out  of  the  water,  in  which 
he  had  been  lying  between  two  big  rocks,  and  disappear  into  the 
jungle.  We  surrounded  the  bit  he  was  in  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and,  having  no  beaters  with  us,  waited  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the 
hopes  that  he  would  show  again,  but  he  was  too  cunning.  I  was 
much  interested  in  the  ways  of  a  school  of  otters,  about  eight  of 
them,  who  fished  the  pool  below  me.  My  attention  was  attracted 
by  fierce  growlings  and  chatterings,  and  looking  over  the  edge 
of  the  cliff  I  saw  a  wild  scrimmage  going  on  amongst  them  ;  they 
were  all  in  the  shallow  water,  fighting  over  a  fish.  They  remained 
fishing  for  over  an  hour,  calling  to  each  other  and  barking  all  the 
time.  They  hunted  together  regularly.  One  would  come  up  in 
mid-stream  and  begin  calling,  to  be  joined  in  a  few  moments  by 
three  others ;  forming  a  sort  of  square  they  would  swim  quietly 
along,  keeping  their  distances,  and  then  at  a  signal  all  dive 
together,  evidently  with  the  object  of  heading  the  fish  towards 
each  other,  for  after  a  time  two  or  three  of  them  would  come  up 
in  a  bunch,  generally  with  a  fish  amongst  them,  which  they  took 
into  the  shallows  and  ate  together.  At  about  seven  we  gave  up 
waiting  for  the  tiger  and  invaded  the  otters'  pool,  having  a 
delightful  swim.  Then  breakfasted  and  started  for  a  beat  six  miles 
down  the  river.  It  was  a  frightfully  hot  walk,  over  boulders  and 
along  the  river-bank,  through  interminable  thickets  of  jaman  and 
thorn,  across  endless  nullahs,  and  when  we  got  there  no  tiger. 
So  we  lay  under  a  tree  and  had  an  hour's  sleep,  and  started  back 
rather  down  on  our  luck ;  but  before  we  had  gone  far  we  were  met 
by  one  of  our  men  with  the  news  that  our  old  friend  of  the  morning 
had  crossed  the  river,  and  was  waiting  for  us  in  the  bushes  by  the 
bank,  exactly  opposite  to  where  we  had  been  sitting  in  the  morning. 
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The  men  had  been  preparing  platforms  for  us  in  trees — we  had 
decided  to  sit  up  all  night  for  the  tiger — when  a  coolie  with  them 
had  seen  him.  We  hurried  back  and  got  to  the  beat  just  before 
sunset ;  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  *  with  one  stride  comes  the 
dark.'  We  hastily  took  up  our  places,  I  to  cover  the  entrance  to 
the  ravine  where  we  had  got  the  tigress  a  few  days  before,  my  com- 
panion to  command  the  way  down  the  river-bank,  Magr  Singh  to 
our  morning's  perch,  with  orders  to  fire  at  the  tiger  and  turn  him 
if  he  tried  to  cross.  The  instant  the  beat  began  he  showed,  and 
tried  to  cross,  but  was  turned  by  Magr  Singh ;  he  then  went  along 
the  bank  towards  my  companion,  but  a  jungle  tracker  who  had 
been  posted  on  the  cliff  lower  down  saw  him  and,  I  suppose  thinking 
he  was  about  to  cross,  made  so  much  noise  that  he  turned  and  headed 
for  the  jungle  behind  me.  I  was  half  facing  the  beat  when  I  caught 
sight  of  him  to  my  right  rear,  walking  slowly  and  looking  all  about 
him.  I  had  to  get  right  round  in  my  tree,  which  I  did  as  quickly 
as  I  could.  Luckily  he  caught  sight  of  the  elephant  which  we  had 
put  as  a  stop,  two  guns  being  really  insufficient  to  cover  the  wide 
stretch  we  had  to  guard,  and  stood  still.  I  fired,  getting  him  in  the 
neck  with  a  shell ;  a  lucky  shot,  as  I  could  only  just  see  his  head  and 
neck  through  the  bushes.  He  fell  in  his  tracks  and  never  moved. 
A  very  heavy  tiger,  nine  feet  five  inches  long  and  three  feet  eleven 
inches  round  the  chest.  We  were  all  overjoyed  at  getting  him  ; 
it  was  great  luck  his  stopping  for  a  moment  and  giving  me  time  to 
get  round.  We  then  went  to  bathe,  and  found  the  water  in  the 
otters'  pool  positively  hot.  We  had  ordered  our  dinner  down  by 
the  river  in  anticipation  of  sitting  up  for  the  tiger ;  so  we  dined  and 
slept  by  the  stream,  and  passed  a  very  hot  night. 

Next  day,  after  an  early  swim  in  the  otters'  pool,  on  the  way  to 
which  we  came  across  the  pugs  of  the  cubs  we  had  heard  about, 
we  rode  to  our  next  camp,  where  we  found  no  kill,  but  letters  from 
Goona  saying  the  rains  had  broken  in  Bombay.  Reluctantly  we 
turned  homewards,  beating  one  jungle  en  route ;  but  every  night  it 
rained  in  torrents,  and  we  hurried  to  the  high  road.  Three  days  more 
we  vainly  hoped  against  hope,  but  the  rains  had  practically  begun 
and  it  was  hopeless  beating.  So  on  June  15  we  rode  into  Goona, 
having  been  out  eighteen  days,  out  of  which  we  had  beaten  twelve 
days  and  shot  nine  tigers,  having  killed  everything  we  saw  and 
never  had  to  use  an  elephant.  Five  of  the  tigers  fell  to  one  shot  each, 
and  only  one — the  biggest — went  more  than  twenty  yards,  and  he 
merely  staggered  helplessly  downhill.  The  others  all  fell  within 
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ten  yards  at  the  farthest  from  the  place  where  they  were  hit.  '  So 
much  for  two  ten-bores ;  there  is  nothing  like  them,'  says  my  diary, 
and  in  those  days  it  was  true.  It  was  capital  sport,  and  if  we 
could  only  have  had  another  fortnight  and  gone  to  the  Chambal  we 
should  have  made  a  great  bag.  As  it  was,  nothing  could  have  been 
better.  In  those  days  it  was  not  an  expensive  amusement.  This 
trip  cost  us  406  rupees  each,  the  former  317 ;  so  that  each  share  came 
toj723  rupees — say  about  701. — for  practically  two  months'  sport. 
A  good  many  people  would  give  hundreds  now  for  the  sport  two 
subalterns  enjoyed  so  cheaply  then.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  give 
the  measurements,  all  taken  on  the  ground  before  the  tigers  were 
moved  ;  for  these  nine  tigers  were  the  ordinary  run,  small  and  big, 
and  included  no  twelve-foot  giants,  measured  possibly  after 
skinning.  We  did  not  measure  the  tails  of  the  first  three  small 
tigers  until  we  got  in,  so  I  have  not  included  them. 


• 

Tiger 

Tigress 

Tiger 

Tiger 

Tiger 

Tiger 

Tigress 

Tiger 

Tiger 

Length,  including  tail 
Round  chest 
Tail    . 

8  3 
2  10 

8  2 
2  8 

8  0 
2  9 

9  2 
4  0 
3  4 

8  11 
3  9 
3  2 

9  6 
4  2 
3  3 

8  5 
3  6 
3  1 

9  2 
4  0 
3  1 

/  // 
9  5 
3  11 
3  4 

So  ended  the  best  shoot  I  ever  had.  Nothing  ever  carne  up  to 
those  days  in  the  jungle  with  my  greatest  friend,  with  no  other 
gun  to  interfere  or  spoil  our  arrangements,  with  just  enough 
danger  to  give  excitement  and  zest  to  sport,  in  absolute  freedom 
from  the  anxieties  and  worries  of  life,  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect 
health  and  beautiful  surroundings ;  and  if  one  felt  sad  sometimes 
as  the  beautiful  beast  lay  in  the  death-throes,  crushing  massive 
tree-roots  with  his  mighty  teeth,  or  sobbing  out  the  last  breath 
of  life,  one  could  think  that  we  were  occasionally  doing  some  good 
in  ridding  a  tract  of  country  of  a  cattle-slayer  who  was  taking  too 
heavy  a  toll  of  his  neighbours'  goods. 
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THE   STRANGE  PATIENTS 

THERE  were  only  two  arrivals  by  the  train  from  London  when  it 
stopped  at  the  little  flower-banked  station  of  Barthiam ;  and 
Mary,  who  was  waiting  for  it,  had  no  difficulty  in  deciding  which 
of  them  was  Professor  Fish.  That  great  man  never  failed  to  look 
the  part.  His  tall,  lean  figure,  stooping  at  the  shoulders,  his  big 
smooth-shaven  face,  mildly  abstracted  behind  his  glasses,  but 
retaining  always  something  of  a  keen  and  formidable  character, 
his  soft  hat  and  great  flapping  ulster,  made  up  a  noticeable  per- 
sonality anywhere.  He  seemed  alone  to  crowd  the  little  platform  ; 
the  small  man  who  accompanied  him  was  lost  in  his  shadow. 

'  Professor  Fish  ?  '  accosted  Mary,  primly,  at  his  elbow. 

He  turned  upon  her  with  a  movement  like  a  swoop. 

'  I  am  Mary  Pond,'  she  explained.  '  My  father  was  called 
away  to  a  case,  so  he  sent  me  to  meet  you  and  bring  you  up  to  the 
house.  I  have  a  fly  waiting.' 

4  Ah  ! '  The  Professor  nodded  and  was  bland.  '  Very  good  of 
you  to  take  the  trouble,  Miss  Pond.  I  am  much  obliged.'  He 
stepped  aside  to  let  his  companion  be  seen.  '  This,'  he  explained, 
'  is  your — er — guest.9 

Mary  put  out  her  hand,  but  the  little  man,  who  had  been  standing 
behind  the  Professor,  made  no  motion  to  take  it.  He  was  staring 
at  the  planks  of  the  platform ;  he  lifted  his  eyes  for  an  instant  to 
glance  at  her,  and  dropped  them  again  at  once.  Mary  saw  a  listless, 
empty  face,  pale  eyes,  and  pale  hair,  a  mere  effect  of  vacuity  and 
weakness.  The  man  drooped  where  he  stood  as  though  he  were 
no  more  than  half  alive  ;  his  clothes  were  grotesquely  ill-fitting. 
A  little  puzzled,  she  looked  up  to  the  Professor,  and  saw  that  he 
was  watching  her. 

'  How  do  you  do  ?  '  she  asked  gently  of  the  little  man. 

The  Professor  answered  for  him.  '  He  does  very  well,  Miss 
Pond,'  he  said  robustly.  '  Much  better  than  he  thinks.  Between 
ourselves,'  dropping  his  voice  and  nodding  at  her  with  intention, 
'  a  most  remarkable  case.  Very  remarkable  indeed.  And  now,  if 
I  can  find  a  porter,  we  might  as  well  be  moving.' 

1  Copyright,  1909,  by  Perceval  Gibbon,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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He  seemed  to  hesitate  for  a  moment  before  leaving  them ; 
then  he  set  ofi  down  the  platform.  He  walked  with  long  strides 
in  great  spasms  of  energy,  as  he  did  everything.  Mary  turned 
from  looking  after  him  to  the  little  creature  beside  her  with  a 
sense  of  absurd  contrast.  As  she  did  so  she  saw  that  he  too  was 
looking  after  the  Professor,  and  his  empty  face  had  suddenly  become 
intent ;  it  was  hardened  and  vicious,  with  the  parted  lips  and 
narrow  eyes  of  hate.  The  man  had  discovered  some  spring  of  life 
within  his  listless  body.  It  lasted  only  while  one  might  draw  a 
full  breath ;  then  he  saw  her  scrutiny,  and  sank  again  to  his  still 
dreariness.  It  was  a  startling  thing  to  see  that  flabby  little 
insignificance  strengthen  to  such  a  force  of  feeling,  and  Mary  was 
conscious  of  a  sort  of  alarm.  But  before  she  could  frame  a  thing 
to  say  the  Professor  was  back  again,  and  the  atmosphere  of  his 
vigour  had  enveloped  them. 

Professor  Fish  sat  next  to  her  in  the  cab,  and  the  new  patient, 
who  was  to  be  an  inmate  of  her  house  for  some  time  to  come, 
leaned  against  the  cushions  opposite,  with  eyes  half  closed  and  his 
coarse  hands  folded  in  his  lap.  The  Professor  talked  without 
ceasing,  gazing  through  the  open  window  at  the  fat  lands  of  Kent 
unfolded  beside  the  road  and  torpid  under  the  July  sun  ;  but  Mary 
found  more  of  interest  in  the  still  face  before  her,  cryptic  and 
mysterious  in  its  utter  vacancy.  So  little  it  expressed  besides 
weakness  that  Mary  wondered  what  illness  could  thus  have  cut 
the  man  off  from  the  world.  She  was  used  to  the  waste  products 
of  life  ;  one  4  resident  patient '  succeeded  another  at  her  father's 
house,  and  to  each  she  was  a  deft  nurse  and  a  supple  companion. 
They  had  in  common,  she  found,  a  certain  paltriness ;  most  of 
them  had  been  overtaxed  by  easy  burdens  ;  but  this  man's  aspect 
conveyed  suggestions  of  a  long  struggle  with  a  burden  beyond  all 
strength.  The  meanness  of  him,  all  his  appearance  of  having 
begun  in  the  gutter  and  failed  there,  touched  her  not  at  all ;  Mary 
had  had  too  much  to  do  with  human  flesh  in  the  raw  to  be  greatly 
concerned  about  such  matters  as  that. 

Dr.  Pond  was  at  home  to  meet  them  when  the  cab  drew  up  at 
the  door,  an  elderly,  good-natured  man,  white-haired  and  sprucely 
white-bearded.  He  greeted  Professor  Fish  with  some  deference, 
and  helped  the  new  patient  carefully  forth  from  the  cab.  It  was 
Mary's  duty  to  see  the  one  trunk  of  new  shining  tin  carried  in  and 
placed  in  the  room  that  was  prepared  for  the  house's  new  inmate. 
This  done,  she  went  to  the  others  in  the  little  drawing-room.  Her 
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father  and  Professor  Fish  were  seated  in  the  window,  busy  witli 
talk  ;  the  new  patient  had  an  upright  chair  against  the  wall,  and 
sat  in  it  with  the  same  lassitude  and  downcast  gaze  which  had 
already  drawn  Mary's  wondering  compassion.  The  Professor  rose 
at  her  entry. 

1  Ah  !  Miss  Pond,'  he  said  in  his  cheerful,  booming  voice, '  I  was 
just  giving  your  father  a  few  particulars  about  our  young  friend.' 

' 1  should  like  to  hear  them,'  she  answered,  taking  the  chair  he 
reached  for  her.  c  You  see,  I  shall  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  him.' 

Old  Dr.  Pond  nodded.  'Mary,'  he  said,  *  is  my  right  hand, 
Professor.' 

'  Of  course,'  agreed  the  Professor.     '  I  can  see  that.' 

He  was  seated  again,  and  he  leaned  across  to  Mary  confidentially, 
with  an  explanatory  forefinger  hovering. 

'  As  I  told  your  father,  Miss  Pond,  it  isn't  necessary  to  go  far 
back  in  the  case,'  he  said.  '  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  took  this  case 
up — experimentally.  The  subject  was  a  good  one  for  a — well, 
call  it  a  theory  of  mine,  a  new  idea  in  pathology.  You  see  ? 
I  wanted  to  try  it  on  the  dog  before  publishing  it,  and  our  young 
friend  there  ' — he  nodded  at  the  back  of  the  room  and  sank  his 
voice — '  he  was  the  dog.  You  understand  ?  ' 

Mary  nodded,  and  the  Professor  smiled. 

'  Well,'  he  said, '  I  have  succeeded.  The  patient  is  convalescent, 
but — you  see  how  he  is.  He  has  very  little  vital  force,  and  also, 
occasionally,  delusions.  Merely  ephemeral,  you  know,  but — delu- 
sions. He  wants  quiet,  chiefly,  and  very  little  else — just  that 
atmosphere  of  repose  and — er — peace  which  you  can  create  for 
him,  Miss  Pond.' 

'  These  delusions,'  put  in  Dr.  Pond,  '  are  they  of  any  special 
character  ?  ' 

*  H'm ! '    The    Professor   stroked   his    chin.     '  No,'   he   said. 
*  Curious,  you  know,  but  not  symptomatic.'    His  hard  eye  scanned 
the  old  doctor  purposefully.     '  Sometimes,'  he  said  slowly,  '  he 
thinks  he  has  been  dead,  and  that  I  brought  him  back  to  life.' 

*  And  he  hates  you  for  it  ?  '  suggested  Mary. 
The  Professor  stared  at  her  in  open  astonishment. 
1  How  on  earth  did  you  know  that  ?  '  he  cried. 

*  I  saw  him  looking  after  you  in  the  station,'  Mary  explained. 
1  He  just — glared.' 

'  I  see. '  Professor  Fish  was  always  rather  extravagant  in  manner 
and  speech  ;  his  relief  now  seemed  a  little  exaggerated.  He  drew 
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a  deep  breath  and  glanced  past  Mary  to  the  patient  on  his  chair 
at  the  far  end  of  the  room.  '  Yes/  he  said,  '  at  such  times  he  is 
distinctly  resentful.  I  don't  wonder  you  noticed  it.' 

*  Your  letter  didn't  mention  his  name,'  said  Mary. 

4 1  should  call  him  Smith,'  answered  the  Professor.  '  It's  a 
good  name.  And  that,  I  think,  is  all  there  is  to  tell.  Oh,  by  the 
way,  though,  he  has  no  suicidal  tendency,  of  course,  or  I  shouldn't 
put  him  here ;  but  all  the  same ' 

Mary  nodded.     '  Quite  so,'  she  said.     '  No  razor.' 

'  Exactly,'  said  the  Professor.  '  And  no  money.  Give  him  the 
things  he  needs,  and  let  me  have  the  bill.' 

He  rose  and  reached  for  his  hat. 

1  But  you'll  stay  and  have  something  to  eat,'  protested  old  Dr. 
Pond. 

'  Can't,'  answered  the  Professor.  '  Got  an  engagement  in  town. 
I've  just  time  to  catch  the  train  back.  Now,  you  quite  understand 
about  this  case  ?  Just  quietness  and  soothing  companionship, 
you  know,  fresh  air  and  sleep,  and  all  that.' 

*  We  quite  understand,'  said  Mary.     '  We'll  do  our  best.' 

*  I'm  sure  you  will,'  said  Professor  Fish  cordially.    He  moved 
over  to  where  the  patient  sat ;  he  had  not  moved  at  all.    He  con- 
tinued to  gaze  at  the  carpet  while  the  tall  Professor  stood  over  him. 

'  Now,  Smith,'  said  the  Professor  in  his  loud  voice,  '  I'm  off. 
You're  in  good  hands  here,  you  know.  You've  only  to  take  it  easy 
and  rest.' 

*  Rest  ?  '    Smith  repeated  the  word  in  a  hoarse  whisper ;    it 
was  the  first  he  had  spoken.     He  looked  up,  and  his  eye  went  to 
the  Professor's  face  with  a  sort  of  challenge. 

*  Yes,'  said  the  Professor.     *  Good-bye.' 

Smith  continued  to  look  at  him,  but  answered  nothing.  Pro- 
fessor Fish  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  turned  away  sharply. 

*  He'll  soon  pick  up,'  he  said  to  Dr.  Pond.     *  And  now  I  really 
must  go.' 

He  shook  hands  with  Mary  with  a  manner  of  cheerful  vigour, 
beaming  at  her  through  his  gold-rimmed  glasses,  big,  whimsical, 
and  quick.  A  moment  later  Dr.  Pond  was  showing  him  out,  and 
Mary,  alone  with  her  patient,  had  another  glimpse  of  hate  and 
contempt  animating  and  enlivening  that  weak  and  formless  face. 

She  waited  till  she  heard  the  front  door  close  and  the  Professor's 
departing  feet  crunch  on  the  gravel  of  the  garden  path.  Then  she 
went  and  put  a  hand  on  the  little  man's  shoulder. 
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'  You  look  very  tired,'  she  said  quietly  in  her  level,  pleasant 
voice.  '  Would  you  like  to  go  to  your  room  and  lie  down  ?  And 
I  will  send  you  up  some  tea.' 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  she  thought  he  was  not  going  to 
answer.  But  she  waited  restfully,  and  at  last  he  sighed. 

'  Yes,'  he  said  wearily,  '  that's  what  I  want.' 

His  voice  had  the  flat  tones  of  Cockneydom,  but  Mary  took  no 
note  of  it. 

'  Then  let  me  show  you  the  way,'  she  said,  still  gently  ;  and  he 
rose  at  the  word  and  followed  her  upstairs. 

In  this  manner  the  new  patient  was  installed  in  the  household 
of  Dr.  Pond.  He  slipped  into  his  place  like  a  shadow,  displacing 
nothing.  The  Doctor,  swollen  with  the  distinction  of  a  visit  by 
Professor  Fish  in  person,  would  willingly  have  made  a  fuss  of  him, 
if  it  had  been  possible.  But  Smith  was  not  amenable  to  polite 
attentions.  To  attempts  to  render  him  particular  consideration 
he  opposed  a  barren  inertia  ;  one  could  as  easily  have  been  obliging 
to  a  lamp-post.  The  man's  consciousness  seemed  to  exist  in  a 
vacuum  ;  he  lived  in  a  solitude  to  which  the  kindly  Doctor  could 
never  penetrate.  Once,  certainly,  his  persistent  geniality  won 
him  a  rebuff.  It  was  at  breakfast,  and  he  was  following  his  custom 
of  endeavouring  to  trap  Smith  into  conversation.  Smith  sat 
opposite  him  at  the  table,  staring  vacantly  at  the  tablecloth. 

4  It  is  a  fine  morning,'  the  Doctor  observed.  '  I  wonder,  now, 
Mr.  Smith,  if  you  would  care  for  a  little  drive  with  me.  I  have 
some  brief  visits  to  pay  here  and  there,  and  I  could  drop  you  here 
again  before  I  go  on.  The  fresh  air  would  do  you  good — freshen 
you  up,  you  know ;  put  a  little  life  into  you.  Come,  now  !  what  do 
you  say  to  accompanying  me  ?  ' 

Smith  said  nothing,  but  his  cheek  twitched  once. 
'  Come,  now ! '  pressed  the  doctor  persuasively.     '  See  what  a 
lovely  day  it  is.     Sun,  fresh  air,  the  smell  and  sight  of  the  fields — 
it'll  put  fresh  life  into  you.' 

Smith's  white  face  worked  slightly.  '  'Ere,:  he  said,  and 
paused.  The  Doctor  bent  forward,  pleased.  '  Go  to  'ell ! '  said 
Smith  thoughtfully. 

Mary  had  much  more  success  with  him ;  a  slender  link  of 
sympathy  had  established  itself  between  the  healthy,  tranquil  girl 
and  this  dreary  wisp  of  a  man.  She  asked  him  no  questions,  and  in 
return  for  her  forbearance  he  would  sometimes  speak  to  her  volun- 
tarily. He  would  emerge  from  his  trance-like  apathy  to  watch  her 
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as  she  went  about  her  household  duties.  Professor  Fish  had  spoken 
truly  when  he  said  that  Mary  Pond  knew  how  to  create  about  her  an 
atmosphere  of  serenity.  The  tones  of  her  quiet  voice,  the  gentle- 
ness of  her  movements,  the  kindly  sobriety  of  her  regard  seemed  to 
fortify  her  patient.  For  her  part,  a  genuine  compassion  for  the 
little  man  was  mixed  with  some  liking  ;  he  was  a  furtive  and  vulgar 
creature  at  the  best,  but  his  dependence  on  her,  his  helplessness 
and  trouble,  reached  to  the  maternal  in  her  honest  heart.  She 
could  manage  him ;  but  for  her  strategy  he  would  have  lived  in 
his  bed,  day  and  night,  in  a  sort  of  half-torpor. 

'  It's  remarkable  what  a  control  you  have  over  these  low 
natures,  Mary,'  Dr.  Pond  said  to  her.  He  had  come  home  one 
afternoon  to  find  that  she  had  actually  sent  Smith  out  for  a  walk. 
4 1  confess  it's  a  case  that's  beyond  me  altogether.  There  doesn't 
seem  to  be  anything  to  take  hold  of  in  the  man.  It  would  be  better 
if  he  felt  a  little  pain  now  and  again  ;  it  would  give  one  an  opening, 
as  it  were.' 

Seated  in  a  low  chair  in  the  window,  Mary  was  hemming  dusters. 
She  looked  up  at  him  thoughtfully. 

4  Father,'  she  said,  *  what  do  you  think  was  the  matter  with  him 
in  the  first  place  ?  What  was  the  disease  that  Professor  Fish  cured  ?  ' 

Dr.  Pond  shook  his  white  head  vaguely. 

4  Impossible  to  say,'  he  answered.  4  It  looks  like  a  mental  case, 
doesn't  it  ?  And  yet You  see,  Fish  has  had  so  many  speciali- 
ties. He  was  in  practice  in  Harley  Street  as  a  nerve  man.  Then, 
next  thing,  one  hears  of  him  in  heart  surgery.  He's  had  a  go  at 
electricity  lately.  And  between  you  and  me — he's  a  great  man,  of 
course — but  if  it  wasn't  for  his  position  and  all  that,  we'd  be  calling 
him  a  quack.' 

4  Then  you  can't  tell  what  the  disease  was  ?  '  persisted  Mary. 

4  No,'  said  Dr.  Pond.  4  Nor  even  if  there  was  a  disease.  For 
all  I  know  Fish  may  have  been  vivisecting  him.  He  wouldn't 
stop  at  a  thing  like  that,  if  I  know  anything  about  him.' 

4  He  ought  to  have  told  us,'  said  Mary. 

4  Yes,'  agreed  the  Doctor.  4  But  Fish  always  does  as  he  likes. 
How  long  has  Smith  been  out  now,  Mary  ?  ' 

*  He  went  out  at  three,'  she  answered.  4  And  now  it's  half -past 
five.  He  ought  to  be  in.  I  think  I'll  put  my  hat  on,  father,  and 
go  after  him.' 

Dr.  Pond  nodded.     4 1  would,'  he  said. 

The  road  along  which  Smith  had  departed  ran  past  the  village, 
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and  Mary  walked  forth  by  it  to  seek  her  patient.  It  was  a  splendid 
still  afternoon ;  the  trees  by  the  wayside  stood  motionless  in  the 
late  heat,  their  shadows  in  jet  black  twined  and  laced  upon  the 
white  road.  Far  ahead  of  her  she  could  see  the  land  undulated  in 
easy  green  bosoms  against  the  radiant  west ;  the  sun  was  in  her 
face  as  she  walked.  She  had  no  fear  that  Smith  had  wandered 
far  ;  for  one  thing,  he  had  no  strength  to  do  so,  and  for  another,  she 
knew  intuitively  that  the  man  lacked  any  purpose  to  carry  him 
away.  Therefore  she  walked  at  her  ease,  keeping  cool  and  comely, 
and  at  the  first  corner  in  the  road  met  a  slim  youth  on  horseback, 
who  stopped  to  salute  her.  It  was  Harry  Wylde,  son  of  the  great 
man  of  the  neighbourhood. 

'  Afternoon,  Miss  Pond,'  he  called  cheerfully.  '  Have  you  lost 
a  little  thing  about  the  size  of  a  pickpocket  ?  ' 

'  A  little  bigger  than  that,  I  think,'  she  answered.  '  Have  you 
seen  him,  Mr.  Wylde  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Harry  Wylde.  '  I've  seen  him  before,  too,  I'll 
swear.  I  knew  the  little  beast  at  once.  I  say,  Miss  Pond,  how  the 
dickens  did  you  manage  to  get  mixed  up  with  him  ?  ' 

'  He's  my  patient,'  said  Mary.  '  Where  did  you  see  him, 
please  ?  ' 

Harry  Wylde  pointed  down  the  road.  '  I  passed  him  just  now,' 
he  said.  '  He  was  in  the  churchyard.' 

'  The  churchyard  ?  ' 

4  Yes,  sitting  on  the  grass,  having  no  end  of  a  time.  Looked 
as  happy  as  a  trout  in  a  sand-bath.  I  knew  him  at  once.' 

'  How  did  you  know  him  ?  '  demanded  Mary. 

Harry  Wylde  leaned  forward  over  his  saddle.  '  Miss  Pond,' 
he  said  seriously,  '  there's  hardly  a  man  that  goes  to  races  in  all 
England  that  doesn't  know  him.  His  name's  Woolley — that's  one 
of  his  names,  anyhow.  He  was  a  kind  of  jockey  once,  and  since 
then  he's  been  the  lowest,  meanest  little  sharer  in  all  the  dirty  little 
Turf  swindles  that  was  ever  kicked  off  a  racecourse.  If  I  wasn't 
sure  I  wouldn't  say  so  ;  but  you  ought  to  know  whom  you're 
entertaining.' 

'  But  you  must  be  utterly  mistaken,'  cried  Mary.  '  Professor 
Fish  brought  him  to  us.  It's  impossible.' 

'  Case  of  Fish  and  foul,'  suggested  the  youth.  '  But  I'm  not 
mistaken.  The  man  I  mean  has  lost  the  tip  of  his  ear,  the  left  one. 
Somebody  bit  it  off,  I  believe.  Now,  have  you  noticed  your  chap's 
ear?  ' 
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He  looked  at  her  acutely,  and  she  coloured  in  hot  distress. 

*  I  see  you  have,'  he  said.     '  I'd  ask  this  Fish  person  for  an 
explanation  if  I  were  you  ;  particularly  as  Woolley  is  supposed  to 
be  dead.     The  police  want  him  pretty  badly,  you  know.     It  looks 
queer,  doesn't  it  ?  ' 

*  I — I  can't  understand  it,'  said  Mary.     '  I'm  sure  there's  a 
mistake  somewhere.' 

Young  Wylde  nodded.  '  We'll  call  it  a  mistake,'  he  said.  '  He 
was  injured  on  the  Underground  in  London  and  taken  to  St. 
Bridget's  Hospital,  where  he  died.  I  remember  reading  about  it. 
Now,  of  course  I  sha'n't  say  anything  to  anybody  ;  but  you  ought 
to  have  an  explanation.  Fish — is  that  his  name  ? — seems  to  have 
played  it  pretty  low  down  on  you.' 

He  gathered  up  his  bridle  and  nodded  to  her  with  intent. 

*  Good  afternoon,  Miss  Pond,'  he  said.     '  Sorry  to  make  trouble, 
but  I  couldn't  leave  you  in  the  dark  about  a  thing  like  this.' 

Mary  walked  on  to  the  churchyard  in  considerable  bewilder- 
ment. With  the  character  of  a  patient  who  came  under  her  care  she 
had  no  particular  concern  ;  a  nurse  must  be  as  little  discriminating 
as  death.  But  she  did  not  like  the  story  ;  it  troubled  and  offended 
her — its  connexion  with  matters  that  interested  the  police,  and  all 
its  suggestion  that  she  and  her  father  were  being  used  as  a  means  of 
hiding,  touched  her  with  a  sense  of  disgust.  It  did  not  occur  to  her 
to  doubt  Harry  Wylde  ;  he  had  been  altogether  too  circumstantial 
to  be  doubted. 

She  reached  the  low  wall  that  separated  the  churchyard  from  the 
road.  The  old  graves,  with  their  tombstones  leaning  awry,  like 
gapped,  uneven  teeth,  reminded  her  of  her  errand,  and  soon  she  saw 
Smith.  He  had  found  himself  a  seat  where  an  old  tomb  with  railings 
and  monument  was  overrun  with  ground  ivy ;  he  sat  among  the 
coarse  green  of  it,  staring  before  him  with  his  chin  propped  on  one 
hand.  All  the  glory  of  the  western  sky  was  beyond  him ;  his  profile 
stood  out  against  it  like  a  sharp  silhouette.  Mary  stopped  to  look, 
and  for  the  time  forgot  the  wretched  story  she  had  just  heard.  The 
man  was  as  motionless  as  the  stone  on  which  he  sat — still  with  such 
a  stillness  as  one  sees  not  in  the  living.  But  it  was  not  that  which 
held  Mary  gazing  ;  it  came  suddenly  to  her  that  in  his  attitude 
there  was  something  apt  and  significant,  something  with  a  meaning, 
requiring  only  a  key  to  interpret  it.  She  wondered  about  it, 
vaguely,  and  without  framing  words  for  her  thoughts  ;  it  occurred 
to  her  that  the  stillness,  the  attitude,  the  mute  surrender  that  spoke 
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in  every  contour  of  the  silhouetted  figure,  the  very  posture  of  rest, 
bespoke  contentment,  the  welcome  of  relief  which  one  feels  on 
reaching  one's  own  place,  one's  familiar  atmosphere,  one's  due 
haven. 

Minutes  passed,  and  still  she  stood  gazing  ;  then,  as  though 
restive  under  the  impressions  that  invaded  her,  she  moved  forward 
and  entered  the  churchyard.  It  was  not  till  she  stood  before  him 
that  Smith  was  aware  of  her  ;  with  a  wrinkling  of  his  brow  and 
a  sigh,  he  came  back  to  his  surroundings.  Mary  saw  and  noted 
how  the  r aptness  of  his  face  gave  way  to  its  usual  feebleness  as  he 
roused  himself. 

'  You  have  been  out  a  long  time,  nearly  three  hours,'  she  said. 
'  I  think  you  ought  to  come  in  now.' 

He  sighed  again.  '  All  right,'  he  said  slowly.  But  he  did  not 
rise,  and  Mary  did  not  hurry  him.  She  stood  looking  down  at  him, 
while  his  slack  lips  fidgeted  and  his  pale  eyes  flitted  here  and  there 
over  the  ancient  graves. 

'  Why  did  you  come  here,  to  this  place  ?  '  she  asked  him 
presently.  Her  voice  was  very  low. 

He  hesitated.  '  It's  where  I  ought  to  be,'  he  said  heavily.  '  Only 
I  didn't  have  no  luck.'  One  hand  went  out  uncertainly  and  he 
pointed  to  the  graves.  '  Them  chaps  is  past  bothering,'  he  said. 
'  There's  no  gettin'  at  them.' 

He  shook  his  head — it  was  as  though  he  shivered — and  relapsed 
into  silence  again. 

'  You  shouldn't  think  about  things  like  that,'  Mary  said. 

He  looked  up  at  her  almost  shrewdly.  '  Think ! '  he  repeated. 
'  I  got  no  need  to  think.  I  know.' 

'  Know — what  ?  ' 

'  Ah  !  '  he  said,  and  sat  brooding.  *  I'm  alive,  I  am,'  he  said,  at 
last ;  *  but  I  been  better  off  once.  There's  no  way  of  tellin'  it,  'cos 
it  don't  fit  into  words.  Words  wasn't  meant  to  show  such  things. 
But  I  wasn't  just  a  limpin',  squintin'  little  welsher  ;  I  was  some- 
thing that  could  feel  the  meaning  of  things  and  the  reason  for 
them,  just  like  you  can  feel  'eat  and  cold.  Could  feel  and  know 
things  such  as  nobody  can't  feel  or  know  till  'e's  done  with  this 
rotten  bustle  of  livin'  and  doin'  things.  That's  what  I  know,  Miss  ; 
that's  what  I  found  out  when  I  died  in  that  there  'orspital.' 

Mary  stared  at  him  ;  a  brief  vivacity  was  in  his  face  as  he  spoke, 
a  tone  of  certainty  in  his  voice. 

'  But,'  she  cried, '  you're  alive.' 
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'  Ay,'  he  said.  '  I'm  alive.  That's  the  doin'  of  that  Fish.  He's 
the  man  ;  proddin'  and  workin'  away  there  in  that  big  room 
of  his  with  the  bottles  and  machines,  and  bits  of  dead  men  on  the 
tables.  'E  thinks  I'm  a  bit  .touched  in  the  brain,  but  I  know,  I  do  ! 
I  remember  all  right  that  mornin',  with  the  grey  sky  showin'  over 
the  wire  blinds  and  the  noise  of  the  carts  just  beginnin'  in  the 
streets.  There  was  sparkles  in  my  eyes,  flashes  and  colours,  you 
know,  and  a  feelin'  as  if  I  was  all  wet  with  warm  water.  I  couldn't 
see  at  first,  but  by  an'  by  I  put  up  my  'and  and  cleared  my  eyes — 
all  pins  and  needles,  my  'and  was.  Then  I  got  on  my  elbow,  and 
saw — the  room  and  the  bottles  an'  all,  and  me  naked  on  a  table 
under  a  big  light.  An'  against  the  wall,  at  the  other  side  o'  the 
room,  there  was  'im — Fish — in  a  white-rubber  gown  and  a  face  like 
chalk,  shakin'  an'  sweatin'  an'  starin'  at  me.  His  eyes  were 
all  big  an'  flat ;  an'  I  lay  there  and  looked  at  'im,  while  he  bit  his 
lips  an'  got  a  hold  on  himself.  At  last  'e  come  over  to  me.  "  'Ow 
are  you  feeling  ?  "  'e  says.  I'd  been  thinking.  "  You  devil,  you've 
brought  me  back,"  I  shouted.  He  was  shakin'  still  like  a  flag  in 
the  wind.  "  Yes,"  he  says,  "  unless  I'm  mad,  I've  brought  you 
back."  I  'adn't  the  strength  to  do  no  more  than  lie  still ;  so  I  just 
watched  'im  while  'e  got  brandy  and  drank  it  from  the  bottle.  Oh, 
I  remember  ;  I  remember  the  whole  thing.  That  Fish  can  fool  you 
an'  old  Pond,  but  there's  no  foolin'  me.  I  know.' 

He  leaned  forward  and  spat ;  the  gesture  emphasised  the  hard 
deliberation  of  his  speech.  The  look  he  gave  her  now  was  much 
more  assured  than  her  own. 

'  We  must  be  getting  back,'  Mary  said  uneasily.  She  remem- 
bered what  Professor  Fish  had  mentioned  of  Smith's  delusions. 
But  the  strangeness  and  assurance  of  what  he  had  said  were  not  in 
accord  with  what  she  knew  of  unstable  minds. 

He  rose  and  accompanied  her  docilely  enough,  but  the  strength 
that  had  furnished  him  with  force  to  speak  seemed  to  last  only  while 
he  was  in  the  churchyard.  As  they  went  along  the  quiet  road  he 
was  again  the  flimsy,  unlovely  shell  of  a  man  she  had  first  known. 
They  went  slowly,  for  Mary  accommodated  her  gait  to  his  ;  he 
walked  weakly,  looking  down  always.  Where  the  road  passed  the 
end  of  the  village  a  few  people  turned  to  look  after  them  with  slow 
curiosity.  The  village  policeman,  chin  in  hand,  stared  with  bovine 
intensity  ;  his  big,  simple  face  was  clenched  in  careful  observation 
Mary  recalled  Harry  Wylde's  story  and  his  warning  that  the 
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authorities  had  been  seeking  for  Smith  ;  she  quickened  her  pace  a 
little  to  get  out  of  that  mild  publicity. 

'  What  were  you  before  you — before  you  met  Professor  Fish  ?  ' 
she  asked  him  suddenly. 

'  A  bettin'  tout/  he  answered,  '  and  a  thief.'  He  spoke 
absently  and  with  complete  composure. 

*  Well,'  said  Mary, '  will  you  do  something  for  me  if  I  ask  you  ?  ' 
He  looked  aside  at  her.     '  Don't  ask,'  he  said.     '  Don't  ask  me 

to  do  anything.     'Cos  I  can't.' 

'  It's  only  this,'  said  Mary.  '  What  you  told  me  in  the  church- 
yard was  very  wonderful  and  dreadful ;  but  even  if  it  was  true,  it 
would  be  a  bad  thing  for  you  to  think  much  about.  It  couldn't 
help  you  to  live  ;  it  could  only  come  between  you  and  being  well. 
So  I  want  you,  as  far  as  you  can,  not  to  think  about  it.  Try  to 
forget  it.  Will  you  ?  ' 

He  made  some  inarticulate  sound  with  his  lips.  '  Did  Fish  warn 
you  ?  '  he  asked.  '  Did  he  tell  you  I  was  crazy  and  had  notions  ? 
Ah  !  '  he  exclaimed,  '  I  can  see  he  did.  He's  as  cunning  as  a  fox, 
he  is.  He's  got  me  tied  hand  and  foot.' 

*  Hush  !     Don't  talk  like  that !  '  bade  Mary.     '  Do  as  I  ask  you. 
You  know  I'm  your  friend.     Don't  you  ?  ' 

He  shrugged  uncertainly.  '  You  would  be  if  you  knew  how,' 
he  said  slowly.  '  But  Lord  !  you  don't  know  nothing  that  matters. 
It's  only  us  that  knows  what's  what — only  us.' 

'  Who's  us  ?  '  asked  Mary  involuntarily. 

He  looked  full  at  her.  '  The  dead,'  he  answered,  and  after  that 
they  went  on  in  silence. 

It  was  not  easy  for  Mary  to  marshal  her  thoughts  that  evening, 
when  Smith,  after  a  silent  meal,  had  gone  to  bed,  and  left  her  alone 
with  her  father.  He  had  spoken  with  such  an  effect  of  intensity 
that  the  impression  of  it  persisted  in  her  memory  like  the  pain  that 
remains  from  a  blow  ;  the  figure  of  him,  sitting  on  the  grave,  telling 
his  strange  story  in  words  of  impressive  simplicity,  haunted  her 
obstinately.  She  could  see  easily  the  picture  he  had  conjured  for  her 
of  a  big  electric-lighted  room,  silent  save  for  remote  noises  from 
without,  and  its  equipment  of  dissecting-tables,  bottles,  and  the 
machinery  of  an  anatomist.  Harry  Wylde's  story  had  sunk  into  the 
background  of  her  concerns  ;  yet  it  was  of  that  she  had  to  speak 
to  her  father,  and  she  was  glad  rather  than  surprised  when  he  made 
an  opening  for  her  himself. 

'  Smith  seems  to  be  rather  a  mystery  to  the  village,'  he  remarked. 
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'  That  manner  of  his  is  causing  talk.'  He  laughed  gently.  '  White 
—you  know  Ephraim  White,  the  policeman — he  asked  me  what  I 
knew  about  him.' 

'  Yes  ?  '  said  Mary.  '  Well,  young  Mr.  Wylde  asked  me  the 
same  thing.  He  was  sure  he  had  recognised  him.' 

'  Ah  !     And  who  was  he  supposed  to  be  ?  ' 

Mary  told  him  what  Harry  Wylde  had  said  to  her  in  the 
afternoon,  not  omitting  the  mention  of  the  mutilated  ear. 
Dr.  Pond  heard  it  without  disturbance,  nodding  thoughtfully 
as  she  spoke. 

'  Ye — es,'  he  said.  '  It's  curious.  It  would  explain  the  delu- 
sions, you  know.  Smith,  bearing  a  marked  resemblance  to  some- 
body who  is  dead — a  resemblance  that  even  extends  to  a  certain 
wound — identifies  himself  with  that  person.  A  rather  dramatic 
position,  isn't  it  ?  Still,  I  hope  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  police 
inquiry.  I  shall  certainly  let  Fish  know  that  people  are  becoming 
suspicious.  What  did  young  Wylde  say  the  other  man's  name 
was?  ' 

'  Woolley,'  answered  Mary.  '  Then  you  will  write  to  Professor 
Fish,  father  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  Doctor.    '  He  ought  to  know.    I'll  write  to-night.' 

'  I  think  I  would,'  agreed  Mary  thoughtfully,  and  rose  to  get  him 
writing  materials.  But  some  inward  function  of  her  was  uneasy  ; 
she  felt  as  though  she  had  failed  the  little  man  whose  reliance  was  in 
her.  '  You  know  I'm  your  friend,'  she  had  said  to  him,  and  this 
reference  to  the  Professor  had  not  the  flavour  of  full  friendship. 
The  same  compunction  remained  with  her  next  morning,  and  made 
her  specially  gentle  with  Smith.  He  had  fallen  back  to  his  usual 
condition  of  vacuity  and  inertia  ;  she  had  to  rouse  him  to  eat  and 
drink  when  he  sat  at  table  with  a  face  as  void  of  life  as  a  death- 
mask  and  eyes  empty  and  unseeing.  Dr.  Pond  had  given  up  his 
attempts  to  make  conversation  with  him,  and  saw  him  with  a  slight 
exasperation  which  he  was  sedulous  to  conceal,  so  that  he  was 
altogether  dependent  on  Mary's  unfailing  patience. 

Professor  Fish  was  not  slow  to  reply  to  the  letter.  A  telegram 
from  him  arrived  at  lunch  time,  stating  that  he  would  come  down 
next  day,  and  asking  that  his  train  might  be  met. 

*  That  means  you'll  have  to  go  again,  Mary,'  said  Dr.  Pond. 
'  I've  an  appointment  at  that  very  hour.' 

Mary  nodded,  not  displeased  at  having  an  opportunity  of 
Bounding  the  Professor  before  anybody  else.  She  saw  that  Smith 
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had  looked  up  at  the  mention  of  Fish's  name  with  some  quickening 
of  interest.  She  smiled  to  him  and  helped  him  to  salad. 

The  morning  of  the  next  day  came  in  squally  and  wild,  with 
starts  of  rain,  a  sharp  interruption  to  the  summer's  tranquillity. 
Mary  was  rather  troubled  to  dispose  of  Smith  during  her  absence, 
but  ensconced  him  at  last  in  the  room  which  was  known  as  '  the 
study,'  an  upper  chamber  where  Dr.  Pond  kept  his  books  and  those 
other  possessions  which  were  not  in  frequent  use.  Here  was  a 
window  giving  a  view  over  the  rain-blurred  hedgerows,  clear  to  the 
swell  of  the  downs,  and  an  armchair  in  which  Smith  could  sit  in 
peace  and  wear  undisturbed  his  semblance  of  a  man  in  a  trance. 
With  some  notion  of  leaving  nothing  undone,  Mary  routed  out  for 
him  a  bundle  of  old  illustrated  magazines,  and  left  them  on  the 
unused  writing-table  at  his  side  ;  he  did  not  glance  at  them. 

'  Now,'  she  said,  when  all  was  done, '  I  must  go.  1  shall  be  back 
soon.  Shake  hands  with  me  and  say  thank  you.' 

She  smiled  down  into  his  face,  as  he  looked  slowly  up  at  her, 
huddled  like  a  lay  figure  between  the  arms  of  the  big  chair. 

'  Yes  ?  '  she  said  encouragingly,  for  his  lips  had  moved. 

'  1  feel,'  he  said  in  a  whisper 

'  Yes,'  urged  Mary.     '  What  ?  ' 

'  Hope  !  '  he  said,  aloud,  and  gave  her  his  hand. 

The  cab  of  the  village  bore  her  to  the  station  over  roads  tearful 
with  rain,  and  arrived  there  just  as  the  London  train  came  to  a 
stop.  The  tall  figure  of  Professor  Fish,  jumping  from  his  compart- 
ment and  turning  to  slam  the  door  vehemently,  struck  her  as  oddly 
familiar  ;  the  man's  personality  stood  in  high  relief  from  his  sur- 
roundings. Yet  there  was  a  certain  disturbance  in  his  manner  as 
he  greeted  her — a  touch  of  the  confidential,  which  added  to  her 
curiosity.  He  sat  opposite  to  her  in  the  cab,  so  that  when  he  leaned 
forward  to  speak,  with  his  hat  pushed  impatiently  back,  his  big 
insistent  face  was  thrust  forward  close  to  hers,  and  his  great 
shoulders  humped  as  though  in  effort. 

'  This  is  a  very  annoying  thing,  Miss  Pond,'  he  began,  as  the  cab 
started  back  along  the  tree-bordered  road.  '  A  most  annoying 
thing  ;  privacy  was  absolutely  essential.  Here  is  something  done, 
a  big  thing,  too ;  and  when  only  privacy,  reticence,  quiet  are 
essential,  we  have  this  infernal  fuss  on  our  hands.' 

He  spoke  with  all  his  habitual  force  and  volume,  but  something 
in  him  suggested  to  Mary  that  he  did  so  consciously  and  of  purpose. 

'  Well,'  she  said  ;   '  there's  nobody  about  here  that  is  likely  to 
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guess  at  your  experiment.  That  isn't  the  trouble,  you  know.  The 
trouble  is  that  people  say  they  recognise  Mr.  Smith  as  a  man  who  is 
wanted  by  the  police,  who  is  supposed,  too,  to  be  dead.  So,  you  see, 
the  only  thing  wanted  is  an  explanation.' 

'  Explanation  ! '  He  put  the  word  from  him  with  a  gesture  of 
his  big,  smooth  hands. 

Mary  nodded,  scanning  him  coolly.  '  Yes,'  she  said  ;  '  I  can 
understand  that  an  explanation  might  be  difficult.' 

Professor  Fish  laughed  shortly,  a  mere  bark  of  sour  mirth,  and 
turned  to  look  through  the  rain-splashed  window  of  the  cab. 

'  Difficult !  '  he  repeated,  and  turned  his  face  to  her  again. 
'  Not  at  all  difficult,  my  dear  Miss  Pond,  but  awkward.  Lord  ! 
it  wouldn't  do  at  all !  '  His  eyes  behind  his  glasses  became  keen 
and  lively.  He  looked  at  her  carefully. 

'  He's  talked  to  you,  eh  ?     You've  heard  his  story  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Mary.     '  Once  ;  it  was  very  wonderful.' 

He  nodded,  still  scrutinising  her.  '  I  wish  I  could  make  him 

talk,'  he  said  thoughtfully.  '  However '  he  shrugged  his  big 

shoulders  and  was  silent. 

There  was  a  pause  then,  while  the  wheels  squelched  through  the 
mud  below,  and  the  rain  beat  rhythmically  on  the  windows  and  roof 
of  the  cab.  Its  noise  seemed  to  ally  itself  to  the  interior  smell  of 
the  vehicle,  an  odour  of  damp  leather  and  stale  straw  and  ancient 
stables.  The  Professor  stared  intently  through  the  wet  glass,  and 
Mary  remembered,  with  a  touch  of  amusement,  her  first  meeting 
with  him,  when  she  had  sat  beside  him  and  occupied  her  thoughts 
with  the  flabby  phantom  of  Smith. 

'  You  know,'  she  said,  at  length,  '  there'll  have  to  be  some  sort 
of  explanation.' 

'  Well  ?  '  demanded  the  Professor. 

'  If  I  knew  what  you  had  done  to  Mr.  Smith,'  she  went  on, 
'  I  could  help  you  to  keep  things  as  quiet  as  possible.' 

He  heard  her  with  a  frown  and  shook  his  head.  '  If  you  knew, 
you'd  do  anything  but  keep  it  quiet,'  he  answered  shortly. 

'  Then  it  was  something  horrible  ?  '  asked  Mary  quickly. 

He  smiled.  '  I  expect  to  have  many  patients  for  the  same 
treatment,'  he  replied.  '  Very  many ;  I  expect  half  the  world. 
Where  is  Smith  now  ?  '  he  asked  abruptly. 

'  At  home  by  himself,'  replied  Mary.  '  We'll  be  there  in  two 
minutes.  You'd  like  to  see  him  first  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  please,'  he  said.     '  I  must  have  a  word  or  two  with  him.' 
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Dr.  Pond  had  not  returned  when  they  drew  up  at  the  house, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  Professor  had  rid  himself  of  his  ulster  and  hat, 
she  led  him  upstairs  to  the  '  study.' 

'  You'll  find  him  in  here,'  she  said,  when  they  came  to  the  door. 
'  I  shall  be  downstairs  when  you  want  me.' 

The  Professor  nodded  absently  and  turned  the  handle.  Mary 
was  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  when  he  entered.  She  turned  even 
before  he  cried  out,  conscious  of  something  happening. 

'  Stop  !  '  cried  the  Professor  sharply.     '  Put  that  down  !  ' 

Mary  ran  to  the  open  door  and  uttered  a  cry.  Near  the  window 
stood  Smith,  erect  and  buoyant.  The  contents  of  desk-drawers 
were  littered  on  the  floor — papers,  old  pipes,  a  corkscrew,  various 
rubbish — and  in  his  hand  he  held  something  that  Mary  recognised 
with  a  catch  of  the  breath. 

'  Father's  old  pistol ! '  she  said,  and  shuddered. 

The  Professor  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  room  ; 
the  desk  was  between  him  and  Smith,  who  was  looking  at  him  with 
a  smile.  Even  in  the  weakness  of  fear  that  came  over  her,  Mary 
wondered  at  the  change  in  him.  His  very  stature  seemed  to  be 
greater  ;  there  was  a  grave  power  in  that  face  she  knew  as  a  mask 
of  witlessness  and  futility.  He  held  the  revolver  in  his  right  hand 
with  the  barrel  resting  in  his  left,  and  looked  at  the  tall  Professor 
with  a  smile  that  had  no  mirth  in  it,  but  something  like  compassion. 

'  Drop  it ! '  said  the  Professor  again.  '  Drop  it,  you  fool ! ' 
But  his  voice  of  authority  cracked,  and  he  cried  out :  '  For  God's 
sake,  don't  make  a  mess  of  it  now.' 

Smith  continued  to  look  at  him  with  that  ghost  of  a  smile  on  his 
lips,  and  answered  with  slow  words.  He  patted  the  pistol. 

'  This'll  put  me  out  of  your  reach,'  he  said.  *  This  is  what'll  do 
it.  You  won't  be  able  to  patch  up  the  hole  this'll  make.' 

He  raised  the  pistol.  Mary,  powerless  to  move,  clenched  her 
hands  and  whole  being  for  the  shock  of  imminent  tragedy. 

'  Wait !  '  cried  the  Professor,  and  cast  a  furtive,  deprecating 
glance  back  at  Mary.  '  Wait !  I  tell  you  it's  no  use  ;  you  can 
hurt  yourself  and  disfigure  yourself  and  weaken  and  impair  your 
body — but  not  the  life  !  Not  the  life  !  I  tell  you — it's  no  good  ! ' 
He  flung  out  a,  long  arm  and  his  great  forefinger  pointed  at  Smith 
imperatively.  '  I'll  have  you  back,'  he  said.  '  I'll  have  you  back. 
You're  mine,  my  man  ;  and  I'll  hold  you.  Put  that  pistol  down  ; 

put  it  down,  I  tell  you  !     Or  else '  his  arm  dropped,  and  the 

command  failed  from  his  voice.     He  spoke  in  the  tones  of  tired 
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indifference.     '  Do  it,'  he  said.     *  Shoot  yourself,  if  you  want  to. 
I'll  deal  with  you  afterwards.' 

There  was  a  pause,  measured  in  heart- beats.  Smith  showed 
yet  his  face  of  serene  gravity.  When  he  spoke,  it  was  strange  to 
hear  the  voice  of  the  back-streets,  the  gutter's  phrase,  expressing 
that  quiet  assurance. 

'  If  it  wasn't  you,'  he  said,  '  it  wouldn't  be  nobody  else.  It's 
only  you  as  can  do  it.'  He  paused,  with  lips  pursed  in  deliberation. 
'  If  you  knowed  what  I  know,'  he  went  on,  *  you'd  see  it  wasn't 
right.  I  reckon  you'll  have  to  come  too.' 

'  Eh  ?  '  The  Professor  looked  up  quickly,  and  threw  up  an  arm 
as  though  to  guard  a  blow.  Mary  screamed,  and  the  noise  of  the 
shot  startled  her  from  her  posture  and  she  fell  on  her  knees.  The 
Professor  took  one  pace  forward,  turned  sharply,  and  fell  full 
length  on  his  face.  She  heard  Smith  say  something,  but  the  words 
passed  her  undistinguished  ;  then  the  second  shot  sounded,  and 
the  fire-irons  clattered  as  he  tumbled  among  them. 

Those  that  ran  up  to  the  room  upon  the  sound  of  the  shooting 
found  her  kneeling  in  the  door  with  her  hands  over  her  face. 

'  Bury  them  !  bury  them  !  '  she  was  crying.  '  Bury  them  and 
let  them  go  ! ' 

PERCEVAL  GIBBON. 
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ARCHITECTURE  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 


II. 

THE  Renaissance  came  but  slowly  into  England.  As  always,  her 
progress  was  continuous  rather  than  catastrophic ;  her  architects, 
like  her  statesmen  and  her  Churchmen,  walked  with  their  eyes 
turned  often  to  the  past.  Thus  Renaissance  architecture  in 
England  begins,  like  Gothic,  with  a  preparation  of  the  ground  by 
foreigners,  and  the  Italians  and  Germans  of  Tudor  times  play  the 
part  of  the  Norman  builders  of  the  eleventh  and  early  twelfth 
centuries.  This  work  may  be  briefly  dismissed.  It  never  took  root 
in  the  national  ideals  of  art,  nor  became  to  an  appreciable  extent 
a  model  for  imitation  by  Englishmen,  but  it  was  strong  enough 
to  warp  and  undermine  the  frail  remnant  of  the  Gothic  spirit  that 
remained  when  the  break-up  of  the  old  faith  and  the  old  social 
organisation  had  taken  away  its  strength.  Torrigiano  is  a  typical 
specimen  of  the  supercilious  Italian  who  was  heavily  bribed  to 
enlighten  this  barbarous  isle  with  a  spark  from  the  great  sun  of 
Renaissance  Italy ;  and  his  work,  in  its  perfection  of  detail  and 
delicacy  of  ornament,  is  characteristic  of  the  unarchitectural  genius 
of  that  race.  The  Salisbury  Chantry  at  Christchurch,  Twynham, 
remains  to-day  as  astonishing  a  piece  of  lace- work  in  stone  as  was 
ever  fashioned  out  of  the  softest  material  from  Caen.  Its  fan- 
tracery  roof,  combined  with  a  thoroughly  classical  scheme  of 
decoration,  illustrates,  too,  the  Tudor  attitude  in  general  towards 
the  new  movement.  Still  such  work,  petty  and  lacking  in  real 
inspiration  as  it  is,  was  at  least  refined — it  might  do  little  good,  but 
neither  could  it  do  much  harm.  When  the  Italian  wave  of  immi- 
gration ebbed  before  another  of  Flemings  and  Germans — carvers, 
glaziers,  and  metal-workers,  who  invaded  the  country  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth — the  foreigners  were,  on  the  other  hand,  emphatically 
a  bad  influence.  The  tombs  and  gateways  and  mantelpieces  of 
which  they  set  the  fashion  to  the  lavish  nobility  of  the  day  are 
nearly  always  in  bad  taste.  Clumsy  and  ill-balanced,  they  are  the 
work  not  of  architects,  nor  on  the  other  hand  of  craftsmen  trained 
in  a  common  tradition,  but  of  journeymen  builders  inspired  by  a 
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demand  for  ostentatious  work  and  guided  by  copybook  designs. 
Indeed,  what  these  successive  foreign  invasions  may  be  taken  to 
have  shown  more  or  less  clearly  is  the  need  of  an  architect — the  great 
revolution  in  the  building  trade  which  introduced  modern  archi- 
tecture. The  later  developments  of  Gothic  had  long  ago  begun 
a  process  of  increasing  division  of  labour  among  the  various  crafts, 
and  English  architecture  of  the  seventeenth  century,  like  England 
of  the  sixteenth,  was  waiting  for  a  dictator. 

Still  there  was  another  and  more  stable  element  left  in  the 
national  style  which  was  to  be  taken  over  by  Inigo  Jones.  It  was 
not  the  foreign  decorators  who  kept  English  architecture  alive 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  but  rather  such  men  as  Thorpe  and 
Abel,  country  masons  and  builders,  thoroughly  grounded  in  sound 
Gothic  principles  of  construction,  and  only  differentiated  from 
Gothic  builders  by  their  more  or  less  mechanical  imitation  of  what 
passed  for  Renaissance  ornamentation,  and  by  the  fact  that  they 
scarcely  touched  upon  the  ecclesiarchical  side  of  their  art.  These 
men  designed  and  carried  out  the  best  of  the  great  domestic  and 
collegiate  buildings  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  their  work  is 
interesting  both  intrinsically  and  as  a  preparation  for  the  advent 
of  Inigo  Jones.  They  made  at  least  one  important  contribution 
to  domestic  architecture,  in  respect  of  house-planning.  It  was 
under  them  that  the  typical  Elizabethan  country  house  was 
developed  out  of  the  mediaeval  castle  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
mediaeval  cottage  on  the  other.  They  greatly  increased  the 
number  of  windows.  They  broke  up  the  courtyard  plan  in  favour 
of  a  more  airy  style  of  construction,  and  the  E-shaped  house  was 
the  result.  They  improved  upon  the  mediaeval  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  access  to  upper  floor  rooms  by  substituting 
the  great  staircase  and  the  long  gallery  for  the  little  exterior  stair- 
ways leading  from  the  courtyard  up  to  each  separate  room.  In 
fact  they  worked  something  of  a  revolution  in  favour  of  greater 
comfort  and  more  air  in  the  house.  For  picturesque  charm  there 
is  little  to  surpass  the  sixteenth-century  college  or  mansion  :  the 
absence  of  distinctive  invividuality  of  style  is  compensated  for  by 
the  beauty  of  the  Gothic  after-glow :  it  was  as  if  a  kind  of  inherited 
memory  was  still  abroad  which  was  strong  enough  and  English 
enough  to  redeem  the  builders'  ignorant  abuse  of  classical  orna- 
ments and  the  classical  *  orders.'  The  great  court  of  the  Schools 
at  Oxford  is  a  belated  example  of  this  dignified  yet  essentially 
*  mongrel '  style. 
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Still,  the  century  from  1520  to  1620  is  distinctly  a  period  of  lull 
in  the  story  of  English  architecture.  Yet  the  Normans  them- 
selves had  scarcely  a  stronger  craze  for  building  churches  than  the 
great  Elizabethan  families  had  for  building  houses.  The  quality 
of  the  work  done  differs  so  unmistakably  simply  because  archi- 
tecture had  now  fallen  from  its  high  estate  among  the  national  arts  : 
because  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  most  familiar  language  of  artistic 
expression.  In  Tudor  times  the  theatre  and  the  high  seas  took 
the  place  of  the  mediaeval  church  and  mediaeval  warfare ;  the  drama 
and  the  romance  of  exploration  ousted  the  building  of  shrines  to 
the  glory  of  God  and  His  saints,  and  of  castles  for  the  confusion 
of  His  and  the  builder's  enemies.  Architecture  ceased  to  be 
the  expression  of  power  and  aspiration,  of  ambition  and  passionate 
faith,  and  became  the  mere  minister  to  the  needs  and  luxuries  of 
daily  life.  In  becoming  domestic,  architecture  hardly  escapes 
ceasing  to  be  art :  at  any  rate  it  is  certain  to  cease  to  be  a  national 
art.  It  was  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  and  Sidney  and  Fletcher 
who  held  the  mirror  up  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  Architecture 
is  at  least  but  a  picturesque  background  of  the  scene  which  these 
great  figures  fill.  Nowhere  indeed  did  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance 
show  itself  pre-eminently  in  architecture.  The  new  movement 
was  perhaps  too  impatient  of  the  mediaeval  point  of  view,  too 
closely  preoccupied  with  human  nature  and  the  human  form,  too 
thoroughly  intoxicated  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  this  present 
life,  to  throw  much  energy  and  conviction  into  building  for  its 
own  sake.  Architecture  looks  always  to  posterity  for  most  of  its 
recognition;  it  had  become  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  ideals 
of  the  mediaeval  Church  ;  it  is  the  least  imitative  of  the  arts,  the 
most  stringently  bound  by  the  limitations  of  its  material.  Perhaps 
this  is  enough  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  most  consummate 
achievements  in  art  of  the  age  of  the  Renaissance  are  the  painting 
and  sculpture  of  Italy  and  the  drama  and  lyrics  of  England.  The 
cumulative  splendours  of  epic  and  romance  give  way  to  the  con- 
centrated passion  of  dramatic  dialogue ;  the  spirit  of  chivalry  and 
the  idyllic  charm  of  fairyland  now  require  a  couple  of  stanzas  to 
express  the  essence  of  what  once  filled  many  folio  volumes  ;  the 
statues  and  frescoes  which  once  supplied  the  mere  accessories  of 
the  builder's  art  now  vindicate  a  separate  existence  and  monopolise 
contemporary  genius. 

Nevertheless  architecture  was  to  have  a  kingdom  under  the 
new  dispensation,  if  not  as  vast  as  of  old,  at  any  rate  of  respectable 
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size  and  resources.  The  ancient  world,  by  imitation  of  which 
the  new  movement  was  inspired,  had  done  magnificent  work  in 
building ;  and  in  the  adaptation  of  these  models  to  different  con- 
ditions of  climate  and  civilisation  there  was  great  scope  for  genius 
and  originality.  With  the  seventeenth  century,  England  entered 
on  her  share  of  the  task,  under  the  guidance  of  perhaps  her  greatest 
architect,  Inigo  Jones.  Among  the  greatest  men  of  that  age  of 
great  men  Inigo  Jones  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  place.  In  his  way 
he  is  as  much  a  type  of  the  new  age  as  Wallenstein  or  Bichelieu  or 
Gustavus.  He,  too,  had  the  task  of  producing  order  out  of  chaos  : 
he  had  a  blow  to  strike  at  the  feudal  decentralisation  and  the 
communal  civilisation  of  the  past :  he,  too,  was  the  apostle  of  a 
secular  ideal.  Just  as  those  concurrent  theories  of  the  basis  of 
political  obligation,  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  the  Social  Con- 
tract, were  each  of  them  being  used  to  buttress  the  secular  monarchy 
against  the  alliance  of  democracy  and  Ultramontanism,  so  there 
was  to  be  formulated  a  type  of  secular  and,  so  to  speak,  *  bureau- 
cratic '  architecture  which  was  to  be  the  negation  of  Gothic  and  the 
embodiment  of  administrative  solidity.  Inigo  Jones,  with  his  cross- 
grained  temper,  his  thoroughly  national  outlook,  his  fine  feeling 
for  symmetry,  stands  out  as  a  typical  seventeenth-century  leader 
of  men  :  with  the  distinction,  rare  in  that  hard  and  practical  age, 
that  his  work  was  done  in  the  world  of  art.  The  amount  of  work 
which  Inigo  Jones  has  left  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  place  he 
fills  in  the  evolution  of  English  architecture.  The  Banqueting  Hall 
at  Whitehall  is  really  his  one  masterpiece,  and  outside  his  domestic 
work,  at  Raynham  for  instance,  he  must  be  judged  largely  from 
his  plans  and  drawings  and  uncompleted  projects,  which,  in  the  case 
of  one  who  modified  his  work  so  much  while  it  was  actually  being 
executed,  are  even  more  inadequate  than  one  would  expect  as 
evidence  of  his  powers.  But  no  man  did  more  to  prove  that  the 
consolation  of  *  the  inheritors  of  unfulfilled  renown  '  is  that  '  their 
transmitted  affluence  cannot  die.'  When  Wren  completed  the 
magnificent  design  which  Jones  had  worked  up  for  Greenwich 
Hospital,  he  left  at  once  a  worthy  monument  to  his  master  and  a 
convincing  instance  of  the  vigorous  continuity  of  tradition  which 
marks  the  English  school.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  just  as 
long  as  Inigo  Jones'  spirit  lived  on,  expanded  in  the  work  of  Wren 
and  at  the  same  time  correcting  and  modifying  it,  so  long,  and  only 
so  long,  English  architecture  was  safe,  and  certain  to  stand  for 
sound  and  dignified  work. 
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Jones's  influence  was  threefold.  He  was  the  first  of  the  archi- 
tects. By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  he  began  an  era  of  academic 
design  :  the  very  fact  that  so  much  of  his  work  was  done  while  the 
building  was  in  progress,  that  he  relied  so  much  on  modification  of 
his  designs  while  they  were  being  carried  out,  shows  that  he  knew 
the  importance  of  personal  supervision  and  the  necessity  of  con- 
sidering environment.  But  what  he  did  was  to  impress  his  own 
individuality  on  his  work  to  an  extent  to  which  no  one  previous 
designer  had  ever  attained  ;  so  distinctive  and  inimitable  is  his 
touch  that  it  can  at  once  be  detected  in  detail  when  the  greater 
portion  of  the  structure  is  by  another  hand.  Again,  he  was  the 
first  to  introduce  Palladianism  into  England.  Mere  scholarship 
in  design  is  not  in  itself  essential  to  real  excellence,  and  the  correct- 
ness of  Jones's  working-out  of  the  great  Italian's  rigid  principles 
would  not  alone  entitle  him  to  honour  as  an  architect.  But,  coming 
when  it  did,  his  insistence  on  a  formed  and  refined  standard  of  taste 
was  invaluable  :  it  was  a  laying  down  of  the  lines  of  progress,  the 
creation  of  an  unimpeachable  standard.  He  controlled,  centralised, 
disciplined,  and  stimulated  the  whole  building  art  of  Britain. 
Thirdly,  the  Banqueting  Hall,  to  say  nothing  of  the  magnificent 
project  of  which  it  is  but  a  partial  fulfilment,  is  an  indication  that 
architecture  was  to  be  redeemed  from  '  domesticity.'  A  greater 
current  of  national  energy  and  effort  was  flowing  back  into  it ;  it 
was  again  to  express  a  portion  of  the  national  consciousness  ;  the 
genre  of  the  Elizabethan  age  was  to  be  superseded  by  the  advent 
of  a  '  grand  style.'  Inigo  Jones's  work  is,  above  all,  in  no  sense 
picturesque ;  it  never  relies  on  adventitious  ornament  and  setting 
for  its  claim  to  be  considered  architecture,  but  on  those  essentially 
architectural  qualities  of  dignity  and  symmetry.  Nothing  is  more 
fatal  to  architecture  than  to  be  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  artist.  The  architect's  work  must  be  pre-eminently  a  building, 
not  a  picture.  Utility  and  beauty  must  be  united  in  lawful  wedlock 
to  produce  a  great  style,  and  later  Gothic  had  been  at  most  a  bastard 
son  of  one  or  the  other. 

When  Charles  I.  stepped  out  of  the  Banqueting  Hall  window 
on  to  the  scaffold,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  art  as  well  as 
absolutism  was  going  to  the  block.  But  Puritanism  was  not  really 
so  inimical  to  the  genius  of  Merrie  England.  We  have  seen  that 
English  Gothic  is  marked  by  a  solidity,  a  continuity,  and  a  sober 
dignity  which  distinguish  it  from  the  far  more  brilliant  work  of 
the  lie  de  France.  Puritanism  meant  that  what  had  before  been 
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a  matter  of  temperament  became  now  a  matter  of  principle  ;  the 
Puritan  put  himself  under  a  form  of  Martial  Law  which  for  all  its 
stringency  was  really  inspired  throughout  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Common  Law  which  it  superseded.  Hence,  though  the  English- 
man lost  to  a  great  extent  his  sense  of  colour  and  his  vein  of 
imaginative  charm,  though  '  Art  for  art's  sake  '  became  more 
and  more  impossible  to  him,  yet  the  spiritual  tyranny  to  which  he 
submitted  himself  was  still  sufficiently  congenial  to  save  him  from 
the  most  pitiful  of  all  the  dangers  of  tyranny,  that  of  being  driven 
to  be  false  to  his  own  nature.  The  change  from  Drake  to  Cromwell, 
from  Shakespeare  to  Milton,  was  a  very  great  and  sudden  change  ; 
but  it  was  as  nothing  to  the  change  from  Lorenzo  de  Medici  to  the 
Dukes  of  Tuscany,  from  the  artistic  hegemony  of  Florence  to  the 
rule  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  Jesuits,  from  Michael  Angelo  to 
Ammanati.  For  it  was  a  change  from  one  form  of  earnestness  to 
another,  not  a  drop  from  the  highest  table-land  of  art  to  the  dismal 
swamps  of  obscurantist  reaction  and  social  dissolution.  Thus, 
though  in  England  the  new  wave  of  religious  and  social  revolution 
swept  away  old  landmarks  and  changed  for  ever  the  face  of  the 
land,  though  '  nothing  could  bring  back  the  hour  of  splendour 
in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower,'  still  here,  too,  there  was  '  strength 
in  what  remained  behind,'  and  art  survived  at  once  the  whitewash 
and  iconoclasm  of  '  the  Saints  '  and  the  licence  to  cynicism  of  the 
Restoration.  Milton,  who  had  written  in  his  youth  in  praise  of 
'  rebecks  '  and  '  the  light  fantastic  toe,'  lived  on  into  the  reign  of 
Dryden  and  actually  produced  '  Paradise  Lost '  (which  really  is  that 
contradiction  in  terms,  a  Puritan  epic)  amidst  a  chorus  of  exquisite 
lyrics.  Clarendon,  who  had  been  the  friend  of  Falkland,  became 
the  adviser  of  the  Crown,  and  Inigo  Jones  was  succeeded  by  Wren. 
There  is  something  of  a  parallel  between  the  two  great  figures  of 
the  later  seventeenth  century  in  England,  Dryden  and  Wren. 
Both  were  essentially  great  men  :  men  of  power  in  their  generation 
and  of  wide  and  deep  influence  on  posterity.  Both  help  to  make 
of  that  curious  period,  Charles  II. 's  reign,  an  almost  unnatural 
blending  of  Elizabethan  sunset  and  eighteenth-century  dawn,  a 
twilight  which  defies  analysis.  At  no  time  did  England  hold  a 
prouder  place  in  the  world  of  art  than  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  is  still  called  the  '  age  of  prose.'  In  painting,  sculpture, 
pottery,  furniture,  engraving — in  all  the  many  branches  of  the  arts 
and  crafts,  as  well  as  in  literature,  both  prose  and  verse,  England, 
the  land  of  '  rustic  woodnotes  '  and  barbarian  genius,  was  to 
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prove  herself  the  rival  of  the  most  highly  civilised  peoples  of  Europe. 
But  in  architecture  and  literature,  at  any  rate,  this  polish  of  execu- 
tion, this  high  level  of  talent,  was  the  result  of  a  refining,  almost 
a  watering-down,  of  seventeenth-century  work,  Elizabethan  in  its 
rugged  grandeur.  Classical  architecture  in  the  hands  of  Wren  and 
the  heroic  couplet  in  those  of  Dryden  are  primarily  grand,  primarily 
magnificent,  and  only  secondarily  (if  at  all)  classical  and  scholarly. 
Neither  was  in  any  sense  the  humble  servant  of  Taste,  which  is 
so  often  only  pedantry  in  disguise,  and  never  a  cordial  patron  to 
individuality.  In  his  early  days,  indeed,  Wren  is  often  rather 
grandiose  than  grand.  But  with  the  full  mastery  of  his  later  years 
there  came  to  him  something  Shakespearean  in  daring  disregard  of 
obstacles  and  in  robust  freedom  of  imaginative  execution.  He 
is  often  careless  in  details,  not  a  little  cavalier  in  his  treatment  of 
Palladianism,  lacking  in  that  fine  quality  of  eloquence  which  made 
Jones  at  once  so  original  and  English,  and  so  essentially  refined  and 
classical,  appealing  always  rather  for  a  popular  than  an  expert 
verdict.  He  sometimes  comes  as  close  to  the  legitimate  limits  of 
his  art  as  Correggio  himself,  and  does  not  always  distinguish 
between  the  emphasising  of  structural  stability  and  the  sacrificing 
of  truth  to  effect.  Still,  here  the  critic  is  on  dangerous  ground. 
Are  we  to  condemn  the  bee-hive  speech  of  Henry  V.  because  it 
does  not  in  itself  help  forward  the  dramatic  purpose  of  the  play  ? 
Are  we  to  disparage  Ghiberti's  Baptistery  gates  and  the  West  front 
of  Wells  ?  If  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  like  Salisbury  '  Spire,'  is 
inexcusable  by  architectural  principles,  then  architecture  is  some- 
thing other  than  the  art  of  great  building — and  St.  Paul's  is  still  more 
impressive  than  St.  Peter's.  It  was  Andrea  del  Sarto  and  not 
Kaphael  or  Agnolo  who  was  called  '  the  Faultless  Painter ' 

Wren  had,  of  course,  an  unique  opportunity.  It  is  true  that 
he  was  unable  to  carry  out  his  whole  scheme  for  the  rebuilding  of 
London.  Still,  even  so,  no  man  has  had  finer  scope  than  was  given 
him  by  the  Great  Fire.  With  St.  Paul's  and  the  fifty-three  City 
churches  to  build,  and  a  natural  genius  for  architectural  expression, 
it  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at  that  Wren  definitely  formulated 
a  national  style,  and  advanced  through  experience  to  complete 
mastery  of  his  art.  A  very  high  level  of  successful  treatment,  a 
true  artist's  power  of  moulding  his  material  into  the  most  vivid 
possible  presentation  of  his  ideal,  of  subordinating  everything  to 
the  general  effect,  and  of  making  the  utmost  use  of  every  oppor- 
tunity of  site  and  environment — these  mark  all  his  work.  Like 
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Inigo  Jones,  he  had  so  enlarged  his  horizon  by  travel  and  culture 
that  he  was  never  guilty  of  that  narrowness  of  vision  which  often 
marks  the  mere  expert  specialist.  He  realises  through  breadth  of 
education  that  power  of  vitalising  his  work  in  every  limb  and  fibre 
\vhich  the  Gothic  builders  had  arrived  at  through  mediaeval  sup- 
pression of  individual  taste  in  furtherance  of  a  common  ideal. 
With  them  there  is  the  charm  of  unconsciousness  about  the  unity  of 
effect  of  a  great  pile  of  monastic  buildings  grouped  naturally  round 
the  cloister  and  leading  up  to  the  crowning  grace  of  tower  or  spire, 
emphasised  by  the  seclusion  of  the  *  close '  with  its  grass-plats  and 
elm-trees,  and  in  its  quaint  and  dignified  beauty  seeming  more  of 
an  upgrowth  from  the  earth  itself  than  the  work  of  men's  hands. 
Swallows  circling  round  the  spire  weather-cock,  jackdaws  perched 
on  the  statues  and  nesting  in  the  niches,  pigeons  cooing  on  the 
cloister  roof  and  strutting  before  the  great  door — all  are  almost 
as  essential  to  the  effect  as  the  stonework  which  is  their  home. 
Work  like  Wren's,  on  the  other  hand,  arrives  at  unity  by  a  conscious 
exercise  of  individual  power.  Durham  Cathedral  grew  up  uncon- 
sciously on  the  hillside  above  the  Wear ;  St.  Paul's  dominates 
Ludgate  Hill  because  Wren  was  a  great  artist.  It  is  a  difference 
greater  than  that  between  a  Giottesque  fresco  and  a  portrait  by 
Titian,  between  c  Auld  Lang  Syne '  and  Wordsworth's  '  Ode,' 
between  the  Iliad  and  the  Aeneid  ;  yet  both  are  architecture. 

In  fertility  of  design  and  resource  Wren  is  unequalled  ;  no  man 
tried  more  experiments  in  planning,  in  variations  of  external  and 
internal  structure ;  and  scarcely  one  instance  is  a  failure.  He  could 
even  succeed  in  a  semi-Gothic  design  like  Tom  Tower ;  and  nothing 
better  illustrates  than  that  building  his  sensitive  appreciation  of 
the  background  and  setting  of  his  work.  As  far  as  religious  senti- 
ment is  concerned,  indeed,  no  man  had  less  of  the  Gothic  spirit. 
Trinity  College  Chapel,  with  its  superb  work  by  Grinling  Gibbons, 
would  do  as  well  for  a  board-room  or  a  dining-hall  as  for  a  chapel ; 
and  Wren's  desire  throughout  was  to  produce  an  impressive  and 
dignified  hall  rather  than  a  place  of  worship.  But  Wren  was  not  a 
religious  reformer  born  out  of  due  time,  and  his  work — genial, 
strong,  and  expressive  as  it  is — is  thoroughly  English  and  genuine. 
In  Hampton  Court,  as  in  St.  Paul's  and  in  Greenwich  Hospital,  in 
domestic,  ecclesiastical  and  civic  work,  he  has  the  same  dignity  and 
kindliness  of  manner,  the  same  adaptability  to  situation  and 
climate.  With  him  Renaissance  architecture  reached  its  climax 
in  England.  No  one  else  combined  so  thoroughly  mastery  with 
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versatility,  and  fidelity  to  broad  principles  with  originality  and  true 
fitness  of  individual  treatment. 

Wren  lived  on  well  into  the  eighteenth  century,  which  was  to 
see  the  final  extinction  of  the  manly  school  of  English  architecture. 
The  French  Kevolution  brought  no  '  return  to  Nature  '  here  ;  unlike 
literature,  architecture  is  tending  towards  a  tragedy.  Horace 
Walpole  was  not  foreshadowing  an  equally  healthy  movement 
when  he  elaborated  his  Gothic  castellations,  and  when  he  brought 
forth  the  Castle  of  Otranto.  Still  at  least  during  its  earlier  decades 
the  eighteenth  century  was  a  great  age  of  architecture.  Charac- 
teristically enough,  rococo,  which  has  wrought  such  desolation  on 
the  Continent,  never  found  a  foothold  in  England.  It  was  towards 
attenuation  rather  than  vulgarisation  that  Wren's  successors 
worked.  Festoons  of  over-ripe  grapes,  fat-cheeked  cherubs, 
baskets  of  mixed  fruits  and  garlands  of  roses — all  made  of  the  best 
stone — were  not  introduced  haphazard  by  way  of  ornament  into 
Gothic  or  Palladian  buildings.  Puritanism  was  so  far  justified 
of  her  children.  True  that  Wren,  like  most  great  and  daring 
artists,  had  his  parodists.  But  Vanbrugh,  though  he  tried  to 
make  up  for  want  of  style  by  sheer  bulk,  was,  like  the  contemporary 
aristocracy,  not  lively  enough  to  be  genuinely  vulgar.  And  amongst 
his  other  followers  there  were  several  who  did  work  of  which  Wren 
himself  might  have  been  proud,  and  many  capable  of  a  talented 
version  of  the  products  of  his  genius.  Gibbs  and  Hawksmoor  and 
Campbell  are  typical  of  the  first  class,  Ripley  and  Aldrich  of  the 
second.  Gibbs's  Radcliffe  Camera  at  Oxford  is  alone  enough  to 
show  the  real  merit  of  this  age  in  architecture.  The  boldness  of 
design  and  the  fine  feeling  for  proportion  of  the  whole  work  make 
it  no  unworthy  expression  of  Renaissance  principles  as  against  the 
sweetness  and  grace  of  St.  Mary's.  The  neighbouring  church  of 
All  Saints,  designed  by  Aldrich,  may  serve  as  an  instance  of  a  less 
ambitious  style,  which  still  has  a  quality  of  distinction  to  save 
it  from  either  baldness  or  vulgarity.  Somerset  House,  designed 
by  Chambers  and  begun  in  1776,  is  a  belated  example  of  the  true 
tradition  which  was  already  under  sentence  of  death. 

Locally,  too,  men  like  Carr  and  the  Woods  of  Bath  did  much  to 
leave  a  record  of  the  great  school,  to  the  confusion  of  future  ages. 
Bath  is,  indeed,  a  convincing  example  of  the  value  of  Renaissance 
architecture  for  municipal  uses.  There  is  a  sober  dignity— 
a  satisfying  completeness — about  the  city,  with  its  crescents  and 
squares,  its  fine  bridge,  its  promenades  and  public  buildings,  its 
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vistas  and  prospects,  which^should  make  of  it  damnatory  evidence 
against  the  race  of  Gothic  revivalists.  The  genuine  finish  of  the 
iron,  plaster,  and  wood  work,  of  each  and  all  the  lesser  handicrafts, 
the  unpretentious  comfort  of  the  houses,  all  the  many  evidences  of 
sound  taste  and  workmanship,  are  thoroughly  true  to  the  spirit 
of  the  eighteenth  century — its  great  test  of  reasonableness  and 
(except  in  party  politics)  its  sincerity  and  honesty  of  standard. 
Reynolds  and  Hume,  Berkeley  and  Gibbon,  Johnson  and  Wedg- 
wood, need  none  of  them  have  been  ashamed  of  living  in  a  street 
of  Bath.  About  all  this  work  there  is  little  genius,  as  we  under- 
stand that  elusive  term,  little  ambition,  and  less  self-advertisement. 
Its  excellence  of  finish  escapes  the  first  glance ;  it  has  to  be  lived 
with  to  be  appreciated.  Some  of  the  best  of  it  was  done  by  almost 
unknown  men,  who  carried  on  in  local  centres  the  traditions  of 
Wren,  and  worked  out  the  Georgian  house  from  the  domestic  style 
of  the  great  master  and  the  sprinkling  of  ideas  from  Holland  which 
the  early  years  of  the  century  brought.  This  undercurrent  of 
local  work — careful,  almost  loving,  certainly  most  lovable — ranks 
with  the  mediaeval  parish  churches  and  the  Tudor  houses  as  evidence 
of  a  real  feeling  for  architecture  among  the  people,  and  one  which 
the  speculative  builder,  machinery,  the  spread  of  education  and 
other  phenomena  incident  to  progress  have  now  extirpated.  To 
turn  out  of  the  High  Street  of  Richmond  in  Surrey,  a  typically 
suburban  thoroughfare,  into  the  Old  Green,  is  to  have  this  con- 
clusion tellingly  emphasised.  The  Gateway  and  the  brickwork 
chimneys  of  Henry  VII. 's  palace,  and  the  ironwork  and  homely 
Georgian  style  of  Maid  of  Honour  Row,  reproduce  in  a  minor  and 
very  charming  key  the  glories  of  Wolsey's  and  Wren's  work  near  by 
at  Hampton  Court. 

Still,  with  the  death  of  Wren,  architecture  begins  its  old  age. 
Almost  at  once  appeared  the  species  which  was  to  bring  its  grey 
hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  As  has  been  said,  the  degradation  of 
architecture  is  of  all  degradations  of  art  the  worst,  and  among  its 
foes  there  was  no  mercy.  Inigo  Jones  and  Wren  had  both  been, 
in  a  sense,  amateurs,  but  never  dilettanti.  Vanbrugh  the  play- 
wright begins  to  show  the  taint.  Then  all  at  once  the  eclectics 
came  into  their  kingdom.  No  doubt  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough, 
Constable  and  Crome,  were  to  a  certain  extent  responsible  for  this 
triumph  :  painting  now  appeared  as  an  ally  of  literature  to  divert  the 
best  ability  of  the  day  away  from  architecture.  At  any  rate,  to 
design  a  country  house  now  became  the  recreation  of  a  gentleman 
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to  whom  the  menial  arts  of  bricks  and  mortar  were  '  low.'  The 
Grand  Tour  was  an  opportunity  of  seeking  out  varieties  of  southern 
villas  to  be  reproduced  wholesale  under  English  skies.  It  was  bad 
enough  when  the  Pitti  Palace  appeared  in  Holkham  Park,  for  a 
delicate  sense  of  environment  was  essential  if  Renaissance  work 
was  to  rival  Elizabethan  among  English  park  scenery.  But  worse 
was  in  store  when  architect  and  builder  fell  into  the  positions  of 
patron  and  client,  and  '  to  design  '  ceased  to  have  any  connexion 
with  '  to  build.'  Parallel  with  this  movement,  of  which  Lord 
Burlington  is  the  typical  leader,  went  a  steadily  increasing  self- 
complacency  among  the  men  who  were  ushering  in  the  decadence. 
This  culminates  in  the  claim  of  the  Adams '  to  have  worked  a  kind  of 
revolution  in  this  useful  and  elegant  art.'  In  a  certain  sense, 
indeed,  the  claim  is  justified,  if  the  victory  of  a  false  standard 
of  elegance  over  any  pretensions  to  usefulness  can  be  called  a 
revolution.  The  finicking  prettiness  of  work  by  the  brothers- 
Adam  points  clearly  to  the  fact  that  architecture  was  dying,  and 
the  thin  semi-Greek  style  of  decoration  with  which  they  draped 
both  exterior  and  interior  is  eloquent  of  the  taint  of  eclecticism. 
'  And  so  the  thing  has  gone  on  ever  since.'  Architecture  has  become 
the  slave  of  fashion,  and  an  anarchy  of  taste  has  succeeded  the 
long  reign  of  tradition.  To  write  the  history  of  nineteenth-century 
architecture  would  require  an  optimist  of  strong  convictions. 

Still  before  it  was  buried  under  the  Gothic  revival  and  the 
ostentatious  Neo-Classicalism  of  the  public  offices  and  hotels  of 
to-day,  English  architecture  had  had  a  great  history.  Like  all 
great  art,  it  had  reflected  many  sides  of  national  character,  and 
enshrined  the  best  features  of  many  ages.  For  many  centuries  it 
had  remained  true  to  itself — characteristic,  independent,  and  con- 
sistent. Even  now,  desecrated  and  mutilated  as  its  legacy  is,  there 
remains  much  which  is  in  itself  a  great  inheritance,  and  which  serves 
as  a  memorial  of  the  *  rich-proud  cost  of  outworn  buried  age  '  and 
of  the  days '  when  beauty  lived  and  died  as  flowers  do  now.' 

KENNETH  BELL. 
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BY  J.  E.  VINCENT.1 

IN  July  1870  I  was  one  of  rather  more  than  a  hundred  little  boys 
present  at  Winchester  to  compete  against  one  another  for  a  limited 
number  of  Foundation  scholarships,  ten  or  twelve,  at  William  of 
Wykeham's  College  Bealce  Marice  Virginis,  Winton  prope  Winton. 
Most  of  us  probably  looked  on  Wykeham's  buildings,  or  some  of 
them,  for  the  first  time  ;  two  certainly  were  already  commoners  of 
Winchester ;  a  good  many  had  been  engaged  a  few  days  previously 
in  a  similar  competition  at  Eton,  the  results  of  which  were  not  yet 
known.  With  some  of  these  last  I  agreed  then  that  of  the  two 
schools  Eton  was  incomparably  the  more  choice-worthy  from  a 
boy's  point  of  view ;  and  this  was  quite  excusable,  for  at  the 
mature  age  of  twelve  the  boy  who  has  been  scientifically  crammed 
with  Latin  and  Greek  grammar,  Latin  and  Greek  verse,  and  a  few 
other  subjects  likely  to  pay  before  the  examiners,  knows  nothing 
at  all  about  architecture  and  has  no  taste  for  it,  but  is  naturally 
subject  to  the  charms  of  green  turf  and  stately  trees  and  running 
water,  of  which  the  Eton  playing-fields  have  more  than  is  often  to 
be  found  elsewhere,  even  in  England.  Also  we  had  found  Eton  in 
the  full  swing  of  life,  in  very  full  swing  indeed,  and  Winchester 
entirely  the  reverse.  At  Eton  we  had  some  of  us  seen  the  greatest 
and  the  last  of  Election  Saturday  riots,  and  to  boys  of  spirit  they 
seemed  glorious.  What  could  be  more  magnificent  than  to  join, 
armed  with  a  stake  torn  from  Tolladay's  palings,  against  the 
profanum  vulgus  of  the  slums  of  Windsor  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
here  was  Winchester  with  all  the  school  gone  or  going,  with  a  general 

1  As  originally  passed  for  press  the  following  pages  had  the  signature 
"  Semper  Wiccamicus  " ;  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Vincent  on  July  18th  last  has 
removed  all  reason  for  disguise.  Our  readers  will  find  a  melancholy  interest  in 
the  knowledge  that  they  have  here  before  them  the  last  fruits  of  a  versatile  and 
accomplished  pen:  it  is  characteristic  of  a  loyal  and  tender  spirit  that  his 
literary  testament  should  be  in  praise  of  the  school  he  loved  so  well.  Alike  at 
Winchester  and  at  Christ  Church,  at  the  Bar  and  among  his  fellow  journalists, 
Mr.  Vincent  left  the  memory  of  a  most  true  and  lovable  personality,  of  high 
ideals  and  of  resolute  accomplishment. — ED.  CORNHILL. 
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air  of  untidiness  and  packing-up  about  Chamber  Court,  its  principal 
quadrangle,  and  with  no  river  at  all  in  view. 

Then  began  the  serious  business  of  the  examination,  upon  which 
it  had  been  impressed  studiously  on  me  for  years  that  my  whole 
future  depended,  as  no  doubt  it  had  been  on  many  others.  Eton, 
sad  to  relate,  had  been  but  an  afterthought  of  my  tutor,  who, 
having  five  or  six  boys  to  prepare  for  scholarships,  saw  additional 
chances  for  them,  and  of  advertisement  for  himself,  in  running 
them  for  the  '  double  event.'  It  was  the  hope  of  Winchester 
which  had  been  held  up  before  my  eyes  as  an  incentive  to  effort 
ever  since  I  was  six  years  old.  The  Winchester  examination  was 
in  one  sense  less  merciful  than  that  at  Eton,  in  another  more  kindly. 
At  Eton  we  had  all  been  through  the  whole  examination ;  at 
Winchester  the  competitors  were  quickly  and  ruthlessly  thinned. 
Everybody  acquitted  himself  as  best  he  could  over  the  papers  of 
the  first  day.  Early  next  morning  at  Wells',  the  College  book- 
seller's shop  in  College  Street,  was  posted  a  list  of  fifty  names  or  so, 
indicating  that  the  remainder  had  been  brushed  aside  as  having  no 
chance ;  and  on  the  third  morning  there  was  a  smaller  list  still. 
On  the  third  day  came  viva  voce  examination,  of  which  some 
memories  remain.  They  are  of  the  keen  eye  and  glittering  eye- 
glass of  Dr.  Ridding ;  of  the  fact  that  one  academical  big- wig 
present,  the  Sub- warden  of  New  College  I  believed  him  to  be,  wore 
Wellington  boots  ;  of  the  present  Warden  of  New  College,  looking 
for  all  the  world  precisely  as  he  does  now.  Is  memory  to  be  trusted, 
or  am  I  unconsciously  seeming  to  preserve  as  personal  experience 
what  is  mere  hearsay,  when  I  vow  that  I  remember  what  he  said 
when  I  had  answered  a  question  ?  It  was,  c  Cannot  you  tell  me 
anything  more  than  that  ?  '  'I  think,  sir,  there  is  no  more.' 
e  Quite  right ;  I  only  wished  to  test  you.'  Somehow  or  other,  too, 
the  memory  of  that  viva  voce  examination  is  haunted  by  the  ghost 
of  Dr.  Sewell,  the  then  Warden  of  New  College,  commonly  known 
as  '  the  Shirt ' ;  and  others  of  the  Olympian  class  may  well  have 
been  present  in  '  Election  Chamber '  on  that  occasion,  for  there 
were  Electors  as  well  as  '  Posers,'  or  examiners.  Where  '  Election 
Chamber '  was,  is,  and  has  been  for  more  than  five  hundred  years 
will  shortly  be  seen. 

Success  came  my  way,  else  these  words  could  not  have  been 
written,  and  what  it  meant  in  money  to  my  mother — a  widow  of 
small  means  and  large  family,  of  whom  I  was  the  eldest — ought 
surely  to  be  stated  in  gratitude.  It  meant  six  years  of  education 
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and  board  and  lodging  for  her  son,  the  education  of  the  very  best, 
and  all  absolutely  without  payment  of  any  kind.  Of  late  years  a 
'  nominal '  payment  of  £20  per  annum  has  been  exacted ;  but  it 
has  impaired  the  polished  completeness  of  the  original  scholarships, 
and  people  who  venture  to  call  this  or  that  payment  '  nominal,' 
unless  indeed  it  be  remitted,  have  little  knowledge  of  the  straits 
to  which  parents  of  gentle  birth  are  often  reduced  in  this  England 
of  ours.  But  let  that  pass.  A  September  afternoon  saw  me 
arrived  at  Winchester,  under  the  wing  of  a  friend  already  in  College, 
and,  in  common  with  the  other  nine  fledglings,  having  tea  with  the 
mild-mannered  Second  Master,  in  special  charge  of  College,  and  his 
wife.  From  him  I  learned  that,  for  the  first  year  in  College,  my 
chamber  would  be  '  First ' ;  and  to  *  First '  in  due  course  I  pro- 
ceeded across  Chamber  Court,  essentially  the  home  of  scholars  of 
the  Foundation,  otherwise  College.  Here  it  becomes  clear  that 
time  and  space  will  be  saved  in  the  sequel,  and  that  the  little 
events  and  experiences  to  be  recorded  will  be  understood  more 
easily  and  completely,  if  the  briefest  of  topographical  description  is 
given  at  the  outset  of  the  buildings  known  as  '  college,'  which  are 
the  heart  and  holy  of  holies,  the  most  essential  of  the  tangible 
parts,  of  the  '  Mother  of  Schools.'  There  was  a  time  when  one  felt 
as  if  any  such  description  must  needs  be  superfluous ;  that  every- 
body was  as  certain  to  know  every  detail  of  Winchester  College 
as  he  was,  if  a  man  of  any  culture,  to  know  the  dialects  affected  by 
Robert  Burns  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  But  one  grew  out  of  that 
mistake,  one  learned  the  ignorance  of  the  outer  world  ;  hence  this 
brief  burst  into  topography. 

At  the  end  of  College  Street  on  the  outermost  side  of  Winchester, 
and  as  you  walk  away  from  St.  Swithin's  Gate  and  turn  to  the  left, 
you  pass  on  the  right  the  windowless  side  of  a  building,  long  and 
low — it  is  College  Brewery — built  of  rough  flints,  until  you  reach  an 
arched  gateway  with  chamber  above,  such  as  may  be  seen  at  many 
an  Oxford  College.  It  is  Outer  Gate.  Inside  is  a  parallelogram, 
having  the  Warden's  house  to  the  left,  a  clump  of  trees  known  as 
'  Paradise  Regained '  to  the  right ;  but  this  space  was  never  of 
any  importance — in  my  time,  at  all  events.  Immediately  in  front 
of  Outer  Gate  is  Middle  Gate,  leading  by  a  lofty  and  arched  passage, 
above  which  is  Election  Chamber,  into  Chamber  Court ;  and 
Chamber  Court,  including,  of  course,  the  interiors  of  the  buildings 
forming  it,  is  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  Winchester  College  and 
of  the  Wykehamical  spirit.  The  uses  of  buildings  have  been 
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changed  a  little — a  very  little,  and  entirely  for  the  better — in  the 
course  of  nearly  forty  years,  so  the  rest  is  in  the  past  tense, 
although,  as  regards  most  matters  of  real  moment,  it  might  be  in 
the  present.  One  entered  Chamber  Court  then  by  Middle  Gate. 
Above,  on  the  face  of  Election  Chamber,  was  a  statue  of  the  Virgin, 
which  was  recognised,  in  a  manner  now  seeming  a  little  funny,  as 
entitled  to  limited  respect ;  that  is  to  say,  college  inferiors,  those 
who  were  not  prefects,  had  to  go  bareheaded  in  Chamber  Court, 
but  prefects  went  covered.  The  ground  of  Chamber  Court  was 
paved  with  rough  cobbles  of  flint,  but  a  broad  pavement  of  flag  went 
round  all  four  sides,  and  another  straight  across  to  Chapel,  which, 
with  its  buttressed  north  wall,  occupied  all  but  the  whole  of  the 
far  side.  Chapel  Gate,  with  its  exquisite  Crimean  memorial  inside, 
was  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Chapel.  To  the  right  of  that  was 
a  small  archway  opening  into  Seventh  Chamber  Passage.  On  the 
right  of  this  last  was  Seventh  Chamber,  not  visible  from  Chamber 
Court.  It  was  the  biggest  chamber  of  all,  having  been  the  original 
schoolroom.  At  the  far  end  of  Seventh  Chamber  Passage  were 
School  Court,  the  scene  of  '  names-calling ' ;  School,  a  building 
which  saw  a  good  deal  of  life  in  those  days  ;  beyond  that  Meads 
and,  along  to  the  right,  class  rooms,  of  no  present  moment.  Return- 
ing to  Chamber  Court,  and  still  looking  from  Middle  Gate,  one  saw 
in  the  far  right-hand  corner  the  steps  up  to  Hall,  and  on  the  right- 
hand  side  the  entrance  to  Kitchen,  above  it  an  audit  room.  Near 
the  entrance  to  Kitchen  were  two  taps,  known  as  Chamber  Court 
conduits,  which  came  to  mean  a  good  deal  for  one ;  and  the  first 
floor  all  along  that  side,  as  along  half  the  next  side,  was  part  of  the 
Second  Master's  house.  In  the  near  right-hand  corner  was  a  passage 
out  of,  or  into,  which  Sixth  and  Fifth  opened  before  it  reached 
stairs  leading  to  the  Second  Master's  study.  Except  to  Seventh, 
and  then  only  in  relation  to  Seventh  Chamber  Passage,  the  word 
'  chamber  '  was  not  added.  To  the  left,  again  in  the  corner,  was 
the  entrance  to  Third  and  to  Fourth,  and  the  rooms  above  were 
de  facto,  possibly  de  jure,  part  of  the  Warden's  House.  The  whole 
of  the  left-hand  side  was  devoted  to  the  uses  of  '  men '  in  College, 
for  we  were  '  men '  from  the  beginning.  In  its  centre  opened  a 
passage,  having  First  on  the  right  hand  and  Second  on  the  left ; 
and  the  passage  led  on  to  stairs,  and  the  stairs  to  two  storeys  of 
upstair  chambers  or  '  shops.'  Of  these  the  two  on  the  first  floor  were 
again  Sixth  and  Seventh.  In  fact,  ground-floor  Sixth  and  Seventh, 
presided  over  by  prefect  of  Hall,  the  head  of  the  school  in  authority, 
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and  prefect  of  school  respectively,  were  used  as  sitting-rooms  only. 
Their  happy  denizens  had  sleeping  accommodation  elsewhere  and, 
luxury  of  luxuries,  a  bathroom  between  them.  Above  were  Eighth 
and  Ninth,  used  in  common  like  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  and 
Fifth,  as  sleeping  and  living  rooms ;  and  all  these  upstair  chambers 
had  coal  fires.  In  the  old  chambers  faggots  were  burned  on  an  open 
hearth,  glorious  in  appearance  as  long  as  they  lasted,  somewhat 
deficient  in  number  when  they  were  really  needed. 

4  First  *  was  a  typical  downstair  chamber  of  the  old  type,  having 
walls  five  or  six  feet  thick.  In  the  centre  on  the  left,  as  one  entered, 
was  a  heavily-barred  window  looking  into  the  Warden's  garden. 
Facing  it  and  looking  into  Chamber  Court  was  another ;  the 
windows  could  be  taken  off  their  hinges  occasionally  by  practical 
jokers.  Hence,  this  practical  joke  having  been  played  once  on  a 
prefect  whose  baptismal  name  was  Christian,  the  variation  of  a 
well-known  hymn  : 

Christian,  up  and  smite  them, 

Hit  them  on  the  head, 
For  they  put  your  windows 

Underneath  your  bed. 

Under  this  window  were  taps  of  cold  water,  beneath  them  marble 
basins,  and  '  convanient '  lay  '  duct,'  a  copper  pipe  contrived  so 
that  water  could  be  conducted  over  conduits  into  a  saucer  bath  ; 
bidet ;  toepan,  a  big  foot-bath  with  handles ;  or  toepan  boilers,  two 
huge  saucepans  enabling  hot  baths  to  be  taken,  cor  am  publico,  of 
course,  of  nights.  These,  basins  for  prefects,  a  few  tea-things,  and 
knives  and  forks,  and  boilers,  which  were  simply  spouted  coffee- 
pots used  for  many  purposes,  were  stored  in  a  noisome  cupboard 
under  the  window  opposite.  No  woman,  it  should  be  added,  had 
part  or  lot  in  the  '  cleaning '  of  these  chambers.  At  the  far  end 
from  the  door  was  the  open  hearth  ;  in  a  recess  on  either  side  were 
the  beds  of  the  two  prefects  of  the  chamber,  their  *  toys  '  and  their 
4  washing  stools.'  The  4  toys  '  were  oak  bureaux,  with  room  for 
books  above,  writing-ledge  and  pigeon-holes  in  the  middle,  and 
drawers  below.  The  4  washing  stools  '  were  stout  oak  tables,  which, 
stripped  of  their  basins,  covered  with  cloths,  and  lighted  with 
decent  candles,  looked  quite  cheerful.  The  other  occupants  of  the 
chamber,  each  representing  a  grade  in  school  life  as  determined  by 
seniority,  had  each  of  them  his  bed  and  '  toys,'  his  candlestick  and 
thick  tallow  candle  or  4swotty  tolly.'  Above  the  open  fireplace 
stood  '  Functior,'  a  circular  iron  plate  containing  a  rush-light,  the 
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genuine  article,  which  lasted  all  night ;  and  beneath  '  Functior ' 
was  '  Toepan  Roll,'  usually  inscribed  to  TO  TTCLV,  in  a  kind  of  jocular 
delicacy.  I  remember  that  I,  being  '  junior  in  chambers,'  had  to 
alternate  with  l  second  junior,'  one  of  us  taking  '  toepan '  and  the 
other  '  bidet '  in  alternate  weeks  ;  that,  finding  toepan  quite  big 
enough  for  the  purpose,  I  got  into  it  bodily,  and  was  carried 
triumphantly  out  into  Chamber  Court  in  the  warm  September  air. 
That  night  my  '  father  '  apprised  me  of  things  to  come.  The 
man  thus  described  had  before  him  during  the  coming  fortnight, 
during  which  I  was  myself  exempt  from  fagging,  otherwise  '  sweat,' 
the  task  of  teaching  me  my  exact  duties  as  junior  in  chambers 
and  my  liabilities  as  a  junior  generally,  the  names  of  all  men  in 
College,  and  '  notions  '  enough  to  enable  me  to  pass  an  examination 
by  prefects  at  the  end  of  the  period.  '  Notions  '  included  our 
language,  our  topography,  and  more — the  knowledge,  for  example, 
that '  bruin  '  meant '  stingy  '  or  'poor  ' ;  '  bulky,'  '  rich  '  or  '  gener- 
ous ' ;  that  '  Migmaye  '  was  on  the  top  of  '  Hills  '  (St.  Catherine's 
Hill) ;  that  College  under-porters  were  named  after  the  minor 
prophets  ;  that  '  Jack's  harem '  were  a  gang  of  old  women  whose 
business  it  was  to  weed  Chamber  Court  and  to  mince,  by  chewing) 
the  contents  of  the  traditional  dish  known  as '  stuckling '  and  offered 
at  Domum  Dinner.  In  this  case,  too,  the  father  was  the  more, 
inclined  to  perform  his  duty  by  his  son  in  that,  if  the  son  failed  at 
the  examination,  the  father  would  have  to  suffer  the  six  traditional 
strokes  of  the  ash  plant  ('  ground  ash ')  on  the  part  by  nature 
provided ;  and  the  son  was  the  more  disposed  to  learn  in  that  he 
was  usually  smaller  than  the  father,  who  might  exact  retribution. 
However,  in  this  case  there  was  no  trouble,  and  I  really  enjoyed 
that  first  fortnight.  One's  routine  of  '  sweat '  as  a  junior  i» 
chambers  was  quite  formidable.  At  6.15  A.M.  a  bell  rang  from 
Chapel  tower  ;  junior  called  every  inmate  of  the  chamber  with  the 
words  '  First  peal.'  Between  6.15  and  6.45  A.M.  he  had,  with  the 
help  of  second  junior,  to  fill  with  cold  water  and  empty  the  same 
bath  for  six  people  in  succession,  to  get  them  in  and  out  of  it. 
By  6.45  A.M.  it  must  be  at  the  service  of  the  prefect.  Also, 
if  it  were  cold,  and  hot  water  were  needed  by  prefects  for  their 
hands,  junior  had  to  light  a  fire  and  to  reduce  to  a  state  in  which 
they  would  produce  more  or  less  clean  water  boilers  which  had 
been  used  overnight  for  coffee  or,  worse  still,  porridge.  Cold  water, 
salt,  and  a  bit  of  stick — these  were  the  materials  and  implements  ; 
and  if  anybody  likes  to  try  for  himself,  he  will  find  that  the  extraction 
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of  the  half-baked  porridge  from  the  spout  of  a  boiler  is  a  long  way 
from  child's  play.  It  was  worse  still,  of  course,  as  winter  advanced, 
and  the  salt  and  black  were  worked  together  into  chapped  skins  ; 
and,  worst  of  all,  when  conduits  in  chambers  having  frozen,  junior 
and  second  junior,  half  clad,  had  to  fetch  '  toepan  '  after  '  toepan  ' 
full  of  water  from  Chamber  Court  conduits  over  the  way.  Besides 
that,  junior  had  to  dress  and  wash  himself,  to  be  ready  to  the  beck 
and  call  of  prefects  at  any  moment,  and  to  put  in  an  appearance 
in  class  rooms,  fully  two  hundred  yards  distant,  at  seven  o'clock. 
Juniors  in  chambers  were  therefore  dirty  little  wretches  as  a  rule  ; 
and  who  could  blame  them  ? 

The  ten  of  my  roll  lived  through  a  year  of  this,  and,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  those  of  boys  who  ought  never  to  have  been  sent  to  a 
public  school  at  all,  were  certainly  none  the  worse  ;  probably  much 
the  better.  Our  duties  were  severe,  but  they  were  regular  and 
fixed,  and  during  that  year  and  the  next,  it  is  but  fair  to  say, 
there  was  no  irregular  bullying  and  no  excessive  or  capricious  use 
of  the  ground  ash  in  College.  Also  experience  enables  me  to  say 
that  the  '  spanking  '  which  sounded  so  awful,  when  one  saw  another 
suffer,  that  the  idea  of  sustaining  it  unmoved  seemed  inconceivable, 
turned  out  on  nearer  acquaintance  to  be  remarkably  unpleasant, 
but  by  no  means  more  than  one  could  bear.  So  much  for  life  in 
College  itself.  One's  liabilities,  apart,  of  course,  from  school  work, 
involved  sometimes  standing  round  an  open  racket  court  to  pick 
up  stray  balls  which  prefects  played — a  very  cold  job — and  com- 
pulsory football  or  '  sweat '  in  connexion  with  football  between 
twelve  and  one.  At  1.15  came  dinner  in  Hall,  and  it  was  abundant, 
if  tough  ;  from  two  to  three  one  was  usually  free  to  play  some  game 
of  one's  own,  unless  it  was  a  half-holiday,  when  there  would  be  a 
compulsory  '  Long  Game.'  In  that,  large  sides  of  juniors  would 
play  forward  or  '  up,'  the  '  behinds  '  being  all  prefects  and  bigger 
men.  The  object  of  the  game  was  instructional,  the  great  thing 
being  to  teach  men  not  to  '  funk,'  i.e.  to  turn  their  faces  away  from 
the  ball,  no  matter  who  kicked  it  or  how  hard ;  and  the  lesson  was 
taught.  A  football  may  miss  your  face,  may  not  even  hurt  very 
much  if  it  hits  you.  The  ground  ash  was  sure  not  to  miss. 

So  passed  '  short  half,'  ending  at  Christmas.  '  Common  time,' 
Christmas  to  Easter,  was  marked  by  lack  of  regular  occupation, 
save  for  those  who  went  in  for  athletic  sports,  and  usually  by  an 
epidemic.  *  Cloister  time,'  so  called  because  there  was  an  idea  that 
College  cloisters,  beautiful,  but  in  those  days  seldom  seen,  used  once 
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to  be  employed  as  classrooms  in  the  summer  term,  of  course  was 
a  little  different.  The  mornings  were  not  unpleasant.  Tuesday, 
after  eleven,  was  a  whole  holiday,  during  which  one  could  get  leave 
to  go  rambling,  missing  one's  meals,  all  day.  Dalmatia,  the  bathing- 
place,  was  opened.  Cricket-sweat,  between  twelve  and  one  on  whole 
school  days,  was  one's  worst  trouble,  but  it  was  quite  a  big  one. 
The  available  turf  of  Meads,  over  which  College  had  special  rights, 
iurnished  six  pitches  ranged  round  a  small  parallelogram — two  on 
two  sides,  one  on  each  of  the  others.  On  the  sides  where  there  were 
two  pitches  the  bowlers,  of  necessity,  bowled  in  opposite  directions 
from  the  centre.  So,  if  you  were  '  watching  out '  anywhere  inside 
the  parallelogram,  you  were  bound  to  be  point  to  one  batsman, 
mid-on  to  a  second,  mid-off  to  another,  square  leg  to  a  fourth, 
mid-on  to  a  fifth,  and  mid-on  to  a  sixth.  Bear  in  mind  that  these 
batsmen  were  rarely  serious  cricketers ;  the  serious  cricketers, 
practising  for  '  Eton  Match,'  were  in  c  New  Field,'  Dr.  Bidding's 
magnificent  gift  to  the  school.  Then  others  were  College  prefects, 
two  to  a  pitch  as  a  rule,  who  divided  the  time  between  them  in 
relation  to  batting,  had  a  junior  or  two  to  bowl  or  throw,  and 
slogged  for  all  they  were  worth.  Very  good  fun  it  was,  as  I  learned 
four  years  later,  but  as  a  junior  I  counted  myself  lucky  in  that 
early  in  each  of  my  first  two  cricket  seasons  I  met  with  an  injury 
to  my  hand  which  rendered  cricket-sweat  out  of  the  question  ;  for 
hence  came  endless  bathing  and  much  bird's  nesting. 

Possibly  some  modern  parents,  if  any  should  read  these  words, 
may  begin  to  wonder  at  what  point  education  at  the  hands  of 
masters  came  in.  In  truth  it  was  a  matter  of  quite  secondary 
importance.  Dr.  Ridding,  wisest  of  head-masters,  knew  perfectly 
well  that  most  men  in  College  had  been  remorselessly  overworked 
at  their  '  'tother '  schools.  Cramming  it  could  hardly  be  called. 
One  practically  knew  off  by  heart  the  Latin  and  Greek  Grammar 
of  the  day,  one  had  done  psalms  and  hymns  into  Latin  verse  on 
•Sundays,  and  had  read,  and  that  with  exact  care,  much  Virgil  and 
Horace  and  a  Greek  play  or  two.  In  fact,  one  had  been  forced ; 
and  so  he  placed  most  of  us  in  divisions  where,  apart  from  history 
to  be  learned  or  essays  to  be  written,  the  work  was  mere  child's  play. 
It  was  practically  impossible  to  avoid  promotion  every  term  until 
one  reached,  at  the  top  of  what  was  called  '  Middle  Part,'  one  of 
two  parallel  divisions.  Out  of  such  most  men  in  College  took  two 
terms  to  emerge,  and,  in  Senior  Division,  Senior  Part,  most  men 
'stayed  at  least  as  long.  But  really  one's  work  caused  no  trouble 
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at  all  until  one  reached  Sixth  Book,  in  which  there  were  two 
divisions.  In  both  of  these,  unless  a  man  was  unmitigatedly  lazy, 
so  that  he  had  to  be  degraded,  one  rose  simply  by  seniority.  To  be 
in  Junior  Division,  Sixth  Book,  made  a  prefect  of  a  commoner  or  a 
house  man,  but  conferred  no  privilege  or  immunity  at  all  on  a 
College  man.  Eighteen  prefects  there  were  in  College  and  no  more, 
and,  of  course,  there  were  always  eighteen  College  men — surely 
there  must  have  been  more  sometimes — in  Senior  Division,  Sixth 
Book,  which  was  taught  principally  by  Dr.  Kidding,  aided  by 
a  succession  of  brilliant  young  scholars  from  Oxford  or  from 
Cambridge — those  from  Cambridge  never  stayed  long — who  were 
described  most  disrespectfully  as  '  Compos  Cads.'  Nowadays,  I  am 
told,  it  is  rare  for  head-masters  to  teach  in  person  ;  which  seems  to 
be  strange,  for,  omnium  consensu,  it  was  in  Dr.  Bidding's  division 
that  one  met  really  inspiring  teaching,  and  he  it  was  who,  having 
realised  that  boys  vary  in  character  and  in  kind  of  ability,  and 
having  determined  to  extract  from  each  boy  the  very  best  that  was 
in  him,  was  the  making  of  the  many  Wykehamists  who  passed 
through  his  hands.  Never  shall  I  forget  his  grim  humour  when, 
being  in  my  last  year,  and  honestly  doubtful  whether  I  should 
'  get  off  to  New  College,'  that  is  to  say,  win  a  Winchester  scholarship 
there,  I  determined  to  make  preliminary  trial  elsewhere,  and  went 
to  him  for  the  necessary  '  character.'  i  Why  are  you  doing  this, 
boy  ?  '  *  I  think  it  is  more  prudent,  sir,  and  I  have  no  certain  hope 
of  New  College.'  '  Yes,  yes,  you  could  manage  New  College,  but 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  you  don't  want  to  read  the  prescribed 
books.  Still,  I  cannot  stop  you,  so  we  will  begin  your  character. 

(Writes  and  repeats)  "  I  commend  to  you as  one  of  our  best  boys  " 

— I  always  say  that,  but  what  can  I  say  next  ?  You  are  not 
punctual,  you  are  inclined  to  be  lazy,  and  you  miss  Morning  Lines 
and  Chapel  much  too  often.  Stop  ;  what  was  your  motto  for  that 
Duncan  essay  prize  thing  ?  '  '  Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire, 
sir.'  4  Well,  then,  you  have  won  it.  ( Writes  again  and  repeats) 
"He  has  just  won  our  principal  Historical  Essay  prize  against  strong 
competition,  and  he  would  be  a  desirable  acquisition  for  any  College 
in  the  University."  There — take  it — and  run  away.'  A  grand 
head-master  and  a  magnificent  teacher,  acute,  extraordinarily 
versatile,  a  wonderful  judge  of  character,  witty,  and  the  kind  of 
person  with  whom  nobody  ever  dreamed  of  attempting  to  take  a 
liberty ;  inspiring,  stimulating,  emphatically  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place  was  Dr.  George  Ridding.  Other  masters  who  distinctly 
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stimulated  me  were  few ;  in  fact  I  can  remember  but  one,  Mr.  F. 
Morshead.  That  I  was  not  inspired  by  Mr.,  afterwards  Dr.  Fearon, 
was  my  own  fault  and  misfortune. 

During  my  time  at  Winchester,  1870  to  1876,  occurred  what 
was  known  as  the  '  Tunding  Kow,'  a  scandal  which,  from  the  point 
'of  view  of  contemporary  Wykehamists,  caused  an  undesirable 
and  impertinent  amount  of  public  attention  to  be  directed  to  the 
private  affairs  of  Winchester  College.  Odi  profanum  vulgus  et  arceo 
was  the  motto  of  most  of  the  school  and  of  many  Old  Wykehamists. 
Looking  back  on  the  whole  affair  from  a  more  mature  point  of  view 
it  is  plain  that  the  need  for  reform  was  imperative  and  that,  but 
for  profanum  vulgus,  reform  would  almost  certainly  have  been 
delayed.  In  any  event  the  original  '  tunding  '  and  the  subsequent 
revelations  were  discussed  in  public  without  much  command  of 
temper  on  either  side.  Winchester  scholars,  their  gowns  and  their 
'  boilers,'  became  subjects  for  artists  sent  by  the  illustrated  papers. 
Dr.  Ridding  wrote  what  looked  a  weak  and  incoherent  letter  to 
the  '  Times  ' — his  thoughts  at  all  times  outran  his  power  of  words — 
and  the  public  no  doubt  thought  it  quite  understood  the  whole 
matter.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  never  explained  properly  to  the 
public,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  fair  fame  of  Winchester,  than  which 
nothing  is  dearer,  it  ought  to  be  explained ;  and,  from  the  sheer 
accident  of  having  overheard  sundry  conversations,  not  as  an 
eavesdropper  but  as  a  person  of  no  account,  I  am  in  a  better  position 
than  any  other,  save  those  who  may  have  been  placed  in  the  like 
position,  to  explain  it. 

The  first  point  to  be  realised  is  that  the  original  tunding  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  accidental  spark  that  started  the 
conflagration.  Senior  prefect  in  Commoners,  described  by  Dr. 
Ridding  in  print  as  '  a  good  and  gentle  boy,'  a  harmless  weakling 
really,  was  induced  to  send  for  one  in  a  fairly  high  position  in 
Tutors'  Houses,  to  try  to  examine  him  in  '  Notions,'  and  to  punish 
him  either  as  refusing  to  answer  or  as  ignorant.  The  original  idea 
was  foolish,  due  probably  to  some  internal  jealousy  between  Houses 
and  Commoners  ;  and  the  punishment  was  doubly  idiotic.  Thirty 
blows  of  a  ground  ash,  even  on  the  fully-clothed  shoulders,  more 
than  twice  as  many  as  were  conventional,  shocked  public  opinion  ; 
and  the  thirty  blows  did  not  even  hurt  the  victim.  He  was  '  hotting ' 
at  Winchester  football  next  day,  and  as  a  '  hot '  is  like  a  Rugby 
Union  '  scrum,'  save  for  the  fact  that  the  work  is  all  shoulder  work, 
it  was  plain  that  the  tunding  had  been  a  childish  farce.  But  it 
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was  destined  to  produce  grave  results.  Somebody  connected  with 
the  undamaged  victim  '  wrote  to  the  papers,'  and  forthwith  other 
letters  of  a  far  more  serious  character  began  to  appear.  We  in 
College  had  few  intimate  dealings  with  Commoners  and  Houses  in 
those  days,  but  one  knew  the  men :  the  prefects  for  the  most  part 
puny,  the  big  inferiors  very  big,  very  stalwart,  very  stupid — people 
whose  forbearance  one  won  in  class  rooms  by  '  sporting  construe ' 
on  demand.  In  such  a  community  bullying,  if  any  there  was, 
was  sure  to  be  by  big  inferiors,  unrestrained  by  prefects,  and  not 
by  the  latter.  The  new  letters  to  the  papers,  however,  were  for 
the  most  part  directed  against  cruelty,  inflicted  through  official 
methods,  in  College,  and,  it  is  sad  to  be  compelled  to  relate,  there 
was  much  foundation  for  them ;  only,  to  a  large  extent,  although 
there  was  some  savage  barbarity  abroad,  the  cruelty  proceeded 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  utterly  mistaken  but  stupidly  sincere,  and 
accidental  circumstances  made  it  more  excessive  than  was  natural. 
Names,  of  course,  are  omitted ;  nor  need  the  omission  be  ex- 
plained. One  Domum  Day,  the  true  end  of  our  school  year,  saw 
the  ordinary  number  of  sound  scholars  proceed  to  New  College, 
and  the  departure  of  a  larger  number  than  usual  of  '  thicks,' 
concerning  whom,  though  they  survived  to  the  end  of  their  time 
without  superannuation,  one  wondered  how  on  earth  they  had 
succeeded  in  entering  College.  These  '  thicks '  were,  they  believed, 
ardent  Wykehamists,  heartily  convinced  as  any  half-pay  major 
of  fiction,  or  reality,  that  '  the  service  was  going  to  the  devil ' ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  discipline  in  College  was  not  sufficiently 
severe.  This  was  because  for  a  year  or  two  the  *  officers  '  in  College, 
the  principal  prefects,  of  whom  Prefect  of  Hall  was  the  chief,  had 
been  studious  and  manly  men,  kindly,  just  but  not  capricious  in 
the  use  of  the  ground  ash.  The  '  thicks '  prevailed  on  those  who 
were  to  follow  in  office  and,  having  legitimately  overheard  the 
conversations  referred  to  previously,  I  looked  forward  to  the  coming 
of  a  Draconian  period,  thanking  my  stars  that  it  was  not  likely  to 
affect  me  acutely.  Next  half — for  there  are  three  halves  in  the 
Wykehamical  year — the  newly-elected  scholars  were  intellectual 
marvels  but  the  most  incompetent  and  unteachable  general  servants, 
the  majority  of  them,  that  could  be  conceived.  They  did  no  menial 
service  properly,  and  although,  I  believe,  willing  enough  to  learn 
their  sweat,  they  were  perfectly  hopeless  as  pupils.  Their  failures 
were  attributed,  not  quite  unreasonably,  to  obstinacy,  and  they 
were  '  spanked  '  again  and  again.  Now  six  cuts  with  an  ashplant, 
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the  regulation  number,  were,  as  has  been  stated,  bearable.  Perhaps 
the  preparatory  schools  of  those  days  were  a  useful  training  in  the 
endurance  of  pain.  But  the  bruises  lasted  well  over  a  week,  and 
if  the  punishment  was  repeated  several  times  in  one  week  it  was 
more  than  enough  to  try  the  nerves  and  the  health  of  any  boy  of 
twelve  or  thirteen.  Such  repetitions  were  many  at  the  Draconian  be- 
ginning of  that  year,  and  I  shudder  even  now  to  think  what  the  state 
of  some  of  those  "  men  "  must  have  been.  It  was  from  the  father 
of  one  of  them,  stimulated  to  action  by  the  letter  about  '  tunding ' 
of  Commoners,  that  the  first  public  letter  came  and  his  son  was 
violently  abused  for  having  written  home  on  the  matter.  It  was 
horribly  irrational.  If  I  had  been  spanked  twenty  times  in  six 
weeks  I  should  certainly  have  had  to  go  on  the  sick  list,  and  I  feel 
pretty  sure  I  should  have  written  to  my  mother.  At  any  rate 
this  victim  had  done  so,  and  it  soon  became  plain  that  others  had 
done  likewise.  It  was  manifest  that  there  must  be  a  drastic  reform, 
manifest  that  those  who  thought  they  saw  the  '  service  going  to 
the  devil '  had,  by  their  thoughtless  action,  given  to  it  an  impetus 
which,  from  their  point  of  view,  sent  it  all  the  rest  of  the  way  with 
a  run. 

An  inquiry  was  ordered  by  the  Governing  Body,  not  then  of 
very  long  standing,  and  the  part  of  it  with  which  juniors  in  College 
came  into  contact  was  conducted  by  prefects  in  College.  This 
was  necessary,  for  we  should  have  told  nothing  to  dons,  but  it  was 
also  unfortunate,  since  these  prefects  were  the  very  men  who  had 
been  guilty  of  cruelty — partly,  but  only  partly  I  am  afraid,  in  the 
belief  that  it  would  conduce  to  the  re-establishment  of  a  discipline 
which  had  never  been  lost.  Every  inferior  in  College  went  up 
before  the  interested  Commission  to  unfold  the  number  and  the 
causes  of  his  '  spankings,'  and  the  proceedings,  so  far  as  I  saw 
them  as  a  witness,  were  not  a  little  of  a  farce.  Statistics,  no  doubt, 
were  returned  fairly  enough — the  recording  prefects  were  gentle- 
men, though  passionately  prejudiced.  Offences,  however,  were 
described  in  general  terms  and  not  definitely.  Thus  knocking  ofE 
another  man's  hat  on  the  way  to  cathedral  and  in  the  public  street 
was  *  gross  irreverence,'  wrapping  the  base  of  a  prefect's  candle  in 
blue  paper  instead  of  white,  white  being  his  fancy,  was  '  persistent 
insubordination.'  Still,  when  the  turn  of  the  last  roll  admitted 
into  College  came,  the  mere  weight  of  figures  was  simply  irresistible. 
The  poor  wretches,  though  they  had  borne  their  sufferings  on  the 
whole  as  Spartans  and  as  Wykehamists,  had  probably  become 
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entirely  confused  as  to  the  pretexts  for  their  multitudinous  beatings  ; 
it  can  hardly  have  been  worth  while  to  indulge  in  periphrastic 
equivocation  as  to  the  nature  of  their  offences  :  the  mass  of  figures 
must  have  been  appalling  to  those  who  hoped  to  preserve  the 
ancien  regime  absolutely  intact. 

After  some  delay,  occupied  perhaps  in  other  inquiries,  we 
were  all  summoned  into  school  to  learn  from  Dr.  Ridding  that  the 
old  order  had  been  changed.  '  Spanking '  was  absolutely  abol- 
ished. 4  Tunding,'  formerly  applicable  to  grave  offences,  was 
strictly  limited  to  twelve  '  stroke  blows  ' — the  tautology  was 
characteristic  of  Dr.  Bidding — a  right  of  appeal  was  conferred  in 
all  cases.  Thus  perished  so  much  of  the  domestic  system  of  Win- 
chester College  as  depended  on  fear ;  thus  ended  a  practice  which, 
as  recent  events  had  distinctly  proved,  could  be  carried  to  flagrant 
excess  with  sore  results  to  the  victims  and  with  pernicious  effect 
upon  the  passions  of  those  who  inflicted  the  pain.  Humanity 
being  then  pretty  much  as  it  is  now,  and  due  regard  being  paid  to 
the  fact  that  boys  are  more  frankly  human  than  their  elders,  the 
immediate  results  could  not  be  expected  to  be  good.  The  less 
worthy  section  of  prefects  felt  that  they  had  been  robbed  of  a 
privilege.  They  no  longer  troubled  themselves  to  preserve  disci- 
pline or  to  set,  on  the  surface  at  all  events,  a  good  example.  Thus 
they  occasionally  smoked  before  inferiors,  a  thing  quite  unheard 
of  in  former  days.  Also  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  un- 
official bullying,  and  there  were  several  cases  of  the  grossest  possible 
kind  which,  becoming  known  to  the  authorities,  were  punished 
with  the  most  severe  penalties  short  of  formal  expulsion.  But 
this  spirit  passed  away  in  due  time.  It  was  learned  that  everything 
need  not  depend  on  the  ultima  ratio  of  the  'ground  ash,'  and  I 
have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  1876  the  disci- 
pline in  College  was  all  that  could  be  desired  and  the  general  tone 
was  better  than  it  had  been  in  1870,  far  better  than  it  had  been  in 
the  year  of  the  *  Tunding  Row.' 

The  next  event  in  point  of  importance  to  the  great  reform  just 
outlined  was  the  appointment  as  second  master  of  the  Reverend 
George  Richardson.  He  was  a  burly  Cambridge  Wrangler,  a  great 
ifle-shot — he  had  tied  for  the  Queen's  prize  as  an  undergraduate — 
i  genial  man  of  strong  and  sympathetic  mind ;  and  his  wife  was  a 
vonderful  woman.  What  *  Mrs.  Dick '  did  for  us  of  College  in 
wo  directions  can  never  be  adequately  described.  Part  of  her 
vork  took  the  direction  of  an  effort  to  humanise  us,  by  making  us 
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dance  in  her  dining-room  with  girls  whom  she  collected,  by  taking 
us  out  on  picnics  in  female  society   and  by  talking  to  us  on  all 
manner  of  subjects  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  class  room  or 
the   Chapel.     She  and   '  Dick ' — they  are  both  dead  now — were 
rough  diamonds  both,  but  there  was  no  kind  of  doubt  that  they 
were  diamonds  of  the  first  water.     '  Mrs.  Dick '  was  an  eminently 
practical  woman  too,  and  her  soul  was  not    above  detail.     As 
may  have  been  noticed  before,  the  arrangements  for  washing  in 
College  were   medisevally  inadequate ;    she   caused  them  to   be 
amended.     The   sanitary   arrangements   in   College   might   easily 
have  dated  back  to  Wykeham's  days.     Whether  the  complete 
reform  on  this  head  was  due  to  '  Mrs.  Dick  '  or  to  sanitary  authori- 
ties interested  in  the  health  of  riparian  communities  along  the 
Itchen,   this   deponent  knoweth  not.     I  feel  reasonably  certain, 
however,  that  '  Mrs.  Dick '  was  at  least  partially  instrumental  in 
the  abolition  of  College  Sick  House  as  such,  and  experience,  un- 
happy in  the  past,  useful  now,  enables  me  to  show  conclusively 
that  there  was  seldom  a  wiser  action.     Mtatis  mece  about  sixteen 
I  felt  ill  one  morning  and  betook  myself  to  Sick  House  instead 
of  to  Dr.  Bidding's  class  room.     The  woman  in  charge,  a  person 
who  vowed  that  a  patient's  bottle  of  port  contained  six  glasses 
only  and  talked  incessantly  of  presents  given  to  her  by  grateful 
parents,  assured  me  that  stomach  was  the  only  trouble  and  made 
me  swallow  much  lukewarm  water.     Wandering  into  the  garden 
a  few  minutes  later  to  be  sick,  I  fainted  also,  and  lay  there  I  know 
not  how  long  undiscovered.     At  all  events  I  came  to  and  struggled 
back  alone.     Then  the  College  doctor,  to  whom  I  can  never  be 
sufficiently  grateful,  came  and  pronounced  me  to  be  suffering  from 
typhoid.     Thanks  to  the  doctor  and  my  mother  I  survived  the 
nursing  officially  provided.     Under  that  management  Sick  House 
was    clearly    intolerable.     In    addition,    its    accommodation    was 
inadequate  and  its  drainage  of  all  kinds  found  its  way  into  the 
Itchen.     The  victims  of  this  little  epidemic  of  typhoid  were,  it 
may  be  added,  all  men  who  had  used  the  same  bathroom  attached 
to  an  upstair  chamber,  and  the  horrid  cause  was  that  a  certain 
College  servant  found  it  less  trouble  to  empty  liquid  refuse  by  the 
bath  than  into  the  sink.     He  also  caught  typhoid  and  died.    It 
was  a  rare  example  of  swift  and  unerring  justice. 

One  little  incident  of  this  illness,  not  strictly  relevant,  is  too 
delicious  to  omit.  To  my  sick  room  came  one  Sunday  the  Rev. 
Godfrey  Bolles  Lee,  the  last  Warden  of  Winchester  of  the  old 
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style.  Regarding  me  as  I  lay,  almost  torpid,  in  a  placid  manner, 
he  said  in  his  dry  nasal  tone,  '  Ah,  my  boy,  you  look  very  ill.  I 
think  I  had  better  read  the  prayers  for  the  dying  over  you ' ;  and 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  he  did  so. 

In  one  sense,  perhaps,  I  am  an  incompetent  witness  as  to  the 
character  of  Winchester  life  in  my  time.  Until  I  had  recovered 
from  typhoid  I  was  never  physically  strong,  and  the  injuries  to  my 
hand  during  my  first  two  cricket  seasons  gave  me  a  vast  amount 
of  independent  leisure.  In  another  sense  that  leisure  enabled 
me,  better  than  most,  to  realise  how  delightful,  to  a  boy  with 
tastes  leading  him  into  the  open  air,  were  the  environs  of  Winchester. 
Never,  surely,  was  such  variety  of  bird's-nesting,  of  butterfly- 
collecting,  and  of  fossils,  if  one  cared  about  them.  For  bird's-nest- 
ing one  had  the  reedy  banks  and  eyots  of  the  much  reticulated  river ; 
the  Downs,  with  nests  of  chiff-chaffs  in  the  ruts  and  of  meadow 
pipits  in  the  sparse  ling.  Then  on  Saints'  Days  and  on  Tuesdays 
in  '  Cloister  time '  there  were  distant  woods,  such  as  Crabbe  Wood, 
where  one  was  allowed  to  go  and  might  get  lost,  so  extensive  was 
it,  and  others  where  one  took  French  leave.  The  variety  of  butter- 
flies and  moths  was  equally  great  to  that  of  birds'-eggs,  and  due 
to  the  same  causes,  that  is  to  say  differences  of  elevation  and 
vegetation.  On  the  whole  that  twice-torn  palm — the  scar  shows 
a  full  inch  long  to  this  day — enabled  me  to  enjoy  Winchester  with 
singular  keenness,  and  there  were  those,  of  like  tastes  to  mine,  who 
envied  me  because  my  joys  were  twice  theirs  and  more. 

Still,  and  of  course,  I  lived  the  life  of  my  fellows  and  it  has  left 
abiding  memories  in  my  mind.  If  it  be  possible  our  esprit  de 
corps,  whether  for  the  moment  it  was  as  College  men  or  as  Wyke- 
hamists, ran  to  excess.  We  watched  football  matches  between  the 
divisions  of  the  school,  fifteen  a  side  in  November,  six  a  side  in 
December,  with  almost  savage  eagerness,  and  the  passions  roused 
while  the  game  was  in  progress,  especially  if  it  were  going  against 
us,  were  fiercer  than  was  wholesome.  We  trooped  into  school  as 
me  man  to  hear  the  lists  read  of  '  College  Fifteen,'  '  College  Six,' 
md,  infinitely  most  important  of  all,  '  Lord's  Eleven.'  This  was  the 
eleven  to  meet  Eton,  at  Eton  or  at  Winchester,  for  Winchester 
'levens  had  not  visited  Lord's  even  then  for  many  a  year.  Of 

Eton  Match '  when  it  actually  came  my  memories  are  all  sad. 
Chey  are  of  Wykehamist  batsmen  afflicted  by  c  Eton  Match  Funk/ 
>f  Etonian  bats,  especially* 4  an  endless  succession  of  Lytteltons, 

ho  always  behaved  as  if  Winchester  bowling  was  meant  only  for 
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the  hard  hitter.  But  in  those  days  Winchester  cricket  was  in 
unwise  hands.  I  have  seen  a  man  expelled  from  '  Lord's  practice ' — 
that  phrase  surely  explains  itself — neck  and  crop  on  the  spot 
because  he  pulled  an  ofE  ball  of  Luke  Greenwood's  to  leg  for  a  clear 
nine  in  New  Field.  They  would  almost  seek  that  man  for  a  Test 
Match  now. 

Esprit  de  corps,  love  of  Winchester,  belief  in  one's  privileges 
and  responsibilities  because  one  was  a  Wykehamist,  were  great 
possessions  ;  masters  did  what  they  could  for  one,  sometimes  in 
spite  of  oneself ;  but,  unless  I  am  fundamentally  mistaken,  the 
greatest  blessing  enjoyed  by  every  scholar  of  Winchester  College, 
intellectually  and  as  a  rule  morally,  was  that  of  association  with 
his  fellows.  To  avoid  immodesty,  if  only  on  the  surface,  let  me 
point  out  that  the  men  with  whom  I  sat  in  Hall  and  in  Chambers, 
with  whom  I  walked  and  talked,  were,  one  and  all,  the  survivors 
of  competition  against  odds  of  10  to  1,  or  thereabouts,  all  the 
competitors  having  been  specially  prepared.  During  a  life  which 
may  be  described  justly  as  more  than  commonly  varied  I  have 
never  come  across  a  society — nay,  not  even  that  of  a  Senior  Common 
Room  at  Oxford — in  which  so  many  bright  and  original  ideas  were 
ventilated,  where  pure  wit  flourished  more  vigorously,  where 
pretentiousness  or  presuming  ignorance  was  so  relentlessly  exposed. 
In  all  departments  of  life,  whether  intellectual  or  athletic,  it  is  a 
commonplace  that  one  advances  most  through  intercourse  with 
one's  equals  and  superiors,  and  falls  away  most  certainly  in  the 
companionship  of  those  who  are  inferior.  Hence  comes  it  that  to 
my  mind  the  deepest  obligation  I  owe  to  William  of  Wykeham 
is  that  through  him  I  came  to  know  and  to  be  known  by  the  acute 
and,  for  the  most  part,  pure-souled  men  with  whom  I  lived  in 
intimate  association  from  1870  to  1876. 
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THIS  is  not  a  learned  paper.  It  is  the  result  of  shaving  with  a 
Bradshaw,  using  him,  I  should  explain,  not  as  an  implement,  but 
as  a  storehouse  of  an  indispensable  accessory.  As  such,  while  not 
entering  into  competition  with  professed  shaving-books  like  that 
one  which  its  publishers,  who  entertain  us  with  a  quotation  from 
Shakespeare  at  every  shave,  describe  (quoting,  I  believe,  from  that 
dramatist)  as  '  this  precious  volume,  this  most  goodly  book,'  he 
is  not  yet  altogether  to  be  despised.  He  provides  a  practically 
inexhaustible  supply  of  somewhat  indifferent  shaving  papers. 

These  are  but  a  by-product  of  Bradshaw,  for,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  his  pages  are  full  of  interest  and  information.  One  point, 
a  small  one,  happened  to  strike  the  writer  as  he  glanced  at  them 
hastily  in  the  moments  of  use,  and  that  was  the  oddness  and  in- 
appropriateness  of  many  of  the  station  names.  Stoat's  Nest,  for 
instance  !  How  absurd  to  take  a  ticket  to  Stoat's  Nest  I  How 
absurd  for  Stoat's  Nest  to  be  provided  with  a  platform  and  a  waiting- 
room  and  a  parcels  office  !  And  Mumby  Road  ;  how  depressing  ! 
With  what  a  sinking  of  the  heart  would  one  receive  the  intimation 
that  one  was  to  be  interned  at  Mumby  Road  \  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Mumby  Roadsters  are  everything  that  is  charming,  that 
they  are  polished,  intelligent,  amiable.  But  that  the  name  of  their 
place  of  residence  does  anything  to  enhance  their  gaiety  I  am 
prepared  to  deny.  Quaker's  Yard,  again.  There  is  no  harm  in  the 
name.  As  the  title  of  a  novel,  somewhat  quaint  and  drab-coloured, 
it  might  pass  ;  but  I  submit  that  it  is  no  name  for  a  station.  Not 
that  the  queer  names  of  stations  which  I  have  in  my  mind  are 
always  unattractive.  In  some  moods  the  idea  of  booking  for 
Desert  would  be  most  refreshing.  And  to  the  right  person  at  the 
right  time  (to  use  the  Aristotelian  formula)  there  might  conceivably 
be  no  dearer  goal  than  Clara  or  Mary  Tavy  or  Kitty  Brewster,  and 
if,  in  the  nature  of  things,  these  are  matters  of  individual  or  tem- 
porary preference,  Legacy  (G.W.R.)  as  the  object  of  a  trip  might 
not  unreasonably  be  expected  to  prove  universally  popular.  To 
reach  it  you  have  but  to  study  the  index  to  Bradshaw,  and  pay 
your  fare. 
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Of  course  you  would  find  the  aspect  of  the  places  ludicrously 
different  from  that  which  their  names  suggest.  And  here  we  touch 
on  the  speculative  element  which  makes  the  study  of  names  in  a 
map  so  fascinating  an  occupation  to  the  imaginative.  I  wonder 
how  many  people  nowadays  read  a  book  called  '  A  Cruise  upon 
Wheels,'  by  Charles  Collins,  and  of  these  how  many  recall  the 
passage  where  Messrs.  Fudge  and  Pinchbold  (the  originals  of  whom 
were,  I  believe,  the  writer  and  his  wife)  first  conceived  the  idea 
of  their  momentous  drive  from  St.  Omer  to  Geneva.  '  I  delight 
in  a  map,'  said  Mr.  Pinchbold,  eagerly  opening  the  one  in  question 
and  spreading  it  out  upon  the  floor.  '  I  like  to  pick  out  all  sorts 
of  strange  lonely-looking  places  and  imagine  what  they  are  like* 
Look  here,'  he  continued,  sprawling  over  the  map,  and  pointing 
at  a  spot  on  it  with  his  pencil,  '  Ancy  le  Franc  ;  fancy  the  dulness 
of  Ancy  le  Franc  !  Tonnerre  again — the  French  for  thunder — 
what  an  awful  place  that  must  be  !  ' 

Assuredly  the  place-names  of  France  afford  a  fascinating  field 
for  such  speculations  as  those  of  the  adventurous  friends.  With 
their  record  of  saint  and  noble,  castle,  rock  and  river,  they  fill  the 
ear  perhaps  more  resoundingly  than  ours.  And  yet  I  think  that 
for  variety,  quaintness,  suggestiveness,  and  charm  our  English 
names,  and  especially  the  names  of  our  country  villages,  challenge 
comparison  with  those  of  any  in  the  world. 

Matthew  Arnold,  fresh  from  a  tour  in  the  United  States,  declared 
that  he  could  not  endure  to  live  in  a  country  where  towns  were 
called  by  such  names  as  Briggsville  and  Jacksonville,  and  certainly 
the  names  of  our  hamlets  have  an  air  of  reality  and  sincerity  which 
gives  one  more  feeling  of  repose  than  the  eclectic  nomenclature  of 
newer  lands.  Take  some  of  the  commonest  of  them,  say,  Norton, 
Sutton,  Easton  and  Weston.  They  are  unpretending  names  ;  but 
there  is  nothing  artificial  about  them.  And  they  may  even  be 
instructive.  They  indicate  settlements  North,  South,  East  or  West 
of  something — if  one  only  knew  what.  But  let  them  be  decorated, 
as  so  many  of  them  are,  with  the  name  of  some  family  which  once 
held  the  manor,  and  the  gain  is  often  considerable.  Sutton  Valence 
and  Sutton  Courtney,  Norton  Mandeville  and  Easton  Maudit  are 
names  of  significance  and  distinction.  Not  that  the  addition  of 
the  name  of  a  manorial  family  is  always  an  improvement.  You 
shall  find  in  Oxfordshire  Broughton  and  Broughton  Poggs.  Few 
would  deny  that  Broughton  plain  is  the  more  dignified  name  of  the 
two.  Less  pleasing  to  the  ear  than  the  name  of  Lydiard  Millicent 
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is  that  of  her  sister  village  Lydiard  Tregooze.    And  it  may  be 
conceded  that    our   Cambridgeshire   Bumpsteads   add   but  little 
melody  to  the  appellatives — be  they  Helion  or  Steeple— to  which 
they  are  appended.    But  in  very  many  cases  the  combination  is 
eminently  satisfactory.     Some  of  them  could  hardly  be  bettered 
by  the  invention  of  poet  or  novelist.    Lydiard  Millicent,  just 
mentioned,  is  an  idyll  in  itself,  and  Compton  Winyates  a  romance. 
Graphic  are  the  additions  which  indicate  some  local  character- 
istic.    Such  are  Stanford-in-ihe-Vale,  Moreton-in-the-Marsh,  Horsey- 
next-the-Sea,  Bourton-on-the- Water  (Venice  of  English  villages,  it 
is  indeed  fitly  named),  and  best  of  all  Stow-on-ihe-Wold.    Expres- 
sive of  an  ancient  habitation  on  breezy  uplands,  the  name  is,  I  am 
told,  the  special  admiration  of  American  tourists.    Some  of  these 
sobriquets  give  one  a  hint  as  to  the  part  of  England  in  which  the 
villages  to  which  they  are  attached  are  to  be  found.    For  instance, 
only  in  those  counties  where  ranges  of  hills  are  called  '  edges  '  and 
deserve  the  name  can  the  many  '  under-edges  '  be  placed.    But 
the  name  Wansford- in- England  is  not  descriptive,  and  as  an  indication 
of  its  locality  the  addition  is  a  little  uninforming.     In  point  of  fact 
the  Wansford  so  known  is  in  Northamptonshire,  and  of  the  affix 
the  following  explanation  is  given.     It  is  said  that  at  some  period 
not  specified  Nene  overflowed  his  bounds,  and  sweeping  all  before 
him  bore  down  among  other  objects  a  certain  dweller  on  his  banks 
(a  native,  let  us  suppose,  of  Nassington  Cotterstock),  he,  good  man, 
being  in  his  bed  at  the  time  and  indeed  fast  asleep.     When  day 
dawned  and  he  woke  to  find  himself  in  unfamiliar  surroundings,  he 
inquired  in  dismay  where  he  might  be.     On  receiving  the  answer, 
'  Wansford,'  he  ejaculated   in    surprise,  '  What !      Wansford  in 
England  ?  '  and  Wansford-in-England  the  village  is  called  to  this 
day.     But  this  story  will  perhaps  not  carry  conviction  even  to 
those  unfamiliar  with  the  precise  nature  of  an  aetiological  legend. 
While  there  are  a  number  of  village  names  like  those  already 
mentioned  having  reference  to  the  points  of  the  compass,  which 
are  scattered  broadcast  over  the  face  of  England,  while  Woottons 
or  Woodtowns  abound  wherever  trees  were  plenty,  Batons  wherever 
rivers  fretting  their  banks  have  enclosed  islands,  Langleys  wherever 
long  meadows  may  have  been  a  feature  of  the  place,  and  Kingstons 
in  the  many  localities  which  may  have  had  special  relations  with 
one  or  other  of  our  defunct  sovereigns,  yet  it  remains  true  that 
there  is  a  certain  character  which  distinguishes  the  place-names  of 
different  counties. 
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Let  us  start  from  Cambridge  (as  the  writer  must  needs  start  to 
get  anywhere)  northwards.  With  what  a  chill  and  fenny  sound 
are  we  greeted  by  such  names  as  Mepal  and  Manea  and  Guyhirne, 
though  this  note  becomes  still  clearer  if  leaving  the  roadway  we 
strike  on  Chittering  Fen  or  the  Lower  Delphs,  on  Morton's  Learn  or 
Vermuy derfs  Dyke.  But  pass  the  Lincolnshire  border,  cross  the 
track  by  which  the  Danes  spread  fan  wise  over  middle  England,  and 
the  names  have  a  different  ring.  A  quarter  of  the  Lincolnshire 
village  names  end  in '  by,'  the  note  of  a  Danish  settlement.  Wragby 
and  Scawby  by  their  very  sound  suggest  the  tough  uncompromising 
freebooter  from  overseas,  and  Tlioresby  and  Grimsby,  Aswarby, 
AslacJcby  and  Algarkirk  seem  dimly  reminiscent  of  Norse  mytho- 
logy. Yorkshire  names  again — witness  Northallerton  and  Bedale, 
Selby  and  Thirsk — carry  with  them  a  suggestion  of  bleakness  and 
virility. 

For  some  reason  or  other  there  seems  to  be  a  larger  proportion 
of  quaint  and  surprising  names  in  Herefordshire  than  in  any  other 
English  county.  In  no  other  county  could  you  find  so  queer  a 
collection  as  Moccas  and  Marcle,  Madly  and  Mathon,  Stretton 
Sugwas  and  Dindor,  Clehonger,  Ode  Pilchard  and  King's  Pyon. 
Perhaps  the  oddness  of  some  of  these  names  is  accounted  for  by  the 
proximity  of  Wales,  and  in  fact  many  of  the  Herefordshire  village 
names,  for  instance  Llancillo,  Llandinabo,  and  Ganarew  are  frankly 
Welsh.  In  both  respects,  both  in  the  eccentricity  of  some  of  them 
and  in  the  Celtic  character  of  others,  the  neighbouring  county  of 
Salop  with  its  Church  Pulverbath  and  its  Caradoc  Hills  resembles 
Herefordshire.  Into  that  jungle  of  consonants  in  which  any  con- 
sideration of  Welsh  place-names  would  involve  the  imaginary 
traveller,  I  do  not  enter  ;  but  I  have  often  wondered  if  it  is  due  to 
the  despair  of  some  Saxon  about  getting  his  tongue  round  the 
Celtic  '  y's '  and  '  w's  '  that  among  the  '  Llans '  of  Brecon  and 
Cardigan  we  find  the  exotic  names  Patricia  and  Strata  Florida. 
Names  of  similar  character  are  Aspatria  in  Cumberland  (Glaramara 
in  the  same  county  belongs  perhaps  to  a  different  class),  and,  more 
obviously  due  to  the  study  of  the  '  Classical  Dictionary,'  Etruria 
in  the  Potteries  of  Staffordshire. 

Of  counties  further  inland  Warwickshire,  Brummagem  not- 
withstanding, is  a  fair  and  pastoral  district,  and  its  quiet  villages 
are  not  unfitly  named.  Waves  Wootton,  otherwise  called  Wootton 
Wawen,  seems  as  archaic  to  the  ear  as  an  Anglo-Saxon  attitude 
to  the  eye,  and  Henley -in- Ar  den  is  redolent  of  Shakespeare 
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and  gracious  Shakespearian  heroines.  Typically  English,  too,  is 
Berkshire,  home  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  Tom  Brown,  and  the 
most  engaging  variety  of  British  pig,  and  homely  and  English  its 
local  names,  from  Bracknell  and  Sandhurst,  telling  of  their  situation 
on  the  dry  ferny  outskirts  of  Windsor  Forest,  to  Charney  and 
Hanney  and  Goosey  in  the  valley  of  the  Ock,  which  I  take  to  be 
the  places  which  a  recent  writer  of  a  charming  local  study  has 
with  pleasant  mystery  half  disguised  under  the  title  '  Islands  of 
the  Vale,'  or  northwards  yet  to  '  the  two  Hinkseys,'  beloved  of 
Arnold,  and  those  Thameside  Cots  Buscot  and  Radcote,  and 
Kelmscott,  fit  home  this  last  for  the  writer  of  '  The  Earthly  Paradise.* 

Somerset  has  a  characteristic  group  of  names  in  those  of  the 
villages  of  our  West  Country  Fenland,  the  marshes  of  the  Parret. 
What  reader  of  Macaulay's  account  of  Sedgemoor  but  has  had  his 
attention  arrested  by  the  names  of  Chedzoy  and  Middlezoy  and 
Western  Zoyland  ?  How  rustical  again  are  Wookey  and  Shepton 
Mallet,  and,  to  leave  villages  for  a  moment,  what  a  charm  lives  in 
the  name  of  Glastonbury,  and  yet  more  the  Isle  of  Avalon  ?  Apple 
island  is  what  it  means,  no  more.  Yet  about  it  there  clings  such 
a  golden  halo  of  mystery  and  romance  that  it  is  with  something  of 
a  shock  that  one  discovers  it  in  the  same  county  map  with  Clifton 
and  Weston- super-Mare.  No  further  west  must  we  be  tempted 
though  called  by  the  land  of  Tor  and  Combe  ;  as  for  the  Cornish 
names,  they  are,  like  those  of  Wales,  a  thing  apart,  though  that 
they  are  full  of  character  no  one  will  deny. 

But  of  all  the  English  counties  it  is  surely  Dorsetshire  that 
bears  the  palm  for  the  attractiveness  of  her  village  names.  Where 
else  will  you  find  names  so  suggestive  of  pastoral  peace  as  Melbury> 
so  engaging  to  the  imagination  as  Wynford  Eagle  and  Iwerne 
Minster,  so  generous  in  their  polysyllabic  Latinity  as  Eyme  In- 
trinseca  and  Whitchurch  Canonicorutn,  pride  of  Marshwood  Vale  ? 
Of  names  indicative  of  monastic  antecedents  Dorsetshire  has  not 
a  few.  Besides  the  Minsters,  Yetminster,  Beaminster  and  Iwerne 
Minster,  just  mentioned,  there  are  Cerne  Abbas  (she  stands  with 
her  sister  village  Upcerne  remote  beside  the  clear  waters  of  the 
little  Cerne),  Melbury  Abbas,  Winterborne  Abbas  and  Milton  Abbas 
(with  what  surprise  and  delight  does  one  discover  the  great  square 
tower  of  an  ancient  foundation  rising  from  a  wooded  cup  in  those 
secluded  hills !).  Monastic  too  is  Toller  Fratrum,  with  its  oddly 
named  companion  Toller  porcorum.  It  is  the  quaint  fancy  of  a 
friend  of  mine  that  the  addition  to  the  latter  is  a  nickname  whereby 
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the  brethren  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  located  at  Upper  Toller 
indicated  their  contempt  for  the  lower  village,  which  was  the  abode 
of  unlettered  men  mainly  interested  in  the  feeding  of  swine.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  '  Pigs'  Toller '  is  a  humble  place  enough  to-day, 
as  one  can  testify  who  in  its  tiny  hostelry  has  lunched  off  such 
fare  as  the  place  can  produce  at  short  notice,  i.e.  what  Horace 
calls  '  second  '  bread,  small  beer,  and  yet  smaller  cheese,  the  '  blue 
vinny  '  of  the  district. 

Yet  not  all  Dorsetshire  names  are  above  criticism.  As  you 
stand  on  the  summit  of  Bulbarrow  Hill  and  look  westwards  over 
Kawlbury  Camp  you  shall  see  a  signpost,  and  on  it  the  word  Map- 
powder.  Mappowder  is  the  name  of  a  village,  but  as  a  village  name 
it  is  unconvincing  and  unattractive.  Incredulus  odi.  It  had 
better  been  applied  to  some  other  use.  Indeed,  had  I  not  followed 
the  guiding  hand  I  should  have  doubted  the  existence  of  a  village 
so  called.  And  this  reminds  me  that  scattered  up  and  down  the 
map  you  may  still  find  names  not  merely  improbable  but  impossible, 
and,  as  I  believe,  existent  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  map  maker. 
A  while  ago  I  was  in  Bucks,  and  studying  a  map  of  Bucks.  My  eye 
fell  upon  the  name  Cowesjeejeehanger,  and  I  thought  that  if  there 
were  indeed  a  place  with  such  a  name  the  matter  needed  looking 
into.  So  I  cycled  through  Buckinghamshire  beechwoods,  past 
clearings  where  men  were  felling  fagus  silvatica  to  turn  her  into 
Windsor  chairs,  and  I  reached  the  spot  where  the  map  indicated 
the  place  called  Cowesjeejeehanger.  And  I  stood  upon  the  plot  of 
ground  (it  was  upon  the  outskirts  of  a  village)  and  I  asked  all  and 
sundry  that  came  within  hearing,  '  Is  this  Cowesjeejeehanger  ?  ' 
And  not  one  would  admit  that  it  was,  and  it  was  very  evident  that 
they  all  thought  me  mad.  But  this  is  a  digression. 

If  Dorsetshire  comes  first  best  in  the  order  of  merit  for  names, 
I  should  give  Bedfordshire  the  last  place  on  the  list.  The  very 
name  of  the  county,  despite  its  ducal  associations,  is  singularly 
unimpressive,  and  there  is  a  peculiarly  thin  and  meagre  note  about 
quite  a  number  of  Bedfordshire  names.  Old  Warden  is  good,  and 
Houghton  Conquest ;  but  Bletsoe  and  Silsoe  and  Potsgrove  and 
Turvey  and  Blunham,  and  above  all  Biggleswade,  with  its  indefinable 
suggestion  (I  speak  as  a  fool)  of  hopeless  lower-middle-class  life 
— these  are,  well — Bedfordshire  names.  There  is  a  Russian  pro- 
verb that  every  country  has  the  Jews  it  deserves.  And  since  we 
are  considering  the  place-names  of  English  counties,  and  the  most 
repandu  of  English  place-names  is  Barton  (I  am  told  that  there  are 
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sixty  Bartons  on  the  map  of  England),  I  feel  inclined  to  recast  the 
proverb  and  reproduce  it  in  the  form  '  every  county  has  the  Bartons 
it  deserves.'  Now  how  does  Bedfordshire  stand  this  test  ? 

Warwickshire  has  Barton-in-the-Heath  (which  sounds  breezy 
enough  to  suit  Mr.  Petulengro),  and  Leicestershire  Barton-in-the 
Beans  (and  thus  placed  a  Barton  may  well  be  a  paradise  in  June), 
but  Bedfordshire  ?  Bedfordshire  has  Barton-in-the-Clay.  How 
dull !  It  might  be  the  original  of  the  place  which  a  popular  divine 
(author  of  sundry  stories  of  school  life  which  as  schoolboys  we 
used  to  read  with  a  kind  of  fascinated  amazement  at  the  unlikeness 
of  the  presentment  to  the  reality  which  we  knew)  chose  as  the  home 
of  one  of  his  characters,  a  boy  of  parts  but  handicapped  by  depres- 
sing surroundings — it  might  be  the  original  of  Fuzby-le-Mud, 
home  of  Kenrick  in  *  St.  Winifred's,  or  the  World  of  School.' 

Yet  doubtless  Bedfordshire  has  its  admirers.  Horace  Walpole, 
who  referred  to  Northamptonshire  as  '  a  lump  of  mud,  stuck  over 
with  steeples,'  speaks  of  '  dear  old  Bedfordshire.'  And  if  the  name 
of  your  native  place  leaves  something  to  be  desired,  so  long  as  it 
be  a  real  name  and  not  selected  from  the  '  Classical  Dictionary,' 
or  invented  for  purposes  of  advertisement  like  Port  Sunlight 
or  Garden  City,  loyalty  demands  that  you  should  stick  to  it.  Apart 
from  this  a  change  is  rarely  a  change  for  the  better.  I  read  the 
other  day  that  a  place  called  Mersea  in  Essex  was  to  be  developed 
and  formed  into  two  fashionable  watering-places,  and  that  these  by 
special  permission  of  royalty  were  to  bear  the  names  of  Kingsville 
and  Queensville.  I  yield  to  no  man  in  devotion  to  the  throne, 
yet  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  here  we  are  getting  perilously  near  to 
Briggsville  and  Jacksonville.  Fowlmere,  which  has  of  late  years 
appeared  in  ordnance  maps  in  place  of  Foulmire,  the  denomination 
to  which  a  Cambridgeshire  village  had  long  submitted,  is,  I  believe, 
a  genuine  restoration  of  a  corrupt  reading.  But  it  was  on  no 
grounds  of  archaeological  correctness  that  the  unsuccessful  appli- 
cants of  whom  I  have  now  to  speak  based  their  claim  to  re-christen 
their  native  villages.  There  is  in  Dorset  a  group  of  villages 
which  in  some  form  or  other  have  as  their  eponym  the  stream  in 
whose  valley  they  are  situated.  The  stream  is  named  Puddle, 
and  the  villages  bear  the  names  of  Puddle- Hinton,  Puddletown, 
Tolpuddk,  A/puddk,  Turner's  Puddle  and  Bryan's  Puddle.  One  is 
reminded  of  the  riddle  about  the  letter  '  m.'  Some,  like  Queen 
Mary,  '  have  it  before,'  some,  like  King  William,  *  have  it  behind.' 
Poor  things,  poor  things !  The  inhabitants  of  these  villages  sent 
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to  a  former  Post  master- General — if  I  am  rightly  informed,  Mr. 
Cecil  Raikes — a  request  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  change 
their  names,  and  replace  them  with  more  euphonious  substitutes 
which  they  obligingly  supplied.  Back  came  the  official  reply, 
curt,  overbearing,  inexorable,  '  Puddle  you  are,  and  Puddle  you 
must  remain.' 

This  ruling  may  seem  all  very  well  to  those  who  live  at  Stow- 
on-the-Wold  or  Lydiard  Millicent  or  Compton  Winyates,  but  it  may 
appear  a  difficult  doctrine  to  those  whom  Fortune  has  caused  to 
be  born  at  Blunham  or  Bungay  or  Mumby  Road.  And  yet  I  wrong 
the  dwellers  at  these  places  by  the  wholly  unwarranted  assumption 
that  they  have  ever  had  the  smallest  idea  of  changing  the  names 
referred  to.  For  names  become  dear  for  many  a  good  reason 
besides  that  of  euphony.  And  here  I  feel  I  owe  some  apology  to 
those  the  names  of  whose  native  places  I  have  touched  upon  with 
the  uncomprehending  levity  of  the  outsider.  It  was  but  for  a 
moment's  diversion,  and  it  is  not  in  this  spirit  that  I  turn  from  a 
superficial  consideration  of  names  which,  quaint  or  beautiful,  are 
but  the  labels  of  far  more  charming  realities. 

Villages  of  England,  nestling  beneath  smooth  downs,  or  lifted 
high  on  breezy  wolds,  bowered  in  woods  where  only  the  straight 
blue  smoke  of  October  days  betrays  your  hiding,  or  pricking  the 
sky  with  spires  far  seen  across  East  Anglian  flats,  clustered  round 
spacious  greens  or  mirrored  in  slow-moving  waters,  how  many  an 
Englishman  dying  in  lands  far  off  has  sought  you  with  his  inward 
vision,  sought  you  and  seen  you  clearly  though  his  outward  eye 
grew  dim.  We  who  with  living  eyes  may  still  behold  salute  you 
with  a  tribute  of  admiration  and  of  love. 

MARCUS  DIMSDALE. 
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*  BUT  I've  told  him  that  I  guarantee  his  safety.  If  he  comes  in  here 
to  discuss  matters,  I  don't  say  that  he  will  get  everything  that  he 
wants,  but  at  any  rate  he  will  be  kept  on  in  charge  of  his  State.  We 
cannot  have  him  running  away  and  hiding  in  the  jungle  whenever 
a  British  party  comes.  He  calls  himself  Chief  of  the  State.  Very 
well,  we'll  recognise  him  as  Chief  of  the  State,  but  he  must  submit 
to  the  British  Government  and  agree  to  other  terms.  They're 
easy  enough  in  all  conscience.  It's  a  God-forsaken  country,  but  he 
can't  be  allowed  to  believe  that  he  is  independent  of  everybody.' 

The  Political  Agent  was  in  a  very  bad  temper.  The  province  had 
been  taken  over  four  years  before,  and  the  petty  border  chiefs 
had  submitted  without  giving  much  trouble,  but  there  was  one  little 
State  that  stood  stubbornly  aloof.  His  predecessor  had  made 
attempts  by  letters  and  even  by  a  march  to  the  capital  to  get  the 
Chief  to  make  his  submission,  but  with  no  definite  result.  The 
Pachok,  as  the  ruler  was  called,  sent  non-committal  replies  and 
got  out  of  the  way  whenever  anyone  came  near  him. 

There  was  quite  a  thick  file  of  these  letters  and  the  replies  to  them, 
and  the  Political  Officer  thumped  these  viciously  and  gazed  at  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  Kalaii  Amwa.  It  was  a  collection  of  thirty 
or  forty  bamboo  houses  with  thatch  roofs,  huddled  together  on  the 
top  of  a  rocky  hill  several  hundred  feet  high,  rising  abruptly  from 
the  middle  of  the  narrow  valley,  walled  in  by  lofty  ranges  all 
round.  The  capital  was  picturesque  rather  than  imposing,  and 
in  this  it  resembled  the  State. 

Kalaii  Amwa  consisted  of  a  strip  of  country  fifty  miles  or  so  long 
and  from  five  to  ten  miles  wide,  and  it  stretched  along  the  banks  of 
the  great  river.  This  was  the  only  claim  it  had  to  importance.  There 
were  staircases  of  terrace  cultivation  along  the  glen  sides,  and  there 
were  fertile  little  patches  of  hill  paddy  and  meandering  expanses  of 
wet  cultivation  along  the  beds  of  the  valleys,  but  a  very  great  deal 
of  the  ground  was  too  rocky  or  too  steep  for  crops. 

There  was  no  prospect  of  any  but  the  most  insignificant  tribute 
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from  the  State,  but  a  trade  route  to  a  ferry  on  the  great  river  ran 
through  it.  It  was  a  very  rough  and  a  very  bad  road,  but  it  was 
a  main  trade  route  and  the  Pachok  levied  tolls  on  the  caravans,  and 
this  had  to  be  regulated.  Moreover  it  was  outrageous  that  so  petty 
a  territory  should  make  so  much  of  itself,  and  should  refuse  for  four 
years  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Government 
and  the  dignity  of  its  representative. 

So  the  Political  Agent  was  very  angry. 

His  Head  Clerk  was  gathering  his  papers  off  the  floor  and  backing 
out  of  the  tent  in  a  deprecatory  way,  when  the  Resident  turned  on 
him  again  and  said  :  '  Look  here,  what's  the  meaning  of  it  ?  Why 
doesn't  the  Pachok  come  in  ?  He  must  know  very  well  that  we  have 
not  interfered  with  any  of  the  other  chiefs.  They  all  of  them  are 
much  better  off  than  they  were  before  the  annexation.  He's  re- 
lated to  Anauklet  and  Myauklet  and  Yaungpaing,  and  must  hear 
from  them  and  their  people  constantly.  They  are  much  bigger 
chiefs  than  he  is.  Why  can't  he  do  what  they  have  done  ?  Come 
now,  you  must  know  something  about  it.' 

The  Head  Clerk  knelt  down  on  the  floor  and  looked  fixedly  at 
the  Resident's  boots. 

'  It's  difficult  question,  your  Honour,'  he  said,  '  not  easy  to 
explain  without  recriminations  and  hintings  concerning  your 
Honour's  predecessor,  Samit  ihakin.  He  caused  population  to 
have  perturbations  and  doubts  about  the  sanctity  of  promises.' 

'  The  sanctity  of  promises  !    What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  They  say  Samit  ihakin  too  cunning,  too  much  like  native 
official.  He  made  proclamation  that  supposing  people  he  summoned 
come  in,  they  will  all  be  freed  from  blame,  if  they  were  not  interested 
in  risings  of  dacoits.  Then  when  they  came  in,  he  arrested  them  all 
(July  and  severally  and  put  them  in  the  gaol.' 

'  Put  them  in  gaol,  did  he  ?  I  dare  say  they  deserved  it.  But 
he  never  saw  the  Pachok.  He  never  had  the  chance  of  putting  him 
in  gaol,  or  anywhere  else.  He  summoned  him  in.  I  have  a  copy 
of  the  letter  here — copies  of  a  whole  lot  of  letters  ;  much  too  long- 
winded  and  full  of  argumentation  ;  too  much  like  a  tract,  or  a  duty 
speech,  or  a  Socialist  candidate's  address  to  a  middle-class  con- 
stituency. You  don't  know  what  that  is  and  I  hope  for  your  own 
sake  you  never  will.  They  were  not  the  right  sort  of  thing  anyhow, 
and  I  dare  say  they  made  the  Pachok  suspicious.  He  ought  simply 
to  have  said  :  "  Come  here  and  make  your  submission."  But  the 
Pachok  took  no  notice  of  any  of  them.' 
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'  Assuredly,  your  Honour.  But  this  is  another  case  file.  Your 
Honour  knows  that  when  first  column  came  up,  Political  Officer  issued 
proclamation  and  said :  "  Everybody  must  come.  The  past  things, 
let  them  be  past  away.  They  will  not  be  considered  any  more. 
But  everyone  must  come,  and  if  anyone  has  claim  he  must  put 
forward.  If  he  does  not  come,  then  he  will  be  done  for,  for  ever.  All 
things  that  I  do  not  settle  now  will  be  like  buffalo  tether  ropes  made 
of  sand.  They  will  be  totally  without  value.  But  everything  that 
I  do  settle  will  be  like  eternal  hills,  and  world  without  end  everlasting 
pagodas  and  other  stable  things,  such  as  British  constitution,  liberty 
of  speech,  and  Indian  Penal  Code." 

'  Yes,  I  know  all  that ;  but  the  Pachok  did  not  come.' 

'  Your  Honour  is  always  correct.  But  his  cousin  and  minor 
wife's  brother  came. 

'  Who  are  they  ?  What  was  the  good  of  that  ?  I  never  heard  of 
them.' 

'  No,  your  Honour.  They  were  in  gaol  when  your  Honour  took 
over  sway  of  States.  That  is  what  I  endeavour  to  explain.  That  is 
what  caused  what  jester  of  your  Honour's  country,  music  hall  man, 
as  performed  on  first  class  gramophone,  call  "  Another  blooming 
row  downstairs,"  and  origin  of  Pachok's  perturbation  and 
bashfulness.' 

'  Oh,  was  it  ?     Well,  let's  have  it.' 

'  I  will  endeavour  to  relate  conscientiously — no,  concisely — yes,. 
concisely  is  what  your  Honour  wants.' 

'All  right.     Have  it  either  way.     Goon.' 

'  By  your  favour.  Political  Officer  issue  order  and  establish 
temporary  headquarters  camp  at  Yangbilu.  Then,  owing  to  his 
might  and  magnificence,  there  was  great  gathering  of  all  chiefs,  and 
notabilities,  and  pious  founders  of  religion,  at  that  place.  Political 
Officer  settle  all  outstanding  questions  and  make  appointments,  and 
in  conclusion  he  make  speech  and  say  :  "  This  is  most  favourable 
way  of  settling  ticklish  job.  You  must  all  obey  my  orders  and 
venerate  my  settlement.  I  told  you  no  one  would  receive  punish- 
ment for  his  considerable  iniquity.  That  is  all  past.  You  can  all 
go  away.  English  promise  always  valuable  security.  But  my 
settlement  is  gratifying  and  quite  final.  You  must  all  respect  that 
and  not  do  any  more  mischief  according  to  your  natural  propensities." 
Then  he  strike  camp  and  march  away,  and  take  leave  to  England 
to  recuperate  his  faculties  and  received  emoluments  not  exceeding 
£600  per  annum,  as  laid  down  in  Civil  Account  Code.' 
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'  Yes,  yes,  I've  read  all  that ;  but  there  was  nothing  settled 
about  the  Pachok  and  the  Kalaii  Amwa  State.  The  question  never 
came  up  then  ?  ' 

1  Precisely,  as  your  Honour  well  knows,  at  that  time  Supreme 
Government  did  not  know  country  and  was  pusillanimous  and 
exhorted  not  to  extend  boundaries.  It  was  decided  that  Pachok 
and  other  small  persons  would  recognise  sublimity  of  British 
Government  and  make  early  and  humble  submission,  if  they  wish 
to  do  so.  If  they  do  not,  then  not  make  fuss.'  § 

'  Well,  but  the  cousin ' 

'  That,  with  your  Honour's  gracious  authority,  I  will  now  explain. 
Preamble  was  necessary  for  true  comprehension  and  vivid  insight. 
When  Political  Officer  take  leave  and  go  on  furlough,  Samit  ihakin 
officiate.  He  rode  unintermittently  very  far  and  had  very  short 
temper,  and  made  much  money  by  travelling  allowance.  With 
your  Honour's  permission  and  anticipated  forgiveness,  I  will  tell 
you  that  people  of  country  called  him  Jungle  Fire,  because  he 
flared  so  quick,  and  went  so  fast,  and  was  so  destructive  to  peace  of 
mind.  Your  Honour  is  fully  conversant  that  Yangbilu  settlement 
was  sufficiently  unpopular.  Two  chiefs  got  less  than  they  seriously 
desired,  and  set  out  at  pretentious  length,  and  the  rest  of  candidates 
got  nothing  at  all  and  they  were  profanely  enraged.  So  when 
Samit  ihakin  was  riding  rapidly  in  far  away  place,  there  was  uprising 
and  there  was  regrettable  disturbance  and  considerable  alarm,  and 
many  cattle  were  stolen  and  the  younger  chief  ran  away  and  com- 
plained to  Samit  ihakin  and  said  :  "  Lo,  they  burn  my  house  and 
rob  my  bestial  and  carry  away  my  recently  accumulated  wives." 
Then  Samit  ihakin  rode  more  rapidly  than  before  and  swore  aloud 
and  issued  proclamation  and  said  :  "  Yangbilu  settlement  was 
enunciated  by  my  predecessor.  It  is  not  permitted  to  dispute 
my  predecessor's  arrangements.  You  must  all  come  and  meet 
me  as  before  and  explain  procedure.  Then  I  will  issue  orders 
accordingly.  Tremble  and  obey."  He  said  "  Tremble  and  obey" 
frequently,  because  he  had  studied  Chinese  language  and  he  do  not 
wish  anyone  to  forget  it,  and  often  used  original  authentic  version 
to  prove  Chinese  knowledge.' 

'  All  right,  all  right.  Do  get  on.  I  know  all  that,  but  I  know 
the  Pachok  didn't  come.  He  never  has  come,  confound  him.' 

'  Your  Honour  is  without  exception  always  accurately  informed, 
but  there  are  minor  details  which  are  like  fable-teacher  ^Esop's 
"  Mouse  and  Lion."  They  influence  great  matters,  but  do  not 
receive  your  Honour's  benign  condescension.  The  Pachok  did  not 
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come  first  time  and  he  did  not  come  afterwards,  but  his  cousin  and 
minor  wife's  brother  came  both  times.  They  had  been  engaged  in 
former  fightings  in  Yangbilu  country  and  found  it  profitable  occupa- 
tion. In  later  risings,  however,  they  had  got  no  cattle,  only  some 
of  evicted  Chief's  female  women.  They  thought  this  insignificant 
matter  and  they  wanted  hear  details.  So  they  attended  according 
to  Samit  thakin's  order  and  so  did  all  other  chiefs  and  notabilities 
and  supporters  of  religion  and  district  headmen.  Then  when  they 
were  all  come  Samit  thakin  made  speech  and  said  he  was  fully  con- 
versant with  all  details  and  that  proceedings  were  highly  irregular 
and  contrary  to  justice,  equity,  and  good  conscience.  Besides  this 
they  were  repugnant  to  his  orders  and  those  of  predecessor  by  law 
established.  Therefore  he  ordered  whole  number  present  to  be 
arrested  and  charged  with  waging  war  with  Majesty,  and  treasonable 
assemblage,  according  to  Indian  Penal  Code,  and  particulars  noted 
in  main  file.' 

'  Yes,  I've  read  all  that ;  but  they  were  fairly  tried  afterwards. 
They  were  simple  rebels.' 

'  Precisely,  your  Honour.  But  these  people  they  say  :  "  Why  for 
he  make  proclamation  and  say  he  will  do  all  same  first  Political 
Officer.  First  Political  summon  all  people  and  say  :  "  What  is  done 
cannot  be  undone.  Therefore  no  use  talking  and  abusing."  But 
this  new  officer  he  said :  "  You  must  come  as  you  came  before. 
Then  I  will  settle  everything."  But  he  settled  everything  in 
same  way  native  fashion  and  cause  arrest  everybody.  If  he  ex- 
plained this  before,  all  that  party  they  say,  "  We  would  not  have 
3ome.  Where  is  Liberty  of  Subject  ?  "  And  the  Pachok's  cousin 
md  minor  wife's  brother,  they  said  :  "  We  have  not  committed 
irime.  We  got  no  valuable  thing  like  cattle  or  ponies,  we 
>nly  got  two,  three  of  Chief's  female  women  and  derived  no  profit. 
Samit  thakin's  action  is  unjust,  cunning,  and  nefarious."  Then 
lome  of  prisoners  tried  to  escape  at  night  from  quarter  guard  and 
hey  were  shot  dead,  which  caused  much  alarm  and  shocking. 
3ut  the  Pachok's  cousin  and  minor  wife's  brother  they  get  two 
Dears'  rigorous  imprisonment  and  so  did  not  few  others.  And  they 
fere  much  astonished  and  displeased.' 

'  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it  ?  '  said  the  Resident.  '  So  the  Pachok  thinks 
I  he  comes  to  make  his  submission,  he  will  be  arrested.' 

'  You  have  hit  his  nail  on  the  head,  your  Honour.  He  is  fully 
ersuaded  that  it  would  be  highly  injudicious  and  perilous 
roceeding.' 
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'  But  I  have  given  him  my  promise  that  he  will  be  confirmed  in 
charge  of  the  State  if  he  comes  in  as  his  relatives  have  come  in , 
and  I  got  Yangbilu  to  send  one  of  his  officials  to  tell  him  so.' 

'  Samit  thakin  he  also  sent  letters  and  messengers,  but  totally 
ineffectual  proceeding.' 

'  But  I'm  not  Mr.  Smith.  They  don't  think  I'll  break  my 
word,  surely — not  that  Mr.  Smith  ever  broke  his  word.  He  never 
promised  that  no  one  was  to  be  punished.' 

'  I  think,  your  Honour,  that  Chief  run  away  first  time  when 
Samit  thakin  come,  because  very  much  fear  get  gaol,  not  otherwise 
than  cousin  and  minor  wife's  brother.  Samit  thakin  very  angry  and 
damn  everybody  according  to  his  natural  custom.  He  stayed 
eight-nine  days  and  then  said  :  "  Curse  the  man ;  cannot  stay 
longer,  or  will  lose  travelling  allowance,"  and  he  marched  away. 
Then  Chief  came  back  again.  I  think  now  Pachok  thinks  more  better 
do  so  every  time.  1  would  humbly  counsel  your  Honour  try  native 
fashion.  Suppose  Chief  not  come,  sell  country  to  another  man.' 

*  That's  absolutely  impossible.  You  ought  to  know  very  well  that 
the  British  Government  never  does  that  sort  of  thing.  Our  orders 
are  to  disturb  the  people  as  little  as  possible.' 

"According  to  your  Honour's  will  and  pleasure.' 

'  Well,  but  the  thing's  absurd  and  I  won't  let  it  go  on.  Can't 
we  get  in  some  of  the  Kalaii  Amwa  State  officials,  and  I  will  explain  I 
to  them  ?  I  can't  stay  here  for  ever  and  I  won't  go  away  without) 
settling  something.  It  is  too  infernal  a  country  to  have  to  comei 
to  more  than  one  can  help.  Are  you  sure  there  is  nobody  up  there  ? '  j 
and  the  Eesident  waved  his  hand  at  the  rock  capital. 

'  There  is  not  anybody,  your  Honour,  and  they  have  left  no  rice 
and  no  property  behind.  Moreover,  Yangbilu  Secretary  he  says  he! 
confidently  can  assert  that  all  villages  throughout  country  have 
received  order  to  do  all  same  fashion.' 

'  He  seems  to  know  a  lot  about  it.  Tell  him  my  orders  are  that 
that  he  is  to  get  in  the  officials,  or  as  many  of  them  as  he  can  get 
hold  of.  Who  are  the  chief  men  ? ' 

'  Chief's  cousin  and  Chief's  minor  wife's  brother  they  now  have 
much  authority  since  they  came  back  from  gaol.  They  get  release 
after  nine  months  on  account  of  Jubilee.  They  learnt  many  things 
in  gaol  and  therefore  Chief  appoint  them  Ministers  of-  State  to  give 
suitable  advice.' 

'  Oh,  he  did,  did  he  ?  It's  the  queerest  qualification  for  office 
out  of  Ireland  that  ever  I  heard  of.  WeU,  tell  the  Yangbilu 
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Secretary  he  must  get  them  to  come  in.     I'll  reward  him  if  he 
manages  to  get  this  muddle  ended.' 

'  I  take  my  leave,'  said  the  Head  Clerk. 

The  Resident  got  through  a  camp  mail,  with  a  number  of  cases 
from  other  States.  Then  he  had  a  few  days'  shooting  and  got  a 
couple  of  bears  and  some  goat  antelopes,  and  all  the  time  freely 
announced  that  he  was  not  going  to  leave  till  the  Kalaii  Amwa 
State  affairs  were  settled. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  the  Clerk  came  and  said  the  State 
officials  had  sent  in  to  say  that  they  were  coming  in  that  evening 
and  begged  to  know  where  they  were  to  be  permitted  to  camp. 

'  In  their  own  houses,  of  course,'  said  the  Resident,  *  if  they  have 
houses  here.  Where  else  should  they  stay  ? ' 

'  Yangbilu  Secretary  says  they  have  guns  with  them,'  said  the 
Head  Clerk, '  and  did  not  know  whether  you  would  permit  entrance. 
They  have  four,  five,  or  eight  cap  guns,  not  flint  guns.  Capital  is 
high  over  camp,  more  better  they  stay  with  Yangbilu  Secretary. 
Then  he  can  seize  guns  if  your  Honour  command.' 

'  Good  Lord !  I  don't  want  their  guns.     They  can  stay  where 
they  like  and  do  anything  with  their  guns  they  like,  except  fire 
them,  as  long  as  they  come  to  see  me  to-morrow  morning.' 
;'  '  According  to  your  Honour's  orders,'  said  the  Head  Clerk. 

Just  before  dark  the  party  came  in,  streaming  across  the  paddy 
fields  in  single  file,  the  officials  riding  on  ponies  at  the  head  and 
the  followers  making  a  ragged  sort  of  tail  behind.  They  scrambled 
up  the  stony  path  to  the  capital  and  no  more  was  seen  of  them  that 
night.  But  the  Resident's  clerk  and  the  Yangbilu  Secretary  went 
up  to  talk  to  them. 

Next  morning  the  Political  Agent  received  them  in  a  mat  shed 
run  up  for  the  purpose.  He  was  seated  at  a  camp  table  and  the 
State  Ministers  sat  on  mats,  in  a  sort  of  arc,  round  the  edge  of  the 
shelter.  Slightly  in  front  of  the  others  were  two  rather  raffish- 
looking  young  men,  with  short  hair  growing  straight  on  end 
giving  them  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  their  turbans,  and  a 
venerable  white-haired  old  gentleman,  who  was  the  Chief  Minister. 
The  Yangbilu  State  Secretary  named  them  one  after  the  other  like 
a  showman,  and  the  two  young  men  proved  to  be  the  released 
convicts. 

'  I  hope  the  Ministers  are  well,'  said  the  Resident.  *  Did  they 
travel  far  yesterday  ?  ' 

'  By  your  favour,  we  are  well.'     They  replied  in  chorus. 

25-2 
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'  I  hope  the  Chief  Minister  is  not  fatigued.  Had  you  a  long 
march  into  camp  ? ' 

'  It  was  neither  near  nor  far.    We  came  from  the  south.' 

'  I  hope  you  left  the  Chief  well.  When  may  I  hope  to  see 
him  ? '  inquired  the  Resident. 

'  We  have  not  seen  our  Lord,  who  is  the  Lord,  very  much  lately. 
He  is  moving  about  in  his  territories,'  said  the  Chief  Minister. 

'  Why  does  he  not  come  to  meet  me  ?  I  am  anxious  to  settle 
State  affairs.' 

'  Our  Lord  has  not  said  anything  to  us  at  all,'  replied  the  Chief 
Minister. 

'  We  think  he  is  afraid  to  interfere  with  the  noble  Resident's 
shooting,'  said  one  of  the  two  youths  in  the  front  row. 

'  Oh,  is  he  so  close  as  that  ?  I  have  never  been  any  great 
distance  from  camp.' 

'  He  is  not  near  at  all,  but  he  thought  he  might  frighten  the; 
jungle  creatures  that  the  noble  Resident  pursues,  or  that  the  noble 
Resident  might  inadvertently  fire  into  his  camp.' 

'  1  have  only  gone  out  shooting  to  pass  the  time.  The  moment 
I  have  settled  State  affairs  I  will  march  away.' 

'  Our  Lord  would  not  interfere  with  the  noble  Resident's  move- 
ments.' P  ;  •* 

'  He  would  not  interfere  nearly  so  much  if  he  would  come  tc 
see  me.  I  have  written  him  many  letters  and  1  have  been  her< 
more  than  ten  days.  Why  does  he  stay  away  ?  ' 

'  We  do  not  know  why  he  does  not  come.  Our  Lord,  who  is  the 
Lord,  does  not  talk  much,'  said  the  Chief  Minister. 

The  two  short-haired  young  men  looked  sideways  at  each  othe] 
and  then  said  at  the  same  moment :  '  We  think  he  is  afraid  the  noble 
Resident  will  invite  him  to  go  away  with  him.' 

'  He  has  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,'  said  the  Resident.  '  I  hav 
promised  him  complete  safety.  All  the  other  chiefs  have  come  ir 
and  we  are  on  quite  friendly  terms.  He  must  know  that.  The] 
must  have  told  him,  and  so  has  the  Yangbilu  State  Secretary.' 

*  It  is  very  true,'  said  the  minor  wife's  brother,  '  but  we  do  no 
know  how  long  the  noble  Resident  proposes  to  live  in  our  country 
All  Residents  have  not  the  long-suffering  kindness  and  the  migh 
and  glory  of  the  noble  Resident.  The  Chief  only  wants  to  live  wher< 
he  is,  and  not  to  go  to  new  countries.' 

Upon  this  the  Political  Agent  delivered  the  usual  set  speed 
about  the  desire  of  the  British  Government  to  establish  uni 
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versal  peace,  to  promote  trade,  and  increase  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  its  subjects.  The  Ministers  listened  stolidly,  with 
occasional  words  of  approval  to  show  that  they  were  awake  or  to 
encourage  the  Resident  to  go  on  and  stop  asking  them  questions. 
He  wound  up  by  saying :  '  Now,  you  will  tell  all  this  to  the  Chief  and 
say  that  I  hope  he  will  come  here  as  early  as  possible,  to  make  my 
personal  acquaintance.  You  have  seen  that  we  are  quite  friendly 
disposed  to  all  of  you.  No  one  is  interfered  with  by  the  British 
Government  who  observes  the  laws,  and  even  those  who  have  been 
misled  by  ignorance  and  the  evil  advice  of  others,'  and  he  looked  at 
the  cousin  and  the  brother-in-law, '  are  treated  very  leniently.  You 
will  tell  the  Chief  all  that  I  have  said  and  persuade  him  to  come  in 
very  soon.  Now  you  may  go.  I  will  give  instructions  that  supplies 
are  sent  to  you  for  your  journey.' 

There  was  a  full  moon  that  night,  and  the  State  officials  took 
advantage  of  it  to  go  early  in  the  evening.  The  Resident  had  sent 
the  Head  Clerk  to  suggest  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  all  to 
go.  It  would  be  better,  he  suggested,  for  some  of  them  to  stay  and 
make  preparations  for  the  arrival  of  the  Chief.  But  they  were  quite 
unanimous  in  declaring  that  they  did  not  want  to  be  separated,  and 
said  the  Chief  would  expect  them  all  to  come  back. 

'  I  think,'  said  the  Clerk,  '  they  are  still  very  suspicious.  They 
will  not  tell  where  Chief  staying  ;  only  asseverate  camping  in  jungle 
place.  If  some  of  them  stay  behind,  Chief  will  assuredly  say  they 
are  put  in  chokey.  Also  they  do  not  all  go  together,  but  one  party 
go  one  time  and  another,  different  way.  They  say  they  proceed 
collect  supplies  for  Chief  from  their  villages.  He  lives  in  jungle 
monastery  where  rice  very  scarce  and  followers  very  many.  I 
humbly  think  in  my  mind  your  Honour  will  not  see  anybody  any 
more.' 

He  proved  to  be  right.  Three  days  later  a  letter  came  in  from 
the  Chief  to  say  he  had  heard  with  great  pleasure  the  noble  Resident's 
exalted  sentiments  and  friendly  remarks.  He  hoped  that  the  noble 
Resident  would  have  a  pleasant  journey  to  his  spacious  abode,  and 
that  they  would  meet  some  other  time. 

The  Political  Agent  was  furious.  He  had  explicit  orders  from 
he  Local  Government  on  no  account  to  use  force,  unless  he  were 
attacked  and  to  be  very  patient  in  all  his  negotiations,  but  now  he 
vas  ready  to  do  anything  if  he  got  the  chance.  First  of  all  he  made 
hree  forced  marches.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  might  as  well 
lave  been  in  the  Libyan  desert  for  all  the  people  he  saw.  He  hoped 
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that  lie  would  come  near  the  Chief's  hiding  place,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  third  march  he  found  that  he  had  overshot  the  boundary  and 
had  passed  from  Kalaii  Amwa  to  Yangbilu  State. 

The  Yangbilu  State  Secretary  had  been  sent  out  to  try  to  enter 
into  fresh  negotiations.  He  now  suddenly  reappeared  in  the  camp 
and  explained  that  he  had  come  to  attend  to  the  Resident's  wants 
in  the  Yangbilu  territories.  The  Pachok,  he  said,  had  vanished 
across  the  border  to  the  East,  whereas  the  Resident  had  been 
marching  to  the  South.  He  now  counselled  waiting  till  next  year. 
The  Pachok,  it  appeared,  according  to  the  State  Secretary,  had 
been  consulting  astrologers  and  had  been  told  by  them  that  the 
next  five  weeks  were  unlucky  for  meeting  with  strangers. 

'  Unlucky  for  meeting  with  strangers  !  '  growled  the  Political 
Officer.  '  What  has  he  left  his  State  for,  then  ?  He  is  going  among 
strangers  over  there.' 

'  His  chief  wife  is  daughter  of  the  ruler  in  that  country,'  said  the 
Secretary.  '  He  was  married  to  her  by  his  parents  many  years  ago. 
His  father-in-law  is  a  very  experienced  man,  and  has  been  to  China  I 
two  or  three  times.  I  think  he  goes  to  consult  him.' 

The  Political  Agent  snorted  with  rage.    '  I  am  going  back  through  j 
Yangbilu,'  he  said.  '  Your  Chief  said  that  you  would  arrange  every- U 
thing  for  me,  and  now  as  far  as  I  can  see  we  are  farther  off  a  settle- 1 
ment  than  we  were  before,  farther  off  than  we  were  four  years 
ago.' 

'  The  Yangbilu  Lord  will  be  very  pleased  to  see  you,'  said  the  i 
State  Secretary  calmly ;  '  I  go  before  to  prepare  for  your  visit,  if  you  | 
will  permit  it.' 

It  was  fifty  or  sixty  miles  to  the  Yangbilu  capital,  over  rather  i 
broken  country,  with   no   roads  better  than  foot-tracks,  but  thej 
Secretary,  mounted  on  an  ambling  pony,  got  there  early  on  thej 
following  day.     He  told  his  Chief  that  the  Political  Agent  was  in 
a  very  great  rage.    '  I  do  not  understand  the  ways  of  these  foreigners.  I 
0  Lord,'  he  remarked  resentfully.     '  Instead  of  seizing  everything 
in  the  country  and  hiring  others  to  catch  the  Pachok,  he  talks  to 
common  people,  mere  cultivators,  as  if  they  were  sensible  beings, 
and  for  me,  our  Lord's  State  Secretary,  he  has  no  words  but  abuse. 
In  former  times,  if  a  Chief  did  not  obey  commands,  another  would 
have  been  appointed  in  his  place  and  told  to  drive  the  disobedient 
man  out.     There  would  have  been  no  calling  State  officials  to  hear  j 
monks'  talk.    They  would  have  been  told  to  bring  their  master  in,  or 
go  to  prison  themselves.     But  he,  the  Resident,  talks  to  them  as  if  | 
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he  wanted  favours,  and  yet  he  has  guns  and  fighting  men  who  are  not 
afraid  of  anything.  It  is  very  strange.  Now  he  will  come  to  you 
and  ask  you  to  write  to  the  Pachok  and  ask  him  to  come.  He  told 
me  he  was  going  to  do  so.  With  the  permission  of  our  Lord,  who  is 
the  Lord,  I  will  ask  to  be  allowed  to  be  ill  when  he  arrives.  I  am 
wearied  with  skimble  skamble  talk.' 

Yangbilu  chuckled.  He  had  a  very  boisterous  laugh.  '  You 
must  be  there,'  he  said, '  but  you  need  not  listen,  if  you  don't  want  to. 
But  we  had  better  settle  the  matter  for  him,  without  writing  letters. 
I  will  send  you  to  do  it.  The  Pachok  owes  me  debts  for  two  years 
now.  The  Eesident  will  be  very  pleased.' 

'  Whatever  our  Lord,  who  is  the  Lord,  chooses  to  order,'  said  the 
State  Secretary. 

The  Resident  came  in  a  couple  of  days  later.  The  Chief  met 
him  outside  the  town  and  condoled  with  him  on  the  hardships  he 
had  undergone. 

'  Hardships,'  said  the  Resident, '  I  don't  call  this  marching  about 
hardship.  But  I  should  b'ke  to  settle  affairs  with  Kalaii  Amwa.  I 
thought  that,  with  the  assistance  of  your  State  Secretary,  we  should 
have  arranged  a  meeting.  But  the  Pachok  has  gone  over  the  frontier 
and  there  is  no  settlement  whatever.' 

'  He  is  very  ill-mannered,'  said  Yangbilu.  '  He  always  was  a 
very  jungle  creature.  I  will  make  a  proposal  to  you  when  you  have 
recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  your  journey.  Now  I  will  escort  you 
to  the  place  that  has  been  prepared.' 

'  Let  us  settle  it  now,'  said  the  Political  Agent.  '  I  have  wasted 
a  whole  month,  absolutely  wasted  the  whole  time,  and  yet  I  have 
done  nothing  with  the  Pachok.  What  do  you  propose  ?  ' 

*  I  will  send  a  party  of  men  under  our  Secretary.' 

4  Oh,  your  Secretary.  He  is  a  very  intelligent  well-meaning  man 
and  has  been  of  great  use  to  me,  but  he  has  not  much  influence  with 
the  Pachok,  I  am  afraid.' 

*  This  time  he  will  succeed,'  said  Yangbilu, '  I  myself  will  explain 
the  procedure  to  him.' 

1  Well,  I  shall  be  greatly  indebted  to  you  if  you  manage  it. 
I  can't  stay  here  long.  I  should  have  been  back  in  headquarters 
a  fortnight  or  so  ago.  I  will  call  upon  you  to-morrow.  Is  there 
any  business  of  importance  to  discuss  ?  ' 

1  There  is  nothing  of  moment,'  said  Yangbilu.  '  I  take  my  leave. 
I  have  received  fifty  rifles  from  the  Local  Government.  They  came 
with  a  letter  saying  you  were  far  away,  and  so  they  were  sent  direct 
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to  me.  The  letter  said  they  were  given  to  me  in  order  that  I  may 
consolidate  my  position  and  maintain  good  order.' 

'  They  sent  the  guns,  did  they  ?  There  was  some  correspondence 
about  them.  Fifty,  you  said  ?  Well,  the  Governor  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  use  them  wisely  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  good 
government,  and  for  the  suppression  of  crime.  I  will  send  you  a  note 
on  the  subject  when  I  have  had  breakfast.  Have  you  ammunition 
for  them  ? ' 

'  Owing  to  the  ^Resident's  might,  glory,  and  magnificence,  we 
have  abundance  of  powder  and  there  were  ten  bullock-loads  of 
lead  received  from  Katmau  two  days  ago.  Two  boxes  of  caps 
were  sent,  by  the  munificence  of  Government,  with  each  gun.' 

'  Oh,  very  well.  1  must  go  and  wash.  I've  come  fifteen  miles 
this  morning,  and  shot  for  the  first  hour  or  two,  till  it  got  hot. 
It  is  a  very  hot  State  yours,  Chief.' 

The  Political  Agent  only  stayed  two  days  at  Yangbilu  and  then 
went  straight  back  to  Headquarters.  He  had  got  over  his  irrita- 
tion about  the  Pachok  fiasco,  and  said  no  more  about  it.  As  he 
rode  off,  however,  he  called  out :  '  Now,  Chief,  you  will  do  all  you 
can  to  bring  that  troublesome  relation  of  yours  to  reason,  won't 
you  ?  It  really  is  too  absurd  that  he  should  refuse  to  recognise  all 
authority  as  he  does.' 

'  1  have  given  my  promise,'  said  the  Chief. 

A  month  later  news  came  that  an  armed  force  was  marching 
through  Kalaii  Amwa,  burning  the  villages  and  driving  off  the 
cattle.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  the  ^Resident's  clerk  came  into  the 
office  and  said,  in  a  state  of  decorous  excitement :  '  The  Pachok  has 
camped  in  the  bazaar,  your  Honour,  and  begs  to  be  allowed  to 
make  obeisance  at  your  Honour's  feet.' 

'  The  Pachok  !  These  dacoits  have  driven  him  out,  have  they  ? 
People  from  over  the  border,  I  suppose.  He  had  better  have 
submitted  to  us.  Now  we  shall  have  to  have  an  expedition  in 
the  rains.' 

'  1  have  not  met  him,  your  Honour.  Men  say  that  he  is  very 
exhausted.  He  came  without  resting,  day  and  night.' 

'  Let  him  come  after  breakfast.  Has  he  many  men  with 
him  ? ' 

'  Only  half  score  or  dozen.     They  talk  others  come  behind.' 

'  Very  well,  I  will  see  him  on  the  verandah.  It's  too  shaky  in 
here.  The  whole  lot  will  want  to  come  in,  I  expect.' 

Government  had  not  yet  built  the  Political  Agent  a  house.    He 
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lived  in  a  hut  made  entirely  of  bamboos,  with  a  floor  made  of 
split  bamboos  flattened  out  to  make  an  exasperating  substitute 
for  planks,  and  laid  across  a  sort  of  gridiron  of  other  bamboos 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground.  Everything  undulated  when 
anyone  moved,  and  to  have  a  steady  table  it  was  necessary  to 
prolong  the  legs  down  to  the  earth  beneath.  Chairs  had  to  have 
shoes  put  on  them  to  prevent  the  legs  from  slipping  through. 
The  verandah  was  safer,  because  it  was  long  and  narrow  and  had 
a  floor  of  its  own,  some  inches  lower  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
house,  and  the  commotion  of  any  one  moving  did  not  extend 
so  far. 

The  Pachok  came  in  with  four  others,  two  of  whom  the  Resident 
recognised  as  the  Cousin  and  the  Brother-in-law.  About  a  dozen 
others  huddled  together  at  the  foot  of  the  verandah  steps.  The 
Chief  was  a  round  little  bundle  of  a  man,  whose  figure  suggested 
a  quail  and  his  head  a  decorative  turnip.  He  wore  brocade  trousers 
splashed  with  mud  and  a  sodden  fur  coat,  and  had  a  general 
appearance  of  not  having  washed  or  attended  to  his  toilet  for 
some  days. 

He  sat  down  on  the  floor,  and  when  he  was  motioned  to  a 
chair  first  sat  on  the  extreme  edge  of  it,  and  then  drew  his  feet  up 
and  sat  upon  them,  theoretical  Pasha  fashion. 

'  1  hope  the  noble  Resident  is  well,'  he  said. 

'  Thank  you,'  said  the  Political  Officer.  '  I  am  glad  to  see  you, 
but  I  cannot  understand  why  you  did  not  visit  me  when  I  was 
at  your  capital,  two  months  ago  in  the  hot  weather.' 

'  I  was  afraid  then.  1  thought  the  noble  Resident  would  put 
me  in  gaol.' 

'  I  promised  you  complete  safety.  But  why  do  you  come 
now  ?  The  commencement  of  the  rains  is  an  unpleasant  time  for 
travelling.  And  how  is  it  you  have  got  over  your  fear  of  being 
made  a  prisoner  ?  ' 

'  As  the  noble  Resident  pleases.  He  may  put  me  in  gaol 
now,  but  the  Yangbilu  State  Secretary  would  have  put  me  to 
death.' 

*  Yangbilu's  Secretary  !    What  has  he  got  to  do  with  it  ? ' 

'  As  the  noble  Resident  knows,  he  has  come  with  many  men 
and  guns,  and  is  ravaging  my  State,  carrying  off  everything  that 
can  be  carried,  and  burning  whatever  cannot  be  moved.' 

'  You  must  be  making  a  mistake.  The  State  Secretary  would 
never  dare  to  do  such  a  thing.  Yangbilu  would  not  allow  him.' 
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'  Yangbilu  and  his  Secretary  say  they  do  it  by  the  noble 
Resident's  orders.  Moreover,  the  noble  Resident  gave  him.  many 
guns.  We  endeavoured  to  resist  them,  but  we  had  only  few  guns 
and  those  not  good.  Moreover  they  sent  a  party  to  the  East,  so 
that  I  could  not  take  refuge  with  the  royal  father-in-law.  There- 
fore I  came  here,  knowing  the  noble  Resident  to  be  full  of  com- 
passion for  all  living  things.  He  may  put  me  in  gaol,  but  the 
Royal  Cousin  and  the  Royal  Brother-in-law  tell  me  that  one  is  fed 
regularly  in  prison.' 

'  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  '  said  the  Political  Agent, 
turning  to  the  Head  Clerk.  '  Do  you  think  he  is  quite  right  in  the 
head  ?  ' 

'  I  have  held  discussion  with  State  officials,  your  Honour,'  said 
the  Clerk, '  and  they  all  tell  me  jointly  and  severally  that  no  sooner 
your  Honour  have  finished  tour,  the  Yangbilu  Chief  collect  soldiers 
and  appoint  State  Secretary  to  be  General  and  send  capture  Kalaii 
Amwa  Chief.  He  made  proclamation  and  say  all  done  by  your 
Honour's  order  and  command.' 

'  Oh,  but  this  is  intolerable.  I  allow  nobody  to  do  any  fighting 
here  but  myself,  and  I  attack  no  one  without  just  cause.  Chief, 
there  is  some  terrible  mistake  here.  I  will  order  Yangbilu  to  come 
in  and  explain  his  conduct.  Meanwhile  you  can  stay  in  the  big 
rest-house  at  the  end  of  the  bazaar,  and  I  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied  with  food.  But  you  must  not  leave  this  without  my 
permission.' 

'  1  cannot  go  away  from  here.  I  have  no  food,'  said  the  Pachok 
stolidly.  '  I  have  no  State.  The  Royal  Cousin  and  the  Brother- 
in-law  advised  me  to  come  here.  They  said  you  would  provide 
me  with — accommodation  and  food,  on  condition  that  I  wore 
Government  clothes.  Therefore  I  came.  1  was  very  much  afraid 
that  the  Yangbilu  Secretary  would  kill  me  so  as  not  to  have 
trouble  in  his  State.' 

'  His  State !  It  is  your  State  till  the  Supreme  Government 
passes  orders  to  the  contrary.' 

'  The  noble  Resident  will  then  give  me  back  my  State ! '  said 
the  Pachok,  for  the  first  time  raising  his  eyes  from  the  floor  and 
staring  at  the  Political  Agent  with  comical  bewilderment.  '  The 
noble  Resident  is  beyond  belief  generous.  When  will  he  march 
with  his  guns  and  his  soldiers  ?  I  am  in  great  tribulation.' 

'  There  is  no  talk  of  marching.  There  will  be  no  need  of  soldiers. 
I  will  order  Yangbilu  to  come  here.  I  will  have  you  both  up 
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together  and  I  will  inquire  into  this  extraordinary  story.  You 
have  leave  now  to  go.' 

'  And  now,'  said  the  Political  Agent,  turning  to  the  Head  Clerk, 
'  write  a  letter  ordering  in  Yangbilu  immediately,  and  tell  him 
to  bring  in  his  State  Secretary  with  him.  The  letter  must  go  by 
our  fastest  runner.' 

'  I  will  submit  letter  for  signature  this  afternoon,'  said  the 
Clerk,  *  then  if  Ai  Taik,  our  fastest-footed  man,  goes,  Yangbilu 
can  be  here  in  ten  days.' 

About  a  fortnight  later  the  Yangbilu  Chief  came  in  riding  on 
an  elephant,  and  with  a  great  beating  of  gongs.  He  went  straight 
up  to  the  Political  Agent's  house  and  was  received  immediately. 

'  What  is  this  I  hear  of  your  invading  Kalaii  Amwa  and 
destroying  the  State  ?  '  demanded  the  Resident  abruptly. 

'  The  noble  Resident  knows  very  well  that  he  ordered  me  to 
secure  the  submission  of  the  Pachok.' 

Yangbilu  was  a  broad,  burly  man,  with  a  fat,  good-humoured 
face,  deeply  pitted  with  smallpox.  He  had  come  in  beaming 
all  over  and  with  a  haw-haw  laugh  that  had  become  a  habit  with 
liim.  The  laugh  stopped,  the  grin  faded  away,  and  his  eyes 
rounded  themselves  with  something  like  aggrieved  remonstrance 
against  the  Political  Officer's  curt  address. 

'  I  told  you  to  do  all  you  could  to  get  the  Pachok  to  come  in,  but 
I  said  nothing  that  could  justify  you  in  attacking  his  State.' 

'  For  what  purpose,  then,  were  the  Government  guns  given  to 
me  and  in  what  other  way  could  I  get  the  Pachok  to  move  ?  He 
would  have  stayed  where  he  was  for  ever.  I  have  known  him  all 
my  life,  and  I  have  never  known  him  go  anywhere  if  he  could 
kelp  it.  There  was  not  other  way.  Why,  I  specially  sent  men 
who  should  have  been  attending  to  their  crops  to  prevent  him  from 
flying  out  of  the  State  across  the  royal  boundaries.  Now  he  has 
come  here  as  you  wanted  him,  and  what  more  do  you  want  ? 
What  more  could  I  do  ?  '  said  the  Chief,  with  more  and  more 
protestation  in  his  voice. 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  believed  I  wanted  you  to  use 
force  ?  Why,  I  have  told  you  I  don't  know  how  many  times  that 
the  British  Government  has  come  here  to  put  a  stop  to  all  the 
fighting  that  used  to  go  on  under  native  rule  and  has  ruined  all  the 
States.  The  Government  will  be  very  angry.' 

'  But  I  have  been  helping  the  Government.  Here  you  have 
got  the  Pachok,  and  the  State  Secretary  will  see  that  Kalaii  Amwa 
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does  not  give  you  any  trouble.  You  were  very  angry  because  the 
Pachok  left  his  State  and  would  not  meet  you.  Now  you  are  very 
angry  because  he  has  left  his  State  and  come  to  you.  The  noble 
Resident  is  as  difficult  to  understand  as  a  woman.'  Reproof 
where  he  had  expected  to  find  praise  was  evidently  having  a  bad 
effect  on  the  Chief's  temper. 

'  It  is  you  who  do  not  understand.  There  will  be  great  trouble 
over  this.  But  if  you  did  think  it  necessary  to  drive  the  Pachok 
out — your  own  relation,  too — why  should  you  burn  all  his 
villages  ?  ' 

'  He  would  certainly  not  have  gone  otherwise,'  said  Yangbilu 
defiantly.  '  I  get  you  what  you  want,  and  now  you  turn  round 
and  abuse  me.  It  was  the  only  way.  What  happened  when 
the  noble  Resident  marched  through  Kalaii  Amwa  ?  You  burned 
no  villages  and  you  saw  no  people.  They  all  went  and  slept  out 
in  the  jungle.  They  all  came  back  again  when  you  marched 
away.  That  was  very  annoying.  The  noble  Resident's  ways  are 
not  understood  by  our  people.  When  we  want  a  thing  done,  we  see 
that  it  is  done,  and  we  don't  care  how  it  is  done  so  that  there  is 
an  end  of  it.  When  I  do  a  thing  for  someone  else,  1  certainly  do 
not  expect  to  be  abused  for  the  way  I  took  to  do  it.  What  does 
it  matter  about  the  burning  of  a  few  houses  ?  There  was  not 
anything  in  most  of  them.5 

'  Yes,  but  your  State  Secretary  carried  off  all  the  cattle.  That 
at  any  rate  was  a  serious  matter,  especially  at  this  time  of  year.' 

'  Oh,  the  cattle.  What  do  a  few  cattle  matter  if  affairs  of  State 
are  settled  ?  The  noble  Resident  told  me  that  he  thought  it  very 
urgent  that  this  question  should  be  settled.  The  Pachok  was 
churlish  and  now  you  are  quite  amiable  to  him.  1  got  you  what 
you  wanted  and  you  are  very  indignant.'  Yangbilu  was  getting 
more  and  more  excited. 

'  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  make  you  understand.  1  am  sure  that 
Government  will  be  very  angry  when  they  hear  of  this.' 

'  Well,  why  should  you  annoy  the  Government  by  telling  them  ? 
Why  seek  worry  ?  You  need  only  say  that  through  my  efforts 
the  Pachok  has  come  to  make  obeisance  to  you.  Then  you  can 
punish  him  and  dispose  of  his  State  according  to  custom.' 

'  The  matter  is  not  so  simple  as  you  think.  It  would  take 
a  very  long  time  to  explain  to  you.  I  will  tell  you  more  in  a  day 
or  two.  Meanwhile  you  must  want  to  rest  after  your  journey.' 
And  the  Political  Agent  rose  and  held  out  his  hand. 
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'  Very  good.  I  will  go,'  said  Yangbilu,  '  but  I  did  expect  to 
receive  thanks.' 

He  went  off  in  high  dudgeon  and  at  first  contemplated  going 
straight  back  to  his  capital ;  but  his  following  suggested  that  it  was 
an  unlucky  time  to  march,  and  got  the  local  astrologer  to  calculate 
that  the  fourth  of  the  coming  moon  was  the  earliest  propitious  date. 
Also,  on  the  advice  of  the  Resident's  Clerk,  they  suggested  gambling 
in  the  Chief's  quarters,  where  it  could  not  be  interfered  with,  and 
as  Yangbilu  was  banker,  and  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  sepoys 
and  local  officials,  hospital  compounders  and  establishment  clerks, 
contractors  and  coolies,  came  to  the  tables,  he  found  it  very  profit- 
able and  settled  down  quite  comfortably.  After  a  day  or  two, 
the  Pachok  came  to  visit  him  and  they  had  numerous  long  con- 
sultations. 

Meanwhile  the  Political  Agent  was  engaged  in  a  prolonged 
correspondence  with  the  Local  Government  over  the  telegraph 
wire.  He  announced  that,  through  a  misunderstanding,  Yangbilu 
had  attacked  Kalaii  Amwa,  with  the  result  that  the  Pachok  had 
come  into  headquarters  and  made  complete  submission  to  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Secretary  to  Government  wired  back  that  the  submission 
of  the  Pachok  was  most  satisfactory,  but  that  Yangbilu's  action 
was  so  highly  irregular  that  it  seemed  a  question  whether  he  should 
be  allowed  to  continue  in  charge  of  the  State.  He  also  inquired 
how  it  was  that  the  Resident  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  such 
high-handed  and  improper  proceedings. 

The  Political  Agent  represented  that  Yangbilu's  capital  was 
eighty  miles  away,  over  two  ranges  of  hills  and  some  very  boggy 
valleys,  nearly  impassable  in  the  rains.  He  could  not  get  early 
news  of  State  doings  with  his  present  small  establishment.  He 
would  also  urge  that  Yangbilu's  raid  would  have  been  impossible 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fifty  guns  presented  to  him  by  Govern- 
ment, in  spite  of  the  Political  Agent's  representations  that  the 
fewer  guns  there  were  the  less  chance  there  was  of  disturbances. 
The  guns  arrived  at  an  inopportune  moment,  and  Yangbilu  had 
acted  hastily  and  with  mistaken  zeal. 

The  Secretary  to  Government  ignored  this  and  suggested  that 
the  Chief  should  be  fined  heavily  and  that  the  State  Secretary  and 
others  mainly  implicated  in  the  warlike  proceedings  should  be 
sentenced  to  imprisonment. 

The  Political  Agent  said  that  a  fine  would  only  be  wrung  out 
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of  the  people,  who  were  quite  innocent,  and  that  the  State  could 
only  pay  a  quite  paltry  sum.  He  also  said  that  imprisonment 
for  well-meant  but  ill-judged  action  was  liable  to  misconstruction, 
and  outlined  the  unhappy  results  (as  detailed  by  the  Head  Clerk) 
of  Mr.  Smith's  proceedings.  He  strongly  urged  the  good  inten- 
tions of  Yangbilu  and  suggested  mere  sharp  censure. 

After  a  couple  of  days  the  Secretary  wired  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  countenance  in  any  way  violent  proceedings  of  this 
kind.  The  Governor,  after  careful  consideration  of  the  Resident's 
telegrams,  now  passed  orders  that  a  fine  of  Rs.  10,000  was  to  be 
imposed  on  Yangbilu  ;  that  the  State  Secretary  was  to  be  dismissed 
and  declared  incapable  of  holding  office  in  the  Chief's  service,  and 
that  the  Resident  must  explain  British  procedure  to  Yangbilu 
and  other  chiefs  in  order  ^hat  lawless  doings  of  the  kind  should  not 
occur  again.  He  was  to  use  the  greatest  discretion  in  the  matter 
and  report  how  these  orders  were  carried  out,  and  take  measures 
to  obtain  somewhat  more  expeditious  information  of  all  important 
matters  occurring  in  his  charge.  The  Pachok's  submission  was 
noted  and  he  would  be  confirmed  in  charge  of  the  State  of  Kalau 
Amwa.  His  own  actions  had  brought  punishment  on  him,  but  if 
the  Resident  thought  proper  the  question  of  compensation  from 
the  fine  levied  on  Yangbilu  would  be  considered. 

All  this  correspondence  was  carried  on  in  cypher,  and  the 
Political  Agent  had  to  do  all  the  cyphering  and  decyphering  himself, 
for  he  had  no  assistant  and  the  work  could  not  be  entrusted  to 
a  clerk.  He  had  therefore  a  great  deal  to  occupy  his  time  and 
saw  nothing  of  either  of  the  Chiefs.  When  the  final  orders  came 
he  was  so  depressed  that  he  thought  of  asking  to  be  transferred, 
but  before  he  did  so  he  thought  of  consulting  the  Head  Clerk  as  to 
the  probable  result  of  the  settlement. 

When  he  told  that  worthy  what  the  orders  of  Government  were 
the  Head  Clerk  said,  after  some  hesitation  :  '  This  is  very  trouble- 
some affair  and  annoying  for  your  Honour.  Secretary  of  Govern- 
ment under  punkah,  with  tiffin  in  office  box,  does  not  sympathise 
with  your  Honour's  burden.  As  for  State  Secretary,  it  does  not 
matter.  That  affair  can  be  arranged  by  Oriental  methods,  without 
prejudice  to  anybody,  if  no  arrest  made.  But  if  your  Honour 
insist  on  payment  Rs.  10,000,  Yangbilu  will  infallibly  kick  up 
disagreeable  row  and  neglect  payment  and  make  serious  bothera- 
tion. When  the  wind  blows  you  must  turn  your  back  on  it.  When 
the  sun  is  hot  you  must  stay  indoors.  Has  your  Honour  hinted 
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Secretary  to  Government  that  punishment  is  ideal  and  not  corre- 
sponding with  practical  situation  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  I've  had  a  long  confidential  correspondence.  You  know 
how  we  have  got  into  arrears  with  current  work.  I  knew  there 
would  be  trouble  from  the  beginning.  They  wanted  to  depose 
Yangbilu.  There  is  no  hope  of  better  terms.' 

'  Then,'  said  the  Head  Clerk,  '  with  humble  submission,  1  beg 
to  make  proposition.  Illustrious  Governor's  orders  say  your 
Honour  must  exercise  discretion.  Native  Chief  when  he  exercise 
discretion,  common  people  call  cunning  and  American  people  cute 
or  dandy  wisdom.  If  your  Honour  simply  command  Yangbilu 
pay  Rs.  10,000  it  will  not  be  discreet.  He  will  clamour  loudly  and 
gay,  "  Your  Honour  order  me  secure  Pachok.  I  have  done  as  your 
Honour  commanded  and  your  Honour  demand  money  from  me. 
This  is  ridiculous  and  1  refuse  to  consent.  Moreover  I  have  not 
got  the  money.  My  opinion  is  I  have  rendered  superior  service 
and  executed  Government  work."  Pachok  is  disobedient  loafer 
man.  Yangbilu  has  displayed  excessive  patriotism  and  worthy 
energy.  If  punish  zealot  and  reward  loafer  is  not  discreet.  More 
preferable  fine  Pachok  and  tell  Yangbilu  he  must  give  back  cattle 
and  robbed  properties.' 

'  Oh,  but  I  can't  fine  the  Pachok.  That  is  quite  impossible  in 
the  face  of  the  orders.  1  see  what  you  mean,  however.'  The 
Resident  grinned  to  himself  for  a  little,  and  played  some  scales  on 
the  table  with  his  fingers.  '  Yes,  that's  it.  I'll  tell  the  Pachok 
that  he  can't  be  restored  to  his  State  till  he  has  paid  for  the  trouble 
his  actions  have  caused  us,  and  that  will  be  assessed  at  Rs.  10,000. 
But  where  is  he  going  to  get  it  ?  ' 

'  That  would  be  one  way,  your  Honour.  He  must  buy  back 
cattle  for  his  people.  How  otherwise  can  cultivators  plough  fields 
and  grow  rice  ? ' 

'  Yes,  yes,  I  see  what  you  mean.  But  where  is  he  going  to  get 
the  money  to  pay  for  them  ?  ' 

'  Is  it  necessary  for  Government  to  get  money  ?  Yangbilu 
has  made  Pachok  submit  and  promise  obey  for  future.  Why  for 
Government  should  want  money  beside  ?  ' 

1  Oh,  ho,  that's  your  discretion,  is  it  ?  Not  let  the  money 
go  out  of  the  State  ?  Gad,  you've  got  it.  They  can't  object  to 
that.  You  ought  to  be  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  or  you  might 
promote  companies,  or  start  as  an  election  agent  for  a  carpet 
;er.  Yes,  quite  so ;  I  think  I  see  how  we  can  get  round  the 
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difficulty.  We  won't  communicate  the  orders  of  Government  to 
Yangbilu  just  yet,  but  tell  him  and  the  Pachok  I  shall  want  to 
see  them  together  in  a  day  or  two.  They  won't  mind  meeting,  will 
they  ?  ' 

'  On  contrary.  They  meet  together  every  day  now.  They  are 
too  friendly.  I  think  Pachok  make  bargain  with  Yangbilu.' 

'  Oh.'  The  Kesident  stroked  his  chin  and  looked  out  of  the 
window.  '  That  might  help  matters.  Very  well,  you  may  go — 
and  you  might  just  see  the  two  Chiefs,' 

The  Political  Officer  proceeded  to  telegraph  that  the  orders  of 
Government  had  been  received  and  would  be  carried  out.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  fact  that  Yangbilu's  intentions  had  been  good,  he 
would  recommend  that  the  fine,  if  imposed  to  its  full  extent,  should 
not  be  paid  into  the  Treasury,  but  should  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Yangbilu  State.  Road  making  was  much  wanted,  and  would 
increase  facility  of  communication.  Any  other  way  of  disposing 
of  the  money  might  be  mis-interpreted  by  the  people,  who  were 
better  acquainted  with  the  old  native  methods  of  extortion  than 
with  British  views  regarding  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and 
the  means  of  enforcing  them,  or  punishing  those  who  did  not 
observe  them. 

This  was  sanctioned  with  the  proviso  that  the  Political  Agent 
was  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  money  was  actually  spent  on  useful 
works,  and  he  was  to  report  on  the  way  in  which  the  money  had 
been  expended  at  the  end  of  the  next  open  season. 

Upon  this  the  Resident  summoned  the  two  Chiefs.  They  came 
together  amicably  enough  and  settled  themselves  down  in  chairs 
alongside  of  one  another,  as  if  nothing  had  ever  happened.  The 
Resident  then  said  that  he  had  reported  recent  events  to  the 
Local  Government  and  had  received  final  orders,  which  he  would 
proceed  to  read. 

The  Local  Government  was  glad  that  the  Chief  of  Kalau  Amwa 
had  at  last  realised  that  he  was  tributary  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  had  come  in  to  make  his  submission.  ^  But  his  long  delay 
in  doing  so  was  very  reprehensible  and  had  been  the  cause  of  much 
needless  expense — *  I  told  you  so,'  said  Yangbilu,  in  a  stage  whisper 
— and  annoyance  to  the  governing  power.  He  would  be  confirmed 
in  charge  of  his  State  and  was  carefully  to  read  the  terms  of  his 
Sanad  (letters  patent)  and  diligently  to  observe  them  for  the 
future. 

The  Government  was  seriously  displeased  with  the  precipitate 
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action  of  the  Chief  of  Yangbilu,  which  had  caused  much  misery  to 
a  friendly  State,  but  recognised  that  he  had  not  been  long  enough 
under  British  rule  to  realise  the  imperative  necessity  of  remaining 
at  peace  with  his  neighbours  and  abstaining  from  all  high-handed 
action.  Government  was,  however,  willing  to  believe  that  his 
intentions  had  been  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted  by  the 
State  Secretary.  The  actions  of  that  official  had  been  quite 
contrary  to  all  law  and  order,  and  the  Chief  of  Yangbilu  was 
immediately  to  dismiss  him  from  office  and  not  again  to  take  him 
into  State  service.  Government  had  been  inclined  to  make  an 
example  of  the  Chief  of  Yangbilu  to  the  other  rulers  of  States, 
but  in  view  of  the  considerations  above  detailed  they  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  fine  of  Rs.  10,000  would  meet  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. — '  1  told  you  that  it  would  be  a  big  fine,'  re- 
marked the  Pachok,  grinning  at  Yangbilu,  who  merely  signed  to 
the  bearer  behind  him  that  he  wanted  a  light  for  his  cheroot.— 
The  cattle  and  other  property,  wrongfully  taken  from  the  people 
of  Kalaii  Amwa,  would  be  restored  to  them,  and  Government  hoped 
and  believed  that  the  recent  events  would  soon  be  forgotten  and 
that  the  two  States  would  for  the  future  resume  the  cordial 
relations  which  had  formerly  existed  between  them. 

In  order  that  the  disinterestedness  of  Government  might  be 
clearly  shown,  it  was  ordered  that  the  fine  of  Rs.  10,000  should 
•he  entirely  expended  on  useful  public  works  inside  the  State  of 
Yangbilu.  The  Political  Agent  was  charged  to  see  that  these 
were  carried  out,  and  that  they  were  for  the  general  good. 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  the  Political 
Agent  said :  '  These  are  the  orders  of  Government  and  they  must 
be  obeyed.' 

'  We  have  heard,'  said  Yangbilu.  '  An  order  is  a  thing  that 
must  be  obeyed.  Ten  thousand  rupees  is  a  very  large  sum.  1 
think  it  should  not  be  called  a  fine.  1  expected  to  be  rewarded 
and  not  punished  with  a  fine.  1  have  no  money  here.  1  must 
go  back  to  my  capital.  The  Pachok  must  come  with  me.  We 
will  settle  the  details  together,'  and  he  looked  meaningly  at  his 
brother  Chief. 

'  Yes,'  said  the  Pachok, '  1  must  go  to  Yangbilu,  for  I  have  much 
property  to  get  back.  Moreover,  it  costs  me  much  to  stay  here 
and  my  palace  is  burnt.  1  must  see  the  Yangbilu  State  Secretary. 
No  one  but  he  knows  where  all  the  property  is.' 
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'  Are  you  sure  you  two  will  not  quarrel  if  you  go  together  ?  ' 
asked  the  Resident. 

'  Why  should  we  quarrel  ?  Are  we  not  relations  ?  '  said 
Yangbilu. 

'  I  never  heard  that  that  was  a  common  reason  for  being 
friends,'  remarked  the  Resident. 

Both  the  Chiefs  grinned  and  Yangbilu  said,  '  Well,  it  is  no  use 
quarrelling  until  we  have  raised  the  money.  The  noble  Resident 
does  not  want  it  immediately,  does  he  ?  ' 

'  There  is  no  great  urgency  about  that,  provided  that  an  instal- 
ment is  paid  reasonably  soon.  You  can  pay  after  the  harvest, 
I  suppose  ?  We  had  better  say  a  half  then,  or  three  or  four 
thousand.  Will  that  suit  you  ?  ' 

"Paying  money  is  never  convenient/  said  Yangbilu,  '  but  what 
can  we  do  when  Government  orders  ?  With  the  noble  Resident's 
permission  we  leave  to-morrow.' 

'  Very  well,5  said  the  Resident.  '  And  you,'  he  turned  to  the 
Pachok,  '  you  will  not  refuse  to  come  in  here  now,  will  you,  or 
run  away  when  I  visit  you  ?  ' 

'  1  will  hearken  to  your  golden  words,'  said  Kalaii  Amwa.  '  But 
it  is  useless  for  the  Presence  to  come  to  my  State,  for  it  is  destroyed. 
I  beg  your  leave  to  return.' 

The  two  Chiefs  streamed  off  together  with  their  following,  but 
they  did  not  leave  the  station  for  two  or  three  days  afterwards. 
Yangbilu  found  that  there  were  still  some  people  with  money  to, 
lose  at  his  gambling  tables. 

'  They  seem  to  be  very  friendly,'  said  the  Political  Agent  toj 
his  Head  Clerk,  looking  out  at  the  window  after  them. 

'  By  your  favour,'  said  the  Clerk.     '  I  took  upon  myself 
give  exhortation,  and  say  no  dam  use  quarrelling  ;  only  make  mo 
trouble  with  Government.     It  is  very  expensive  making  bobbery.' 

'  But  will  Yangbilu  pay  that  fine  ?  ' 

'  I  humbly  endeavoured  to  interpret  your  Honour,'  said 
Head  Clerk,  looking  at  the  Resident  side  ways,  while  he  gathered 
up  his  papers— he  made  it  a  rule  always  to  have  papers  to  gath 
up  on  occasions*  of  the  kind.      '  I  said ;  fine  must  be  paid,  bu 
not  essential  actually  to  give  money.     The  common  people 
make  road  and  bridges,  by  Chief's  order.     Then  Chief  can  say 
"Must  pay  poor  labouring  man."     Why  for  send  money  to  Head 
quarters  ?     More  economical  and  suitable  pay  coolies  for  publi 
works  as  by  Government  ordered  and  send  statement  expenditure 
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duly  certified  by  State  seal.  This  will  satisfy  Government 
fully.' 

'  You  are  an  infernal  rascal,'  said  the  Political  Agent.  '  Did 
you  let  the  Chiefs  believe  these  were  my  instructions  ?  ' 

'  I  would  not  dare,'  said  the  Head  Clerk.  '  I  said  this  was 
ordinary  civilised  method,  commonly  called  book  transaction. 
Only  intention  was  to  save  troubles  and  correspondence.  Secretary 
to  Government  will  be  greatly  pleased  when  reads  coolies  acquittance 
rolls.' 

'  Well,  it's  very  wrong,  but  I  suppose  it  is  the  easiest  way  of 
preventing  more  complications.  But  will  the  Pachok's  people  get 
their  cattle  ?  ' 

'  That  is  arranged  duly.  They  will  pay  ordinary  recovery  fee, 
due  according  to  customary  law,  to  those  who  have  found  cattle 
and  fed  and  maintained  until  owner  recovers  them.' 

'  Found  the  cattle  ! — more  villainous  fudging  !  Well,  1  don't 
want  to  hear  more  details.  We  can't  be  too  particular,  since  we 
are  in  for  it.  And  how  about  the  Yangbilu  Secretary  ?  He  is  to 
be  dismissed,  I  suppose.' 

'  Yes,  your  Honour,  already  dismissed,  according  to  Govern- 
ment order ;  but  Pachok  has  appointed  him  Chief  Minister  of 
Kalaii  Amwa,  on  grounds  experience  British  custom.  It  is  all 
arranged  so  as  to  save  face  and  prevent  new  tribulations.' 


26—2 
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'  Give  time  to  time.' — Italian  Proverb. 

THERE  are  go  many  gentle  proverbs  devoted  to  the  praise  of  Time, 
that  it  is  wonderful  to  think  how,  in  our  day,  that  comely  Titan  has 
come  to  be  regarded  by  the  most  of  us  as  our  worst  enemy.  We 
are  for  ever  planning  how  to  forereach  him,  to  get  the  better  of  him, 
even — in  the  extravagant  phrase  of  the  speed-at-any-price  maniacs 
— to  annihilate  him.  Those,  to  be  sure,  fail  to  see  how  the  consum- 
mation of  their  ideal  would  leave  them  exactly  at  the  point  from 
which  they  started.  Even  the  forty-minutes  girdle  round  about 
the  earth,  if  achieved,  would  soon  exhaust  the  excursive  poten- 
tialities of  existence  ;  and,  unless  science  is  prepared  to  deal  trium- 
phantly with  the  problem  of  penetrating  and  breathing  atmosphere- 
less  space,  one  fails  to  see  what  the  world  would  gain  through  a 
perfected  system  of  aeroplanes  but  the  tcedium  vitce  in  its  final 
and  quite  incurable  form. 

What  will  posterity  say,  we  wonder,  to  this  age  which  is  wasting 
devouring,  exhausting  its  inheritance  of  Time  ?  When  the  ideal, 
after  which  we  are  frenziedly  striving,  is  reached ;  when  motor- 
cars are  as  effete  as  stage-coaches,  and  the  net- work  of  the  mono-rail 
possesses  the  round  earth,  as  a  string  bag  a  melon  ;  when  aeroplanes 
fly  like  winged  arrows,  and  every  crack  in  the  topmost  Himalayas  is 
as  familiar  to  the  sixpenny  excursionist  as  the  parting  in  his  wife's 
hair,  what  will  be  left  for  him  to  discover,  to  covet,  to  apply  to  the 
aching  numbness  of  a  brain  slowly  petrifying  in  the  knowledge 
that  can  go  no  further  ?  There  will  be  nothing  remaining  to  him, 
indeed,  but  the  curiosity  to  devise  some  novel  manner  of  dying, 
which  he  will  evolve  while  cursing  the  megalomania  of  an  era 
whose  trustees  had  invested  the  whole  of  his  estate  in  one  ruinous 
speculation — speed. 

This  speed-lust  is  in  truth  a  very  real  and  uncomfortable  factor 
in  the  present  conditions  of  things.  If  one  were  asked  for  a  striking 
characteristic  of  the  modern  race,  one  must  name  it  prominently, 
for  certain.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  madness,  and  whom  it  seizes 
it  demoralises.  1  have  known  a  citizen  of  gentle  nature,  nervously 
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scrupulous  and  considerate  in  his  first  possession  of  a  motor-car, 
develop,  after  a  few  months  of  its  use,  a  callousness  as  to  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  slower  wayfarers  of  which  he  would  have  been, 
and  was,  utterly  incapable  formerly.  The  rapid  growth  of  this 
self-constituted  autocracy  of  the  roads,  with  its  startling  revela- 
tions of  an  innate  inhumanity  brought  by  circumstances  to  the 
surface,  has  been  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  phenomena  of 
modern  times.  But  yesterday,  it  seems,  the  limitations  imposed 
upon  mechanically-driven  road  vehicles  were  grudgingly  with- 
drawn ;  but  to-day,  as  it  were,  the  motorist  has  developed  from 
the  diffident,  apologetic  and  carefully  considerate  licensee  of  the 
morning  to  the  overbearing  insensate  Juggernaut  of  the  afternoon. 
Somehow,  during  that  brief  interval,  he  has  managed  to  give  currency 
to  the  fiction  that  the  roads  are  not  for  pedestrians  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  that  foot  passengers  are  to  regard  themselves  as  travers- 
ing them  on  sufferance  alone.  We  have  lived  actually  to  hear  the 
true  Juggernaut  opinion  many  times  expressed  that  children, 
choosing  to  wander  into  the  highways  and  byways,  must  look  to 
nothing  more  than  the  good  nature,  or  latent  humanity,  of  motorists 
to  spare  their  lives.  To  that  have  we  come — or  returned.  It  is 
like  the  prohibition  again  to  all  below  a  certain  class  to  carry  arms 
abroad ;  it  is  like  eighteenth  century  Paris,  where  in  winter  the  sleds 
of  the  wealthy  were  used  to  rush  by  the  narrow  ways,  with  no 
forewarning  but  the  tinkle  of  their  bells  to  Jacques  Sansculotte 
and  his  ragged  imps,  who,  unless  they  could  dodge  behind  a  corner 
or  tumble  into  some  sewer  of  a  doorway,  were  like  to  be  crushed 
against  the  walls  or  trodden  underfoot.  One,  it  is  true,  had  hardly 
looked  for  this  sort  of  reaction  in  England,  but  it  serves  for  the  signi- 
ficant and  melancholy  reminder  that  the  progressive  humanity  of 
any  age  is  never  more  than  the  leaven  of  the  few  very  good  and 
strong  in  a  bad  world. 

Or  else  are  there  physiologic  reasons  for  this  speed  craze  ? 
It  might  almost  appear  indeed  to  be  due  to  a  germ,  like  Russian 
influenza,  and  perhaps  appendicitis,  so  strangely  has  it  seized, 
and  comparatively  in  a  moment,  on  the  constitution  of  the  world. 
Fifty  years  ago  it  was  not,  or  had  not  passed  beyond  the  bounds  of 
reasonable  development.  To-day  it  enters  into  every  detail  of  our 
life  as  we  live  it.  To  have  anytime  on  one's  hands  is  to  be  intoler- 
ably afflicted.  To  speak  a  fully  equipped  sentence  is  to  be  accused 
of  unbearable  redundancy.  The  prolix  bore  of  this  morning  was 
last  week's  epigrammatist.  We  must  coin  the  blessed  minutes 
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into  pence  as  we  run ;  our  mental  aliment  must  be  bolted  in  para- 
graphs, and  our  physical  in  tabloids.  Where  leisure  once  lent  a 
studied  grace  to  correspondence,  a  flying  scrawl  excuses  X,  Y  or  Z, 
fluttering  in  the  midst  of  a  swarm  of  petty  distractions,  for  a  delayed 
courtesy.  A  thousand  expedients  must  be  contrived  for  condensing 
and  abbreviating  the  business  of  our  existence,  and  the  terms 
in  which  that  business  is  conveyed.  Bike,  'bus,  tram.,  pram.,  tube, 
are  some  of  our  staccato  vehicles;  we  snap  snippets  and  rapid 
lunches  give  us  indi.  Even  in  endeavouring  to  reproduce  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  spacious  deliberate  times  we  must  Podge,  for  short. 
Verily,  if  I  had  my  way,  I  would  make  this  clipping  of  the  currency 
as  indictable  an  offence  as  false-coining. 

It  is  our  modern  vulgar  interpretation  of  fast  living,  as  the 
physical  speed-itch,  the  cacoetJies  currendi,  is  our  insane.  Let  us 
get  on,  get  on,  get  on !  Whither  ?  We  don't  know,  only  let  us 
get  on — somehow  and  somewhere — use  up  the  hours,  cover  the 
old  earth  by  leaps  and  bounds,  exhaust  its  potentialities  with  all 
possible  speed,  and  then- 

Well,  what  then  ?  What  are  we  going  to  do  for  a  new  world, 
when  we  have  sucked  this  one  dry  and  thrown  away  the  rind? 
Yesterday  I  came  across  a  picture,  in  some  weekly  illustrated  paper, 
of  a  gentleman,  an  American  gentleman,  being  shaved,  and  holding 
a  telephone  to  his  mouth  and  ear  the  while.  There  was  an  economy 
of  time  !  Smart  fellow,  that ;  likely  to '  get  on,'  and '  do  '  his  world 
right  away.  In  a  year  or  two,  what  he  don't  know  about  it  won'l 
in  the  vernacular  of  his  race,  be  worth  knowing. 

With  these  thoughts  in  my  mind,  and  that  picture  in  my  mint 
eye,  I  went  to  keep  a  night  appointment  with  Professor  Kingsgat 
You  know  him  for  the  distinguished  scientist  and  astronomer- 
one  of  those  modern  Atlases  who  support  the  heavens  on  th* 
shoulders.  He  has  probed  further  into  the  cosmic  geograp] 
than  most  travellers  into  Tartary.  He  began  to  think,  where 
ordinary  intellect  sets  the  limit  to  its  excogitations.  He  hanc 
worlds  as  a  grocer  will  currants,  weighing  them  to  the  nicest  scruple. 
He  is  the  man  who  will  roll  a  system  round  his  neck  as  it  might 
be  a  comforter  ;  who  will  hang  a  comet  on  his  umbrella  for  a 
who  will  put  Saturn's  ring  on  the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand, 
that  in  his  trousers  pocket,  while  with  his  right  hand  finger-nail 
he  will  trace  you  a  canal  on  Mars.  He  walks  briskly,  kicking  up 
stellar  dust ;  and,  if  a  beggar  importune  him  for  a  trifle,  will  raise 
his  stick  to  the  skies,  and  hook  him  down  a  planet  as  indifferently 
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as  it  should  be  a  golden  pippin.  And  he  smokes  a  pipe  like 
any  lesser  man ;  that  is  a  fact  which  never  ceases  to  astonish  and 
reassure  me.  For  it  seems  to  speak  a  contentment,  on  the  part  of 
the  ultimate  human  wisdom,  with  the  leisurely  features  of  a  world, 
whose  glad  surprises  and  recurrent  sensations  of  pleasure  the  major 
and  meaner  swarms  of  us  are  in  such  an  insane  hurry  to  use  up 
and  cast  behind. 

The  Professor  enjoys  life ;  you  cannot  see  him  and  doubt  it. 
When  he  showed  me,  through  his  telescope,  the  moon — a  white 
sugary  thing,  pitted  with  a  multitude  of  little  pock-marks— there 
was  a  sub-conscious  vision  in  my  mind  of  the  man  himself,  in 
seaside  lodgings,  cutting  out  infinite  intricate  patterns  in  paper  to 
amuse  my  little  girl ;  playing  golf  on  the  sand-dunes  ;  appearing 
at  a  children's  dance  for  the  mere  enjoyment  of  the  sight.  So, 
when  he  told  me  that  these  marks  were  all  so  many  extinct  volcanoes, 
my  vision  of  Shelley's  *  orbed  maiden  with  white-fire  laden  '  received 
no  shock  from  the  knowledge,  but  was  merely  translated  into 
terms  of  aetiology  by  one  who  was  certainly  no  whit  behind  me 
in  a  sentimental  mundane  view  of  things.  For  romance  is  a  con- 
scious lie  only  to  those  who  lack  the  sense  of  proportion  ;  and  a  pit 
or  a  pore — we  have  Gulliver's  word  for  it — is  a  purely  relative 
expression.  We  know  how  he  regarded  at  close  quarters  the  skins 
of  the  Brobdingnagian  ladies  ;  but  none  of  us  of  to-day  is  ever  likely, 
unless  by  way  of  a  telescope,  to  approach  near  enough  to  the  moon 
to  criticise  her  complexion  ;  and,  indeed,  if  Sir  George  Darwin  is 
to  be  believed,  a  cycle  or  two  will  see  us  appreciably  further  from 
her. 

Now,  on  subsequent  occasions,  the  gist  of  the  Professor's  exer- 
citations,  at  least  as  they  affected  me,  appeared  to  embody  nothing 
less  than  the  moral  of  existence,  as  common-sensible  people  should 
be  ready  to  accept  it.  Wherefore,  having  a  normally  limited 
understanding,  and  no  official  correspondence,  so  to  speak,  with 
spheres  outside  my  own,  was  I  moved  there  and  then  to  the  wise 
resolution  to  anchor  my  reason  to  the  world  we  live  in,  since  just 
beyond  its  limits,  where  atmosphere  ends,  begins  madness.  And 
the  source  of  this  decision  lay  in  a  vain  endeavour  on  my  part 
to  think  in  the  continents  of  numbers  necessary  to  the  loosest 
appreciation  of  an  overwhelming  truth,  the  substance  of  which — 
barring  a  reckless  approximation  of  figures— had  presented  itself 
as  follows : — 

Our  own  little  system  embraces  a  circumference  of  (say)  twenty- 
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four  hundred  millions  of  miles.  We  are  a  pigmy  system  at  that. 
Thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands,  countless  thousands  of  thou- 
sands of  other  systems,  no  doubt,  embrace  each  its  circumference 
of  miles,  less,  or  incalculably  more,  and  everyone  separated  from 
its  neighbour  groups  by  distances  which  baffle  the  imagination. 
Consider,  now,  that  the  entire  firmament,  visible  to  mortal  sight 
through  the  extremes  of  mortal  ingenuity,  is  not  immutably  sta- 
tioned, but  is  itself  sweeping  onward — whether  in  a  straight  line 
through  infinity,  or  tracing  in  space  a  stupendous  circle — at  the 
rate  of  some  five  hundred  thousand  miles  a  day  ;  consider  that  this 
visible  firmament  may  be  only  one  of  an  indefinite  and  endless 
succession  of  firmaments  ;  consider,  finally,  as  you  can,  the  question 
of  infinity  itself — and,  then,  having  considered,  be  wise,  like  me, 
and  think  no  more,  but  settle  back,  with  a  grateful  sigh,  upon  this 
poor  little  abused  world  of  ours,  upon  which  all  our  hopes,  our. 
wonders,  our  sufficient  interests,  loves  and  affections  are  centred. 
'  Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale  her  infinite  variety,'  to 
those  who,  like  myself,  accept  time  for  their  most  priceless  pre- 
rogative, and  have  no  desire  to  anticipate  the  ages,  to  exhaust  the 
sources  of  wonder,  or  to  be  absorbed,  like  a  squirrel  in  a  wheel, 
into  the  wild  circumambulation  of  a  globe  which,  for  all  their  mortal 
uses,  is  the  only  one  they  can  ever  hope  to  possess. 

Whither,  indeed,  do  we  suppose,  that  all  this  desperate  hurry 
is  carrying  us — this  limitless  speed,  this  nightmare  of  winged 
vehicles,  this  tendency  to  recoin  all  our  verbal  currency  into  three- 
penny bits  ?  There  was  a  day  when  woman  was  on  the  side 
of  Time ;  when  she  loved  and  could  not  have  too  much  of  him ; 
when  she  loitered  with  him,  like  Vesta,  in  the  green  woods  of  Ida, 
and  found  her  full  content  in  his  leisured  philandering.  Now  her 
fondness  is  changed  to  enmity ;  all  her  ingenuity  is  devoted  to  a 
thousand  curious  ways  of  killing  him ;  like  Cleopatra  she  experi- 
ments on  him  with  subtle  poisons,  and  holds  him  for  her  slave  who 
was  once  her  master.  There  was  a  day,  again,  when  men  planted 
avenues  for  posterity ;  now  they  can  only  be  moved  reluctantly  to 
reafforestation  in  their  own  interests.  There  was  a  day,  finally, 
when  language  was  a  studied  art : — 

Praise  enough 

To  fill  the  ambition  of  a  private  man, 
That  Chatham's  language  was  his  mother-tongue. 

To-day  it  has  been  left  to  a  President  of  the  United  States  to  give 
his  vast  mind  to  a  calculation  of  the  monetary  saving  to  the  world 
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in  a  scheme  of  phonetic  spelling.  The  saving  !  Great  Mammon  ! 
And  what  of  the  loss,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Roosevelt  ?  But  that  is 
by  the  way  ;  and  in  the  meantime  we  are  clipping  our  currency  in  a 
fashion  that  would  certainly  meet  with  your  progressive  approval. 
To-day  I  bought  a  nosegay  of  daffs.  from  a  flower-girl,  on  my  way 
from  ordering  some  yards  of  lino,  from  an  upholsterer,  who  inciden- 
tally had  offered  me  a  piece  of  furniture  which  he  said  was  genuine 
old  Chip. 

The  monetary  saving,  good  sooth  !  Logically,  it  comes  to  this, 
exchange  three  syllables  for  one,  a  word  for  a  snap,  a  snap  for 
nothing  at  all,  and  presently  you  will  be  rich.  The  lamented  Mr. 
Merriman's  strong  silent  man,  who  only  looked  his  thoughts,  will  be 
the  plutocrat  of  the  future. 

Here  is  a  trifling  list  of  some  abbreviations  of  Chatham's 
language  as  they  occur  to  me  : — 

Specs,  turps.,  pants.,  mag.,  topper,  Co.,  fiver,  gent.,  cert.,  Jap., 
perks,  prep.,  math.,  impot.,  rugger,  soccer,  footer,  'varsity,  Deb-soc. 
(which  your  informant  is  told  signifieth  Debating-Society).  Cri., 
Troc.,  Pav.,  Cat.,  &c.,  &c. ;  to  which  may  be  added  all  the  signs, 
symbols,  and  titular  suffixes,  which  I  find,  in  Messrs.  Chambers's 
dictionary,  to  run  to  some  fourteen  hundred  in  number.  That 
may  be  admitted  to  represent,  in  bulk,  a  fair  economy  of  time  ; 
but  it  is  nothing  to  what  we  are  to  look  for  in  the  future,  when, 
the  world  explored  to  its  minutest  wrinkle,  we  shall  have  nothing 
whatever  left  to  talk  about  but  the  happy  old  days,  when 
IGNORANCE,  in  the  largest  capitals,  still  kept  some  undis- 
covered fields  and  pastures  for  imagination  to  browse  on. 

I  was  reading  lately  a  book  by  Mr.  Wells  called  When  the 
Sleeper  Wakes.  It  is  an  uncomfortable  book,  full  of  acute  reasoning 
and  savage  prophecy  ;  full,  also,  for  our  partial  comfort,  of  that 
quality  of  imagination  which,  once  launched,  abandons  itself  to  the 
magnificence  of  its  own  chimeras.  The  chimeras,  it  must  be  said, 
nevertheless,  evolve  on  logical  lines  ;  the  question  is  only  one  of  their 
development.  Too  startlingly  rapid,  one  would  fain  hope.  In 
Mr.  Wells's  eyes,  or  the  eyes  of  his  awakened  Cataleptic,  two  hundred 
years,  dating  from  the  present,  have  been  enough  to  transform  the 
whole  world  into  one  monstrous  tyranny  of  trusts — a  tyranny  made 
possible  by  an  unprecedented  accumulation  of  capital,  commanding 
an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  mechanical  sciences,  old  and  new, 
ind  a  merciless  employment,  one  must  suppose,  of  that  system  of 
linkings-up,'  of  which  we  heard  so  much  in  a  recent  diatribe  on 
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the  Chicago  stockyards.  Flying-machines  are  in  foremost  evidence, 
of  course,  centralisation  has  depleted  the  entire  earth  to  the  gain 
of  the  dozen  or  so  bloated  cities,  into  whose  enormous  congested 
veins  the  life  and  substance  of  all  things  are  drawn ;  the  myriads 
toil  to  procure  their  unnameable  luxuries  for  the  few. 

The  few — that  is  it.  The  tendency  of  all  cataclysmic  hurry 
is  to  compact  itself  about  a  centre,  and  the  faster  we  race,  the 
better  for  the  handful  of  keen  worldly  intelligences  that  know  how- 
to  take  advantage  of,  and  direct  and  concentrate  the  confusion. 
Who  can  deny  a  certain  inevitableness  in  the  picture  ?  That  way 
are  things  running,  if  at  less  break-neck  speed  than  in  the  imagina1- 
tion  of  the  seer.  Yet,  who  can  tell  ?  This  book  was  published, 
I  think,  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  To-day  the  aeroplane  is- 
an  accomplished  fact,  and  the  world,  the  supine  world  of  curiosity, 
only  waits  to  see  how  it  is  going  to  be  *  exploited.'  Trusts,  at 
least  in  America  (which  we  are  fondly  bid  to  hail  for  the  pioneer  of 
the  new  order),  are  so  ineradicable  an  institution  that,  if  its  Jere- 
miahs are  to  be  believed,  its  Norrises,  its  Sinclairs,  its  Churchills, 
there  is  scarcely  an  upright  judge,  director,  official  of  any 
sort  to  be  found  in  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  its  thirty-odd 
States.  Granted  that  these  men  do  not  romance,  is  it  credible* 
that  this  huge  continental  tumour  can  go  on  sweUing  and  festering,- 
and  not  affect,  through  its  arteries  of  commerce,  the  general  consti* 
tution  of  the  world  ?  The  poison,  indeed,  is  already  amongst 
Ten  per  cent,  rules  our  monosyllabic  morals,  and  the  voice  of  tht 
plutocrat  is  heard  in  the  land.  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,  if  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  talk  with  Liverpool  while  being  shaved  in  London 
but  if  it  is  not,  it  is  going  to  be.  In  the  old  days  fast-living  was 
accounted  a  vice ;  in  these  it  is  so  much  an  economic  necessity 
that  our  moral  sense  has  ceased  to  rebuke  it,  and  the  social  insti- 
tutions, age-long  founded  on  human  needs  and  amenities,  are 
losing  their  hold. 

Yet  they  were  good  institutions,  and  one  can  foresee  nothing 
but  moral  bankruptcy  in  their  loss.  It  is  possible  to  be  too  clever, 
too  up-to-date.  For  all  the  fond  and  earnest  inquiries  of  the 
psychists,  we  are  no  nearer  a  true  knowledge  of  disembodied  per- 
sonality than  we  have  ever  been  since  Pythagoras.  Primary 
origin,  or  creation,  is  as  profund  a  mystery  to  us  as  ever.  The 
world  alone  is  ours,  and,  living,  it  limits  our  scopes  and  hopes. 
Why  are  we  in  such  a  mortal  hurry  to  waste  our  estate  in  our 
first  years  of  its  possession  ?  Let  us,  in  heaven's  name,  slow  down, 
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disintegrate,  and  recover,  before  too  late,  our  ancient  sense  of  the 
sweet  and  sober  uses  of  time.  Let  us,  above  all  things,  restore  the 
ancient  circulation  of  words,  on  the  perfection  of  which  all  beauty 
was  founded,  before  we  come  wholly  to  revert  to  the  uncouth 
utterances  of  our  simian  ancestors.  But  perhaps  that  is  our  doom, 
and,  in  the  vast  cycle  of  events  we  shall  come  to  bark  and  curl 
tails  again  with  the  indigenous  type  which  we  are  racing  round  to 
rejoin.  In  that  case,  civilisation  will  all  be  to  begin  again.  I  shall 
hope  to  retouch  it  at  the  point  where  ignorance  made  the  tolerant 
and  considerate  gentleman,  where  ignorance  conceived  that  sense 
of  humour  which  deodorises  and  sweetens  the  natural  insanitations 
of  the  mind,  where  ignorance  was  still  capable  of  building  up  a 
beautiful  fabric  of  romance  on  the  ugly  insensate  rock  of  facts. 
And  in  the  meantime  '  the  music  of  the  moon '  still  '  sleeps '  for 
me  '  in  the  plain  eggs  of  the  nightingale.' 

BERNARD  CAPES. 
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BY  E.  F.  BENSON. 

CHAPTER   III. 

THE  garden  front  of  Grote  faced  south-east,  and  thus,  though  all 
day  the  broad  paved  walk  in  front  of  it  had  been  grilled  by  the 
burning  of  the  August  sun,  the  shadow  of  the  house  itself  had 
spread  over  it  like  an  incoming  tide  of  dark  clear  water  before 
teatime,  and  at  this  moment  three  footmen  were  engaged  in  laying 
the  table  for  that  meal,  while  the  fourth,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was 
talking  to  the  stillroom  maid  under  pretence  of  '  seeing  to  '  the  urn. 
They  were  all  in  the  famous  Osborne  livery,  which  was  rather 
gorgeous  and  of  the  waspish  scheme  of  colour.  There  were,  ii 
may  be  remarked,  only  four  of  them,  because  Mr.  Osborne  was 
still  in  London,  roughing  it,  so  his  wife  was  afraid,  with  a  kitchen- 
maid  for  cook,  and  only  two  footmen  besides  his  own  man,  for 
Parliamentary  business  had  kept  him  there  for  a  few  days  after 
Mrs.  Osborne  had  left  to  get  things  in  order  at  Grote.  But  he  was 
expected  down  this  afternoon  for  a  couple  of  nights  before  he  went 
north,  and  the  six  footmen  would  shine  together  like  evening  stars. 
'  Company '  also,  though  not  in  large  numbers,  were  arriving  that 
evening,  among  whom  were  Lady  Austell,  her  son,  and  Dora. 
The  latter  was  now  formally  and  publicly  engaged  to  Claude. 

The  house  was  three-storied,  built  in  the  Jacobean  style  of 
brick  and  stone  with  small-paned  windows,  and  the  brick  had 
mellowed  to  that  russet  red  which  is  as  indescribable  as  it  is  in- 
imitable. A  door  opened  from  the  long  gallery  inside,  which  was 
panelled  and  hung  with  portraits — inalienable,  luckily,  or  Austell 
would  have  got  rid  of  them  long  ago — on  to  this  broad-paved  walk 
that  ran  from  end  to  end  of  the  house.  On  the  other  side  of  it 
was  the  famous  yew  hedge  with  square  doors  cut  in  it,  through 
which  were  seen  glimpses  of  the  flower  garden  and  long  riband 
bed  below,  and  the  top  of  this  hedge  was  cut  into  the  grotesque 
shapes  of  birds.  A  flight  of  stone  steps  led  down  into  the  formal 

1  Copyright,  1909,  by  E.  F.  Benson,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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flower  garden  below,  which  was  bordered  on  the  far  side  by  the 
long  riband  bed.  Below  that  again  two  big  herbaceous  borders 
stretched  away  towards  the  lake,  on  the  far  side  of  which  there 
rose  from  the  edge  of  the  water  the  great  rhododendron  thickets. 
To  right  and  left  lay  the  park,  full  of  noble  timber,  which  climbed 
up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  opposite.  Across  this  ran  the  road 
from  the  station,  which  skirted  the  lake  on  its  eastern  side, 
and  passing  by  the  flower  garden  came  up  to  what  Mrs.  Osborne 
called  '  the  carriage  sweep  '  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  from 
which  two  wings  projected,  so  that  the  carriage  sweep  was  really 
the  interior  of  a  three-sided  quadrangle. 

The  warning  hoot  of  an  approaching  motor  caused  one  of  the 
footmen  to  disappear  into  the  house  with  some  alacrity,  and  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  Mr.  Osborne  emerged  from  the  door  into  the 
gallery.  He  still  wore  London  clothes,  dark  grey  trousers,  and  a 
black  frock  coat  and  waistcoat,  for  he  had  driven  straight  from  the 
House  of  Commons  to  Victoria,  but  he  had  picked  up  a  Panama 
hat  in  the  hall,  and  had  substituted  it  for  his  silk  hat. 

'  And  tell  your  missus  I've  come,'  he  observed  to  one  of  the 
wasps. 

He  sat  down  in  a  creaking  basket-chair  for  a  few  moments 
'  to  rest  and  cool,'  as  he  expressed  it  to  himself,  and  looked  about 
him  with  extreme  satisfaction.  His  big  high-coloured  face  was 
capable  of  expressing  an  immense  amount  of  contentment,  and 
though  from  time  to  time  he  carried  a  large  coloured  handkerchief 
to  his  face,  and  mopped  his  streaming  forehead  with  a  whistled 
'  Whew  ! '  at  the  heat,  so  superficial  a  cause  of  discomfort  could  not 
disturb  his  intense  satisfaction  with  life.  Things  had  prospered 
amazingly  with  him  and  his :  he  was  thoroughly  contented  with  the 
doings  of  destiny. 

He  was  still  '  resting  and  cooling '  when  Mrs.  Osborne  came 
bustling  out  of  the  house,  also  very  hot,  and  kissed  her  husband 
loudly  first  on  one  cheek  and  then  on  the  other. 

'  Well,  and  that's  right,  my  dear,'  she  said,  '  and  it's  good  to 
see  you.  But  you  are  hot,  Eddie,  and  is  it  wise  for  you  to  sit  out 
o'  doors  in  the  shadow  without  a  wrap  ?  You  were  always  prone 
to  take  a  chill.' 

'  I  should  be  prone  to  take  an  apoplexy  if  I  put  anything  else 
on,  Mrs.  0.,'  remarked  he.  '  But  my  !  it's  a  relief  to  get  down 
into  the  country  again.  Not  but  what  things  haven't  "gone  very 
well  this  last  week  for  me  in  the  House.  Commission  on  Housing 
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of  employees  !  I  had  a  good  bit  to  tell  them  about  that,  and 
I  warrant  you  they  listened.  Lor,  my  dear,  they  like  a  plain  man 
as'll  talk  common  sense  to  them,  and  tell  'em  what  he's  seen  and 
what  he  knows,  instead  of  argufying  about  procedure.  I  knew 
my  figures,  my  dear,  and  my  cubic  feet  per  room,  and  my  statistics 
about  the  health  of  my  workmen  and  their  death-rate.  I've  been 
a  common  man,  myself,  my  dear,  and  I  told  them  so,  and  told  them 
what  things  was  when  I  was  a  lad.' 

Mrs.  Osborne  was  slightly  aghast. 

'  Oh !  Eddie,  I  doubt  that'll  tell  against  you,'  she  said. 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it,  old  lady.  Everyone  knew  it  to  begin  with, 
else  I  don't  say  I  should  have  told  them.  And  equally  they  know 
that  they  come  and  dance  at  No.  92  when  Mrs.  0.  invites  them. 
Glad  they  are  to  come,  too,  and  my  dinner- table  is  good  enough 
for  anybody  to  put  his  legs  under.  But  all  that's  over  for  the 
present,  and  I  didn't  come  away  for  my  holiday,  which  I've  de- 
served, to  talk  more  politics  ;  I  came  away  to  enjoy  myself,  and 
have  a  breath  of  country  air.  Eh  !  it's  a  pretty  little  box  this. 
I  wish  I  could  have  bought  it.  I  should  have  liked  to  leave  a 
country  seat  for  Per  and  Mrs.,  after  you  and  me  was  dead  and 
buried.' 

This  turn  in  the  conversation  was  not  quite  to  Mrs.  Osborne's 
taste. 

'  Don't  talk  so  light  about  dying,  Mr.  Osborne,'  she  said, 
'  because  you  give  me  the  creeps  and  the  shivers  for  all  it's  so  hot. 
There's  a  host  of  things  too  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  before 
our  company  comes,  without  thinking  of  buryings.  There's  the 
two  pictures  of  you  and  me  arrived,  and  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  you'd  cast  your  eye  over  the  walls,  and  see  where  you'd  like  them 
hung,  and  we'd  get  them  up  at  once.  They're  a  fine  pair,  they  are, 
and  the  frames  too,  remarkably  handsome.' 

'  Well,  you  want  a  handsome  frame  for  a  handsome  bit  of 
painting,'  said  her  husband,  'and  finer  works  I've  seldom  seen. 
They  was  cheap  at  the  price.  Give  me  a  cup  of  tea,  Mrs.  0.,  and 
we'll  go  and  have  a  squint  at  'em.  What  else,  my  dear  ?  ' 

Mrs.  Osborne  poured  him  out  a  cup  of  tea  as  she  knew  he  liked 
it,  extremely  strong.  She  put  in  the  cream  first  and  stirred  it  up 
before  handing  it  to  him. 

'  Your  brother  Alfred  came  yesterday,'  she  said,  '  and  you  must 
be  careful  how  you  behave  to  him,  Eddie.  He's  got  a  touch  of  the 
lumbago,  and  it  makes  him  worried.' 
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Poor  old  Alf — cross  as  two  sticks,  I  shouldn't  wonder,'  said 
Mr.  Osborne,  sipping  his  tea  loudly.  '  Never  mind,  there's  Claude 
to  look  after  him,  and  Claude  manages  him  as  never  was.  He's 
wrapped  up  in  that  lad,  Maria,  my  dear,  and  I'm  sure  I  don't 
wonder.  Where  is  the  boy  ?  And  my  lady  Dora  will  be  here  this 
evening.  Lord,  Mrs.  0.,  my  tongue  can't  say  "Dora"  yet ;  it 
keeps  saying  "  my  lady."  I  seem  as  if  I  can't  get  used  to  it.  And 
what  other  of  the  lords  and  ladies  have  you  got  coming  ?  ' 

'  Well,  there's  Lady  Austell  and  the  Earl,  and  there's  Lady 
Thurs — Lady  May  Thurston  and  Mr.  Franklin,  to  whom  she's 
engaged ' 

'  Why,  we're  a  houseful  of  lovers,'  said  Mr.  Osborne  beaming 
delightedly. 

*  That  we  are.  Then  there's  Alderman  Price  and  lady,  just 
run  down  from  Sheffield,  and  Sir  Thomas  Ewart  and  lady ' 

'  Remind  me  to  get  out  the  '40  port,'  said  Mr.  Osborne.  '  Sir 
Thomas  likes  a  glass  of  that.' 

'  He  likes  a  dozen  glasses  of  that,'  remarked  Mrs.  Osborne, 
'but  pray-a-don't  sit  for  ever  over  your  wine  at  table,  Mr.  0.,  for 
there's  the — the — I  never  can  remember  the  name  of  that  quartette, 
but  they're  going  to  give  us  a  bit  of  music  after ' 

'  Lashing  out,  lashing  out,'  said  her  husband ;  '  you'll  make  a 
pauper  of  me  yet,  Mrs.  0.' 

'  Never  you  fear,  but  Dora  loves  music,  and  nothing  would 
content  Claude  but  that  I  must  get  the  quartette  down ;  and  don't 
you  look  at  the  bill,  Mr.  0.,  because  it's  a  scandal  to  pay  that  for 
a  bit  of  music.  And  then  there's  Percy  and  Catherine,  and  your 
brother.' 

'  Just  a  family  party,'  said  Mr.  Osborne,  '  that's  what  I  like. 
Family  party  and  an  old  friend  or  two  like  Sir  Thomas  and  lady. 
Times  change,  don't  they,  Mrs.  0.  ?  There  was  a  time  when  you 
and  me  felt  so  flustered  at  being  bid  to  dinner  with  Sir  T.,  that  we 
were  all  of  a  tremble.  Not  much  trembling  now,  eh  ?  Ah,  Maria, 
for  what  we  have  received  the  Lord  make  us  truly  thankful ! ' 

Mrs.  Osborne  did  not  at  once  follow  this. 

'  And  since  when  have  you  said  your  grace  after  your  tea, 
Eddie  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  Oh,  it  wasn't  for  my  tea,'  said  he  ;  *  I  was  just  thinking  oi 
everything,  teas  and  breakfasts  and  luncheons  and  dinners  and 
work  and  play  and  enjoyment  alike.  I'm  thankful,  I  am  thankful 
for  it  all.' 
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Then  Mrs.  Osborne  understood  and  held  out  her  plump  hand 
with  its  large  knuckles  and  immense  jewelled  rings  to  her  husband. 

'  Eddie,  my  love,'  she  said,  '  and  lor,  here  comes  Alfred.  Don't 
go  kissing  my  hand  before  him.  He'd  think  it  so  silly.' 

'  Silly  or  not,  Mrs.  0.,  here  goes,'  said  her  husband,  and  im- 
printed a  resounding  caress  on  it. 

Round  the  corner  of  the  house  had  come  a  queer  wizened  Little 
figure.  Alfred,  for  all  the  heat  of  the  day,  was  dressed  in  black 
broadcloth,  wore  a  species  of  buckled  goloshes  over  his  shoes  and 
had  a  plaid  rug  over  his  shoulders.  From  above  the  garish  colours 
of  this  rose  a  very  small  head,  which  would  have  been  seen  to  be 
bald  had  not  its  owner  worn  over  it  a  cap  of  Harris  tweed,  the 
peak  of  which  almost  came  over  his  eyes.  Below  that  appeared 
a  thin  little  aquiline  nose,  a  mouth  so  tight  and  thin-lipped  that 
it  looked  as  if  it  was  not  meant  to  open,  and  cheeks  so  hollow 
that  they  looked  as  if  they  were  being  sucked  in  by  voluntary1 
muscular  contraction.  His  walk  was  as  peculiar  as  his  dress ;  he 
moved  one  foot  a  little  forward  and  then  put  the  other  level  with  it. 
The  same  process  repeated  led  to  an  extraordinarily  deliberate 
progression. 

Alfred  was  Mr.  Osborne's  elder  brother,  older  than  him  by  some 
ten  years.  He  had  entered  a  broker's  office  as  clerk  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and  in  the  intervening  years  had,  by  means  of  careful  and 
studied  speculation,  amassed  a  fortune,  that  had  made  Mr.  Osborne 
on  a  former  occasion  remark  that  Claude  would  be  a  richer  man 
than  his  father  without  ever  having  done  a  stroke  of  work  for  it. 
For  Alfred  (unmarried  as  yet)  had  made  Claude  his  heir,  a  bene- 
faction in  return  for  which  he  '  took  it  out '  of  Claude's  father  and 
mother. 

By  one  of  those  strange  fantasies  of  nature  which  must  supply 
her  with  so  great  a  fund  of  amusement,  he  united  to  an  unrivalled 
habit  of  being  right  with  regard  to  the  future  movements  of  the 
stock  market,  an  equally  unrivalled  eye  for  the  merits  of  pictures, 
and  had  for  years  bought  very  cheaply  such  works  as  dealers  and 
connoisseurs  would  run  up  and  wrangle  for  at  Christie's  a  few 
years  later.  Here  the  inimitable  humour  of  the  construction  of 
his  nature  came  in,  for  well  as  he  loved  a  picture,  he  loved  a 
financial  transaction  a  little  more  dearly,  and  sometimes  he  had 
collected  works  of  an  artist  of  no  particular  merit,  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  when  dealers  knew  that  he  was  buying  them,  they  would 
begin  to  put  the  price  up.  Then  he  would  gently  unload,  and 
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leave  them  with  unmarketable  wares  on  their  hands.  He  delighted 
in  dealers,  because  they  ministered  to  his  recondite  sense  of  fun  ; 
they  did  not  delight  in  him,  because  they  never  knew  whether  he 
was  collecting  because  he  saw  merit  in  an  artist,  or  because  his 
design  was  to  make  them  think  that  such  merit  existed.  One  or 
two  had  tried  to  make  friends  with  him,  and  asked  him  to  dinner. 
He  ate  their  dinners  with  a  great  appreciation,  and  scored  off 
them  worst  of  all.  By  some  further  strange  freak  of  fancy,  nature 
had  made  it  easy  for  him  to  acquire  all  that  which  his  brother  and 
sister-in-law  could  not  acquire  at  all,  for  brother  Alfred,  in  spite 
of  his  ridiculous  clothes,  had  the  manner,  the  voice,  and  the  ways 
of  an  eccentric  and  high-lineaged  duke,  cynical  if  you  will,  and  of 
amazing  ill-temper,  a  fact  which  Mrs.  Osborne  delicately  alluded 
to  as  his  being  worried.  He  also  gave  the  impression  of  infernal 
wickedness,  a  quality  which  he  was  quite  lacking  in,  except  as 
regards  his  ill-temper,  though  it  was  an  undoubted  fact  that  he 
invariably  got  the  better  of  other  competitors  in  speculating  and 
picture  dealing  and  such  perfectly  legitimate  pursuits,  which  they 
might  be  inclined  to  attribute  to  diabolical  alliances. 

He  crept  towards  the  tea-table,  looked  at  his  brother's  hand, 
which  was  held  out  in  salutation,  as  if  it  was  an  insect,  rejected 
it,  and  sat  down  pulling  his  shawl  more  closely  about  his  shoulders. 

'  Fresh  from  your  triumphs  in  the  House,  my  dear  Edward  ! ' 
he  said.  '  You  positively  reek  of  prosperity.  You  seem  to  be  hot.' 

'  Well,  I'm  what  I  seem  then,'  said  Mr.  Osborne  with  great 
good  nature.  He  could  not  possibly  be  other  than  polite  to  brother 
Alfred,  who  was  to  make  Claude  his  heir,  even  if  he  had  been 
tempted  to  do  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  not  so  tempted. 
'  Rum  old  Alf  '  was  his  only  comment  on  his  brother,  when  he 
had  been  more  than  usually  annoying. 

'  I  gather  that  the  aristocracy  assembles  before  dinner,'  went 
on  Alfred.  '  Maria,  my  dear,  after  giving  me  tea  for  forty  years 
at  frequent  intervals,  it  is  strange  that  you  do  not  remember  that 
I  take  milk  and  not  cream.  Another  cup,  please.' 

'  Well,  and  how's  the  lumbago,  Alf  ?  '  asked  his  brother. 
1  Plumbago  I  call  it ;  weighs  as  heavy  as  lead  round  the  loins.  Not 
but  what  I've  only  once  had  a  touch  of  it  myself.' 

'  Very  humorous  indeed,'  said  Alfred. 

There  was  certainly  no  doubt  that  brother  Alfred  was  a  good 
deal  worried,  and  Mr.  Osborne  made  the  mental  note  that  his 
lumbago  must  be  very  bad  to  make  him  like  this.  Acid  he  always 
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was,  but  not  always  vitriolic.  But  luckily  both  Mr.  Osborne  and 
his  wife  were  proof  against  either  acid  or  vitriol.  They  only  felt 
sorry  that  brother  Alf  was  so  worried. 

'  Well,  well,  take  your  mind  off  it,  Alf,'  he  said.  '  We've  got 
a  lot  of  fair  dames  coming  down  to  cheer  you  up.  Lord,  Maria, 
what  a  rip  brother  Alf  was  when  he  was  a  young  one.  Opera  every 
night  and  bouquets  to  the  ladies  on  the  stage ' 

'  Libel,'  remarked  Alfred. 

Libel  it  was,  but  Mr.  Osborne  had  intended  it  for  a  pleasant 
sort  of  libel.  As  the  libel  and  not  the  pleasantness  struck  Alfred, 
he  abandoned  the  topic. 

'  Bought  any  pictures  lately,  Alf  ?  '  he  said. 

'  No,  but  there  are  two  I  should  like  to  have  sold.  You  and 
Maria ;  never  saw  such  daubs.  What  did  you  pay  for  them  ? 
Twenty-five  pounds  apiece  ?  ' 

Mrs.  Osborne  laughed,  quite  good-humouredly. 

'  Why,  if  he's  not  trying  to  buy  them  cheap  off  us,'  she  said, 
*  and  sell  them  expensive.  Twenty-five  pounds  apiece !  as  if  you 
didn't  know  that  the  frames  came  to  more.  You  and  your  joking, 
Alfred !  Take  a  cucumber  sandwich,  which  I  know  you  like, 
though  how  you  digest  such  cold  vegetables  at  tea  passes  me. 
Why,  I  am  reminded  of  a  cucumber  sandwich  for  hours  after.' 

'  Where  are  you  going  to  hang  them  ?  '  asked  brother  Alfred. 

'  And  if  we  weren't  just  going  indoors  when  we've  finished  our 
tea  to  look ! '  said  Mrs.  Osborne  cordially.  '  Do  come  with  us, 
Alfred,  and  give  your  advice.' 

'  I  should  recommend  the  coal-cellar,'  said  Alfred.  '  They  want 
toning.' 

'  Why,  and  he's  at  his  joke  again  ! '  said  Mrs.  Osborne,  with 
placid  admiration. 

There  is  probably  nothing  more  aggravating  to  a  man  in  a 
thoroughly  bad  temper  than  to  fail  in  communicating  one  single 
atom  of  it  to  others,  but  to  have  your  most  galling  attacks  received 
with  perfect  good  humour.  Such  was  the  case  with  poor  Alfred 
now ;  he  could  no  more  expunge  the  satisfaction  from  Eddie's 
streaming  countenance,  or  strike  the  smile  from  his  sister-in-law's 
powdered  face,  than  he  could  make  a  wax  doll  cease  smiling,  except 
by  smashing  its  features  altogether.  He  tried  a  few  further  shafts 
slightly  more  poisoned. 

'  It's  odd  to  me,  Maria,'  he  said,  '  that  you  don't  see  how  Sabin- 
court,  or  whatever  the  dauber's  name  is ' 
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'  Yes,  Mr.  Sabincourt,  quite  correct,'  said  Mrs.  Osborne. 

'  How  he  has  simply  been  making  caricatures  of  you  and  my 
poor  brother,  making  you  to  sit  with  your  rings  and  bracelets  and 
necklaces  and  tiaras,  just  to  show  them  off.  And  you  too,  Edward, 
there  you  sit  at  your  table  with  a  ledger  and  a  cash-box  and  a 
telephone,  just  for  all  the  world  as  if  you  were  saying  "  This  is  what 
honest  hardware  has  done  for  me  !  " 

Mrs.  Osborne  was  slightly  nettled  by  this  attack  on  her  husband, 
but  still  she  did  not  show  it. 

'  And  I'm  sure  Mr.  Sabincourt's  done  the  telephone  beautiful,' 
ghe  said.  '  Why,  when  I  stand  and  look  at  the  picture,  I  declare 
I  think  I  hear  the  bell  ringing.  And  as  for  my  necklace  and  tiaras, 
Alf ,  my  dear,  why  it  was  Eddie  who  bade  me  put  them  on.  No, 
we've  got  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Sabincourt,  I  do  assure  you.' 

Alfred  gave  her  one  glance  of  concentrated  malevolence,  and 
gave  it  up.  Whether  he  would  have  tried  it  again  after  a  short 
period  for  reflection  is  uncertain,  but  at  this  moment  Claude  came 
out  of  the  house. 

'  Hullo,  father  ! '  he  said,  '  I  thought  I  heard  the  motor.  But 
I  was  changing.' 

'  Glad  to  see  you,  my  boy.     Been  having  a  ride  ? ' 

'  Yes,  on  the  new  mare  Uncle  Alf  gave  me.  She's  a  ripper, 
Uncle  Alf.  I'm  ever  so  much  obliged  to  you.  And  how's  the 
lumbago  ?  ' 

Alfred's  face  had  changed  altogether  when  Claude  appeared, 
and  for  the  look  of  peevish  malignancy  in  his  eyes  there  was  sub- 
stituted one  of  almost  eager  affection.  And  certainly,  as  Mr. 
Osborne  had  said,  there  was  little  wonder,  for  Claude's  appearance 
might  have  sweetened  the  most  misanthropic  heart.  He  was 
dressed  quite  simply  and  suitably  in  white  flannels  and  white  lawn- 
tennis  shoes,  and  the  contrast  between  him  and  his  father  in  hi,? 
thick,  heavy  London  clothes  was  quite  amazing.  His  brown  clean- 
shaven face  was  still  a  little  flushed  by  his  ride,  and  his  hair  was 
even  now  just  drying  back  into  its  crisp  curls  after  his  bath.  He 
did  not  bother  his  mother  to  pour  him  out  tea,  and  instead  made  a 
bowl  of  it  for  himself  in  an  unused  slop-basin,  moving  the  tea  things 
with  his  long-fingered  brown  hands  with  a  quick  deftness  that  was 
delightful  to  watch. 

'  Four  lumps  of  sugar,  Claude  ?  '  asked  his  father.  '  You'll  be 
getting  stout,  my  boy,  and  then  what'll  your  young  lady  say  to 
you?  ' 
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Alfred  turned  a  glance  of  renewed  malignancy  on  to  his  brother 
as  Claude  laughed. 

'  She'll  say  I'm  taking  after  my  father,'  he  remarked. 

Alfred  gave  a  little  thin  squeak  of  amusement.  He  had  entirely 
failed  to  annoy  his  brother,  but  he  hoped  that  Claude  would  have 
better  luck.  But  again  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment ;  Mr. 
Osborne's  watch  chain  only  stirred  and  shook,  as  it  did  when  he 
laughed  internally. 

Claude  looked  about  for  a  tea-spoon,  took  his  mother's,  and 
stirring  his  slop-basin  of  tea,  which  was  half  milk,  had  a  long 
drink  at  it. 

'  Father,  I  thought  I'd  drive  the  Napier  over  to  meet  Lady 
Austell  and  Dora,'  he  said,  '  if  you  don't  mind.' 

'  Why,  there's  the  two  landaus  going,  and  the  brougham,  and 
the  'bus  for  the  servants/  said  Mrs.  Osborne.  '  What  for  do  you 
want  the  car  ?  ' 

Claude  flushed  a  little. 

'  Oh,  I  only  thought  I  should  like  to  drive  it,'  he  said.  '  It's 
a  smart  turn  out,  too,  and  Dora  likes  motors.' 

Mr.  Osborne's  watch  chain  again  responded  to  ventral  agitations. 

'  Blest  if  he  doesn't  want  to  give  his  girl  a  drive  in  his 
dad's  best  car,  to  show  off  the  car  and  his  driving,'  he  said  with 
some  jocosity,  which  drew  on  him  brother  Alfred's  malignancy 
again. 

'  It's  a  good  thing  you  haven't  got  to  do  the  driving,  Edward/ 
he  observed.  '  Why  shouldn't  the  boy  have  the  car  out  ?  I'll 
pay  for  the  petrol.' 

The  suggestion  conveyed  here  was  not  quite  a  random  libel. 
Alfred,  with  his  inconvenient  habit  of  observation,  had  seen  that 
the  cost  of  petrol  was  a  thing  that  worried  his  brother  and  promised 
to  be  a  pet  economy,  like  the  habit  of  untying  parcels  to  save  string, 
or  lighting  as  many  cigarettes  as  possible  at  the  same  match,  or 
the  tendency  shown  by  Lady  Austell  to  traverse  miles  of  dusty 
streets  in  order  to  leave  a  note  instead  of  posting  it.  And  Mr. 
Osborne  got  up  a  little  more  hastily  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
done  if  this  remark  had  not  been  made. 

'  Oh,  take  the  car,  take  the  car,  Claude,'  he  said.  '  Very  glad 
you  should,  my  boy.  Now,  Mrs.  0.,  you  and  I  will  go  in  and  see 
where  we'll  hang  our  likenesses.' 

Mr.  Alfred  waited  till  they  had  gone,  and  then  drew  his  plaid 
a  little  closer  round  his  shoulders  with  another  squeak  of  laughter. 
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'  I  thought  that  would  get  the  car  for  you,  Claude/  he  said ; 
'  that  vexed  your  father.' 

Claude  finished  his  tea. 

'  I  know  it  did,  Uncle  Alfred,'  he  said.  '  Why  did  you 
say  it  ?  ' 

'  Why,  to  get  you  the  car.  That's  what  I'm  here  for,  to  learn 
what  you  want  and  see  you  get  it.  There's  some  use  in  me  yet, 
my  lad.  Usually  I  can't  make  your  father  annoyed  with  me,  but 
I  touched  him  up  that  time.' 

Claude  could  not  help  smiling  at  his  uncle's  intense  satisfaction, 
as  he  sat  there  with  shoulders  hunched  up,  like  a  little  malevolent 
ape,  still  grinning  over  the  touch-up  he  had  so  dexterously  delivered. 
He  himself  had  got  up  after  finishing  his  slop-basin  of  tea  and  was 
balanced  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  one  slim  leg  crossed  over  the  other, 
and  his  hands  clasping  his  knees.  His  smile  caused  those  great 
dark  eyes  nearly  to  close  with  the  soft  wrinkling  up  of  the  flesh  at 
their  outer  corners,  but  closing  them  it  opened  his  lips  and  showed 
the  even  white  teeth  between  them.  Then,  with  that  gesture  which 
was  frequent  with  him,  he  tossed  back  his  head  and  broke  into  a 
laugh. 

*  Well,  it's  too  bad  of  you,'  he  said,  '  but  thanks  for  getting  me 
the  car.  It's  a  handsome  bit  of  work ;  they  told  me  at  Napier's 
there  wasn't  such  another  on  the  road  anywhere.  And  what  if 
I  do  want  to  run  Dora  up  in  style  ?  It's  natural,  isn't  it  ? ' 

Somehow  when  Claude  was  with  his  father  and  mother  he 
appeared  to  be  a  perfectly  well-bred  boy.  But  in  spite  of  his 
extraordinary  good  looks  and  the  perfect  ease  of  his  manner,  the 
moment  they  had  gone,  and  there  was  no  standard  of  that  kind 
to  judge  him  by,  he  seemed  different. 

'  It'll  be  a  pleasant  change  for  her  finding  the  house  comfort- 
able,' he  went  on,  '  with  servants  to  answer  the  bells,  and  half  a 
dozen  bathrooms  where  there  wasn't  one  before,  and  no  holes  in 
the  carpets  to  trip  yourself  over.  The  place  was  like  an  old  dust 
heap  when  the  lease  was  signed  three  weeks  ago.  But  you  may 
bet  I  made  the  furnishers  and  decorators  put  their  best  feet  fore- 
most, and  I  must  say  they've  done  it  all  in  the  best  style.  It's 
a  nice  comfortable  English  house,  that  is  what  it  is.  Mother  wanted 
to  have  no  end  of  gilding  and  kickshaws.  I  put  my  foot  on  that, 
and  Per  backed  me  up.' 

Alfred  shuffled  to  the  house  after  Claude  had  gone,  and  made 
his  way  to  the  dining-room,  where  he  expected  to  find  the  portraits 
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of  his  brother  and  sister-in-law  in  process  of  being  placed.  The 
gallery  through  which  he  had  first  to  pass  had  been  left  more  or  less 
in  the  state  the  Osbornes  had  found  it  in,  though  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  Mrs.  Osborne  had  been  persuaded  not  to  put  down 
a  carpet  on  the  polished  oak  boards.  But  she  had  had  her  way 
with  regard  to  a  few  Persian  rugs  which  had  been  there,  and  which 
she  pronounced  not  fit  to  be  seen,  and  had  got  some  nice  thick 
pieces  of  the  best  Kidderminster  instead.  Otherwise  the  Jacobean 
oak  of  its  chairs,  tables  and  book-cases  had  been  allowed  to  abide, 
nor  had  she  interfered  with  the  portraits  of  Wests  that  hung  on  its 
oak-panelled  waUs.  But  with  the  hall  it  was  different ;  and  she 
had  made  several  striking  changes  here.  There  had  not  even  been 
a  hat  rack  in  it,  which  did  not  matter  much  before,  since  the  Wests- 
had  not  entertained  there  for  years,  and  you  could  put  your  hat 
down  on  one  of  the  low  oak  chests.  But  Mrs.  Osborne  intended  to 
entertain  a  great  deal,  and  the  first  thing  she  did  was  to  order  two 
large  mahogany  hat-stands  with  a  sort  of  dock  for  umbrellas 
beneath,  which  she  had  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  door.  On 
the  white  plaster  walls  between  the  oak  pillars  that  ran  up  to  the 
roof  she  had  put  up  a  couple  of  dozen  stags'  heads  (ordered  from 
Roland  Ward)  and  half  a  dozen  foxes'  masks,  which  gave  the  place 
a  baronial  and  sporting  air.  The  light  from  the  two  old  bronze 
lamps  similarly  was  quite  insufficient,  and  she  had  put  up  four 
very  solid  yet  elegant  (such  was  their  official  description)  electric 
standards,  one  in  each  corner  of  the  hall,  while  over  the  central 
table  she  suspended  another  from  the  rafters  above,  slightly  eccle- 
siastic in  design,  though  indeed  it  might  suggest  an  earthly  coronet 
of  overwhelming  proportions  as  much  as  a  heavenly  crown.  A  few 
stuffed  tarpons,  killed  by  Per  in  Florida,  carried  on  the  sporting 
note,  which  was  further  borne  out  by  a  trophy  of  spears  and  battle- 
axes  and  bead-aprons  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the 
same  tour.  Finally,  she  had  introduced  an  enormous  early  Victorian 
mahogany  sideboard  for  laying  a  cloak  or  a  coat  on,  and  on  this 
also  stood  a  stuffed  crocodile-lizard  sitting  up  on  its  hind  legs,  and 
carrying  in  its  fore  paws  a  tray  for  cards.  This  had  been  a  birthday 
present  to  her  from  Mrs.  Alderman  Price  who  was  expected  that 
evening,  and  even  Percy,  who  had  such  taste,  had  said  it  was  very 
quaint.  So  there  it  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  mahogany  side- 
board, carrying  in  its  tray  only  the  card  of  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish.  But  Mrs.  Osborne  had  no  fear  about  callers ;  she  was 
long  past  all  that,  and  surveying  the  hall  only  this  morning,  she 
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had  said  to  herself  with  great  satisfaction,  '  I  declare  I  shouldn't 
have  known  it,  when  I  think  what  it  was  when  I  first  see  it.' 

Alfred  stood  and  looked  about  him  for  a  moment  or  two  when 
he  came  into  this  very  suitably  furnished  hall,  and  observed  with 
some  silent  amusement  that  Roland  Ward's  label  was  still  attached 
to  one  of  the  stags'  heads.  This  he  did  not  remove ;  indeed,  with 
the  end  of  his  stick  he  poked  it  into  a  rather  more  prominent 
position.  Then  he  passed  on  into  the  dining-room. 

The  two  portraits  were  already  hung,  for  Mr.  Osborne  had  seen 
at  once  where  they  should  go,  above  the  new  mahogany  sideboard 
which  was  like  that  in  the  hall,  and  was,  in  fact,  as  Mrs.  Osborne 
said,  '  its  fellow.'  The  windows  took  up  the  long  side  opposite 
to  them,  and  on  the  other  two  were  some  half-dozen  portraits, 
which  Alfred  had  in  vain  tried  to  buy  before  now,  but  had  found 
to  his  chagrin  that  they  were  inalienable.  There  was  a  Reynolds 
there,  a  Gainsborough,  a  couple  of  Romneys,  and  all  had  about 
them  that  indefinable  air  of  race  and  breeding  which  the  old 
English  masters,  lucky  perhaps  in  their  sitters,  or  at  any  rate  in 
their  own  quality  of  vision,  render  so  superbly.  Till  this  evening 
the  third  wall  had  been  empty ;  now  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osborne,  she 
in  all  her  jewels,  he  with  the  telephone  and  ledger,  shone  there. 

Alfred  glanced  round  the  room,  but  his  eye  came  back  to  these 
two  portraits.  Sabincourt,  that  superb  modern  artist,  had  done 
the  sitters  justice,  justice  so  rough  that  it  might  be  taken  for 
revenge.  Mrs.  Osborne  sat  full  face  with  her  white  hair  gathered 
beneath  the  all-round  tiara  of  diamonds  that  she  felt  to  be  so 
heavy.  Close  round  her  neck  was  the  Land's  End  necklace,  but 
a  rope  of  peails  reached  to  her  waist  and  was  fastened  there  by  an 
immense  ruby.  Her  large  pillowy  arms  were  bare  to  the  shoulder  ; 
in  one  hand  she  held  the  Perigaud  fan,  but  it  was  so  grasped  that 
the  rings  on  the  hand  that  held  it  as  well  as  the  bracelets  were  in 
evidence.  The  other  lay  negligently,  knuckles  upwards,  on  the 
carved  arm  of  her  chair.  Her  face  wore  an  expression  of  fatuous 
content,  and  it  was  extremely  like  her,  cruelly  like  her.  And 
Edward  had  fared  as  well  (or  as  badly)  at  the  eminent  hands  of  the 
artist.  A  vulgar  kindly  face  peered  into  his  ledger,  and  as  his  wife 
said,  you  could  almost  hear  the  telephone  bell  ring. 

Alfred  seemed  fascinated  by  the  sight  of  the  portraits,  or  rather 
by  the  sight  of  them  in  contrast  with  the  others.  He  turned  on 
the  electric  light  which  was  attached  to  their  frames,  and  drawing 
a  chair  from  the  table,  sat  down  to  observe  them.  Then  he  Bud- 
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denly  broke  into  a  spasm  of  noiseless  laughter,  and  slapped  his 
thin  thigh  with  his  withered  little  hand. 

After  a  while  he  rose. 

'  But  I'll  get  Sabincourt  to  paint  one  of  Claude/  he  said  to 
himself,  '  and  then  ask  any  of  these  dealer-fools  if  it's  a  West  or 
an  Osborne,  bless  his  handsome  face.' 

Dinner  that  night  was  an  extremely  lengthy  affair,  but  '  in- 
formal-like,  quite  a  family  party,'  as  Mrs.  Osborne  explained  to 
several  of  her  guests,  as  she  informed  them  whom  they  were  to  take 
in  or  be  taken  in  by.  May  Thurston  was  furnished  with  the  most 
complete  explanation. 

'  I  thought  we'd  all  be  comfortable  and  not  stuck  up,  Lady 
Th — Lady  May,  now  that  we've  left  London  behind  us,'  she  said, 
'  and  though  I'm  well  aware,  my  dear,  that  Sir  Thomas  ought  to 
take  you  in,  by  reason  of  your  rank,  since  Mr.  0.  takes  in  Lady 
Austell,  and  the  Earl  me,  I  thought  you'd  not  be  ill-pleased  if  I 
passed  you  off  with  your  young  man,  same  as  I've  treated  Lady 
Dora  in  sending  her  in  with  Claude.  And  so  all  you  young  people 
will  be  together,  and  a  merry  time  you'll  have,  I'll  be  bound. 
Ah,  there  is  Sir  Thomas  ;  I  must  explain  to  him.' 

Sir  Thomas  cared  little  for  precedence,  but  much  for  his  dinner 
and  more  for  his  wine.  He  was  considered  quite  a  courtier  in 
manner  at  Sheffield,  and  bowed  to  Mrs.  Osborne  on  the  conclusion 
of  her  explanation. 

'  When  Mr.  Osborne  has  the  ordering  of  the  wines,  and  Mrs. 
Osborne  the  commanding  of  the  victuals,'  he  said  handsomely, 
'  he  would  be  a  man  what's  hard  to  please  if  he  wasn't  very  well 
content.  And  to  take  in  Mrs.  Percy  is  an  opportunity,  I  may  say, 
of  studying  refinement  and  culture  that  doesn't  often ' 

Here  Mrs.  Percy  herself  entered  the  room,  close  to  where  they 
were  standing,  and  he  broke  off,  conscious  of  some  slight  relief, 
for  he  was  one  of  those  people  who  can  very  easily  get  into  a  long 
sentence,  but  find  it  hard  to  rescue  themselves  from  being  strangled 
by  it  when  once  there. 

'  But  speak  of  an  angel,'  he  added, '  and  there  comes  a  fluttering 
of  wings.' 

Thereafter  the  '  gathering  of  the  clans,'  as  Mr.  Osborne  usually 
expressed  the  assembly  of  guests  for  dinner,  came  thick,  but  before 
they  were  gathered  a  deafening  gong  announced  that  dinner  was 
gathered  too.  Austell,  with  his  weak  pale  face,  came  last  but  one, 
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and  finally  his  mother  made  her  slow  and  impressive  entry.  She 
looked  like  an  elderly  dethroned  princess,  come  back  after  exile 
to  the  native  country  where  she  no  longer  ruled,  and  stretched  out 
both  hands  to  Mrs.  Osborne,  whom  she  had  not  seen  since  her 
arrival. 

'  Dear  Mrs.  Osborne,'  she  said.  '  How  glad  1  am.  Quite 
charming.  A  family  party  !  ' 

'  Clans  all  gathered  now,  Mrs.  0.,'  said  her  husband.  '  Let's 
have  a  bit  of  dinner.' 

The  dinner  was  served  throughout  on  silver ;  a  grove  of  wine- 
glasses stood  at  the  right  hand  of  each  guest.  In  deference  to 
Alfred's  lumbago  all  windows  were  closed,  and  the  atmosphere 
soon  became  very  warm  and  comfortable  indeed.  An  immense 
glass  chandelier  hanging  above  the  table,  and  studded  with 
electric  lights,  was  the  chief  author  of  illumination,  but  clumps 
of  other  lights  were  on  the  walls,  and  each  picture  had  its  separate 
lamp.  Sir  Thomas's  courtier-like  speeches  soon  ceased,  and  he 
was  content  to  eat  and  listen  to  the  cultured  conversation  that 
flowed  from  Mrs.  Per's  lips,  while  his  face  gradually  deepened  in 
colour  to  a  healthy  crimson  and  his  capacity  for  bowing  must 
certainly  have  ceased  also.  He  asked  the  butler,  whom  he  called 
'  waiter,'  which  was  the  year  of  each  particular  vintage  that  was 
so  lavishly  pressed  upon  him,  and  occasionally,  after  sipping  it, 
interrupted  the  welling  of  the  cool  springs  of  culture  to  look  codfish- 
like  up  the  table  towards  Mr.  Osborne,  and  say,  '  Capital  ninety- 
two,  this.'  And  then  Mrs.  Per  would  begin  again.  Her  talk  was 
like  the  flowing  of  a  syphon  ;  it  stopped  so  long  only  as  you  put 
your  finger  on  the  end  of  it,  but  the  finger  removed,  it  continued, 
uninterrupted,  pellucid,  without  haste  or  pause.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  most  respectable  solicitor  in  Sheffield,  whose  father 
and  grandfather  had  been  equally  highly  thought  of,  and  Per  openly 
acknowledged  that  some  of  the  most  chaste  designs  in  the  famous 
ornamental  tinware  were  the  fruits  of  her  pencil.  But  with  the 
modesty  of  true  genius  she  seldom  spoke  of  drawing,  though  she 
was  so  much  wrapped  up  in  art,  but  discussed  its  kindred  manifes- 
tations, and  in  particular  the  drama. 

She  gave  a  sweet  little  laugh. 

'  Oh,  Sir  Thomas !  you  flatter  me,'  she  said  in  response  to  some 
gross  and  preposterous  compliment  about  her  age,  while  he  was 
waiting  for  a  second  helping  of  broiled  ham,  to  which  Mrs.  Osborne 
had  successfully  tempted  him.  '  Indeed,  you  flatter  me.  I  am 
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quite  old  enough  to  remember  Irving's  "  Hamlet."  What  an 
inspired  performance  !  It  made  me  quite  ill,  from  nervous  ex- 
haustion, for  a  week.  I  had  a  silly  little  schoolgirl  "  Hamlet ' '  of  my 
own — yes,  I  will  allow  I  was  at  school,  though  nearly  on  the  point 
of  leaving,  and  I  assure  you  Irving's  "  Hamlet "  killed  it,  annihi- 
lated it,  made  it — is  it  naughty  of  me  ? — made  it  stillborn.  It 
was  as  if  it  had  never  lived.  How  noble-looking  he  was  ! ' 

Sir  Thomas  raised  his  eyes  towards  Mrs.  Osborne.  '  Best 
peach-fed  ham  I  ever  came  across,'  he  said.  '  Wonderful  man, 
wasn't  he,  Mrs.  Percy  ?  Great  artist,  eh  ?  ' 

Dora  from  opposite  had  heard  the  end  of  this. 

4  Claude,  dear,'  she  said,  '  who  is  that  nice  fat  man  ?  I  never 
saw  anybody  like  his  dinner  so  much.  What  an  angel !  It  is 
funny  to  me,  you  know,  coming  back  here  and  finding  you  of  all 
people  in  that  heavenly  car,  ready  to  drive  me  up  from  the  station. 
We  didn't  go  quite  the  shortest  way,  did  we  ?  Last  time  I  was 
here  there  was  only  our  old  pony-trap  to  take  me  and  my  luggage, 
so  I  had  to  walk.  And  do  you  know,  Mrs.  Osborne  has  put  me  in 
my  own  room.' 

Claude  turned  towards  her.  In  spite  of  the  awful  heat  caused 
by  the  shut  windows  and  the  rich  exhalation  of  roast  meats,  he 
was  still  perfectly  cool. 

'  I  did  that  pretty  well  then  ? '  he  said.  '  Do  you  remember  my 
asking  you  about  the  house,  and  where  your  room  was,  and  all 
that  ?  So  you  never  guessed  why  I  asked  ?  It  was  just  that  you 
might  have  your  old  room  again.  Such  a  business  as  there  was 
with  the  mater.  She  said  you  ought  to  be  on  the  first  landing, 
where  those  big  handsome  rooms  are.  But  I  said  "  No."  Give 
Dora  the  room  on  the  second  floor  beyond  the  old  schoolroom,  and 
you  won't  hear  any  complaints.' 

'  Ah,  that  makes  it  even  nicer  to  know  that  you  did  it,' 
said  she. 

The  conversation  round  the  table  for  the  moment  had  risen  to 
a  roar.  Mrs.  Osborne  was  tempting  Alderman  Price  to  the  sorbet 
he  had  refused ;  Mrs.  Per  had  got  on  to  '  The  Bells/  which  she 
allowed  (incorrectly)  that  she  had  not  seen ;  Mr.  Osborne  was 
shouting  the  year  of  the  liqueur  brandy  which  went  with  the  ice 
to  Sir  Thomas ;  and  May  and  Mr.  Franklin  were  wrangling  at  the 
top  of  their  voices  over  some  question  of  whether  a  certain  dance 
had  been  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  Lady  Austell  only  looked 
slightly  aloof,  and  followed  the  direction  of  her  son's  eyes  which 
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were  fixed,  as  by  enchantment,  on  the  picture  of  his  hostess.  And 
:he  crowd  and  the  noise  seemed  to  make  a  silence  and  isolation  for 
;he  two  lovers. 

4  But  it  was  a  business  getting  my  way,'  he  said.  *  I  never 
should  have  but  that  I  was  always  the  mater's  favourite.' 

Dora  heard  the  words  and  something  suddenly  jarred.  Some- 
low  he  should  not  have  put  it  like  that ;  he  thought  of  himself, 
le  took  credit — and  then  before  this  rather  disconcerting  little 
noment  succeeded  in  disturbing  her,  she  looked  at  him  again. 
There  was  the  cool  strong  face,  the  smouldering  eyes,  that  upward 
ilt  of  the  chin,  each  inimitable,  each  Claude  and  no  other. 

'  Favourite  ?  '  she  said.     '  Do  you  expect  me  to  be  surprised  ?  ' 

Quails,  out  of  season,  but  probably  delicious,  had  come  and 
,fone,  and  with  the  iced  fruit  salad  that  followed  port  was  handed 
•ound.  And  with  that  first  glass  of  port  Mr.  Osborne  rose  to  his 
eet. 

'  Now  it's  the  first  glass  of  good  old  port  from  Oporto,  Sir 
Thomas,'  he  said,  '  and  I  ask  the  company  to  drink  a  health,  not 
)f  this  happy  couple  nor  of  that,  as  we  well  might  do,  God  bless  you, 
ny  dears,  but  to  someone  else.  Toasts  I  know  are  in  general 
jiven  after  the  dinner  is  over,  and  I  hope  Mrs.  0.  has  got  a  savoury 
:or  you  yet,  and  a  peach  or  two.  But  it's  been  my  custom  to 
>ropose  a  health  with  the  first  glass  of  port,  such  as  I  see  now  in 
ay  hand.' 

Sir  Thomas  gave  a  choked  laugh. 

*  Wish  all  toasts  were  drunk  in  such  a  glass  of  port,  Osborne,' 
le  said. 

*  Very  kind,  I'm  sure,  but  silence  for  the  chair,  Sir  Thomas. 
This  is  the  first  little  dinner  as  we've  had  here,  and  may  there  be 
nany  to  follow  it,  with  all  present  as  I  see  now.     Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  entertaining  you  ?     Why, 
Vlrs.  Osborne  !     Maria,  my  dear,  your  health  and  happiness,  and 
10  speech  required.     God  bless  you,  Mrs.  0.' 

It  was  a  complete  surprise  to  Mrs.  Osborne,  and  for  one  moment 
-he  felt  so  shy  and  confused  she  hardly  knew  which  way  to  look. 
Then  she  knew,  and  with  her  kind  blue  eyes  brimming  she  smiled 
it  her  husband.  Everyone  drank  something,  Sir  Thomas  his 
•omplete  glass  with  a  hoarse  murmur  of  '  no  heel-taps,'  Mrs.  Per 
i  little  sip  of  water  (being  a  teetotaller)  with  her  little  finger  in 
exclusive  elevation,  Lady  Austell  something  at  random  out  of  the 
;even  glasses  at  her  right  hand,  which  had  all  been  filled  at  different 
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periods  of  dinner  without  her  observing.     And  Dora,   radiant, 
turned  to  Claude. 

'  Old  darlings,'  she  said  enthusiastically,  and  resumed  her 
conversation  with  Mr.  Franklin  on  her  right. 

But  Claude  was  not  quite  pleased  with  this  heartfelt  inter- 
jection.    It  was  affectionate,  loving  even,  but  something  more 
was  due  to  the  son  of  the  house.     The  interjection  ought  to  have ; 
been  a  little  more  formal  and  appreciative.     It  should  have  saluted  I 
the  importance   and   opulence   of   his   parents   as   well  as  their 
kindliness.     After  all,  who  had  done  the  house  up,  and  made  it 
habitable  ? 

And  then  instantaneously  this  criticism  expunged  itself  from; 
his  mind.  Dora  always  said  the  thing  that  was  uppermost! 
in  her  mind,  and  '  old  darlings  '  was  a  very  good  thing  to  be  I 
uppermost. 

Harry  Franklin  and  Claude  found  themselves  side  by  side 
when,  not  so  very  long  afterwards,  the  ladies  left  the  room,  and 
Mr.  Osborne,  glass  in  hand,  went  round  the  table  and  sat  between 
Austell  and  Sir  Thomas.  The  others,  with  the  exception  of  Alfred, 
who  did  not  stir,  but  continued  sitting  where  he  was  at  the  end  of 
the  room  far  away  from  door  and  window,  closed  up  also,  and 
another  decanter  of  the  '40  port  was  brought. 

*  And  when  you've  given  me  news  of  that,  Lord  Austell  and 
Sir   Thomas,'  said   Mr.  Osborne  genially,  '  I  warrant  there'll  be 
another  to  come  up  from  my  cellar  without  leaving   it  empty; 
neither.' 

The  prospect  seemed  to  invigorate  Sir  Thomas,  and  he  emptiec 
and  rilled  his  glass.  Austell  meantime  was  taken  to  task  by  his 
host  for  not  doing  the  same,  but  was  courteously  firm  in  his  refusal 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Osborne's  assurance  that  you  could  bring  up  a  chile 
on  this  port  without  its  knowing  the  meaning  of  a  headache.  Harry 
Franklin  and  Claude  also  were  not  doing  their  duty,  so  Mr.  Osborne 
reminded  them,  but  the  rest  were  sufficiently  stalwart  to  satisfy 
him. 

'  And  the  Navron  quartette  are  playing  afterwards,  are  they 
not  ?  '  asked  Harry.  '  May  told  me  so.' 

Claude  frowned  slightly. 

*  Yes,  but  when  they'll  be  able  to  begin,  I  don't  know,'  he  said 
'  When  the  pater  gets  somebody  to  appreciate  his  port  you  can't 
tell  when  anything  else  will  begin  except  another  bottle.     What 
I  want  is  a  cigarette,  and  a  talk  to  Dora.' 
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*  I've  got  some,'  said  Harry  innocently,  producing  his  case  and 
taking  one  himself.     He  lit  it. 

*  I  say,  you'd  better  wait,'  Claude  began,  when  the  hoarse  voice 
of  Sir  Thomas  interrupted  him. 

1  It's  dishonour  to  the  wine,'  he  said.  '  Mr.  Osborne,  sir,  your 
wine  is  being  dishonoured  by  that  young  gentleman  opposite.' 

Harry  did  not  catch  the  meaning  of  this  at  once,  and  was  '  put 
at  his  ease  again  '  by  Mr.  Osborne  before  he  knew  that  he  was  not 
there  already. 

*  You're  all  right,  Mr.  Franklin,'  said  his  host,   '  though  in 
general  we  don't  smoke  till  the  wine  has  finished  going  round. 
But  if  my  guests  mayn't  do  what  they  like  in  my  house,  I'd  sooner 
not  have  my  friends  round  my  table  at  all.     Drink  your  wine, 
Sir  Thomas,  and  let  those  smoke  who  choose.' 

The  second  bottle,  which  was  not  to  leave  Mr.  Osborne's  cellar 
denuded,  had  appeared  before  this,  and  the  indignant  drinker 
cooled  down  over  it.  A  faint  little  squeak  of  laughter  was  heard 
from  Alfred,  who  had  sent  for  his  plaid  again,  and  till  now  had 
sat  perfectly  silent,  emptying  and  filling  his  glass  as  many  times  as 
possible.  At  this  point  he  produced  a  large  cigar  and  lit  it  himself. 

*  I  disagree  with  Sir  Thomas,'  he  said.     '  Good  tobacco  and 
good  wine  go  very  well  together,  very  well  indeed,'  and  he  embarked 
on  the  nauseating  combination. 

It  was  now  half-past  ten,  and  a  message  came  in  from  the 
drawing-room  as  to  whether  the  gentlemen  would  take  their  cofiee 
in  the  dining-room  or  have  it  with  the  music.  This  caused  a 
break-up,  the  three  young  men,  Austell,  Claude,  and  Franklin, 
going  out,  leaving  the  rest  at  the  table. 

'  Those  young  fellows  will  please  the  ladies  more  than  we  old 
fogies  would,  hey,  Sir  Thomas,'  said  Mr.  Osborne.  '  We'll  follow 
them  by-and-by.  It's  not  every  day  that  one  meets  one's  old 
friends,  and  has  a  glass  of  good  wine  together.  Per,  my  boy, 
I  hope  you're  taking  care  of  yourself.' 

Per  was  doing  this  very  adequately.  He  was  a  fat,  white 
young  man  of  nearly  thirty,  with  an  immensely  high  forehead 
from  which  the  tide  of  hair  had  already  receded  far.  He  wore 
pince-nez  and  a  large  diamond  ring,  and  looked  rather  older  than 
he  was  and  considerably  stouter  than  he  should  have  been.  '  Thank 
you,  yes,  dad,'  he  said.  '  I'm  going  strong.' 

This  furnished  Sir  Thomas,  whose  indignation  over  the  cigarette 
had  not  yet  quite  subsided,  with  a  text. 
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'  Yes,  my  boy,'  he  said,  '  and  long  will  you,  when  you're  not 
afraid  of  your  dinner  and  your  glass  of  wine.  Half  the  young 
fellows  I  see  now  drink  barley  water  to  their  dinner,  and  some 
of  them  don't  eat  hardly  no  meat,  and  that's  why  we're  losing  the 
trade  of  the  world  as  well  as  all  the  boat-races  and  what  not.  In 
my  day  we  ate  our  beef  and  drank  our  wine,  and  so  did  our  fathers 
before  us,  and  I  never  heard  that  we  lost  many  boat-races  then.' 

Sir  Thomas  did  not  say  whether  he  personally  had  ever  won 
any,  nor  did  Percy  give  testimony  to  the  value  of  generous  diet 
by  the  enumeration  of  any  athletic  feats  of  his  own.  A  little  shrill 
laugh  again  came  from  the  other  end  of  the  table,  but  Sir  Thomas 
did  not  hear  it. 

6  Look  at  those  three  young  fellows  who  went  out,  no  offence 
to  you,  Mr.  Osborne,'  he  continued.  '  Why,  there  wasn't  a  spare 
ounce  of  flesh  on  any  of  their  bones,  and  that  means  no  stamina. 
They'd  shut  up  like  a  pocket-knife  if  it  came  to  a  tussle,  and  I 
doubt  if  their  bones  are  much  more  than  grizzle  with  the  messes 
they  eat,  and  that  not  enough  of  them.  No,  give  me  a  lad  who 
eats  his  steak  and  drinks  his  bottle  of  wine,  and  I'll  tell  you  whom 
to  back  in  business  or  across  country.' 

'  Well,  there's  sense  in  a  steak  to  my  thinking,'  said  Mr.  Osborne, 

*  and  to  be  sure  our  fathers  ate  their  beef  and  drank  their  beer  or 
their  port  more  free  than  the  young  fellows  do  now.     But  I'd  be 
sorry  to  put  my  money  against  Claude  if  it  came  to  a  run  or  a 
cricket  match.     He's  a  wiry  young  fellow,  though  he's  not  such 
a  hand  at  his  dinner  as  is  Percy.' 

The  cackle  from  the  end  of  the  table  grew  louder,  but  no  voice 
followed.  Alfred  was  one  of  those  to  whom  his  own  sense  of 
humour  is  sufficient  in  itself.  Without  a  word  he  got  up  and 
shuffled,  still  wearing  his  overshoes,  out  of  the  door. 

The  quartette  played  in  the  long  gallery,  and  Claude,  knowing 
that  to  his  family  music  meant  nothing  except  a  tune  which,  as 
Mrs.  Osborne  said,  you  could  carry  away  with  you,  had  steered 
a  very  happy  course,  in  the  selection  of  it,  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
impulses  of  filial  piety  and  yet  give  pleasure  to  those  who,  like 
Dora,  and,  it  may  be  added,  himself,  did  not  so  much  want  to 
carry  tunes  away,  as  to  listen  to  music.  Thus  a  selection  from 

*  The  Mikado,'  admirably  boiled  down  for  strings,  put  everybody 
in  a  good  humour,  and  Sir  Thomas  to  sleep.     Later  on  a  similar 
selection  from  '  Patience  '  made  Mrs.  Osborne  again  beat  time 
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with  her  fan  without  disturbing  Sir  Thomas,  and  for  the  rest  the 
exquisite  inevitable  melodies  of  Bach  and  Scarlotti  filled  an  hour's 
programme.  And  when  it  was  over  Claude  turned  to  Dora,  with 
whom  he  was  sitting  in  a  window  seat,  and  his  eyes  glowed  like 
hot  coals. 

'  Let's  come  out,'  he  said,  '  and  stroll  down  to  the  lake.  We 
can't  stop  indoors  after  that.  Bach  should  always  be  played  out 
of  doors.' 

That  was  finely  and  justly  felt ;  the  next  moment  came  a  jar. 

'  They  charged  the  mater  a  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  for 
coming  down,'  he  said,  '  but  it's  cheap,  I  shall  tell  her,  for  real 
good  music.  There's  no  price  you  can  put  upon  a  thing  like  that.' 

Again  with  Dora  the  check,  the  jar,  lasted  but  an  infinitesimal 
time,  as  she  turned  aside  to  pick  up  her  fan  which  had  dropped, 
and  as  she  met  his  eye  again  she  felt  that  divine  discontent  which 
so  vastly  transcended  in  her  opinion  all  other  happiness.  And  it 
appeared  that  he,  too,  was  in  tune  with  that. 

'  Come  out,  my  darling,'  he  said.  '  Let's  get  away  from  these 
people  just  for  a  bit,  a  five  minutes.  I  don't  want  any  more  music, 
even  though  it  was  more  Bach.  And  I  don't  want  any  supper, 
do  you  ?  They're  going  to  have  supper  now.' 

Up  went  his  head,  with  that  little  unconscious  toss  of  the  chin, 
and  Dora  half  laughed  to  hear  how  at  this  moment  he  seemed  to 
put  Bach  and  supper  on  quite  the  same  level  when  there  was  the 
prospect  of  strolling  with  her  outside.  There  was  intense  sweetness 
to  her  in  that,  and  there  was  mastery  also,  which  she  loved.  She 
felt  that  even  if  she  had  not  cared  for  him,  and  even  if  she  was  par- 
ticularly hungry,  she  would  have  to  go  with  him.  But  as  she  rose 
she  could  not  help  commenting  on  this,  wanting,  woman-like,  to 
hear  the  reply  that  her  heart  had  already  shouted  to  her. 

'  You  speak  as  if  Bach  and  supper  were  equally  unimportant,' 
she  said. 

'  Of  course.  There's  not  a  pin  to  choose  between  them,  if 
you'll  just  come  out  with  me.' 

'  And  if  I  won't  ?  ' 

'  But  you  will,'  he  said. 

'  Not  even,  "  please."  ' 

He  shook  his  head. 

4  Anything  sooner  than  "  please,"  '  he  said.  '  Come  or  not, 
just  as  you  like.' 

To  Dora  this  was  tremendously  attractive ;  the  absolute  refusal 
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to  ask  anything  of  her  as  a  favour,  even  when  he  so  intensely 
wanted  it,  was  a  revelation  of  the  eternal  masculine  not  opposed 
to  but  in  accord  with  the  eternal  feminine.  Nothing  seemed  to 
her  more  fantastic  and  sickly  than  the  sort  of  devotion  that  begged 
for  a  flower,  and  sighed  and  pined  under  a  woman's  unkindness  or 
caprice.  '  Here  is  my  heart,'  he  had  in  effect  said  to  her,  '  take  it 
or  leave  it,  but  if  you  take  it  give  me  yours.'  Man  gave,  and  was 
not  woman  to  give  too,  in  her  own  kind  ?  She  too  longed  to  come 
out  into  the  warm  half-darkness  of  the  stars  with  him,  and  why, 
in  common  fairness,  should  he  be  supposed  to  sue  for  a  favour 
that  which  she  longed  to  grant  ? 

So  out  they  went  on  to  the  dim-paved  terrace  walk.  Above 
the  sky  was  clear  and  the  star-dust  strewn  thick  over  the  floor  of  j 
the  heaven,  and  the  fantastic  shape  of  the  birds  on  the  yew  hedge 
stood  out  against  the  luminous  and  velvet  blue.  A  little  draught 
of  flower-scented  air  stole  up  through  the  square  doorways  in  the 
hedge  from  the  drowsy  beds,  that  but  dreamed  of  their  daylight 
fragrance,  and  somewhere  not  far  away  in  the  park  a  night  jar 
throbbed  its  bourdon  note,  making  vibration  rather  than  sound. 
Dora  put  her  hand  through  his  arm  and  laughed. 

*  I  laugh  for  pure  happiness,'  she  said,  '  and — and  oh,  Claude ! 
it's  the  real  me  who  is  with  you  now.  Do  you  understand  ?  I 
expect  not,  so  I  will  explain.  There  are  several  me's  ;  you  rather 
liked  No.  1,  which  was  the  chattering  and  extremely  amusing  me  ; 
that  was  the  one  you  saw  first,  and  you  did  like  her.  Then — oh, 
well,  the  other  me's  are  all  varieties  of  that,  and  right  below  them 
all  is  the  real  me.  It  doesn't  know  sometimes  whether  it  wants 
to  laugh  or  cry  or  to  talk  or  be  silent ;  it  only  wants — oh,  it's  like 
you  when  you  found  Bach  and  supper  about  equal.  Laughing 
and  crying  don't  particularly  matter  if  there  is  you,  just  as  to  you 
Bach  and  supper  didn't  matter  if  there  was  me.  And  there  is. 
It's  me,  as  the  children  say.  And  you  and  I  make  us.  It  comes 
in  the  grammars.  I  only  wanted  to  tell  you  that.  And  now  we'll 
instantly  talk  about  something  else.' 

Claude  stopped,  and  against  the  faint  luminance  of  the  sky 
she  saw  his  chin  protrude  itself. 

1 1  don't  see  any  reason  for  doing  that,'  he  said.  '  It's  much 
the  most  interesting  thing ' 

1 1  know.' 

He  drew  her  towards  him. 

'  Well,  you  might  give  a  fellow  a  kiss,'  he  said. 

(To  be  continued.') 
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CHAPTER  I. 

'  I  CALL  this  part  of  the  line  beastly  depressing.' 

The  speaker  tossed  his  cigarette-end  away  as  he  spoke.  It  fell 
on  the  railway  line,  and  the  tiny  smoke  from  it  curled  up  for  a 
moment  against  the  heavy  background  of  spruce  as  the  train 
receded. 

'  All  the  same,  this  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  most  exciting  parts 
of  Canada  before  long,'  said  Lady  Merton,  looking  up  from  her 
guide-book.  4 1  can  tell  you  all  about  it.' 

'  For  heaven's  sake,  don't ! '  said  her  companion  hastily.  *  My 
dear  Elizabeth,  I  really  must  warn  you.  You're  losing  your 
head.' 

4 1  lost  it  long  ago.  To-day  I  am  a  bore — to-morrow  I  shall 
be  a  nuisance.  Make  up  your  mind  to  it.' 

*  I  thought  you  were  a  reasonable  person — you  used  to  be. 
Now  look  at  that  view,  Elizabeth.  We've  seen  the  same  thing  for 
twelve  hours,  and  if  it  wasn't  soon  going  to  be  dark  we  should 
see  the  same  thing  for  twelve  hours  more.  What  is  there  to  go 
mad  over  in  that  ?  '  Her  brother  waved  his  hand  indignantly 
from  right  to  left  across  the  disappearing  scene.  '  As  for  me,  I 
am  only  sustained  by  the  prospect  of  the  good  dinner  that  I  know 
Yerkes  means  to  give  us  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I  won't  be  a 

minute  late  for  it!     Go  and  get  ready,  Elizabeth 
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4  Another  lake  ! '  cried  Lady  Merton,  with  a  jump.  '  Oh,  what 
a  darling  !  That's  the  twentieth  since  tea.  Look  at  the  reflections 
— and  that  delicious  island  !  And  oh !  what  are  those  birds  ? ' 

She  leant  over  the  side  of  the  observation  platform,  attached 
to  the  private  car  in  which  she  and  her  brother  were  travelling, 
at  the  rear  of  the  heavy  Canadian  Pacific  train.  To  the  left  of 
the  train  a  small  blue  lake  had  come  into  view,  a  lake  much  in- 
dented, with  small  bays  running  up  among  the  woods,  and  a  couple 
of  islands  covered  with  scrub  of  beech  and  spruce,  set  sharply 
on  the  clear  water.  On  one  side  of  the  lake,  the  forest  was  a  hideous 
waste  of  burnt  trunks,  where  the  gaunt  stems — charred  or  singed, 
snapped  or  twisted,  or  flayed — of  the  trees  which  remained  standing, 
rose  dreadfully  into  the  May  sunshine,  above  a  chaos  of  black  ruin 
below.  But  except  for  this  blemish — the  only  sign  of  man — the 
little  lake  was  a  gem  of  beauty.  The  spring  green  clothed  its  rocky 
sides ;  the  white  spring  clouds  floated  above  it,  and  within  it ;  and 
small  beaches  of  white  pebbles  seemed  to  invite  the  human  feet 
which  had  scarcely  yet  come  near  them. 

'  What  does  it  matter  ?  '  yawned  her  brother.  '  I  don't  want  to 
shoot  them.  And  why  you  make  such  a  fuss  about  the  lakes, 
when,  as  you  say  yourself,  there  are  about  two  a  mile,  and  none  of 
them  has  got  a  name  to  its  back,  and  they're  all  exactly  alike, 
and  all  full  of  beastly  mosquitoes  in  the  summer, — it  beats  me  !  I 
wish  Yerkes  would  hurry  up.'  He  leant  back  sleepily  against  the 
door  of  the  car  and  closed  his  eyes. 

'  It's  because  they  haven't  got  a  name — and  they're  so  endless ! 
— and  the  place  is  so  big ! — and  the  people  so  few ! — and  the  chances 
are  so  many — and  so  queer !  '  said  Elizabeth  Merton  laughing. 

'  What  sort  of  chances  ?  ' 

'  Chances  of  the  future.' 

'  Hasn't  got  any  chances  ! '  said  Philip  Gaddesden,  keeping 
his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

'  Hasn't  it  ?  Owl ! '  Lady  Merton  neatly  pinched  the  arm 
nearest  to  her.  '  As  I've  explained  to  you  many  times  before, 
this  is  the  Hinterland  of  Ontario — and  it's  only  been  surveyed, 
except  just  along  the  railway,  a  few  years  ago— and  it's  as  rich 
as  rich ' 

'  I  say,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  reel  out  the  guide-book  like  that ! ' 
grumbled  the  somnolent  person  beside  her.  '  As  if  I  didn't  know 
all  about  the  Cobalt  mines,  and  that  kind  of  stuff.' 

'  Did  you  make  any  money  out  of  them,  Phil  ?  ' 
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1  No— but  the  other  fellows  did.     That's  my  luck.' 

*  Never  mind,  there'll  be  heaps  more  directly — hundreds.'    She 

stretched  out  her  hand  vaguely  towards  an  enchanting  distance 

hill  beyond  hill,  wood  beyond  wood  ;  everywhere  the  glimmer  of 
water  in  the  hollows  ;  everywhere  the  sparkle  of  fresh  leaf,  the 
shining  of  the  birch  trunks  among  the  firs,  the  greys  and  purples 
of  limestone  rock ;  everywhere,  too,  the  disfiguring  stain  of  fire, 
fire  new  or  old,  written,  now  on  the  mouldering  stumps  of  trees 
felled  thirty  years  ago  when  the  railway  was  making,  now  on  the 
young  stems  of  yesterday. 

'  I  want  to  see  it  all  in  a  moment  of  time,'  Elizabeth  continued, 
still  above  herself.  '  An  air-ship,  you  know,  Philip— and  we 
should  see  it  all  in  a  day,  from  here  to  James  Bay.  A  thousand 
miles  of  it — stretched  below  us — just  waiting  for  man  !  And  we'd 
drop  down  into  an  undiscovered  lake,  and  give  it  a  name, — one  of 
our  names — and  leave  a  letter  under  a  stone.  And  then  in  a  hundred 
years,  when  the  settlers  come,  they'd  find  it,  and  your  name— 
or  mine — would  live  for  ever.' 

'  I  forbid  you  to  take  any  liberties  with  my  name,  Elizabeth  ! 
I've  something  better  to  do  with  it  than  waste  it  on  a  lake  in — what 
do  you  call  it  ? — the  "Hinterland  of  Ontario."  '  The  young  man 
mocked  his  sister's  tone. 

Elizabeth  laughed  and  was  silent. 

The  train  sped  on,  at  its  steady  pace  of  some  thirty  miles  an 
hour.  The  spring  day  was  alternately  sunny  and  cloudy ;  the 
temperature  was  warm,  and  the  leaves  were  rushing  out.  Eliza- 
beth Merton  felt  the  spring  in  her  veins,  an  indefinable  joyousness 
and  expectancy ;  but  she  was  conscious  also  of  another  intoxica- 
tion— a  heat  of  romantic  perception,  kindled  in  her  by  this  vast 
new  country  through  which  she  was  passing.  She  was  a  person  of 
much  travel,  and  many  experiences ;  and  had  it  been  prophesied 
to  her  a  year  before  this  date  that  she  could  feel  as  she  was  now 
feeling,  she  would  not  have  believed  it.  She  was  then  in  Rome, 
steeped  in,  ravished  by  the  past, — assisted  by  what  is,  in  its  way, 
the  most  agreeable  society  in  Europe.  Here  she  was  absorbed  in  a 
rushing  present ;  held  by  the  vision  of  a  colossal  future ;  and  society 
had  dropped  out  of  her  ken.  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Ottawa  had 
indeed  made  themselves  pleasant  to  her  ;  she  had  enjoyed  them  all. 
But  it  was  in  the  wilderness  that  the  spell  had  come  upon  her; 
in  these  vast  spaces,  some  day  to  be  the  home  of  a  new 
race  ;  in  these  lakes,  the  playground  of  the  Canada  of  the  future  ; 
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in  these  fur  stations  and  scattered  log  cabins;  above  all  in  the 
great  railway  linking  east  and  west,  that  she  and  her  brother  had 
come  out  to  see. 

For  they  had  a  peculiar  relation  to  it.  Their  father  had  been 
one  of  its  earliest  and  largest  shareholders,  might  indeed  be  reckoned 
among  its  founders.  He  had  been  one,  also,  of  a  small  group  of 
very  rich  men  who  had  stood  by  the  line  in  one  of  the  many  crises  of 
its  early  history,  when  there  was  often  not  enough  money  in  the 
coffers  of  the  company  to  pay  the  weekly  wages  of  the  navvies  work- 
ing on  the  great  iron  road.  He  was  dead  now,  and  his  property  in  the 
line  had  been  divided  among  his  children .  But  his  name  and  services 
were  not  forgotten  at  Montreal,  and  when  his  son  and  widowed 
daughter  let  it  be  known  that  they  desired  to  cross  from  Quebec 
to  Vancouver,  and  inquired  what  the  cost  of  a  private  car  might  be 
for  the  journey,  the  authorities  at  Montreal  insisted  on  placing  one 
of  the  official  cars  at  their  disposal.  So  that  they  were  now  travel- 
ling as  the  guests  of  the  C.P.K.  ;  and  the  good  will  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  modern  corporations  went  with  them. 

They  had  left  Toronto,  on  a  May  evening,  when  the  orchards 
ran,  one  flush  of  white  and  pink,  from  the  great  lake  to  the  gorge 
of  Niagara,  and  all  along  the  line  northwards  the  white  trilliums 
shone  on  the  grassy  banks  in  the  shadow  of  the  woods  ;  while  the 
pleasant  Ontario  farms  flitted  by,  so  mellowed  and  homelike 
already,  midway  between  the  old  life  of  Quebec,  and  this  new, 
raw  West  to  which  they  were  going.  They  had  passed,  also, — 
but  at  night  and  under  the  moon — through  the  lake  country  which 
is  the  playground  of  Toronto,  as  well  known,  and  as  plentifully  be- 
named  as  Westmoreland  ;  and  then  at  North  Bay  with  the  sunrise 
they  had  plunged  into  the  wilderness, — into  the  thousand  miles  of 
forest  and  lake  that  lie  between  Old  Ontario  and  Winnipeg. 

And  here  it  was  that  Elizabeth's  enthusiasm  had  become  in  her 
brother's  eyes  a  folly ;  that  something  wild  had  stirred  in  her  blood, 
and  sitting  there  in  her  shady  hat  at  the  rear  of  the  train,  her  eyes 
pursuing  the  great  track  which  her  father  had  helped  to  bring  into 
being,  she  shook  Europe  from  her,  and  felt  through  her  pulses  the 
tremor  of  one  who  watches  at  a  birth,  and  looks  forward  to  a  life 
to  be 

'  Dinner  is  ready,  my  lady.' 

*  Thank  Heaven  ! '  cried  Philip  Gaddesden,  springing  up.  '  Get 
us  some  champagne,  please,  Yerkes:' 
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'  Philip  !  '—said  his  sister  reprovingly,  '  it  is  not  good  for  you 
to  have  champagne  every  night.' 

Philip  threw  back  his  curly  head,  and  grinned. 

'  I'll  see  if  I  can  do  without  it  to-morrow.  Come  along, 
Elizabeth.' 

They  passed  through  the  outer  saloon,  with  its  chintz-covered 
sofas  and  chairs,  past  the  two  little  bedrooms  of  the  car,  and  the 
tiny  kitchen,  to  the  dining-room  at  the  further  end.  Here  stood  a 
man  in  steward's  livery  ready  to  serve,  while  from  the  door  of  the 
kitchen  another  older  man,  thin  and  tanned,  in  a  cook's  white 
cap  and  apron,  looked  benevolently  out. 

'  Smells  good,  Yerkes  ! '  said  Gaddesden  as  he  passed. 

The  cook  nodded. 

'  If  only  her  ladyship  '11  find  something  she  likes,'  he  said, 
not  without  a  slight  tone  of  reproach. 

'  You  hear  that,  Elizabeth  ?  '  said  her  brother  as  they  sat  down 
to  the  well-spread  board. 

Elizabeth  looked  plaintive.  It  was  one  of  her  chief  weaknesses 
to  wish  to  be  liked — adored,  perhaps,  is  the  better  word — by  her 
servants;  and  she  generally  accomplished  it.  But  the  price  of 
Yerkes's  affections  was  too  high. 

'  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  only  just  finished  luncheon,  not 
to  speak  of  tea,'  she  said,  looking  in  dismay  at  the  menu  before  her. 
'  Phil,  do  you  wish  to  see  me  return  home  like  Mrs.  Melhuish  ? ' 

Phil  surveyed  his  sister.  Mrs.  Melhuish  was  the  wife  of  their 
local  clergyman  in  Hampshire  ;  a  poor  lady  plagued  by  abnormal 
weight,  and  a  heart  disease. 

*  You  might  borrow  pounds  from  Mrs.  Melhuish,  and  nobody 
would  ever  know.  You  really  are  too  thin,  Betty, — a  perfect 
scarecrow.  Of  course  Yerkes  sees  that  he  could  do  a  lot  for  you. 
All  the  same,  that's  a  pretty  gown  you've  got  on — an  awfully  pretty 
gown,'  he  repeated  with  emphasis,  adding  immediately  afterwards 
in  another  tone—'  Betty  !— I  say !— you're  not  going  to  wear  black 
any  more  ?  ' 

'  No'— said  Lady  Merton,  'no— I  am  not  going  to  wear  blaok 
any  more.'  The  words  came  lingeringly  out,  and  as  the  servant 
removed  her  plate,  Elizabeth  turned  to  look  out  of  window  at  the 
endless  woods,  a  shadow  on  her  beautiful  eyes. 

She  was  slenderly  made,  with  a  small  face  and  head  round 
which  the  abundant  hair  was  very  smoothly  and  closely  wound. 
The  hair  was  of  a  delicate  brown  ;  the  complexion  clear,  but  rather 
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colourless.  Among  other  young  and  handsome  women,  Elizabeth 
Merton  made  little  effect ;  like  a  fine  pencil  drawing,  she  required 
an  attentive  eye.  The  modelling  of  the  features,  of  the  brow, 
the  cheeks,  the  throat,  was  singularly  refined,  though  without  a 
touch  of  severity ;  her  hands,  with  their  very  long  and  slender  fingers, 
conveyed  the  same  impression.  Her  dress,  though  dainty,  was 
simple  and  inconspicuous,  and  her  movements,  light,  graceful, 
self-controlled,  seemed  to  show  a  person  of  equable  temperament, 
without  any  strong  emotions.  In  her  light  cheerfulness,  her  per- 
petual interest  in  the  things  about  her,  she  might  have  reminded 
a  spectator  of  some  of  the  smaller  sea-birds  that  flit  endlessly  from 
wave  to  wave,  for  whom  the  business  of  life  appears  to  be 
summed  up  in  flitting  and  poising. 

The  comparison  would  have  been  an  inadequate  one.  But 
Elizabeth  Merton's  secrets  were  not  easily  known.  She  could 
rave  of  Canada ;  she  rarely  talked  of  herself.  She  had  married, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  a  young  Cavalry  officer,  Sir  Francis  Merton, 
who  had  died  of  fever  within  a  year  of  their  wedding,  on  a  small 
West  African  expedition  for  which  he  had  eagerly  offered  himself. 
Out  of  the  ten  months  of  their  marriage,  they  had  spent  four  together. 
Elizabeth  was  now  twenty-seven,  and  her  married  life  had  become  to 
her  an  insubstantial  memory.  She  had  been  happy,  but  in  the 
depths  of  the  mind  she  knew  that  she  might  not  have  been  happy 
very  long.  Her  husband's  piteous  death  had  stamped  upon  her, 
indeed,  a  few  sharp  memories ;  she  saw  him  always, — as  the  report 
of  a  brother  officer,  present  at  his  funeral,  had  described  him — 
wrapped  in  the  Flag,  and  so  lowered  to  his  grave,  in  a  desert  land. 
This  image  effaced  everything  else ;  the  weaknesses  she  knew,  and 
those  she  had  begun  to  guess  at.  But  at  the  same  time  she  had  not 
been  crushed  by  the  tragedy ;  she  had  often  scourged  herself  in  secret 
for  the  rapidity  with  which,  after  it,  life  had  once  more  become 
agreeable  to  her.  She  knew  that  many  people  thought  her  incapable 
of  deep  feeling.  She  supposed  it  must  be  true.  And  yet  there 
were  moments  when  a  self  within  herself  surprised  and  startled  her ; 
not  so  much,  as  yet,  in  connection  with  persons,  as  with  ideas,  causes, 
— oppressions,  injustices,  helpless  suffering ;  or,  as  now,  with  a  new 
nation,  visibly  striking  its  '  being  into  bounds.' 

During  her  widowhood  she  had  lived  much  with  her  mother, 
and  had  devoted  herself  particularly  to  this  only  brother,  a  delicate 
lad, — lovable,  self-indulgent,  and  provoking — for  whom  the  un- 
questioning devotion  of  two  women  had  not  been  the  best  of  schools. 
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An  attack  of  rheumatic  fever  which  had  seized  him  on  leaving 
Christchurch  had  scared  both  mother  and  sister.  He  had  recovered, 
but  his  health  was  not  yet  what  it  had  been  ;  and  as  at  home  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  him  from  playing  golf  all  day,  and  bridge  all 
night,  the  family  doctor,  in  despair,  recommended  travel,  and 
Elizabeth  had  offered  to  take  charge  of  him.  It  was  not  an  easy 
task,  for  although  Philip  was  extremely  fond  of  his  sister,  as  the 
male  head  of  the  family  since  his  father's  death,  he  held  strong 
convictions  with  regard  to  the  natural  supremacy  of  man,  and  would 
probably  never  '  double  Cape  Turk.'  In  another  year's  time,  at 
the  age  of  four  and  twenty,  he  would  inherit  the  family  estate, 
and  his  mother's  guardianship  would  come  to  an  end.  He  then 
intended  to  be  done  with  petticoat  government,  and  to  show  these 
two  dear  women  a  thing  or  two. 

The  dinner  was  good,  as  usual ;  in  Elizabeth's  eyes,  monstrously 
good.  There  was  to  her  something  repellent  in  such  luxurious  fare 
enjoyed  by  strangers,  on  this  tourist-flight  through  a  country  so 
eloquent  of  man's  hard  wrestle  with  rock  and  soil,  with  winter  and 
the  wilderness.  The  blinds  of  the  car  towards  the  next  carriage 
were  rigorously  closed,  that  no  one  might  interfere  with  the  privacy 
of  the  rich  ;  but  Elizabeth  had  drawn  up  the  blind  beside  her,  and 
looked  occasionally  into  the  evening,  and  that  endless  medley  of  rock 
and  forest  and  lake  which  lay  there  outside,  under  the  sunset.  Once 
she  gazed  out  upon  a  great  gorge,  through  which  ran  a  noble  river, 
bathed  in  crimson  light ;  on  its  way,  no  doubt,  to  Lake  Superior, 
the  vast,  crescent-shaped  lake  she  had  dreamed  of  in  her  schoolroom 
days,  over  her  geography  lessons,  and  was  soon  to  see  with  her  own 
eyes.  She  thought  of  the  uncompanioned  beauty  of  the  stream,  as 
it  would  be  when  the  thunder  of  the  train  had  gone  by,  of  ite 
distant  sources  in  the  wild,  and  the  loneliness  of  its  long,  long 
journey.  A  little  shiver  stole  upon  her,  the  old  tremor  of  man  in 
presence  of  a  nature  not  yet  tamed  to  his  needs,  not  yet  identified 
with  his  feelings,  still  full  therefore  of  stealthy  and  hostile  powers, 
creeping  unawares  upon  his  life. 

'  This  champagne  is  not  nearly  as  good  as  last  night,'  said 
Philip  discontentedly.  '  Yerkes  must  really  try  for  something 
better  at  Winnipeg.  When  do  we  arrive  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  some  time  to-morrow  evening.' 

'  What  a  blessing  we're  going  to  bed ! '  said  the  boy,  lighting  his 
cigarette.  '  You  won't  be  able  to  bother  me  about  lakes,  Betty.' 
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But  he  smiled  at  her  as  he  spoke,  and  Elizabeth  was  so  en- 
chanted to  notice  the  gradual  passing  away  of  the  look  of  illness, 
the  brightening  of  the  eye,  and  slight  filling  out  of  the  face,  that 
he  might  tease  her  as  he  pleased. 

Within  an  hour  Philip  Gaddesden  was  stretched  on  a  comfortable 
bed  sound  asleep.  The  two  servants  had  made  up  berths  in  the 
dining-room  ;  Elizabeth's  maid  slept  in  the  saloon.  Elizabeth 
herself,  wrapped  in  a  large  cloak,  sat  awhile  outside,  waiting  for 
the  first  sight  of  Lake  Superior. 

It  came  at  last.  A  gleam  of  silver  on  the  left — a  line  of  purple 
islands, — frowning  headlands  in  front — and  out  of  the  interminable 
shadow  of  the  forests,  they  swept  into  a  broad  moonlight.  Over 
high  bridges  and  the  roar  of  rivers,  threading  innumerable  bays, 
burrowing  through  headlands  and  peninsulas,  now  hanging  over  the 
cold  shining  of  the  water,  now  lost  again  in  the  woods,  the  train  sped 
on  its  wonderful  way.  Elizabeth  on  her  platform  at  its  rear  was 
conscious  of  no  other  living  creature.  She  seemed  to  be  alone  with 
the  night  and  the  vastness  of  the  lake,  the  awfulness  of  its  black 
and  purple  coast.  As  far  as  she  could  see,  the  trees  on  its  shores 
were  still  bare  ;  they  had  temporarily  left  the  spring  behind  ; 
the  North  seemed  to  have  rushed  upon  her  in  its  terror  and 
desolation.  She  found  herself  imagining  the  storms  that  sweep 
the  lake  in  winter,  measuring  her  frail  life  against  the  loneliness 
and  boundlessness  around  her.  No  sign  of  man,  save  in  the  few 
lights  of  these  scattered  stations  ;  and  yet,  for  long,  her  main  im- 
pression was  one  of  exultation  in  man's  power  and  skill,  which 
bore  her  on  and  on,  safe,  through  the  conquered  wilderness. 

Gradually,  however,  this  note  of  feeling  slid  down  into  some- 
thing much  softer  and  sadder.  She  became  conscious  of  herself, 
and  her  personal  life ;  and  little  by  little  her  exultation  passed 
into  yearning  ;  her  eyes  grew  wet.  For  she  had  no  one  beside  her 
with  whom  to  share  these  secret  thoughts  and  passions — these 
fresh  contacts  with  life  and  nature.  Was  it  always  to  be  so  ? 
There  was  in  her  a  longing,  a  '  sehnsucht '  for  she  knew  not  what. 

She  could  marry,  of  course,  if  she  wished.  There  was  a 
possibility  in  front  of  her,  of  which  she  sometimes  thought.  She 
thought  of  it  now,  wistfully  and  kindly ;  but  it  scarcely  availed 
against  the  sudden  melancholy,  the  passion  of  indefinite  yearning 
which  had  assailed  her. 

The  night  began  to  cloud  rapidly.  The  moonlight  died  from 
the  lake  and  the  coast.  Soon  a  wind  sprang  up,  lashing  the  young 
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spruce  and  birch  growing  among  the  charred  wreck  of  the  older 
forest,  through  which  the  railway  had  been  driven.  Elizabeth 
went  within,  and  she  was  no  sooner  in  bed  than  the  rain  came 
pelting  on  her  window. 

She  lay  sleepless  for  a  long  time,  thinking  now,  not  of  the  world 
outside,  or  of  herself,  but  of  the  long  train  in  front  of  her,  and  its 
freight  of  lives  ;  especially  of  the  two  emigrant  cars,  full,  as  she  had 
seen  at  North  Bay,  of  Galicians  and  Russian  Poles.  She  remem- 
bered the  women's  faces,  and  the  babies  at  their  breasts.  Were 
they  all  asleep,  tired  out  perhaps  by  long  journeying,  and  soothed  by 
the  noise  of  the  train  ?  Or  were  there  hearts  among  them  aching 
for  some  poor  hovel  left  behind,  for  a  dead  child  in  a  Carpathian 
graveyard  ? — for  a  lover  ? — a  father  ? — some  bowed  and  wrinkled 
Galician  peasant  whom  the  next  winter  would  kill  ?  And  were 
the  strong,  swarthy  men  dreaming  of  wealth,  of  the  broad  land 
waiting,  the  free  country,  and  the  equal  laws  ? 

Elizabeth  awoke.  Broad  sunshine  in  her  little  room.  The  train 
was  at  a  standstill.  Winnipeg  ? 

A  subtle  sense  of  something  wrong  stole  upon  her.  Why  this 
murmur  of  voices  round  the  train  ?  She  pushed  aside  a  corner 
of  the  blind  beside  her.  Outside  a  railway  cutting,  filled  with 
misty  rain — many  persons  walking  up  and  down,  and  a  babel  of 
talk- 
Bewildered,  she  rang  for  her  maid,  an  elderly  and  precise  person 
who  had  accompanied  her  on  many  wanderings. 

4  Simpson,  what's  the  matter  ?     Are  we  near  Winnipeg  ?  ' 

'  We've  been  standing  here  for  the  last  two  hours,  my  lady. 
I've  been  expecting  to  hear  you  ring  long  ago.' 

Simpson's  tone  implied  that  her  mistress  had  been  somewhat 
crassly  sleeping  while  more  sensitive  persons  had  been  awake  and 
suffering. 

Elizabeth  rubbed  her  eyes.  '  But  what's  wrong,  Simpson,  and 
where  are  we  ?  ' 

'  Goodness  knows,  my  lady.  We're  hours  away  from  Winni- 
peg— that's  all  I  know — and  we're  likely  to  stay  here,  by  what 
Yerkes  says.' 

'  Has  there  been  an  accident  ?  ' 

Simpson  replied — sombrely — that  something  had  happened,  she 
didn't  know  what — that  Yerkes  put  it  down  to  *  the  sink-hole,'  which 
according  to  him  was  '  always  doing  it ' — that  there  were  two  trains 
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in  front  of  them  at  a  standstill,  and  trains  coming  up  every  minute 
behind  them. 

'  My  dear  Simpson  ! — that  must  be  an  exaggeration.  There 
aren't  trains  every  minute  on  the  C.P.R.  Is  Mr.  Philip  awake  ?  ' 

'  Not  yet,  my  lady.' 

'  And  what  on  earth  is  a  sink-hole  ?  '  asked  Elizabeth. 


CHAPTER   II. 

ELIZABETH  had  ample  time  during  the  ensuing  sixteen  hours  for 
inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  sink-holes. 

When  she  emerged,  dressed,  into  the  saloon — she  found  Yerkes 
looking  out  of  window  in  a  brown  study.  He  was  armed  with  a 
dusting  brush  and  a  white  apron,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  her  that  he 
had  been  making  much  use  of  them. 

'  Whatever  is  the  matter,  Yerkes  ?     What  is  a  sink-hole  ? ' 

Yerkes  looked  round. 

'  A  sink-hole,  my  lady  ?  '  he  said  slowly—'  A  sink-hole,  well  it's 
as  you  may  say — a  muskeg.' 

'  A  what  ?  ' 

6  A  place  where  you  can't  find  no  bottom,  my  lady.  This  one's 
a  vixen,  she  is  !  What  she's  cost  the  C.P.R. !  ' — he  threw  up  his 
hands.  '  And  there's  no  contenting  her — the  more  you  give  her  the 
more  she  wants.  They  give  her  ten  trainloads  of  stuff  a  couple  of 
months  ago.  No  good !  A  bit  of  moist  weather  and  there  she  is 
at  it  again.  Let  an  engine  and  two  carriages  through  last  night — 
ten  o'clock ! ' 

'  Gracious  !  Was  anybody  hurt  ?  What — a  kind  of  bog  ? — a 
quicksand  ?  ' 

'  Well,'  said  Yerkes,  resuming  his  dusting,  and  speaking  with 
polite  obstinacy,  '  muskegs  is  what  they  call  'em  in  these  parts. 
They'll  have  to  divert  the  line.  I  tell  'em  so,  scores  of  times.  She 
was  at  this  game  last  year.  Held  me  up  twenty-one  hours  last  fall.' 

When  Yerkes  was  travelling  he  spoke  in  a  representative  capacity. 
He  was  the  line. 

'  How  many  trains  ahead  of  us  are  there,  Yerkes  ?  ' 

'  Two  as  I  know  on, — may  be  more.' 

'  And  behind  ?  ' 

'  Three  or  four,  my  lady.' 

'  And  how  long  are  we  likely  to  be  kept  ?  ' 
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'  Can't  say.  They've  been  at  her  ten  hours.  She  don't  generally 
let  anyone  over  her  under  a  good  twenty — or  twenty-four.' 

*  Yerkes  ! — what  will  Mr.  Gaddesden  say  ?      And  it's  so  damp 
and  horrid.' 

Elizabeth  looked  at  the  outside  prospect  in  dismay.  The  rain 
was  drizzling  down.  The  passengers  walking  up  and  down  the 
line  were  in  heavy  overcoats  with  their  collars  turned  up.  To  the 
left  of  the  line  there  was  a  misty  glimpse  of  water  over  a  foreground 
of  charred  stumps.  On  the  other  side  rose  a  bank  of  scrubby  wood, 
broken  by  a  patch  of  clearing,  which  held  a  rude  log-cabin.  What 
was  she  to  do  with  Philip  all  day  ? 

Suddenly  a  cow  appeared  on  the  patch  of  grass  round  the  log 
hut.  With  a  sound  of  jubilation,  Yerkes  threw  down  his  dusting 
brush  and  rushed  out  of  the  car.  Elizabeth  watched  him  pursue 
the  cow,  and  disappear  round  a  corner.  What  on  earth  was  he 
about  ? 

Philip  had  apparently  not  yet  been  called.  He  was  asleep,  and 
Yerkes  had  let  well  alone.  But  he  must  soon  awake  to  the  situation, 
and  the  problem  of  his  entertainment  would  begin.  Elizabeth 
took  up  the  guide-book,  and  with  difficulty  made  out  that  they  were 
about  a  hundred  miles  from  Winnipeg.  Somewhere  near  Rainy 
Lake  apparently.  What  a  foolishly  appropriate  name  ! 

'  Hi !— hi  !- 

The  shout  startled  her.  Looking  out  she  saw  a  group  of 
passengers  grinning,  and  Yerkes  running  hard  for  the  car,  holding 
something  in  his  hand,  and  pursued  by  a  man  in  a  slouch  hat,  who 
seemed  to  be  swearing.  Yerkes  dashed  into  the  car,  deposited  his 
booty  in  the  kitchen,  and  standing  in  the  doorway  faced  the  enemy. 
A  terrific  babel  arose. 

Elizabeth  appeared  in  the  passage  and  demanded  to  know  what 
had  happened. 

*  All  right,  my  lady,'  said  Yerkes,  mopping  his  forehead.     '  I've 
only  been  and  milked  his  cow.     No  saying  where  I'd  have  got  any 
milk  this  side  of  Winnipeg  if  I  hadn't.' 

'  But,  Yerkes,  he  doesn't  seem  to  like  it.' 

'  Oh,  that's  all  right,  my  lady.' 

But  the  settler  was  now  on  the  steps  of  the  car  gesticulating 
and  scolding,  in  what  Elizabeth  guessed  to  be  a  Scandinavian 
tongue.  He  was  indeed  a  gigantic  Swede,  furiously  angry,  and 
Elizabeth  had  thoughts  of  bearding  him  herself  and  restoring  the 
milk,  when  some  mysterious  transaction  involving  coin  passed 
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suddenly  between  the  two  men.  The  Swede  stopped  short  in  the 
midst  of  a  sentence,  pocketed  something,  and  made  off  sulkily  for 
the  log  hut.  Yerkes,  with  a  smile,  and  a  wink  to  the  bystanders, 
retired  triumphant  on  his  prey. 

Elizabeth,  standing  at  the  door  of  the  kitchen,  inquired  if 
supplies  were  likely  to  run  short. 

'  Not  in  this  car,'  said  Yerkes,  with  emphasis.  '  What  they  '11 
do  ' — a  jerk  of  his  thumb  towards  the  rest  of  the  train  in  front — 
'  can't  say.' 

'  Of  course  we  shall  have  to  give  them  food ! '  cried  Lady 
Merton,  delighted  at  the  thought  of  getting  rid  of  some  of  their 
superfluities. 

Yerkes  showed  a  stolid  face. 

'  The  C.P.K.  '11  have  to  feed  'em—must.  That's  the  regulation. 
Accident — free  meals.  That  hasn't  nothing  to  do  with  me.  They 
don't  come  poaching  on  my  ground.  I  say,  look  out !  Do  yer  call 
that  bacon,  or  butTaler  steaks  ?  ' 

And  Yerkes  rushed  upon  his  subordinate,  Bettany,  who  was 
cutting  the  breakfast  bacon  with  undue  thickness,  and  took  the 
thing  in  hand  himself.  The  crushed  Bettany,  who  was  never 
allowed  to  finish  anything,  disappeared  hastily  in  order  to  answer 
the  electric  bell  which  was  ringing  madly  from  Philip  Gaddesden's 
berth. 

'  Conductor  ! '  cried  a  voice  from  the  inner  platform  outside  the 
dining-room  and  next  the  train. 

*  And  what  might  you  be  wanting,  sir  ? '  said  Bettany  jauntily, 
opening  the  door  to  the  visitor.     Bettany  was  a  small  man,  with 
thin  harassed  features  and  a  fragment  of  beard,  glib  of  speech 
towards  everybody  but  Yerkes. 

'  Your  conductor  got  some  milk,  I  think,  from  that  cabin.' 

'  He  did, — but  only  enough  for  ourselves.     Sorry  we  can't 

oblige  you.' 

'  All  the  same,  I  am  going  to  beg  some  of  it.     May  I  speak  to 

the  gentleman  ?  ' 

*  Mr.  Gaddesden,  sir,  is  dressing.     The  steward  will  attend  to 
you.' 

And  Bettany  retired  ceremoniously  in  favour  of  Yerkes,  who 
hearing  voices  had  come  out  of  his  den. 

'  1  have  come  to  ask  for  some  fresh  milk  for  a  baby  in  the 
emigrant  car,'  said  the  stranger.  '  Looks  sick,  and  the  mother's 
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been  crying.  They've  only  got  tinned  milk  in  the  restaurant,  and 
the  child  won't  touch  it.' 

'  Very  sorry  it's  that  particular,  sir.  But  I've  got  only  what 
I  want.' 

'  Yerkes  !  '  cried  Elizabeth  Merton,  in  the  background.  *  Of 
course  the  baby  must  have  it.  Give  it  to  the  gentleman,  please, 
at  once.' 

The  stranger  removed  his  hat  and  stepped  into  the  tiny  dining- 
room  where  Elizabeth  was  standing.  He  was  tall  and  fair-skinned, 
with  a  blonde  moustache,  and  very  blue  eyes.  He  spoke — for  an 
English  ear— with  the  slight  accent  which  on  the  Canadian  side 
of  the  border  still  proclaims  the  neighbourhood  of  the  States. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,  madam,'  he  said,  with  deference. 
'  But  the  child  seems  very  weakly,  and  the  mother  herself  has 
nothing  to  give  it.  It  was  the  conductor  of  the  restaurant  car 
who  sent  me  here.' 

'  We  shall  be  delighted,'  said  Lady  Merton  eagerly.  '  May  I 
come  with  you,  if  you  are  going  to  take  it  ?  Perhaps  I  could  do 
something  for  the  mother.' 

The  stranger  hesitated  a  moment. 

'  An  emigrant  car  full  of  Galicians  is  rather  a  rough  sort  of 
place — especially  at  this  early  hour  in  the  morning.  But  if  you 
don't  mind ' 

*  I  don't  mind  anything.     Yerkes,  is  that  all  the  milk  ? ' 

'  All  to  speak  of,  my  lady,'  said  Yerkes,  nimbly  retreating  into 
his  den. 

Elizabeth  shook  her  head  as  she  looked  at  the  milk.  But  her 
visitor  laughed. 

'  The  baby  won't  get  through  that  to-day.  It's  a  regular  little 
scarecrow.  I  shouldn't  think  the  mother  '11  rear  it.' 

They  stepped  out  on  to  the  line.  The  drizzle  descended  on  Lady 
Merton's  bare  head,  and  grey  travelling  dress. 

'  You  ought  to  have  an  umbrella,'  said  the  Canadian,  looking 
at  her  in  some  embarrassment.  And  he  ran  back  to  the  car  for 
one.  Then,  while  she  carried  the  milk  carefully  in  both  hands, 
he  held  the  umbrella  over  her,  and  they  passed  through  the  groups 
of  passengers  who  were  strolling  disconsolately  up  and  down  the 
line  in  spite  of  the  wet,  or  exchanging  lamentations  with  others 
from  two  more  stranded  trains,  one  drawn  up  alongside,  the  other 
behind. 

Many  glances  were  levelled  at  the  slight  Englishwoman,  with  the 
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delicately  pale  face,  and  at  the  man  escorting  her.  Elizabeth  mean- 
while was  putting  questions.  How  long  would  they  be  detained  ? 
Her  brother  with  whom  she  was  travelling  was  not  at  all  strong. 
Unconsciously,  perhaps,  her  voice  took  a  note  of  complaint. 

'  Well,  we  can't  any  of  us  cross — can  we  ? — till  they  come  to  some 
bottom  in  the  sink-hole,'  said  the  Canadian,  interrupting  her  a  trifle 
bluntly. 

Elizabeth  laughed.     '  We  may  be  here  then  till  night.' 

'  Possibly.     But  you'll  be  the  first  over.' 

*  How  ?     There  are  some  trains  in  front.' 

'  That  doesn't  matter.  They'll  move  you  up.  They're  very 
vexed  it  should  have  happened  to  you.' 

Elizabeth  felt  a  trifle  uncomfortable.  Was  the  dear  young  man 
tilting  at  the  idle  rich — and  the  corrupt  Old  World  ?  She  stole  a 
glance  at  him,  but  perceived  only  that  in  his  own  tanned  and 
sunburnt  way  he  was  a  remarkably  handsome  well-made  fellow, 
built  on  a  rather  larger  scale  than  the  Canadians  she  had  so  far  seen. 
A  farmer  ?  His  manners  were  not  countrified.  But  a  farmer  in 
Canada  or  the  States  may  be  of  all  social  grades. 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  emigrant  car,  the  conductor 
of  which  was  standing  on  the  steps.  He  was  loth  to  allow  Lady 
Merton  to  enter,  but  Elizabeth  persisted.  Her  companion  led 
the  way,  pushing  through  a  smoking  group  of  dark-faced  men 
hanging  round  the  entrance. 

Inside,  the  car  was  thick,  indeed,  with  smoke  and  heavy  with  the 
exhalations  of  the  night.  Men  and  women  were  sitting  on  the 
wooden  benches  ;  some  women  were  cooking  in  the  tiny  stove-room 
attached  to  the  car ;  children,  half  naked  and  unwashed,  were  playing 
on  the  floor ;  here  and  there  a  man  was  still  asleep ;  while  one  old 
man  was  painfully  conning  a  paper  of  '  Homestead  Kegulations  ' 
which  had  been  given  him  at  Montreal,  a  lad  of  eighteen  helping 
him  ;  and  close  by  another  lad  was  writing  a  letter,  his  eyes  passing 
dreamily  from  the  paper  to  the  Canadian  landscape  outside,  of 
which  he  was  clearly  not  conscious.  In  a  corner,  surrounded  by 
three  or  four  other  women,  was  the  mother  they  had  come  to  seek. 
She  held  a  wailing  baby  of  about  a  year  old  in  her  arms.  At  the 
eight  of  Elizabeth,  the  child  stopped  its  wailing,  and  lay  breathing 
fast  and  feebly,  its  large  bright  eyes  fixed  on  the  new-comer. 
The  mother  turned  away  abruptly.  It  was  not  unusual  for 
persons  from  the  parlour-cars  to  ask  leave  to  walk  through  the 
emigrants. 
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But  Elizabeth's  companion  said  a  few  words  to  her,  apparently  in 
Russian,  and  Elizabeth,  stooping  over  her,  held  out  the  milk.  Then 
a  dark  face  reluctantly  showed  itself,  and  great  black  eyes,  in  deep, 
lined  sockets ;  eyes  rather  of  a  race  than  of  a  person,  hardly  conscious, 
hardly  individualised,  yet  most  poignant,  expressing  some  feeling, 
remote  and  inarticulate,  that  roused  Elizabeth's.  She  called  to  the 
conductor  for  a  cup  and  a  spoon  ;  she  made  her  way  into  the 
malodorous  kitchen,  and  got  some  warm  water  and  sugar ;  then 
kneeling  by  the  child,  she  put  a  spoonful  of  the  diluted  and 
sweetened  milk  into  the  mother's  hand. 


4  Was  it  foolish  of  me  to  oiler  her  that  money  ?  '  said  Elizabeth 
with  flushed  cheeks  as  they  walked  back  through  the  rain.  '  They 
looked  so  terribly  poor.' 

The  Canadian  smiled. 

'  I  daresay  it  didn't  do  any  harm,'  he  said  indulgently.  '  But 
they  are  probably  not  poor  at  all.  The  Galicians  generally 
bring  in  quite  a  fair  sum.  And  after  a  year  or  two  they  begin  to  be 
rich.  They  never  spend  a  farthing  they  can  help.  It  costs  money— 
or  time — to  be  clean,  so  they  remain  dirty.  Perhaps  we  shall  teach 
them — after  a  bit.' 

His  companion  looked  at  him  with  a  shy  but  friendly  curiosity. 

'  How  did  you  come  to  know  Russian  ?  ' 

'  When  I  was  a  child  there  were  some  Russian  Poles  on  the  next 
farm  to  us.  I  used  to  play  with  the  boys,  and  learnt  a  little.  The 
conductor  called  me  in  tmV  morning  to  interpret.  These  people 
come  from  the  Russian  side  of  the  Carpathians.' 

'  Then  you  are  a  Canadian  yourself  ?— from  the  West  ?  ' 

'  I  was  born  in  Manitoba.' 

1  I  am  quite  in  love  with  your  country  !  ' 

Elizabeth  paused  beside  the  steps  leading  to  their  car.  As  she 
spoke,  her  brown  eyes  lit  up,  and  all  her  small  features  ran  over, 
suddenly,  with  life  and  charm. 

'  Yes,  it's  a  good  country,'  said  the  Canadian,  rather  drily.  '  It's 
going  to  be  a  great  country.  Is  this  your  first  visit  ?  ' 

But  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  reproachful  appeal 
from  Yerkes. 

4  Breakfast,  my  lady,  has  been  hotted  twice.' 

The  Canadian  looked  at  Elizabeth  curiously,  lifted  his  hat,  and 
went  away. 
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'  Well,  if  this  doesn't  take  the  cake !  '  said  Philip  Gaddesden, 
throwing  himself  disconsolately  into  an  armchair.  '  I  bet  you, 
Elizabeth,  we  shall  be  here  forty-eight  hours.  And  this  damp  goes 
through  one.' 

The  young  man  shivered,  as  he  looked  petulantly  out  through 
the  open  doorway  of  the  car  to  the  wet  woods  beyond.  Elizabeth 
surveyed  him  with  some  anxiety.  Like  herself  he  was  small,  and 
lightly  built.  But  his  features  were  much  less  regular  than  hers ; 
the  chin  and  nose  were  childishly  tilted,  the  eyes  too  prominent. 
His  bright  colour,  however, — (mother  and  sister  could  well  have  dis- 
pensed with  that  touch  of  vivid  red  on  the  cheeks  !) — his  curly  hair, 
and  his  boyish  ways  made  him  personally  attractive ;  while  in  his 
moments  of  physical  weakness,  his  evident  resentment  of  Nature's 
treatment  of  him,  and  angry  determination  to  get  the  best  of  her, 
had  a  touch  of  something  that  was  pathetic — that  appealed. 

Elizabeth  brought  a  rug  and  wrapped  round  him.  But  she  did 
not  try  to  console  him  ;  she  looked  round  for  something  or  someone 
to  amuse  him. 

On  the  line,  just  beyond  the  railed  platform  of  the  car,  a  group 
of  men  were  lounging  and  smoking.  One  of  them  was  her  acquaint- 
ance of  the  morning.  Elizabeth,  standing  on  the  platform,  waited 
till  he  turned  in  her  direction — caught  his  eye,  and  beckoned.  He 
came  with  alacrity.  She  stooped  over  the  rail  to  speak  to  him. 

'  I'm  afraid  you'll  think  it  very  absurd,' — her  shy  smile  broke 
again — '  but — do  you  think  there's  anyone  in  this  train  who  plays 
bridge?' 

He  laughed. 

'  Certainly.  There  is  a  game  going  on  at  this  moment  in  the 
car  behind  you.' 

'  Is  it — is  it  anybody — we  could  ask  to  luncheon  ? — who'd  come, 
I  mean,'  she  added,  hurriedly. 

'  I  should  think  they'd  come — I  should  think  they'd  be  glad. 
Your  cook,  Yerkes,  is  famous  on  the  line.  I  know  two  of  the 
people  playing.  They  are  Members  of  Parliament.' 

'  Oh !  then  perhaps  I  know  them  too,'  cried  Elizabeth, 
brightening. 

He  laughed  again. 

'  The  Dominion  Parliament,  I  mean.'  He  named  two  towns  in 
Manitoba,  while  Lady  Merton's  pink  flush  showed  her  conscious 
of  having  betrayed  her  English  |  insularity.  '  Shall  I  introduce 
you?' 
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4  Please ! — if  you  find  an  opportunity,  jit's  for  my  brother. 
He's  recovering  from  an  illness.' 

4  And  you  want  to  cheer  him  up.  Of  course.  Well,  he'll  want 
it  to-day.'  The  young  man  looked  round  him,  at  the  line  strewn  with 
unsightly  debris,  the  ugly  cutting  which  blocked  the  view,  and  the 
mists  up-curling  from  the  woods ;  then  at  the  slight  figure  beside 
him.  The  corners  of  his  mouth  tried  not  to  laugh.  4 1  am  afraid 
you  are  not  going  to  like  Canada,  if  it  treats  you  like  this.' 

4  I've  liked  every  minute  of  it  up  till  now,'  said  Elizabeth 
warmly.  '  Can  you  tell  me — I  should  so  like  to  know ! — who  all 
these  people  are  ?  '  She  waved  her  hand  towards  the  groups  walking 
up  and  down. 

'Well!— not  all— ' 

The  Canadian's  broad  and  sudden  smile  seemed  so  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  occasion,  that  Elizabeth  could  only  suppose  that  it 
somehow  applied  to  her  remarks  in  general,  herself  and  her  situa- 
tion. It  seemed  she  excited  the  young  man's  sense  of  the  absurd. 
But  how  ? 

He  hurried  on,  composing  his  face  quickly  as  though  he  divined 
her. 

'  Some  of  them  are  tourists  like  yourselves.  But  I  know  a  few 
of  them.  That  man  in  the  clerical  coat,  and  the  round  collar,  is 
Father  Henty, — a  Jesuit  well  known  in  Winnipeg — a  great  man 
among  the  Catholics  here.' 

4  But  a  disappointed  one,'  said  Lady  Merton. 

The  Canadian  looked  surprised.  Elizabeth,  proud  of  her  know- 
ledge, went  on — 

4  Isn't  it  true  the  Catholics  hoped  to  conquer  the  North-West, 
— and  so — with  Quebec — to  govern  you  all  ?  And  now  the  English 
and  American  immigration  has  spoilt  all  their  chances — poor  things ! ' 

4  That's  about  it.     Did  they  tell  you  that  in  Toronto  ?  ' 

Elizabeth  stiffened.  The  slight  persistent  tone  of  mockery  in 
the  young  man's  voice  was  beginning  to  offend  her. 

'  And  the  others  ?  '  she  said,  without  noticing  his  question. 

It  was  the  Canadian's  turn  to  redden.    He  changed  his  tone. 

'_The  man  next  him  is  a  professor  at  the  Manitoba  University. 
The  gentleman  in  the  brown  suit  is  going  to  Vancouver  to  look  after 
some  big  lumber  leases  he  took  out  last  year.  And  that  little  man 
in  the  Panama  hat  has  been  keeping  us  all  alive.  He's  been  pro- 
specting for  silver  in  New  Ontario — thinks  he's  going  to  make  his 
fortune  in  a  week.' 
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'  Oh,  but  that  will  do  exactly  for  my  brother ! '  cried  "Elizabeth, 
delighted.  '  Please  introduce  us.' 

And  hurrying  back  into  the  car  she  burst  upon  the  discontented 
gentleman  within.  Philip,  who  was  just  about  to  sally  forth  into 
the  damp,  against  the  entreaties  of  his  servant,  and  take  his  turn 
at  shying  stones  at  a  bottle  on  the  line,  was  appeased  by  her  report, 
and  was  soon  seated,  talking  toy  speculation,  with  a  bronzed  and 
brawny  person,  who  watched  the  young  Englishman,  as  they 
chatted,  out  of  a  pair  of  humorous  eyes.  Philip  believed  himself 
a  great  financier,  but  was  not  in  truth  either  very  shrewd  or  very 
daring,  and  his  various  coups  or  losses  generally  left  his  exchequer 
at  the  end  of  the  year  pretty  much  what  it  had  been  the  year 
before.  But  the  stranger,  who  seemed  to  have  staked  out  claims 
at  one  time  or  another,  across  the  whole  face  of  the  continent, 
from  Klondyke  to  Nova  Scotia,  kept  up  a  mining  talk  that 
held  him  enthralled  ;  and  Elizabeth  breathed  freely. 

She  returned  to  the  platform.  The  scene  was  triste,  but  the 
rain  had  for  the  moment  stopped.  She  hailed  an  official  passing 
by,  and  asked  if  there  was  any  chance  of  their  soon  going  on.  The 
man  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

Her  Canadian  acquaintance,  who  was  standing  near,  came  up 
to  the  car  as  he  heard  her  question. 

'  I  have  just  seen  a  divisional  superintendent.  We  may  get  on 
about  nine  o'clock  to-night.' 

'  And  it  is  now  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,'  sighed  Lady 
Merton.  '  Well ! — I  think  a  little  exercise  would  be  a  good  thing.' 

And  she  descended  the  steps  of  the  car.     The  Canadian  hesitated. 

*  Would  you  allow  me  to  walk  with  you  ?  '  he   said,  with 
formality.     '  I  might  perhaps  be  able  to  tell  you  a  few  things. 
1  belong  to  the  railway.' 

'  1  shall  be  greatly  obliged,'  said  Elizabeth,  cordially.  '  Do  you 
mean  that  you  are  an  official  ?  ' 

'  I  am  an  engineer — in  charge  of  some  construction  work  in  the 
Rockies.' 

Lady  Merton's  face  brightened. 

'  Indeed !  I  think  that  must  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
things  in  the  world  to  be.' 

The  Canadian's  eyebrows  lifted  a  little. 

*  Do  you  ?  '  he  said,  evidently  rather  puzzled.     '  Well,  it's  not 
bad — but  I've  done  things  a  good  deal  livelier  in  my  time.' 

*  You've  not  always  been  an  engineer  ?  ' 
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'  Very  few  people  are  always  "anything"  in  Canada,  he  said, 
laughing.  '  It's  like  the  States.  One  tries  a  lot  of  things.  Oh, 
I  was  trained  as  an  engineer — at  Montreal.  But  directly  I  had 

finished  with  that  I  went  off  to  Klondyke.    I  made  a  bit  of  money 

came  back — and  lost  it  all,  in  a  milling  business — over  there ' he 

pointed  eastwards — '  on  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  My  partner 
cheated  me.  Then  I  went  exploring  to  the  north,  and  took  a 
Government  job  at  the  same  time — paying  treaty  money  to  the 
Indians.  Then,  five  years  ago,  I  got  work  for  the  C.P.R.  But 
I  shall  cut  it  before  long.  I've  saved  some  money  again.  I  shall 
take  up  land,  and  go  into  politics. 

'  Politics  ?  '  repeated  Elizabeth,  wishing  she  might  some  day 
know  what  politics  meant  in  Canada.  '  You're  not  married  ? '  she 
added  pleasantly. 

'  I  am  not  married.' 

'  And  may  I  ask  your  name  ?  ' 

His  name,  it  seemed,  was  George  Anderson,  and  presently  as 
they  walked  up  and  down  he  became  somewhat  communicative 
about  himself,  though  always  within  the  limits,  as  it  seemed  to  her, 
of  a  natural  dignity,  which  developed  indeed  as  their  acquaintance 
progressed.  He  told  her  tales,  especially,  of  his  Indian  journeys 
through  the  wilds  about  the  Athabasca  and  Mackenzie  rivers,  in 
search  of  remote  Indian  settlements — that  the  word  of  England  to 
the  red  man  might  be  kept ;  and  his  graphic  talk  called  up  before 
her  the  vision  of  a  northern  wilderness,  even  wilder  and  remoter 
than  that  she  had  just  passed  through,  where  yet  the  earth  teemed 
with  lakes  and  timber  and  trout-bearing  streams,  and  where — '  we 
shall  grow  corn  some  day,'  as  he  presently  informed  her.  '  In  twenty 
years  they  will  have  developed  seed  that  will  ripen  three  weeks 
earlier  than  wheat  does  now  in  Manitoba.  Then  we  shall  settle  that 
country — right  away ! — to  the  far  north.'  His  tone  stirred  and 
deepened.  A  little  while  before,  it  had  seemed  to  her  that  her 
tourist  enthusiasm  amused  him.  Yet  by  flashes,  she  began  to 
feel  in  him  something,  beside  which  her  own  raptures  fell  silent. 
Had  she,  after  all,  hit  upon  a  man — a  practical  man — who  was  yet 
conscious  of  the  romance  of  Canada  ? 

Presently  she  asked  him  if  there  was  no  one  dependent  on 
him — no  mother  ?• — or  sisters  ? 

'  I  have  two  brothers — in  the  Government  service  at  Ottawa. 
I  had  four  sisters.' 

'  Are  they  married  ?  ' 

29—2 
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'  They  are  dead,'  he  said,  slowly.  '  They  and  my  mother  were 
burnt  to  death.5 

She  exclaimed.  Her  brown  eyes  turned  upon  him — all  sudden 
horror  and  compassion. 

'  It  was  a  farmhouse  where  we  were  living — and  it  took  fire. 
Mother  and  sisters  had  no  time  to  escape.  It  was  early 
morning.  1  was  a  boy  of  eighteen,  and  was  out  on  the  farm  doing 
my  chores.  When]  I  saw  the  smoke  and  came  back,  the  house  was 
a  burning  mass,  and — it  was  all  over.' 

*  Where  was  your  father  ?  ' 
'  My  father  is  dead.' 

'  But  he  was  there — at  the  time  of  the  fire  ?  ' 

*  Yes.     He  was  there.' 

He  had  suddenly  ceased  to  be  communicative,  and  she  in- 
stinctively asked  no  more  questions,  except  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
conflagration. 

'  Probably  an  explosion  of  coal-oil.  It  was  sometimes  used 
to  light  the  fire  with  in  the  morning.' 

'  How  very,  very  terrible  !  '  she  said  gently,  after  a  moment, 
as  though  she  felt  it.  *  Did  you  stay  on  at  the  farm  ?  ' 

'  I  brought  up  my  two  brothers.  They  were  on  a  visit  to 
some  neighbours  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  We  stayed  on  three  years.' 

<  With  your  father  ?  ' 

'  No  ;  we  three  alone.' 

She  felt  vaguely  puzzled  ;  but  before  she  could  turn  to  another 
subject,  he  had  added — 

'  There  was  nothing  else  for  us  to  do.  We  had  no  money 
and  no  relations — nothing  but  the  land.  So  we  had  to  work  it 
— and  we  managed.  But  after  three  years  we'd  saved  a  little 
money,  and  we  wanted  to  get  a  bit  more  education.  So  we  sold 
the  land  and  moved  up  to  Montreal.' 

'  How  old  were  the  brothers  when  you  took  on  the  farm  ? ' 

'  Thirteen — and  fifteen.' 

'  Wonderful !  '  she  exclaimed.     '  You  must  be  proud.' 

He  laughed  out. 

'  Why,  that  kind  of  thing's  done  every  day  in  this  country ! 
You  can't  idle  in  Canada.' 

They  had  turned  back  towards  the  train.  In  the  doorway 
of  the  car,  sat  Philip  Gaddesden  lounging  and  smoking,  enveloped 
in  a  fur  coat,  his  knees  covered  with  a  magnificent  fur  rug.  A 
whisky  and  soda  had  just  been  placed  at  his  right  hand. 
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Elizabeth  thought — '  He  said  that  because  he  had  seen  Philip.'  But 
when  she  looked  at  him,  she  withdrew  her  supposition.  His  eyes 
were  not  on  the  car,  and  he  was  evidently  thinking  of  something 
else. 

'  I  hope  your  brother  will  take  no  harm,'  he  said  to  her,  as 
they  approached  the  car.  '  Can  I  be  of  any  service  to  you  in 
Winnipeg  ? ' 

'  Oh,  thank  you.     We  have  some  introductions ' 

'  Of  course.     But  if  I  can— let  me  know.' 

An  official  came  along  the  line,  with  a  packet  in  his  hand.  At 
sight  of  Elizabeth  he  stopped  and  raised  his  hat. 

'  Am  I  speaking  to  Lady  Merton  ?  I  have  some  letters  here,  that 
have  been  waiting  for  you  at  Winnipeg,  and  they've  sent  them 
out  to  you.' 

He  placed  the  packet  in  her  hand.  The  Canadian  moved  away, 
but  not  before  Elizabeth  had  seen  again  the  veiled  amusement  in 
his  eyes.  It  seemed  to  him  comic,  no  doubt,  that  the  idlers  of  the 
world  should  be  so  royally  treated.  But  after  all — she  drew  herself 
up — her  father  had  been  no  idler. 

She  hastened  to  her  brother  ;  and  they  fell  upon  their  letters. 

'  Oh,  Philip  ! ' — she  said  presently,  looking  up — '  Philip !  Arthur 
Delaine  meets  us  at  Winnipeg.' 

'  Does  he  ?  Does  he  ?  '  repeated  the  young  man,  laughing. 
'  I  say,  Betty ! ' 

Elizabeth  took  no  notice  of  her  brother's  teasing  tone.  Nor 
did  her  voice,  as  she  proceeded  to  read  him  the  letter  she  held 
in  her  hand,  throw  any  light  upon  her  own  feelings  with  regard 
to  it. 

The  weary  day  passed.  The  emigrants  were  consoled  by  free 
meals  ;  and  the  delicate  baby  throve  on  the  Swede's  ravished  milk. 
For  the  rest,  the  people  in  the  various  trains  made  rapid  acquain- 
tance with  each  other  ;  bridge  went  merrily  in  more  than  one  car,  and 
the  general  inconvenience  was  borne  with  much  philosophy,  even 
by  Philip  Gaddesden.  At  last,  when  darkness  had  long  fallen,  the 
train  to  which  the  private  car  was  attached  moved  slowly  forward 
amid  the  cheers  of  the  bystanders. 

Elizabeth  and  her  brother  were  on  the  observation  platform, 
with  the  Canadian,  whom  with  some  difficulty  they  had  persuaded 
to  share  their  dinner. 

'I  told  you'— said  Anderson—'  tfcat  you  would  be  passed  over 
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first.'  He  pointed  to  two  other  trains  in  front  that  had  been 
shunted  to  make  room  for  them. 

Elizabeth  turned  to  him  a  little  proudly. 

*  But  I  should  like  to  say — it's  not  for  our  own  sakes — not  in 
the  least ! — it  is  for  my  father,  that  they  are  so  polite  to  us.' 

'  I  know — of  course  I  know !  '  was  the  quick  response.  '  I  have 
been  talking  to  some  of  our  staff,'  he  went  on,  smiling.  '  They 
would  do  anything  for  you.  Perhaps  you  don't  understand.  You 
are  the  guests  of  the  railway.  And  I  too  belong  to  the  railway. 
I  am  a  very  humble  person,  but ' 

'  You  also  would  do  anything  for  us  ?  '  asked  Elizabeth,  with  her 
soft  laugh.  '  How  kind  you  all  are  !  ' 

She  looked  charming  as  she  said  it, — her  face  and  head  lit  up 
by  the  line  of  flaring  lights  through  which  they  were  slowly  passing. 
The  line  was  crowded  with  dark-faced  navvies,  watching  the 
passage  of  the  train  as  it  crept  forward. 

One  of  the  officials  in  command  leapt  up  on  the  platform  of 
the  car,  and  introduced  himself.  He  was  worn  out  with  the  day's 
labour,  but  triumphant.  '  It's  all  right  now — but,  my  word !  the 
stuff  we've  thrown  in ! ' 

He  and  Anderson  began  some  rapid  technical  talk.  Slowly, 
they  passed  over  the  quicksand  which  in  the  morning  had  engulfed 
half  a  train  ;  amid  the  flare  of  torches,  and  the  murmur  of  strange 
speech,  from  the  Galician  and  Italian  labourers,  who  rested  on  their 
picks  and  stared  and  laughed,  as  they  went  safely  by. 

'  How  I  love  adventures  ! '  cried  Elizabeth,  clasping  her  hands. 

'  Even  little  ones  ?  '  said  the  Canadian,  smiling.  But  this 
time  she  was  not  conscious  of  any  note  of  irony  in  his  manner, 
rather  of  a  kind  protectingness, — more  pronounced,  perhaps,  than 
it  would  have  been  in  an  Englishman,  at  the  same  stage  of  ac- 
quaintance. But  Elizabeth  liked  it ;  she  liked,  too,  the  fine  bare 
head  that  the  torchlight  revealed  ;  and  the  general  impression  of 
varied  life  that  the  man's  personality  produced  upon  her.  Her 
sympathies,  her  imagination  were  all  trembling  towards  the 
Canadians,  no  less  than  towards  their  country. 

(To  be  continued.') 
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I  TELL  you  a  tale  to-night 

Which  a  seaman  told  to  me, 
With  eyes  that  gleamed  in  the  lanthorn  light 

And  a  voice  as  low  as  the  sea. 

You  could  almost  hear  the  stars 

Twinkling  up  in  the  sky, 
And  the  old  wind  woke  and  moaned  in  the  spars 

And  the  same  old  waves  went  by, 

Singing  the  same  old  song 

As  ages  and  ages  ago, 
While  he  froze  my  blood  in  that  deep-sea  night 

With  the  things  that  he  seemed  to  know. 

A  bare  foot  pattered  on  deck  ; 

Ropes  creaked  ;  then — all  grew  still, 
And  he  pointed  his  finger  straight  in  my  face 

And  growled,  as  a  sea-dog  will. 

'  Do  'ee  know  who  Nelson  was  ? 

That  pore  little  shrivelled  form 
With  the  patch  on  his  eye  and  the  pinned-up  sleeve 

And  a  soul  like  a  North  Sea  storm  ? 

'  Ask  of  the  Devonshire  men  ! 

They  know,  and  they'll  tell  you  true  ; 
He  wasn't  the  pore  little  chawed-up  chap 

That  Hardy  thought  he  knew. 

'  He  wasn't  the  man  you  think  ! 

His  patch  was  a  dern  disguise  ! 
For  he  knew  that  they'd  find  him  out,  d'you  see, 

If  they  looked  him  in  both  his  eyes. 

'  He  was  twice  as  big  as  he  seemed  ; 

But  his  clothes  were  cunningly  made. 
He'd  both  of  his  hairy  arms  all  right ! 

The  sleeve  was  a  trick  of  the  trade. 
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'  You've  heard  of  sperrits,  no  doubt ; 

Well,  there's  more  in  the  matter  than  that ! 
But  he  wasn't  the  patch  and  he  wasn't  the  sleeve, 

And  he  wasn't  the  laced  cocked-hat. 

c  Nelson  was  just — a  ghost  ! 

You  may  laugh  !     But  the  Devonshire  men 
They  knew  that  he'd  come  when  England  called, 

And  they  know  that  he'll  come  again. 

'  I'll  tell  you  the  way  it  was 

(For  none  of  the  landsmen  know), 
And  to  tell  it  you  right,  you  must  go  a-starn 

Two  hundred  years  or  so. 

***** 

'  The  waves  were  lapping  and  slapping 

The  same  as  they  are  to-day  ; 
And  Drake  lay  dying  aboard  his  ship 

In  Nombre  Dios  Bay. 

'  The  scent  of  the  foreign  flowers 

Came  floating  all  around  ; 
"  But  I'd  give  my  soul  for  the  smell  o'  the  pitch,' 

Says  he,  "  in  Plymouth  Sound. 

'  "  What  shall  I  do,"  he  says, 

"  When  the  guns  begin  to  roar, 
An'  England  wants  me,  and  me  not  there 

To  shatter  'er  foes  once  more  ?  " 

'  (You've  heard  what  he  said,  maybe, 
But  I'll  mark  you  the  p'ints  again  ; 

For  I  want  you  to  box  your  compass  right 
And  get  my  story  plain.) 

'  "  You  must  take  my  drum,"  he  says, 

"  To  the  old  sea-wall  at  home  ; 
And  if  ever  you  strike  that  drum,"  he  says, 

"  Why,  strike  me  blind,  I'll  come  ! 

"  If  England  needs  me,  dead 

Or  living,  I'll  rise  that  day  ! 
I'll  rise  from  the  darkness  under  the  sea 

Ten  thousand  miles  away." 
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*  That's  what  he  said  ;  and  he  died  ; 

An'  his  pirates,  listenin'  roun', 
With  their  crimson  doublets  and  jewelled  swords 

That  flashed  as  the  sun  went  down. 

'  They  sewed  him  up  in  his  shroud 

With  a  round-shot  top  and  toe, 
To  sink  him  under  the  salt  sharp  sea 

Where  all  good  seamen  go. 

'  They  lowered  him  down  in  the  deep, 

And  there  in  the  sunset  light, 
They  boomed  a  broadside  over  his  grave 

As  meanin'  to  say  "  Good-night." 

'  They  sailed  away  in  the  dark 

To  the  dear  little  isle  they  knew  ; 
And  they  hung  his  drum  by  the  old  sea-wall 

The  same  as  he  told  them  to. 

#  #  #  #  * 

'  Two  hundred  years  went  by, 

And  the  guns  began  to  roar, 
And  England  was  fighting  hard  for  her  life, 

As  ever  she  fought  of  yore. 

'  "  It's  only  my  dead  that  count," 

She  said,  as  she  says  to-day  ; 
"  It  isn't  the  ships  and  it  isn't  the  guns 

'Ull  sweep  Trafalgar's  Bay." 

'  D'you  guess  who  Nelson  was  ? 

You  may  laugh,  but  it's  true  as  true  ! 
There  was  more  in  that  pore  little  chawed-up  chap 

Than  ever  his  best  friend  knew. 

'  The  foe  was  creepin'  close, 

In  the  dark,  to  our  white-cliffed  isle  ; 
They  were  ready  to  leap  at  England's  throat, 

When— O,  you  may  smile,  you  may  smile  ; 

'  But — ask  of  the  Devonshire  men  ; 

For  they  heard  in  the  dead  of  night 
The  roll  of  a  drum,  and  they  saw  him  pass 

On  a  ship  all  shining  white. 
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1  He  stretched  out  his  dead  cold  face 
And  he  sailed  in  the  grand  old  way  ! 

The  fishes  had  taken  an  eye  and  an  arm 
But — he  swept  Trafalgar's  Bay. 

'  Nelson — was  Francis  Drake  ! 

0,  what  matters  the  uniform, 
Or  the  patch  on  your  eye  or  your  pinned-up  sleeve, 

If  your  soul's  like  a  North  Sea  storm  ?  ' 

ALFRED  NOYES. 
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APART  from  Samoa  and  the  region  of  his  birth,  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  place  where  the  memory  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  is  cherished 
with  greater  reverence  than  in  California.  There  are  even  many 
Calif ornians  who,  with  that  keen  and  jealous  pride  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  those  that  are  born  or  dwell  within  the  borders  of  the 
Golden  State,  are  loth  to  admit  that  the  cosmopolitan  Stevenson 
was  not  in  all  essentials  of  spirit  and  genius  a  true  Calif ornian. 
The  chief  public  monument  erected  to  his  memory  stands  in  Ports- 
mouth Square  in  San  Francisco,  a  tall  plinth  of  granite  on  which 
is  chiselled  his  famous  Credo.  The  stone  is  surmounted  by  a 
bronze  galleon  in  full  sail,  the  work  of  two  talented  San  Franciscans, 
who  also  designed  the  memorial  for  the  grave  at  Vailima. 

The  places  in  California  most  closely  associated  with  Stevenson 
are  all  well  known  to  the  writer.  In  years  past  many  arduous 
pilgrimages  have  been  made  by  him  to  the  site  of  the  cabin  occu- 
pied by  Stevenson  and  his  family  on  Mount  Saint  Helena,  near 
the  vine-embowered  town  of  Calistoga,  and  he  has  wandered 
amidst  the  mournful  ruins  of  the  forgotten  mining  camp  of  Silverado 
— which  has  acquired  so  fixed  and  posthumous  a  life  and  fame 
in  his '  Silverado  Squatters.'  The  haunts  of  Stevenson  at  Monterey, 
endeared  to  all  lovers  of  the  man  and  his  works,  have  been  the 
scene  of  many  outings.  With  a  particular  poignancy  of  regret 
the  San  Franciscans  recall  a  tiny,  shabby  coffee-house  on  Pine  Street 
in  this  city,  which  Stevenson  was  wont  to  frequent  in  his  days 
of  loneliness  and  penury.  Afterwards  it  grew  locally  as  famous 
in  the  name  of  Stevenson  as  in  London  '  The  Cheshire  Cheese '  in 
the  name  of  Johnson.  In  this  coffee-house  there  was  a  simple  chair, 
known  as  Stevenson's,  which  always  stood  before  the  table  in  the 
particular  obscure  corner  which  he  preferred.  The  journalists 
and  artists  who  lived  and  laboured  in  this  part  of  the  city,  so  close 
to  the  exotic  Chinatown  and  the  picturesque  Latin  Quarter,  were 
always  contending  for  the  honour  of  occupying  this  chair.  This 
little,  historic  coffee-house  has  now  been  swept  away  with  so 
many  other  cherished  places  in  the  holocaust  of  1906.  Not  far 
distant  lay  Portsmouth  Square,  a  public  park  on  whose  benches 
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Stevenson  often  rested  in  sad  meditation,  or  seized  upon  some 
longshoreman,  sailor,  tramp,  gambler,  opium-fiend,  or  picaroon 
of  the  Pacific.  As  the  sad,  grey  vistas  of  his  enigmatic  future 
stretched  before  the  lonely  man  sitting  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
joyous  city,  he  would  draw  solace  and  strength,  even  delight, 
from  a  little  volume  he  had  found  on  some  old  book-stall — the 
'  Enchiridion  '  of  William  Penn. 

Slowly  and  painfully,  sharing  the  discomforts  and  privations 
of  the  poorest  immigrants  on  the  rude,  transcontinental  trains 
making  the  weary  journey  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  the 
gentle  and  ailing  Tusitala  came  to  California.  So  broken  in  health 
was  he  when  he  reached  San  Francisco  on  August  30,  1879,  that 
he  immediately  sought  out  some  solitude  of  nature,  in  which  he 
might  either  recover  or  die.  Yielding  to  this  longing  for  the  hills, 
he  left  for  the  Coast  Range  Mountains  to  the  east  of  Monterey. 
Here  he  lived  in  the  open,  but  with  disastrous  results,  and  might, 
indeed,  have  perished  but  for  the  kind  ministrations  of  two  goat- 
herds and  a  bear  hunter.  These  men  nursed  him  back  to  strength 
at  their  humble  ranch.  Soon  after  he  left  for  Monterey,  a  romantic, 
somnolent,  half-forgotten  Mexican  town  on  a  bay  whose  mag- 
nificent arc  is  almost  as  perfect  and  unbroken  as  that  of  Naples. 
This  town,  ancient  as  history  is  reckoned  in  California,  lies  some 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles  south  of  San  Francisco,  and  was 
once  the  capital  of  California.  A  place  more  idyllic,  more  steeped 
in  the  romantic  and  the  picturesquely  foreign  so  dear  to  Stevenson's 
heart,  could  not  have  been  found  by  him  in  all  the  State.  And 
but  last  year  there  died  at  Monterey  an  old  man  between  whom 
and  Stevenson  a  beautiful  and  lasting  attachment  had  grown  up 
in  the  brief  three  months  of  their  association. 

Both  Monterey  and  the  strange  character  of  Jules  Simoneau 
forthwith  exercised  upon  him  a  potent  fascination.  In  Steven- 
son's day  Monterey  was  a  forlorn  and  neglected  place,  the  sea- 
sands  of  the  Pacific  blowing  through  its  chaotic  and  unlighted 
streets,  partly  covered  with  planks  of  pine,  splintered  and  thrusting 
forth  ugly  spikes.  The  houses  were  of  the  ancient  style  of  adobe 
architecture  introduced  by  the  Spanish  missionaries,  and  their 
walls  of  unfired  brick  were  thick  as  the  bastions  of  a  fortress. 

Curiously  Stevenson  looked  on  the  lazy  life  about  the  saloons, 
the  gambling,  the  Mexican  horses  and  their  trappings  of  orna- 
mented leather  and  silver.  '  It  struck  me  oddly,'  he  writes,  '  to 
come  across  some  of  the  Cornhill  illustrations  to  Mr.  Blackmore's 
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"  Erema,"  and  see  all  the  characters  astride  on  English  saddles. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  English  saddle  is  a  rarity  even  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  you  may  say,  a  thing  unknown  in  all  the  rest  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  a  place  so  exclusively  Mexican  as  Monterey,  you  saw 
not  only  Mexican  saddles  but  true  Vaquero  riding— men  always 
at  the  hand-gallop  up  hill  and  down  dale,  and  round  the  sharpest 
corner,  urging  their  horses  with  cries  and  gesticulations  and  cruel 
rotatory  spurs,  checking  them  dead  with  a  touch,  or  wheeling 
them  right-about-face  in  a  square  yard.' 

He  was  surprised  to  find  how  much  the  inhabitants,  partly 
Spanish,  Mexican,  and  Indian,  differed  from  the  American  type, 
and  was  gratified  to  discover, '  in  a  world  of  absolutely  mannerless 
Americans,  a  people  full  of  deportment,  solemnly  courteous,  and 
doing  all  things  with  grace  and  decorum.  In  dress  they  ran  to 
colour  and  bright  sashes.  Not  even  the  most  Americanised  could 
always  resist  the  temptation  to  stick  a  red  rose  into  his  hat-band. 
Not  even  the  most  Americanised  would  descend  to  wear  the  vile 
dress  hat  of  civilisation.  Spanish  was  the  language  of  the  streets. 
It  was  difficult  to  get  along  without  a  word  or  two  of  that  language 
for  an  occasion.  .  .  Night  after  night  serenaders  would  be  going 
about  the  streets,  sometimes  in  a  company  and  with  several  instru- 
ments and  voices  together,  sometimes  severally,  each  guitar  before 
a  different  window.  It  was  a  strange  thing  to  lie  awake  in  nine- 
teenth-century America,  and  hear  the  guitar  accompany,  and 
one  of  those  old,  heart-breaking  Spanish  love  songs  mount  into 
the  night  air,  perhaps  in  a  deep  baritone,  perhaps  in  that  high- 
pitched,  pathetic  womanish  alto  which  is  so  common  among  Mexi- 
can men,  and  which  strikes  on  the  unaccustomed  ear  as  something 
not  entirely  human,  but  altogether  sad.' 

But  in  the  Monterey  of  to-day  the  appealing  human  memories 
cling  most  persistently  about  Stevenson's  name  in  relation  to  old 
Jules  Simoneau,  the  keeper  of  a  restaurant  to  which  Stevenson 
paid  this  towering  tribute  : 

Of  all  iny  private  collections  of  remembered  inns  and  restaurants— and  I 
believe  it,  other  things  being  equal,  to  be  unrivalled — one  particular  house  of 
entertainment  stands  forth  alone.  I  am  grateful,  indeed,  to  many  a  swinging 
signboard,  to  many  a  rusty  wine  bush,  but  not  with  the  same  kind  of  gratitude. 
Some  were  beautifully  situated,  some  had  an  admirable  table,  some  were  the 
gathering-places  of  excellent  companions ;  but,  take  them  all  hi  all,  not  one  can 
be  compared  with  Simoneau's  at  Monterey. 

Vivid,  too,  is  his  description  of  the  place  in  the  following  pas- 
sage :  '  To  the  front,  it  was  part  barber's  shop,  part  bar  ;  to  the 
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back,  there  was  a  kitchen  and  a  salle-d-manger.  The  intending 
diner  found  himself  in  a  little,  chill,  bare,  adobe  room,  furnished 
with  chairs  and  tables,  and  adorned  with  some  oil  sketches  roughly 
brushed  upon  the  wall  in  the  manner  of  Barbizon  and  Cernay.  The 
table,  at  whatever  hour  you  entered,was  already  laid  with  a  not  spot- 
less napkin,  and  by  way  of  epergne,  with  a  dish  of  green  peppers 
and  tomatoes,  pleasing  alike  to  eye  and  palate.  If  you  staid  there 
to  meditate  before  a  meal,  you  would  hear  Simoneau  all  about  the 
kitchen,  and  rattling  among  the  dishes.' 

Unfortunately,  Stevenson  gave  us  no  complete  portrait  of  this 
kind  and  generous  man,  the  delectable  Simoneau.  Nevertheless, 
the  local  fame  and  interest  which  the  distinguished  writer  left 
his  host  as  a  remembrance  and  a  legacy,  have  been  the  means  of 
preserving  for  us  a  personality  as  simple,  lovable,  and  noble  as 
that  of  Stevenson  himself.  Last  year  Simoneau  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty- eight.  He  was  a  remarkable  and  original  character,  whose 
own  intrinsic  brightness  has  too  long  been  dimmed  by  the  illus- 
trious name  of  the  man  who  called  him  friend.  Of  late  some  San 
Franciscan  journalist  or  other  would  produce  a  few  paragraphs 
in  a  newspaper  calling  attention  to  the  old  man's  increasing  poverty 
and  age,  and  utter  an  appeal  on  his  behalf,  which  always  brought 
Simoneau  a  few  urgently  needed  dollars. 

'  Jules  Simoneau,  a  jolly  old  Frenchman,'  as  Stevenson  de- 
scribed him,  '  the  stranded  fifty-eight-year-old-wreck  of  a  good- 
hearted,  dissipated,  and  once  wealthy  Nantais  tradesman,'  was 
a  man  of  reading  and  culture.  He  had  been  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kennes,  in  France,  and  it  was  thus  that  Stevenson  was 
able  with  this  simple  though  never  menial  restaurateur  to  sound 
the  seas  of  philosophy  and  literature  within  those  humble  adobe 
walls  and  in  Simoneau's  cottage.  Simoneau  had  chanced  upon 
Stevenson  while  the  latter  was  ill  and  lonely  and  helplessly  con- 
fined to  his  bed.  He  was  also  in  danger  of  starvation.  The  old 
Frenchman  at  once  devoted  himself  to  the  sick  writer,  nursed  him 
tenderly,  and  brought  him  every  day  the  choicest  tit-bits  and 
morsels  from  his  bill-of-fare.  It  was  food  cooked  with  Gallic  re- 
finement, art,  and  piquancy. 

When  Stevenson  recovered,  he  naturally  became  a  patron  of 
this  little  restaurant  of  wanderers  and  Bohemians  on  the  shores 
of  that  '  Homeric  deep,'  the  Pacific.  It  soon  became  a  haunt  for 
painters  and  poets  whom  the  glamour  of  Monterey  lured  from  afar. 
Little  it  mattered  to  the  generous  host  whether  these  sons  of 
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genius  had  money  or  not.  They  were  ever  welcome,  in  particular, 
Stevenson,  for  a  meal,  a  talk,  a  game  of  chess,  or  a  solo  on  the 
flute. 

Stevenson  and  Simoneau  saw  each  other  only  for  three  months 
but  in  their  daily  and  devoted  intercourse,  a  life-long  friend- 
ship was  forged.  After  Tusitala  left  Monterey,  affectionate 
letters  passed  between  them  for  many  years,  and  all  of  Steven- 
son's were  jealously  treasured  by  the  old  Frenchman.  To  his 
visitors  he  would  at  times  reveal  the  crumpled  sheets,  and  call 
attention  to  the  tender  and  loving  words  of  his  one-time  guest. 
'  Mon  cher  and  bon  ami,  Simoneau,'  was  the  usual  mode  of 
address. 

It  is  with  a  real  joy  that  I  find  myself  able  to  assure  you  that  I  shall  never 
forget  you,  and  that  your  good  friendship  and  all  our  happy  days  together  are 
and  will  be  forever  cherished  in  my  memory. 

so  closed  one  letter,  and  another  thus  : 

From  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  dear  and  kind  old  man,  I  hold  your  good  memory 
very  close,  and  I  will  guard  it  till  death.  If  there  was  one  man  who  was  good  to 
me,  that  man  was  Jules  Simoneau. 

Simoneau  possessed  a  rare  and  valuable  set  of  Stevenson's 
works,  nearly  all  of  them  inscribed  by  the  author.  These  books 
were  eagerly  coveted  by  collectors  and  Stevenson  enthusiasts 
who  plied  the  old  man  with  tempting  offers.  But  when  these 
bibliophiles  offered  their  gold  for  his  precious  relics,  Simoneau 
would  often  draw  forth  his  copy  of '  The  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde,'  and  point  to  the  inscription  on  the  fly-leaf.  '  But 
the  case  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Jules  Simoneau,  if  one 
forgot  the  other,  would  be  stranger  still.'  And  that  was  very  often 
the  only  answer  the  old  Frenchman  deigned  to  give.  Mrs.  Steven 
son,  who  still  lives  in  San  Francisco,  has  frequently  remarked 
that  her  distinguished  husband  seldom  spoke  of  Simoneau  without 
tears  starting  to  his  eyes. 

In  the  twenty-nine  years  that  ensued  since  Stevenson  sat  and 
talked  in  the  poor  and  unpretentious  restaurant  of  the  '  derelict 
old  Nantais  tradesman  '  on  the  shores  of  Monterey  Bay,  many 
further  vicissitudes  befell  that  kind  and  amiable  soul.  When  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  continue  his  business  of  restaurant-keeper, 
and  he  who  had  fed  so  many  was  himself  in  danger  of  suffering 
want  and  hunger,  the  aged  man  began  to  peddle  tamaks  on  the 
street.  These  Mexican  delicacies,  formed  of  a  mixture  of  inaize 
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minced  meat,  olives,  and  Spanish  peppers  and  wrapped  in  suc- 
cessive layers  of  the  husks  of  Indian  corn,  have  long  been  a  native 
dish  in  California.  Simoneau's  Mexican  wife,  a  faithful  and  in- 
dustrious woman,  was  most  skilled  in  making  these  tamales.  Like 
some  ancient  and  benign  old  patriarch,  Simoneau,  crippled  now 
and  bowed,  would  stand  beside  his  basket  or  small  steam-kettle, 
with  a  smile  and  kindly  word  for  all,  and  an  indestructible  cheer- 
fulness in  his  heart. 

Three  years  ago  Jules  Simoneau  grew  too  frail  and  old  to  fare 
forth  into  the  streets  any  longer.  So  he  became  a  philosophic 
eremite,  seldom  leaving  the  tiny  cottage  where  he  lived  with  his 
dark-skinned  wife,  his  married  daughter,  and  their  children.  He 
would  sit  for  hours  in  the  parlour  window,  gazing  now  into  his  sunlit 
garden,  now  at  his  hoard  of  precious  volumes  arrayed  in  a  flimsy 
bamboo  book-case.  To  Simoneau  these  finally  grew  to  be  almost 
like  the  veritable  presence  of  Tusitala  himself.  There  came  to  him 
many  visitors  to  talk  of  Stevenson,  some  to  tempt  him  with  huge 
prices  for  his  books.  One  person  offered  him  two  thousand  dollars 
for  the  set,  another  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  little  pamphlet 
in  defence  of  Father  Damien.  But  always  old  Jules  Simoneau 
would  shake  his  head  and  repeat  that  the  books  were  not  for  sale 
at  any  price. 

Attired  in  ancient  corduroy,  his  shirt  the  blue  flannel  of  the 
Calif ornian  miner  or  French  peasant,  a  red  bandanna  scarfed  about 
his  neck,  and  a  battered  felt  hat  covering  his  long  grey  hair,  he 
sat  there,  patient  and  uncomplaining,  ever  ready  to  speak  of  the 
halcyonic  past  and  of  his  beloved  bon  ami.  His  long  white  beard, 
curling  and  untrimmed,  his  wrinkled  face,  his  beetling  brows 
hedged  with  long  and  shaggy  hair  overarching  the  mild  and  sym- 
pathetic blue  eyes,  the  large,  shapely  nose  and  the  refined  and 
mobile  mouth,  made  him  a  striking  figure. 

Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  whose  death  at  Monterey  has  just 
been  announced  as  these  lines  are  written,  was  one  of  Stevenson's 
few  friends  in  San  Francisco.  His '  South  Sea  Idylls,'  which  Steven- 
son so  admired,  first  lured  the  latter's  fancy  to  play  upon  the 
magic  of  the  islands  which  ultimately  drew  him  to  the  South 
Pacific.  Stoddard  also  dwelt  in  Monterey  and  knew  Simoneau 
well.  Last  year  the  present  writer  received  from  him  a  small  photo- 
graph showing  Stoddard  grey,  but  hale,  seated  in  the  sun  on  the 
steps  of  Simoneau's  rose-covered  cottage.  Within  the  door,  under 
the  porch,  Simoneau  himself  was  dimly  visible.  '  In  the  parlour,' 
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Stoddard  wrote  on  the  back  of  the  print,  '  the  old  Spanish  wife 
of  Simoneau  is  dying.' 

Siinoneau  himself  lingered  but  some  seven  months  longer, 
painfully  hobbling  about  the  house  on  a  clumsy  crutch.  Poverty 
sat  heavily  upon  the  tiny  household,  but  the  collection  of  books 
in  the  decrepit  case  remained  intact.  As  the  year  1908  grew  to  its 
close,  by  the  still  Pacific,  the  gentle  Simoneau,  the  host  and  bene- 
factor of  Stevenson,  faithful  to  the  friend  of  his  heart,  and  still 
cherishing  the  old  remembrances,  passed  quietly  away. 

HERMAN  SCHEFFAUER. 
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THE  DISBANDING   OF   THE    GUAVA   RIFLES.1 

THE  Adjutant  managed  to  convert  a  sigh  of  relief  into  a  deferential 
cough  as  he  blotted  the  Colonel's  signature  at  the  foot  of  the 
'  Weekly  State,'  and  murmured  :  '  That's  all  my  papers  for  to-day, 
sir.  Will  you  polish  off  the  Quartermaster  now  ?  He's  lying  low 
in  his  booth,  waiting  to  be  sent  for.' 

The  Colonel  groaned.  '  All  right,  1  suppose  I  must.  But  just 
look  here,  Annesley :  none  of  your  sloping  off  and  leaving  me  to  cope 
with  the  fellow  single-handed !  He's  always  starting  some  con- 
founded hare  or  other,  and  in  this  stuffy  weather  1  can  make  no 
fight  of  it.' 

Everybody  remembers  what  a  favourable  impression  the  detach- 
ment of  the  Guava  Kifles  created  at  the  Diamond  Jubilee ;  and 
soldiers  will  recall  that  the  corps  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  dis- 
cipline as  long  as  the  rank  and  file  got  their  own  way,  and  that  there 
was  never  any  question  as  regards  the  martial  qualities  of  the 
personnel  provided  that  the  authorities  did  not  fall  into  the  error 
of  sending  the  regiment  on  active  service.  An  orderly — a  pic- 
turesque and  soldierly  figure  in  his  turban  and  snowy  spats — was 
despatched  in  hot  haste  to  the  Quartermaster's  office  to  intimate  to 
that  functionary  that  the  Commanding  Officer  was  awaiting  his 
pleasure,  and  the  Adjutant  proffered  a  lighted  match  to  his  Chief, 
who  had  extracted  a  cigarette  out  of  a  drawer  marked  '  Confidential 
Documents.'  The  mornings  are  apt  to  grow  sultry  even  so  early  in 
the  year  as  April  in  San  Jago,  that  sugar  island  in  the  Antilles 
which  was  filched  from  its  previous  possessors  by  the  machinations 
of  Pitt,  and  the  most  perfectly  appointed  orderly-room  under  such 
conditions  loses  some  of  its  undefinable  charm.  The  Adjutant  was 
anon  going  home  on  long  leave  ;  the  Colonel,  on  the  other  hand,  saw 

1  This  tale  is  founded  upon  what  the  writer  believes  to  be  a  true  story.  It  used 
to  be  told  in  the  old  War  Office  in  Pall  Mall  a  few  years  ago,  and  concerned  a  certain 
file  of  correspondence  which  began  with  some  question  about  buttons  and  which 
ended  with  the  disbanding  of  a  battalion.  Although  the  whole  establishment  has 
been  reorganised  since  that  time  in  consequence  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  presided  over  by  Lord  Esher,  the  War  Office  has  ever  been  a  conserva- 
tive institution,  and  its  methods  remain  substantially  the  same  as  they  were  before 
the  proposals  of  that  Committee  were  given  effect  to.  The  story  has  been  adapted 
to  the  conditions  now  existing. 
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no  prospects  of  a  change  of  scene  for  many  months  to  come,  and  it 
was  with  something  of  an  effort  that  he  managed  to  infuse  some 
little  geniality  into  his  greeting  of  the  Quartermaster  :  '  Ah,  Prout ! 
Good  morning ;  bit  warm,  isn't  it  ?  Got  some  papers,  I  see.  But,' 
suspiciously,  *  what's  that  you've  got  in  that  brown  paper  parcel  ? ' 

'  With  your  permission,  sir,  I  propose  to  put  the  ordinary  corre- 
spondence before  you  first,'  replied  the  Quartermaster  respectfully 
but  firmly,  as  he  deposited  the  parcel  on  a  chair  and  then  laid  the 
first  out  of  a  handful  of  documents  on  the  Commanding  Officer's 
blotting-pad. 

The  Colonel  glanced  at  the  paper,  signed  it,  and  reached  for  the 
next.  He  signed  four  in  similar  fashion,  but  when  he  came  to  the 
fifth  and  last  he  paused  and  laid  down  his  pen.  '  Hang  it,  Prout ! 
Is  it  necessary  to  put  this  quite  so  unpleasantly  ?  It's  positively 
offensive  !  Of  course  it  was  a  nuisance  there  being  nobody  there  to 
issue  the  groceries  till  five  minutes  past,  and  your  being  kept  waiting 
for  a  little,  but J  and  he  shot  a  look  of  appeal  at  the  Adjutant. 

'  Never  pays  being  rude  on  paper,'  observed  that  official,  gazing 
stolidly  out  of  the  window  at  nothing. 

'  Of  course,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  sir,  I  will  'ave  a  fresh  memo, 
prepared,'  said  the  Quartermaster  resentfully — when  irritated  he 
was  inclined  to  drop  his  aitches  ;  '  but  if  I  may  say  so,  sir,  we  shall 
'ave  trouble  with  the  Army  Service  Corps  if  we  do  not  stand  up  for 
our  rights.  And  I  would  ask  that  the  Adjutant  be  not  allowed 
to  criticise  my  method  of  conducting  correspondence,  sir  !  ' 

'  Oh,  well,  111  sign  the  thing,'  muttered  the  Colonel ;  '  it'll  be 
all  the  same  a  hundred  years  hence  how  it's  worded,  I  dare  say. 
Now  for  your  parcel,  and  then  we'll  toddle  home — I  declare  to 
goodness  I'm  regularly  fed  up  with  this  beastly  office.' 

The  Quartermaster  fetched  the  parcel  and  solemnly  unrolled  it 
on  his  Commanding  Officer's  table,  displaying  two  packets — one 
packet  contained  two  marksmen's  badges,  the  other  contained 
five.  '  I  wish  to  show  you,  sir,'  he  began,  '  these  badges  which  the 
Ordnance  Store  Department  have  thought  fit  to  send  us  for  this 
year's  supply.  The  two  in  the  small  packet  are  samples  of  last  year's 
issue,  the  other  five  are  this  year's.  If  you  will  look  at  them,  sir, 
you  will  see  that  the  new  lot  are  of  inferior  quality  to  the  old.'  The 
Colonel  examined  the  badges  for  some  time.  '  I  can't  for  the  life 
of  me  see  any  difference,'  he  said  at  last.  '  Let  me  see,  which  did  you 
say  were  the  new  lot  ?  ' 

'  The  two  by  themselves  are  last  year's,  sir,  the  rest  are  this 

30—2 
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year's/  explained  the  Quartermaster  in  a  state  bordering  on 
exasperation.  '  If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  inspect  them  care- 
fully you  must  notice  what  I  complain  of  !  '  The  Colonel  gazed  at 
the  badges,  prodded  some  of  them  absent-mindedly  with  the  office 
knife,  and  finally  turned  helplessly  to  the  Adjutant  :  '  What  do 
you  say,  Annesley  ?  ' 

Now  the  Adjutant  had  been  entirely  unable  to  detect  any 
difference  between  the  two  lots  of  badges,  and  he  was  bored  beyond 
endurance  by  the  discussion.  But  what  he  wanted  to  do  was  to  go 
away,  and  instinct  told  him  that  the  quickest  method  of  getting  the 
question  settled  would  be  to  agree  with  the  worthy  Prout.  So  he 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  new  badges  were  not  up  to  the  same 
standard  as  the  old,  devoutly  hoping  that  he  would  not  be  called 
upon  to  point  out  features  of  difference,  as  he  did  not  know  which 
were  the  new  and  which  were  the  old.  '  Oh,  well,'  said  the  Colonel, 
considerably  relieved, '  if  you  both  agree  I  must  of  course  be  wrong  ; 
now  that  I  come  to  look  at  them  again  I  rather  think  that  last  year's 
lot  are  a  bit  the  more  classy  of  the  two.  However,  luckily,  it 
doesn't  matter  a  damn  one  way  or  the  other.' 

The  Quartermaster  gave  vent  to  a  sound  very  like  a  snort  of 
indignation.  '  Of  course,  sir,  if  you  are  willing  to  accept  any 
rubbish  for  your  regiment  that  the  Army  Council  sends  you  because 
no  other  commanding  officer  will  accept  it,  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say.  They  know  that  this  is  a  coloured  corps,  and  they  think 
anything  is  good  enough  for  us.  I  take  leave  to  assert,  sir,  that 
they  do  not  treat  the  Grenadiers  or  the  Gordons  like  this  ! '  And  he 
made  as  though  to  roll  up  the  parcel  again. 

'  But  what  the  devil  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  '  pleaded  the 
Colonel,  longing  for  peace  and  quiet,  and  prepared  to  concur  in 
almost  any  proposal  offering  him  a  promise  of  escape. 

'  With  your  approval,  sir,  I  shall  draft  a  letter  on  the  subject  to 
the  War  Office,'  rejoined  Quartermaster  Prout,  *  and  will  bring  it  to 
you  to-morrow  morning  ready  for  your  signature.  To-morrow's 
mail  day,  you  will  remember,  sir.  That's  all  I  have  got  for  you  this 
morning — good  morning,  sir.'  And  he  had  gathered  up  his  posses- 
sions and  was  gone  before  the  Colonel  had  time  to  make  up  his  mind 
whether  he  was  to  acquiesce  or  not. 

*  Now  just  see  what  you  have  let  me  in  for,  Annesley,'  grumbled 
the  Colonel.  '  What  made  you  agree  with  the  man  about  his 
wretched  badges  ?  You  know  perfectly  well  that  it's  all  rot,  and, 
all  the  same,  you  go  and  aid  and  abet  him  in  his  mischief  !  Ton 
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my  word  you  are  worse  than  he  is,  and  between  you  I  have  got  to 
write  to  those  baboos  in  Whitehall,  who'll  get  level  with  us  somehow 
for  bothering  them.  My  experience  is  that  when  you  stir  up  mud  and 
ask  those  people  to  look  at  it,  they  just  job  your  head  in  it,  whether 
you're  right  or  wrong.'  The  Adjutant,  it  must  be  confessed,  felt  a 
little  guilty.  He  had  not  foreseen  the  dire  consequences  which 
would  result  from  his  adopting  the  very  unusual  attitude  of  not  con- 
tradicting the  Quartermaster  flatly,  no  matter  what  he  said.  He 
remarked,  however,  that  it  would  at  least  have  the  effect  of  keeping 
that  pestilent  person  Prout  quiet  for  a  time,  and  his  chief  felt  bound 
to  allow  that  such  a  consummation  would  almost  compensate  for 
the  inconveniences  and  perils  involved  in  writing  a  letter  to  the  War 
Office. 

True  to  his  word  the  Quartermaster  turned  up  in  the  Com- 
manding Officer's  sanctum  next  morning,  having  carefully  watched 
to  see  the  Adjutant  depart  to  mount  the  guard.  The  letter  proved 
to  be  a  weighty  and  a  formidable  document.  It  dwelt  upon  the 
vital  importance  of  fostering  emulation  in  marksmanship  and  of 
affording  encouragement  to  a  soldiery  second  to  none  in  military 
zeal  and  in  desire  for  efficiency.  It  announced  that  the  inferior 
quality  of  the  marksmen's  badges  recently  received  would  be 
instantly  detected  in  a  corps  in  which  all  ranks  were  so  jealous  of 
appearances  as  were  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Guava  Rifles,  and  it  not 
only  asserted  that  the  issue  of  decorations  so  disappointing  in 
character  would  prove  the  death-blow  of  good  shooting  in  the  regi- 
ment, but  it  also  hinted  that  the  dissatisfaction  which  would  arise 
might  prove  disastrous  to  discipline.  It  enclosed  samples  (two  of 
the  old  badges  and  five  of  the  new)  and  it  wound  up  with  an  expres- 
sion of  touching  confidence  that  the  military  authorities  at  head- 
quarters would  treat  a  deserving  corps  with  justice.  This  por- 
tentous effusion,  which  was  the  result  of  many  hours  of  labour  on 
the  part  of  Quartermaster  Prout,  was  duly  signed  by  the  Colonel 
after  unavailing  efforts  on  his  part  to  avoid  committing  himself 
until  the  Adjutant  returned  to  the  office.  For  fear  of  a  change  of 
mind  on  the  part  of  his  chief  the  Quartermaster  took  care  that  it  was 
posted  without  delay,  and  a  few  hours  later  it  was  safely  stowed  in 
the  mail-room  of  the  liner  steaming  out  of  harbour. 

When  a  communication  of  this  kind  comes  to  hand  in  Whitehall, 
the  Registry  Branch  places  it  in  a '  War  Office  jacket  invested  with 
its  own  distinguishing  number,  which  in  this  case  was  fixed  as 
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11/Guava  Kifles/63.  Then  'previous  papers,'  i.e.  similar  jackets 
with  contents  which  bear  (or  are  supposed  to^bear)  on  the  subject 
are  attached,  making  up  a  bundle  which  is  swathed  liberally  in  red 
tape.  That  having  been  accomplished  the  bundle  is  conveyed  by  a 
messenger  to  whichever  branch  or  section  the  Registry  officials 
decide  to  be  the  one  that  is  most  concerned  by  the  communication. 

The  letter  about  the  marksmen's  badges  obviously  concerned 
the  Equipment  Branch  of  the  Quartermaster-General's  Department, 
and  it  was  sent  to  that  Branch  to  be  dealt  with.  Several  previous 
papers  were  attached,  one  of  which — a  bulky  packet  distinguished 
with  the  number  74 /Claims/ 1352 — contained  the  correspondence 
in  connection  with  a  thrilling  incident  in  the  career  of  the  Guava 
Rifles  which  had  occurred  some  months  before.  A  company  at 
musketry  had  succeeded  in  wounding  an  infant  which  had  strayed 
unobserved  on  to  the  range,  there  had  been  a  demand  for  compensa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  parents,  supported  by  a  doctor's  bill  as 
voucher,  and  the  question  had  eventually  been  referred  to  the 
Treasury,  who  (with  a  very  bad  grace,  and  after  ascertaining  that  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  company  at  the  time  had  since  succumbed  to 
yellow  fever,  leaving  no  assets)  assented  to  a  money  payment  out  of 
public  funds.  It  might  appear  at  first  sight  that  there  was  no 
connexion  between  the  wounded  infant  and  the  badges,  but  a 
moment's  consideration  will  serve  to  show  the  faultiness  of  such  a 
conclusion ;  for  not  only  did  both  questions  have  some  connexion 
with  musketry,  but  the  same  regiment — to  wit,  the  Guava  Rifles — 
figured  in  each. 

The  Equipment  Branch,  like  most  branches,  has  many  sub- 
divisions, and  its  ramifications  jut  outwards  to  Woolwich  and  to 
Pimlico  ;  most  of  its  sub-divisions  were  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
writing  minutes  on  the  subject  of  the  badges,  but  without  any  satis- 
factory conclusion  being  arrived  at  by  anybody.  Owing  to  a  grave 
impropriety  on  the  part  of  a  messenger  boy  who  dropped  the  corre- 
spondence when  using  it  for  playing  '  catch  '  with  one  of  his  fellows 
in  the  passage,  the  two  sets  of  badges  had  unfortunately  become 
intermingled,  and  a  deputy-assistant-something  was  preparing  to 
draw  attention  to  this  circumstance  and  to  point  out  that  there 
were  now  three  of  them  in  one  packet  and  four  in  the  other  instead 
of  two  and  five  as  stated  by  the  Officer  Commanding  the  Guava 
Rifles  in  his  letter  under  consideration,  when  the  whole  bundle  was 
called  for  by  the  Finance  Department. 

The  reason  for  this  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  Finance 
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Department  was  one  to  which  no  exception  could  be  taken ;  a 
question  had  arisen  over  a  cow  accidentally  killed  during  field- 
firing  near  Ballincollig,  and  the  General  Officer  Commanding  at 
Cork  had  put  forward  a  proposition  that  the  owner  of  the  animal 
should  be  reimbursed  for  his  loss  at  the  public  expense  ;  it  was  only 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  Branch  of  the  War  Office  dealing  with 
financial  problems  of  this  kind  should  wish  to  study  the  file, 
74  Claims/ 1352,  in  which  the  Treasury  decision  with  regard  to  the 
wounded  infant  was  stored  up.  The  Finance  Department  is, 
however,  by  nature  retentive.  When  it  obtains  possession  of  a 
bundle  of  papers  it  sticks  to  them,  and  it  stuck  to  this  particular 
bundle  for  weeks,  and  might  have  stuck  to  it  for  months  had  not  the 
official  at  the  bottom  of  whose  tray  it  was  reposing  been  attacked 
by  influenza,  and  had  not  a  new  broom  in  the  shape  of  a  locum 
tenens  cleared  the  tray  out.  When  it  found  its  way  back  to  the 
Equipment  Branch,  three  months  had  already  elapsed  since  the 
letter  about  the  badges  had  reached  the  War  Office.  Still,  con- 
sidering that  only  eleven  minutes  had  as  yet  been  written,  it  was 
obvious  that  the  question  had  not  yet  been  adequately  investigated. 

It  was  therefore  decided  to  send  the  correspondence  to  the  Royal 
Army  Clothing  Department  at  Pimlico  with  the  request  that  a  full 
report  should  be  furnished.  The  report,  when  it  arrived,  was  found 
to  be  of  a  most  exhaustive  character.  It  began  by  asserting  in 
uncompromising  language  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  which 
badges  in  the  enclosure  were  which ;  it  went  on  to  point  out  at 
considerable  length  that  all  of  the  badges  had  been  so  extensively 
fingered  that,  even  supposing  there  had  originally  been  shades  of 
difference  between  them,  such  difference  would  now  be  effectually 
concealed  by  dirt ;  it  solemnly  declared  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  had  been  no  difference  whatever  between  the  badges  which 
had  been  manufactured  in  the  establishment  and  had  been  issued 
to  regiments  during  the  two  preceding  years,  and  it  wound  up  by 
asking  whether  any  similar  complaint  had  been  received  from  any 
other  corps. 

The  propounding  of  this  question  by  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Reyal  Army  Clothing  Department  was  hailed  with  unqualified 
satisfaction — it  furnished  an  excuse  for  delaying  a  decision.  *  You 
must  never,  my  dear  fellow,'  an  officer  of  wide  experience  in  War 
Office  procedure  who  has  risen  to  very  high  estate  is  reported  on 
one  occasion  to  have  said,  '  give  a  decision  on  any  point  if  you 
draw  less  than  £2000  a  year.'  It  is  reported  that  that  officer  has 
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now  raised  the  qualifying  figure  to  £3000  a  year.  The  author  of  a 
well-known  military  text-book  has  moreover  pointed  out  that  if  you 
can  only  manage  to  keep  correspondence  circulating,  you  can 
generally  escape  from  taking  any  definite  action  until  the  matter  at 
issue  has  settled  itself.  On  the  strength  of  the  question  put  by  the 
Clothing  Department,  it  was  decided  to  address  a  circular  letter  to 
all  battalions,  inquiring  whether  they  had  observed  any  difference 
between  the  badges  issued  for  the  current  year  and  those  issued  the 
previous  year.  It  was  then  pointed  out  that  it  would  take  more 
than  two  months  to  get  an  answer  from  the  battalion  stationed  at 
Tientsin.  Eventually,  after  considerable  discussion  on  paper,  it  was 
arranged  (Minute  23)  only  to  send  the  circular  letter  to  a  dozen 
battalions  to  be  taken  at  random  from  those  serving  at  home. 

August  had  come  round  and  the  Colonel  had  flitted  homewards 
from  San  Jago,  leaving  the  second-in-command  in  charge ;  so  the 
Quartermaster,  who  was  now  also  acting  as  Adjutant  and  whose 
actions  were  practically  unfettered,  decided  that,  as  the  War  Office 
had  not  thought  fit  to  send  any  reply  to  the  letter  about  the  badges, 
the  time  was  ripe  to  despatch  a  reminder.  He  did  not  consider 
it  to  be  necessary,  however,  to  draft  quite  so  long  a  letter  as  on  the 
previous  occasion,  and  contented  himself  with  stating  that  the 
Guava  Kifles  had  now  been  anxiously  expecting  a  communication 
from  the  War  Office  for  four  months,  and  with  pointing  out  the  very 
serious  inconvenience  that  was  being  caused  by  this  delay  ;  but  he 
went  on  to  say  that  the  dissatisfaction  which  had  been  aroused  in 
all  ranks  of  the  regiment  at  its  treatment  in  the  matter  of  the  badges 
was  beginning  to  exercise  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  its  discipline — an 
allegation  which,  needless  to  say,  had  not  the  slightest  foundation  in 
fact.  [The  fact  was  that  Quartermaster  Prout  had  succeeded  in 
persuading  himself  that  the  new  issue  of  badges  was  of  inferior 
quality  ;  but  having,  after  the  manner  of  quartermasters,  amassed 
an  abundant  surplus  of  equipment  of  all  kinds  in  his  store  from 
various  articles  which  had  remained  unexpended  in  previous  years, 
he  had  supplied  their  decorations  to  all  who  had  qualified  for 
marksmen's  badges  out  of  this  museum  without  touching  those  of 
which  the  quality  was  in  dispute.] 

He  was  a  man  resolute  of  purpose,  and,  having  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough,  he  had  no  intention  of  drawing  it  back.  He  was  determined 
to  at  least  extort  a  reply  out  of  the  War  Office,  even  if  that  institu- 
tion refused  all  other^satisf action,  f  He^knew/ moreover,  that  the 
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second-in-command  was  ready  to  sign  anything  as  long  as  he  was 
allowed  to  do  it  in  his  pyjamas,  and  was  not  called  upon  to  peruse 
the  paper  to  which  he  appended  his  name.  Nor  was  our  friend 
Prout  disappointed  in  his  Commanding  Officer,  for  the  letter  was 
signed  without  a  murmur,  and  it  was  despatched  two  days  later  by 
the  home-going  mail. 

The  reminder  from  San  Jago  arrived  in  the  War  Office  on  the 
very  day  that  the  circular  letter  to  the  twelve  selected  battalions 
was  handed  over  to  the  staff  of  lady-typists  to  be  typed.  It  was  put 
in  its  proper  place  in  the  file — that  is  to  say,  it  was  kept  apart  from 
the  growing  pile  of  minute  papers  where  it  might  possibly  have  been 
noticed,  and  was  placed  with  the  original  letter,  with  the  draft  of 
the  circular  letter,  with  the  report  of  the  Royal  Army  Clothing 
Department,  and  with  spare  documents  of  various  kinds  such  as  are 
always  kept  together  at  the  back  of  a  War  Office  jacket  where  nobody 
dreams  of  peeping.  The  result  was  that  it  entirely  failed  to  attract 
attention,  and  that  it  was  overlooked  by  the  Equipment  Branch. 

With  one  exception,  all  the  battalions  referred  to  reported  that 
the  badges  of  the  current  year's  issue  appeared  to  be  precisely  the 
same  as  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  one  battalion  sounding  a 
discordant  note  had  only  just  come  home  from  South  Africa,  and  it 
announced  that  it  had  not  yet  received  its  badges,  and  was  therefore 
not  in  a  position  to  furnish  the  report  asked  for.  This  involved 
some  further  correspondence,  but  on  its  being  discovered  that  the 
issue  of  the  badges  to  the  battalion  had  been  purposely  delayed 
because  the  battalion  had  been  ordered  home,  it  was  settled  that  the 
reports  of  the  other  eleven  would  suffice.  The  question  whether  a 
reply  should  not  be  despatched  to  the  Guava  Rifles  might  now  have 
been  seriously  taken  up,  had  not  a  casual  remark  in  one  of  the 
minutes  attracted  the  attention  of  an  officer  in  the  Equipment 
Branch  furnished  with  a  prying  mind.  It  was  made  apparent  by 
the  said  remark  that  the  number  of  marksmen's  badges  annually 
demanded  by  the  Guava  Rifles  was  relatively  small  compared  with 
the  number  demanded  by  most  battalions.  It  therefore  struck  this 
inquisitive  official  that  it  might  be  interesting  to  learn  whether 
foreign  armies  made  use  of  decorations  of  this  kind  ;  for,  he  reasoned, 
it  was  clear  that,  in  spite  of  the  value  set  on  these  badges  by  the  officer 
commanding  the  Guava  Rifles,  the  existence  of  the  badges  had  not 
brought  about  satisfactory  shooting  in  the  corps,  otherwise  the 
corps  must  have  required,  and  would  have  demanded,  more  of  them. 
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This  view  having  been  put  forward  in  an  able  minute  (Number  29), 
the  head  of  the  Equipment  Branch  wrote  to  the  head  of  the  Opera- 
tions Branch,  of  which  the  Intelligence  Department  is  a  part,  to  ask 
for  information  as  to  the  practice  in  foreign  military  forces. 

The  Operations  Branch  prides  itself,  not  unjustly,  on  the  extent 
of  its  information ;  it  moreover  always  makes  it  a  point  of  honour 
to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  obtain  information  enabling  it  to 
reply  to  any  question  raised  from  any  quarter,  supposing  that  the 
question  cannot  be  straightway  answered  from  the  records  and 
books  at  its  disposal.  There  was  scarcely  one  of  its  sub-sections 
which  was  not  affected  by  the  conundrum  propounded  by  the 
Equipment  Branch,  and  although  in  the  case  of  some  countries 
information  could  be  supplied  at  once,  it  was  found  necessary  in 
the  case  of  others  to  communicate  with  the  military  attaches 
accredited  to  their  governments,  or,  where  there  was  no  military 
attache,  to  request  the  Foreign  Office  to  obtain  the  required  in- 
formation from  His  Majesty's  representative  on  the  spot.  Con- 
siderable delay  arose  in  getting  replies  from  the  military  attaches 
in  Teheran  and  in  Pekin,  The  Central  and  South  American  expert 
did  not  fail  to  seize  upon  so  good  an  opportunity  for  pointing  out 
how  necessary  it  was  that  there  should  be  at  least  one  military 
attache  accredited  to  the  Central  American  Republics  to  insure 
that,  when  important  information  of  this  kind  was  required  from 
that  part  of  the  world,  the  Intelligence  Department  should  be  able 
to  reckon  upon  its  acquisition  with  accuracy  and  despatch.  It 
was,  however,  ultimately  decided  to  rule  out  all  countries  outside 
of  Europe  unless  the  required  information  about  their  procedure  in 
the  matter  of  marksmen's  badges  was  already  available  in  the 
Department,  and  the  result  was  that,  within  five  weeks,  a  tabulated 
schedule  was  produced  of  which  the  Operations  Branch  had  every 
reason  to  feel  proud.  The  methods  by  which  various  foreign 
countries  encouraged  marksmanship  could  be  ascertained  from  this 
schedule  at  a  glance,  its  column  of  remarks  would  have  done  credit 
to  an  encyclopaedia,  and  the  head  of  the  Branch  was  so  much 
impressed  with  its  merits  that  he  sent  the  whole  bundle  of  corre- 
spondence to  the  sister  Branch  of  the  General  Staff  dealing  with 
training,  with  a  minute  requesting  that  Branch,  after  it  had  studied 
the  schedule,  to  pass  the  papers  back  to  the  Equipment  Branch. 
This  innocent  action  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  the  Operations 
Branch  was  destined  to  have  unforeseen  and  far-reaching  results. 

For  when  the  Training  Branch  discovered  that  the  Equipment 
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Branch  had  taken  it  upon  itself  to  discuss  on  paper  the  value  of 
marksmen's  badges  as  an  incentive  to  good  shooting,  and  that 
it  had  furthermore  actually  requested  the  Operations  Branch  to 
afford  it  information  so  as  to  enable  it  to  form  an  opinion  on  this 
which  was  purely  a  training  question,  its  indignation  knew  no 
bounds.  Minutes  33  to  35  were  written  by  General  Staff  officers, 
third,  second,  and  first  grade,  rising  in  a  crescendo  scale  of  angry 
comment,  the  last  addressed  to  the  head  of  the  Branch.  But  while 
that  highly-placed  official  was  still  aghast  at  the  enormity  com- 
mitted by  the  Equipment  Branch  and  was  mentally  preparing 
Minute  36,  which  was  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  Chief 
of  the  General  Staff,  the  wounded  infant  again  created  a  diversion. 
A  Member  of  Parliament  had  been  making  a  tour  in  the  Antilles 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  mind  (what  there  was  of  it),  and 
in  the  course  of  his  travels  he  had  stayed  some  days  in  San  Jago. 
There  he  had  held  intimate  communion  with  a  gentleman  of  colour 
who,  being  a  political  enthusiast,  was  naturally  opposed  to  the 
local  government,  to  the  military,  to  the  police,  and  to  all  similar 
official  institutions.  The  gentleman  of  colour,  finding  an  eager 
and  sympathetic  listener,  expatiated  amongst  other  things  upon 
the  arbitrary  attitude  adopted  by  the  soldiery  towards  the  civil 
population,  and  he  cited  as  an  example  the  case  of  the  infant. 
His  version  of  the  story  was  that  the  creature  had  been  wounded, 
not  on  the  range  during  musketry,  but  in  the  public  street  by  a 
soldier  discharging  his  rifle  at  random ;  he  maintained  that  the 
victim  had  been  crippled  for  life,  whereas  it  actually  had  been 
wounded  through  the  fleshy  part  of  the  forearm  ;  and  he  declared 
that  the  efforts  of  the  heartbroken  parents  to  get  any  satisfaction 
for  the  outrage  had  proved  unavailing.  The  legislator  had  an 
unquenchable  thirst  for  information  of  this  kind  coupled  with  an 
uncontrollable  disinclination  for  verifying  the  facts.  He  made  an 
elaborate  entry  of  the  alleged  circumstances  in  his  notebook,  and 
on  his  returning  to  his  native  land  he  repaired  instantly  to  the 
Metropolis  and  handed  in  to  the  responsible  official  in  the  House 
of  Commons  a  set  of  questions  to  be  asked  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  on  an  early  date.  The  consequence  was  that,  this  being  a 
matter  of  discipline,  the  Discipline  Branch  of  the  Adjutant-General's 
Department  was  called  upon  to  draft  the  replies  for  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  read  out  in  the  House,  and  an  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  of  that  Branch  therefore  called  for  the  War  Office  paper 
74/Claims/1352.  The  result  was  that  he  obtained  temporary 
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possession  of  the  bundle  containing  the  correspondence  about  the 
badges  as  well  as  the  correspondence  about  the  infant. 

It  happened  that  this  Assistant  Adjutant-General  was  having 
an  easy  day,  and  that,  having  drafted  the  reply  as  to  the  infant  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  it  occurred  to  him  to  open  the  file  about  the 
badges  and  to  see  what  it  was  all  about.  He  glanced  through  the 
thirty-odd  minutes  ;  he  studied  the  schedule  prepared  by  the 
Operations  Branch  with  the  liveliest  interest,  and  then  he  suddenly 
came  upon  the  reminder  sent  by  the  Guava  Rifles  and  read  in  it 
that  the  discipline  of  that  corps  had  been  prejudicially  affected  on 
account  of  the  badges.  He  seized  his  pen  and  addressed  Minute  36 
to  the  head  of  his  Branch,  drawing  attention  to  the  circumstance 
that  a  letter  dealing  with  discipline  had  been  in  the  War  Office  for 
no  less  than  two  months  without  their  ever  having  even  seen  it. 
The  head  of  the  Discipline  Branch  straightway  wrote  to  the  head  of 
the  Equipment  Branch  to  complain.  The  head  of  the  Equipment 
Branch  replied  sympathetically,  but  declined  to  admit  any  respon- 
sibility for  the  irregularity  which  had  occurred.  The  head  of  the 
Discipline  Branch  thereupon  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  War 
Office,  who  referred  the  matter  to  the  head  of  the  Registry  Branch. 
The  head  of  the  Registry  Branch  pointed  out  that  the  procedure 
which  had  been  followed  by  his  Branch  had  been  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  War  Office  regulations,  and  he  quoted  the  passage  bearing 
on  the  point ;  this  laid  it  down  that  a  reminder  was  invariably  to 
be  placed  in  the  same  jacket^as  the  original  letter,  a  course  which 
had  been  followed  in  the  case  under  discussion.  The  Adjutant- 
General  happened  to  be  away  on  leave  at  the  time ;  therefore  the 
head  of  the  Discipline  Branch  returned  the  bundle  to  the  head  of 
the  Training  Branch,  merely  asking  (in  Minute  44)  that  the  papers 
might  be  returned  to  him  later  on  for  further  action.  His  inter- 
vention had  occupied  between  a  fortnight  and  three  weeks,  and 
had  involved  eight  minutes. 

The  head  of  the  Training  Branch  was  now  enabled  to  lay  the 
correspondence  before  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  who  felt 
himself  reluctantly  compelled  to  address  to  the  Quartermaster- 
General  a  minute  which  has  been  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  peruse  it  to  be  a  model  document  of  its  kind. 
It  took  some  time  to  prepare,  but  the  resultj'achieved  more  than 
justified  the  labour  expended  on  it.  The  minute  was  trenchant, 
it  was  legible,  it  was  convincing,  it  was  profound.  Not  a  redundant 
phrase  marred  the  rhythm  of  its  dignified  periods,  there  was  not 
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in  its  four  paragraphs  one  solitary  ill-chosen  word,  not  a  comma 
was  out  of  place.  It  summarised  in  a  crisp  and  incisive  sentence 
the  inconveniences  and  the  delays  that  arise  when  branches  embark 
on  discussions,  however  well  intended,  with  regard  to  matters  out- 
side their  own  especial  province.  Another  sentence  commented 
in  scathing  terms  on  the  ineptitude  of  confusing  a  concrete  question 
arising  out  of  the  quality  of  badges  issued  to  a  certain  corps,  with 
the  abstract  question  of  the  value  of  such  badges  in  fostering 
musketry  efficiency.  Another  sentence  animadverted  upon  the 
irregularity  which  had  been  committed  when  the  Operations 
Branch  was  referred  to.  It  is  true  that  the  minute  made  no  definite 
propositions  with  regard  to  any  of  the  numerous  points  which  had 
been  raised  during  the  eight  months  of  correspondence/  but  it 
followed  in  this  respect  the  usual  course  adopted  in  papers  of 
this  particular  nature.  Its  criticisms  were  destructive,  not  con*- 
structive. 

Good  judges  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Quartermaster- 
General's  minute  in  reply  was  not  unworthy  of  the  occasion. 
Although  conceived  in  a  lighter  vein,  its  whimsical  humour  only 
served  to  make  the  more  conspicuous  the  amazing  grasp  which  its 
writer  had  obtained  of  the  matters  in  dispute.  It  admitted  the 
justice  of  the  observations  which  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff 
had  felt  himself  called  upon  to  make  with  regard  to  branches  dis- 
cussing matters  which  did  not  concern  them,  and  in  this  connection 
the  Quartermaster-General  begged  to  invite  attention  to  a  schedule 
which  he  had  had  prepared  (marked  '  B  '  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
schedule  prepared  by  the  Operations  Branch  which  had  been 
marked  '  A ').  In  this  schedule  thirteen  distinct  cases  were  enu- 
merated, the  numbers  of  the  War  Office  papers  being  quoted  in 
each  case,  where  the  General  Staff  had  within  the  past  six  months 
discussed  questions  which  concerned  the  Quartermaster-General's 
Department  alone.  The  minute  went  on  to  express  profound  regret 
at  the  trouble  to  which  the  Operations  Branch  had  been  put  in 
preparing  schedule  '  A,'  seeing  that  that  Branch  consisted  of  only 
ninety-eight  officers  and  others,  and  was  therefore  obviously  under- 
staffed  and  overworked — pleasantry  at  the  expense  of  the  General 
Staff  serves  as  a  consolation  to  the  other  sort.  The  Quartermaster- 
General  closed  his  communication  by  proposing  that  a  special  War 
Office  committee  should  be  appointed  to  consider  and  to  report  on 
the  best  means  of  insuring  that  departments  and  branches  should 
not  interfere  unnecessarily  in  each  other's  work. 
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The  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  concurred  in  this  latter  proposal, 
and  he  passed  the  paper  on  to  the  remaining  members  of  the  Army 
Council  for  the  favour  of  their  views,  beginning  with  the  Adjutant- 
General.  The  Adjutant- General  was  not  a  dialectician,  nor  was 
he  (consciously)  a  humorist.  In  Minute  48  he  announced  that  he  also 
concurred  in  the  Quartermaster-General's  proposal,  but  that  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  committee  should  further  consider  the  best  means 
of  insuring  that  departments  and  branches  should  see  papers  which 
did  concern  them — it  had  only  just  come  to  his  notice  that  this 
very  file  provided  an  example  of  a  case  where  a  letter  on  the  subject 
of  discipline  had  only  reached  his  Discipline  Branch  purely  by 
accident,  and  after  great  delay.  He  furthermore  pointed  out  that 
Members  of  Council  were  in  a  peculiar  position  in  that  they  existed 
in  a  dual  capacity,  being  at  once  heads  of  Departments  and  also 
Members  of  Council,  and  that  their  position  was  therefore  different 
from  that  of  heads  of  branches ;  it  would  obviously  be  wrong,  for 
instance,  for  him  in  his  capacity  of  Adjutant-General  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  was  necessary  on  strategical  grounds  to 
retain  a  battalion  in  San  Jago,  but  he  would  be  within  his  rights  in 
discussing  such  a  question  in  his  capacity  of  a  Member  of  Council. 

The  other  Members  of  Council  added  weighty  minutes,  and 
finally  the  correspondence  reached  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Secretary  of  State's  private  secretary,  the  scion  of  a  noble  house, 
was  a  young  Member  of  Parliament  of  precocious  ability  and 
infinite  assurance,  who  fully  intended  shortly  to  become  a  Cabinet 
Minister.  It  was  his  business  to  make  short  summaries  of  the 
contents  of  War  Office  papers  which  came  to  hand,  indicating  the 
main  points  in  them  which  required  consideration  by  his  chief. 
He  summarised  the  paper  11/Guava  Kifles/63  as  follows  : 

'  (1)  The  correspondence  begins  with  a  question  of  detail  in 
regard  to  the  equipment  of  the  Guava  Rifles,  raised  by  that  corps 
nine  months  ago  ;  no  reply  has  as  yet  been  vouchsafed  to  the  corps, 
although  this  sent  a  reminder  five  months  ago ;  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  remotest  prospect  of  a  reply  ever  being  sent.  (2) 
The  file  has  reached  the  Secretary  of  State  because  Members  of 
Council  want  to  appoint  a  committee  to  deal  with  certain  questions 
of  War  Office  procedure.  (3)  From  the  correspondence  it  would 
appear  to  be  the  case  that  the  musketry  of  the  Guava  Rifles  is  of 
indifferent  quality  and  that  their  state  of  discipline  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  (4)  In  Minute  48  the  Adjutant-General  appears  to 
wish  to  raise  the  question  whether  there  is  any  justification  for 
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retaining  the  Guava  Rifles  or  any  other  corps  in  the  island  of  San 
Jago.' 

The  Secretary  of  State  ignored  the  first  two  points.  But  with 
regard  to  the  third  and  fourth,  he  wrote  to  the  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff  to  ask  if  the  Guava  Rifles  were  in  all  respects  a  corps  fit  to 
take  the  field,  and  whether  there  was  any  strategical  object  gained 
by  this  country  maintaining  that  or  any  other  battalion  in  such  a 
place  as  San  Jago  ;  he  added  that  he  would  be  glad  of  an  early  reply. 
(The  fact  was  that  at  a  Cabinet  Council  held  the  previous  day  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  thrown  a  damper  on  the  pro- 
ceedings by  informing  his  colleagues  that,  owing  to  the  cost  having 
been  somewhat  under-estimated  of  providing  all  adults  not  yet 
convicted  of  having  committed  a  felony  with  a  pension  of  a  shilling 
a  week,  there  would  be  a  deficit  of  two  and  a  half  millions  at  the 
end  of  the  financial  year ;  whereupon  the  Prime  Minister  had 
instructed  the  War  Minister  to  effect  a  saving  of  not  less  than  one 
million  on  the  Army  Estimates.  The  abolition  of  the  Guava  Rifles 
would  at  least  be  a  beginning  towards  effecting  that  object.) 

After  consulting  certain  of  his  principal  subordinates,  the  Chief 
of  the  General  Staff  felt  himself  compelled  to  reply  that,  in  so  far 
as  training  was  concerned,  the  Guava  Rifles  were  as  fit  to  take  the 
field  as  they  ever  had  been  ;  he  admitted,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
he  was  not  satisfied  that  any  strategical  object  was  gained  by 
maintaining  a  battalion  in  San  Jago  ;  as  regards  the  discipline  of 
the  Guava  Rifles,  which  appeared  to  be  called  in  question,  that 
was  a  subject  for  the  Adjutant-General  to  express  his  views  upon. 
The  Adjutant-General  intimated  that  he  had  been  under  the  im- 
pression, until  he  had  seen  this  correspondence  a  few  days  ago, 
that  the  discipline  of  the  Guava  Rifles  left  nothing  to  be  desired  ; 
according  to  the  showing  of  the  regiment  itself  its  discipline  would, 
however,  appear  recently  to  have  deteriorated.  But  for  the  fact 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  wishing  for  a  prompt  reply  he  would  have 
felt  bound  to  inquire  further  into  the  matter  brought  to  light  in  the 
reminder  sent  by  the  corps  with  reference  to  its  marksmen's  badges. 
In  conclusion  he  begged  leave  to  point  out  that  he  had  only  referred 
to  the  strategical  question  as  an  illustration,  having  no  views  of 
any  kind  whatever  as  to  the  importance  or  otherwise  of  maintain- 
ing a  battalion  in  San  Jago. 

Having  studied  these  replies,  the  Secretary  of  State  summoned 
a  special  meeting  of  the  Army  Council.  What  actually  occurred 
at  this  meeting  has  never  transpired,  but  it  would  appear  to  be  the 
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case  that  the  Council,  having  been  apprised  of  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  found  himself  and  of  the 
influence  which  those  difficulties  were  to  exert  over  the  national 
defences,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Guava  Rifles  must  be 
sacrificed.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  sequel  is  a  matter  of  history. 

'  What  an  insufferable  time  those  Post  Office  people  take ! ' 
growled  the  Colonel  as  he  sat  at  his  table  in  the  orderly  room 
awaiting  the  mail.  '  Why,  the  ship's  been  in  these  three  hours, 
and — ah,  here  they  are  !  '  as  the  orderly  marched  in,  saluted  and 
then  deposited  a  bundle  of  letters  on  the  table.  '  Well,  business 
first,  pleasure  afterwards  ;  let's  have  the  official  ones.  Only  two* 
and  both  from  the  War  Office  ?  Now  then ! '  He  opened  the  first. 
'  Hullo,  here's  an  answer  at  last  to  that  letter  of  yours  about  the 
marksmen's  badges,  Prout,  and  quite  civil  for  a  wonder.  But  of 
course  they  do  not  mean  to  do  anything — I  never  thought  they 
would.  However,  there  it  is  for  you  to  read,'  and  he  handed  it 
to  the  Quartermaster  and  tore  open  the  other.  '  Good  Lord ! 
What's  this  ?  '  he  ejaculated. 

'  What's  the  matter,  sir  ?  '  asked  the  Adjutant  anxiously. 

The  Colonel  paused,  carefully  wiped  his  glasses,  put  them  on 
again  and  then  solemnly  read  out :  '  Sir, — I  am  commanded  by  the 
Army  Council  to  acquaint  you  that  it  has  been  decided  to  discon- 
tinue maintaining  a  battalion  in  the  island  of  San  Jago.  In  view 
of  the  redistribution  of  troops  consequent  upon  this  decision,  the 
Council  regret  to  find  themselves  obliged  to  disband  the  regiment 
under  your  command.  I  am  to  inform  you  that  detailed  instruc- 
tions with  regard  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  measure  will  be 
despatched  to  you  by  an  early  mail.' 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  as  the  Colonel  and  the  Adjutant  were 
making  their  way  with  heavy  hearts  towards  the  Mess,  the  Adjutant 
broke  a  mournful  silence  to  observe,  '  Odd  that  this  infernal  letter 
sentencing  us  to  be  broken  up  should  reach  you  by  the  same  mail 
with  the  one  in  reply  to  that  about  Pr out's  badges.' 

'  I  knew  how  it  would  be,  and  said  so  at  the  time,  if  you  remem- 
ber, Annesley,'  responded  the  Colonel ;  '  you  backed  the  fellow 
up  about  writing  to  the  War  Office.  I  told  you  they'd  get  level 
with  us — and  by  Jove  they  have  ! ' 

CHAS.  E.  CALLWELL. 
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THESE  to  his  memory.  When  I  think  of  canals  there  rises  before 
me  the  figure  of  an  old  Oxford  Don  who  gave  me  my  first  taste 
for  inland  navigation.  He  wears  an  ancient  flannel  coat  which 
had  once  been  scarlet,  bound  with  ribbon  which  had  once  been 
dark  blue.  Over  his  shoulder  he  carries  a  large  waterproof  sack, 
called  '  the  Pig,'  into  which  all  his  belongings  for  an  extended  Act 
of  Navigation  are  thrust  anyhow.  Whatever  is  left  behind,  there 
is  always  in  '  the  Pig  '  a  Greek  Testament,  a  Horace,  a  Virgil,  and 
a  log-book.  Once  upon  a  time  no  doubt  there  had  been  maps,  but 
in  my  days  the  maps  were  all  in  his  massive,  shaggy  head.  Every 
bridge,  every  weir,  every  inn  on  Thames,  Wey,  Loddon,  Kennet, 
Great  Ouse,  Lower  Severn,  both  navigable  Avons,  and  on  all  the 
canals  adjacent  thereto,  were  perfectly  familiar  to  him.  All  the 
lock-keepers  and  inn-keepers  were  his  friends ;  but  he  had  a  pre- 
ference, perhaps  because  externally  he  was  so  like  a  large  brown 
bear  himself,  for  inns  with  the  sign  of  '  The  Bear.'  If  we  spent  a 
night  at  a  town  he  always  found  a  toyshop  and  bought  himself  a 
penny  toy,  preferably  an  animal  of  some  sort,  and  he  exacted  a 
regular  tribute  of  these  from  his  friends.  I  once  sent  him  one  of 
those  wriggling  wooden  snakes  which  you  held  by  the  tail,  and  by 
return  of  post  received  the  following  couplet : 

Quid  mihi  cum  serpente  ?     Vetant  pia  numina  rodat 
Dente  venenato  pestis  amicitias. 

He  was  an  old-fashioned  scholar,  to  whom  the  modern  anthropo- 
logical practice  of  digging  up  Hellenism  by  the  roots  to  see  what  it 
is  made  of  would  have  been  hateful.  Homer  as  a  man  and  a  poet 
is  not  more  real  to  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  than  he  was  to  my  friend  ; 
and  he  loved  to  read  his  Homer  in  the  magnificent  folio  of  Robert 
and  Andrew  Foulis  (Glasgow,  1756),  which  he  subsequently 
bequeathed  to  me.  But  it  is  hard  on  a  quarter  of  a  century  since 
he  passed  the  River,  and  it  was  not  until  this  very  unpleasing 
summer  that  I  was  able  to  revisit  one  of  our  favourite  navigations,1 
the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal. 

There  is  much  talk  nowadays  of  the  revival  of  canals,  and  I  profess 

1  All  legally  navigable  waterways  except  the  Thames  are  *  Navigations ' ; 
the  Thames  alone  is  a  River,  or  rather  the  River. 
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myself  to  be  entirely  a  disciple  of  that  Mr.  Philpot  (<£>IAoIIOTa/ioff 
— fluviorum  amans)  in  Peacock's  novel,  who  '  seized  on  Mr.  Firedamp 
and  pinned  him  down  to  a  map  of  Africa,  on  which  he  traced  the 
courses  of  mighty  inland  rivers,  till  Mr.  Firedamp's  hair  stood  on 
end  at  the  bare  imagination  of  the  mass  of  malaria  that  must  he 
engendered  thereby.'  I  always  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  a  lot  of 
useless  land  being  turned  into  good,  serviceable,  barge-bearing 
water ;  but  I  fear  that  a  good  many  people  will  be  panamises 
before  the  good  days  of  1790-1820  come  round  again.  Of  all  the 
works  of  that  blessed  epoch  the  Kennet  and  Avon  is  unquestionably 
the  best  survivor  ;  most  beautiful,  most  lonely  in  its  long,  middle, 
Wiltshire  reaches,  and  by  no  means  without  activity  and  efficiency 
in  the  stretch  from  Devizes  to  Bath.  There  barges  really  do  ply, 
and  ply  for  profit ;  on  the  Berkshire  stretch  there  is  only  one 
regular  customer,  plying,  I  am  told,  between  Hungerford  and 
Burghfield,  a  few  miles  above  Reading.  I  presume  that  it  is  not 
a  libel  to  say  that  the  Great  Western  Railway,  the  present  owner 
of  the  navigation,  does  not  greatly  desire  to  encourage  business 
traffic  thereon.  No  doubt  it  is  obliged  by  Act  of  Parliament  to 
keep  the  navigation  open ;  but  I  fancy  that  the  word  '  open '  is 
somewhat  insufficiently  defined,  or  is  capable  of  more  interpreta- 
tions than  one.  Thus,  when  a  lock  has  to  be  rebuilt,  it  is  built  of 
a  size  which  will  not  accommodate  the  large  craft  for  which  John 
Rennie  made  provision  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  For 
this  your  '  pleasure  navigator '  has  every  reason  to  be  grateful, 
for  the  large  locks,  many  of  which  remain  on  the  eastern  section, 
besides  being  in  a  parlous  condition  as  to  gates  and  sluices,  take 
nearly  double  the  time  to  fill  of  the  smaller  '  bricken '  locks  which 
are  the  rule  westwards  from  Hungerford  ;  all  these  last  are  in  really 
good  repair. 

A  general  scouring  of  the  canal  takes  place  every  year  at  Whitsun- 
tide, and  during  this  the  navigation  is  closed  for  a  fortnight ;  so, 
although  Whitsuntide  would  probably  be  the  most  delightful  and 
flowery  period  of  the  year  for  the  trip,  intending  navigators  would 
do  well  to  make  inquiries  at  Reading  or  Bath  as  to  the  actual 
days  of  the  '  stop.'  On  the  other  hand,  July  is  not  a  good  month, 
because  the  weed-cutter  is  abroad  in  full  force,  and  both  the  surface 
of  the  pounds  l  and  the  sluices  of  the  locks  are  apt  to  be  choked 

1  A  *  pound '  is  the  space  between  two  locks  ;  the  pound  usually  means  the 
stretch  at  the  summit-level  of  the  canal  between  _the  last  lock  up  and  the  first 
lock  down. 
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with  floating  matter.  I  should  therefore  recommend  May  or 
September  as  the  best  periods. 

The  whole  distance  from  Beading  to  Bath  is  but  seventy-five 
miles,  but,  with  one  hundred  and  two  locks  to  be  passed,  it  is  really 
a  good  five  days'  job  ;  indeed,  if  you  did  not  carry  down  the  famous 
c  ladder '  of  twenty-nine  locks  in  two  miles,  at  Devizes,  you  would 
have  to  throw  in  another  day.  All  through  the  navigation  are 
lock-keepers,  but,  as  each  of  these  has  a  varying  number  of  locks 
to  look  after,  you  don't  often  find  them  at  your  own  end  of  their 
beat,  and  so  you  must  carry  a  winch  of  one-inch  span,  which  will 
be  supplied  by  the  very  courteous  agent  of  the  G.W.R.  Company 
at  Reading  on  a  deposit  of  five  shillings.  You  will  also  have  to 
pay  him  (not  on  deposit)  a  toll  of  twenty-five  shillings,  the  estimated 
value  of  the  two  locksful  of  water  which  you  will  send  down  on 
the  respective  sides  of  the  summit  level.  And  he  will  give  you 
in  return  a  permit,  which  you  must  get  signed  at  six  different 
canal  offices  along  the  route.  Moreover,  you  must  be  careful  to 
leave  all  the  locks  empty ;  and  so,  in  your  journey  upstairs,  you 
will  first  have  to  go  in  and  fill  your  lock,  get  through  and  shut  the 
top  gate,  and  then  open  one  of  the  sluices  of  the  bottom  gate ; 
and  in  going  downstairs  you  will  have  to  fill  your  lock  before  you 
can  enter  it  at  all,  all  of  which  means  time. 

Whatever  way  you  look  at  it,  the  canal  was,  for  its  day,  a  great 
engineering  triumph ;  greater,  I  think,  than  any  of  the  artificial 
waterways  of  the  flat  Midlands,  and  far  greater  than  the  more 
famous  '  Thames  and  Severn,'  completed  in  1792,  just  at  the  date 
that  our  canal  was  begun.  Seven  miles  of  the  '  Thames  and 
Severn '  are  no  doubt  through  a  more  difficult  country  than  any- 
thing between  Reading  and  Devizes,  and  the  famous  Sapperton 
Tunnel,  under  Lord  Bathurst's  park  at  the  summit  level  of  the 
Thames  and  Severn,  is  over  two  miles  long  ;  but  against  this  the 
Kennet  and  Avon  has  to  set  not  merely  Devizes  ladder,  alongside 
of  which  you  can  whizz  down  the  towpath  on  a  bicycle  (with  a 
stout  brake)  for  two  miles,  but  also  the  three  great  aqueducts 
which  carry  it  over  the  River  Avon  at  a  height  not  far  short  of 
100  feet.  To  row  across  a  bridge  and  look  down  on  the  tumbling 
weirs  of  Avon  below  is  certainly  one  of  the  strangest  of  sensations. 
The  real  thing  to  do  is,  of  courss,  to  combine  the  two  systems 
into  one  journey ;  that  is  to  say,  to  start  from  Reading  by  the 
Kennet  and  Avon,  follow  the  Avon  down  to  Bristol,  put  your  boat 
on  the  Midland  Railway  to  Berkeley,  strike  the  Berkeley  Canal 
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there,  and  ascend  it  to  Framilode,  go  by  the  (very  lovely)  little 
Stroudwater  Canal  to  Stroud,  by  the  Thames  and  Severn  to 
Lechlade,  and  finally  descend  the  little  known  but  most  charming 
piece  of  the  Thames  from  Lechlade  to  Oxford,  and  so  to  Reading. 
I  do  not  recommend  any  navigator  to  descend  the  Avon  below 
Bristol,  still  less  to  attempt  the  treacherous  and  wind-swept  tides 
of  the  Severn  up  to  Berkeley.  For  a  canal  journey  there  are  but 
two  kinds  of  suitable  boat :  either  a  canoe  or  a  light  inrigged  gig ; 
and  I  prefer  the  latter,  because  the  canoe  is  apt  to  get  swept  about 
in  the  locks.  And,  tame  and  slow  as  it  may  sound  to  the  energetic 
oarsman,  towing,  or,  as  we  used  to  call  it,  '  tracking,'  is,  on  the 
smooth  and  streamless  surface  of  a  canal,  far  preferable  to  sculling. 
You  should  tow,  if  you  are  a  company  of  two  or  three,  by  hour 
shifts,  and  the  '  tow-horse  '  will  open  the  locks  during  his  shift. 

On  the  occasion  I  am  describing  I  had  to  do  the  first  part  of 
the  journey  alone — a  very  foolish  thing  to  do.  But  it  was  begun 
really  in  expiation  of  a  vow  I  had  made  the  year  before  on  the 
banks  of  the  Norwegian  Orkla.  For  the  salmon  were  not  running 
up  properly,  and  the  weather  was  cold  and  blustering ;  letters 
came  from  home  telling  of  the  marvellous  sunshine  and  beauty  of 
July  1908.  To  Freya  and  Thor  I  then  vowed  that  my  next  July 
should  be  spent  by  the  gentler  streams  of  home.  And  wasn't  it  like 
the  English  climate  of  1909  to  disappoint  me  ?  And  accordingly 
no  one  would  be  '  so  mad  '  as  to  come  with  me  for  the  beginning  of 
the  trip. 

A  stream  of  winter  strength  in  the  Thames  enabled  me  to 
scull  my  little  boat  from  Oxford  to  Goring  in  seven  hours,  and  to 
Beading  in  two  more  on  the  following  day.  To  go  up  the  Kennet 
unaided  was,  however,  another  matter  ;  Kennet,  though — 

Forgetting  the  bright  speed  he  had 
In  hia  high  mountain  cradle 

of  the  Marlborough  downs,  was  yet  of  sufficient  volume  and 
swiftness  between  Reading  and  Newbury  (where  the  canal  proper 
begins)  to  make  it  advisable  for  me  to  hire  a  stout  '  unemployed  * 
to  act  as  tow-horse.  The  first  lock-keeper  to  whom  I  suggested 
this  dived  into  a  neighbouring  'pub,'  and  instantly  produced  a 
very  handsome  specimen  of  the  genus  old  soldier,  who  'hadn't 
had  a  job  for  a  fortnight.'  He  was  a  merry  fellow,  and  readily 
entered  into  the  suggestion  of  '  five  shillings  a  day  and  find  hisself  ' 
until  I  could  be  joined  by  a  companion  who  had  promised  to  see  me 
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through  the  last  two  days  at  least.  Up  we  went  gaily,  and  gradually 
the  long  string  of  sad-faced  Reading  fishermen  were  replaced  only 
by  cows, 

Knee  deep  in  meadow-sweet : 

and  the  banks  glittered  with  yellow  iris,  blue  geranium,  and  the 
far  rarer  golden  mimulus.  Is  it  not  strange  that  this  plant  should 
occur  sparingly  on  the  Wey,  sparingly  on  some  of  the  Yorkshire 
streams,  not  at  all  on  the  Thames,  but  in  profusion  on  the  lower 
Kennet  ?  Very  swift  and  clear  was  the  stream,  very  numerous 
and  pretty  the  black  and  white  swing  bridges,  at  each  of  which 
you  must  dip  your  tow-mast  and  coil  up  your  line.  Our  first  day's 
journey  ended  at  the  pretty  little  inn  at  Theale.  But  the  next 
morning,  oh  !  where  was  my  old  soldier  ?  He  had  gone  off  to 
'  find  hisself,'  and,  I  suppose,  had  either  found  hisself  too  well  or, 
more  probably,  half  a  day's  work  on  end  had  proved  too  much  for 
an  unemployed.  Anyhow,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  Mr.  Nokes 
was  not. 

The  village,  however,  speedily  yielded  another  and  even  finer 
specimen  of  the  same  genus,  an  ex-Guardsman,  who  had  been  a 
mutineer  on  the  celebrated  occasion  when  a  battalion  of  Guards 
was  exiled  to  Bermuda.  There  he  had  been  '  shipwrecked  and 
had  to  save  his  life  by  swimming  half  a  mile  in  his  clothes  ' ;  he 
had  also,  when  in  a  line  regiment,  been  all  through  the  South 
African  war.  I  did  not  question  the  truth  of  these,  nor  of  many 
other  statements  of  Mr.  Stokes ;  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  tow  me 
along.  '  Don't  give  him  beer,'  said  the  man  who  found  him  for 
me,  '  and  he  will  do  any  amount  of  hard  work.'  On  our  first  day, 
however,  an  inferior  substitute  for  beer  descended  on  him  from 
heaven  in  such  quantities  that,  when  we  had  made  but  five  miles 
in  three  and  a  half  hours,  and  the  boat  had  twice  had  to  be  pulled 
out  on  the  bank  and  emptied,  my  heart  failed  me  and  I  sent  him 
back  to  Theale  by  train,  bidding  him  meet  me  the  next  morning 
at  Aldermaston  lock.  Somewhat  to  my  surprise,  he  kept  tryst, 
and,  to  my  still  greater  surprise,  the  day  remained  fine  till  the 
evening  ;  Stokes  apparently  enjoyed  his  leisurely  walk  of  fourteen 
miles  to  the  charming  little  inn  at  Kintbury,  where  I  left  him  for 
the  night  because  I  desired,  in  memory  of  old  days,  to  sleep  three 
miles  further  on  at  '  The  Bear  '  of  Hungerford. 

There  one  sleeps  in  the  bedroom  occupied  by  His  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Orange  during  those  memorable  days  in  the  early  winter 
of  1688,  when  the  fate  of  Europe  was  being  decided  by  the  long 
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and  persistent  bleeding  of  tie  nose  of  King  James  II.  Returning 
to  Kintbury  by  train  the  next  morning,  I  ascertained  that  Mr. 
Stokes  had  passed  a  good  night  and  had  an  excellent  supper  and 
breakfast.  There  was  no  doubt  that  he  had  already  done  a  day 
and  a  half's  work  and  earned  two  days'  wages.  Perhaps  the 
thought  of  another  whole  day's  work  was  too  much  for  him,  for,  like 
the  sailor  in  Punch,  he  soon  confessed  that  he  was  '  all  of  a  tremble.' 
He  couldn't  bring  himself  to  cross  the  lock  gates,  or  to  handle  the 
winch,  and  it  ended  in  my  having  to  get  out  of  the  boat  and  open 
the  locks  myself.  Neither  would  Mr.  Stokes  consent  to  sit  in  the 
boat  and  allow  me  to  pull  him  into  and  out  of  the  locks.  For  a 
man  who  had  been  through  so  many  adventures  by  land  and  sea, 
he  was,  to  put  it  mildly,  unenterprising.  So  I  had  to  tow  the  boat 
through  each  lock  like  a  pug  dog  on  a  string  ;  and  at  last  even  the 
swing  bridges  proved  too  much  for  Mr.  Stokes'  strength.  As 
regards  the  towing,  however,  I  was  perfectly  brutal  and  practical, 
and  insisted  on  his  performing  his  task,  for  I  frankly  did  not  believe 
a  word  of  his  '  trembles.'  All  that  day,  after  leaving  Hungerford, 
the  waterway  wound  along  the  sides  of  rounded  sheep-fed  downs, 
in  almost  utter  loneliness  except  for  its  rival,  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  along  which  thundered  at  intervals  some  mighty  Cornish 
express.  We  passed  only  one  village,  a  pretty  old  red-brick 
business  poured  down  the  side  of  a  hill,  called  Great  Bedwyn. 
Sometimes  the  canal  widened  out  into  little  lakes,  fed  by  hill 
springs  (for  we  were  nearing  the  summit  level),  and  covered  with 
white  and  golden  water  lilies ;  while  moorhens  and  dabchicks 
squattered  away  in  terror  at  the  extraordinary  apparition  of  a 
boat.  At  last  we  reached  the  '  Little  Ladder  '  of  nine  locks  which 
takes  you  to  the  top.  There  was  a  lock-keeper,  and  so  Mr.  Stokes 
was  able  to  enjoy  nine  pipes  in  two  very  tranquil  hours.  Part  of 
his  trouble  was  no  doubt  mental ;  though  during  the  three  days 
he  must  have  watched,  or  taken  part  in,  the  opening  of  some  half 
a  hundred  locks,  and  though  he  had  been  born  and  bred  on  the 
canal,  I  could  see  that  it  was  a  mystery  to  him  how  water  rose  to 
its  own  level ;  like  Cowper's  spaniel,  he 

Puzzling  set  his  puppy  brains 
To  comprehend  the  case, 

and  the  effort  no  doubt  exhausted  him. 

At  last  we  were  at  the  top,  and  it  was  nearly  five  o'clock.    At 
the  next  flight  of  locks,  four  miles  further  on,  we  should  descend 
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and  I  began  to  wonder  what  Stokes  would  say  when  he  saw  the  boat 
going  down.  Visions  of  myself  as  a  cruel  tyrant  or  sweater,  with 
the  death  or  ultimate  idiocy  of  this  magnificent  animal  on  my 
conscience,  began  to  haunt  me.  He  had  already  walked  nine  miles 
to-day.  Savernake  railway  station  was  not  half  a  mile  off,  and 
two  and  a  penny  (his  return  fare  to  Theale)  would  rid  me  of  him 
for  ever.  Suddenly  Providence  interposed  in  the  same  sense. 
Right  under  Savernake  Station  the  canal  enters  a  short  tunnel — 
not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  and  with  the  point  of  light  quite  visible 
at  the  other  end.  '  Coil  up  the  line,  Stokes,'  said  I ;  and  he  coiled. 
'  Get  into  the  boat.'  '  Where  are  we  going,  sir  ?  Not  through 
that  tunnel,  I  'ope  ?  '  '  Yes,  certainly.  Why  not  ?  I  will  scull 
through.'  '  No,  sir  ;  I  was  'ired  to  tow,  and  tow  I  'ave  ;  but  not 
that ! ' 

The  relief  was  mutual.  We  parted  on  Savernake  platform, 
and  I  trust  that  he  has  since  found  more  congenial  if  not  lighter 
work.  When  one  comes  to  deal  with  the  '  casually  unemployed  ' 
the  truth  of  Whately's  dictum  seems  to  be  perennial :  '  I  don't 
want  no  harms  nor  no  charity,'  said  the  tramp  to  that  philosopher  ; 
'  what  I  want  is  work.'  '  No,  my  man,'  said  Whately  ;  *  what  you 
want  is  wages.'  Mr.  Nokes  and  Mr.  Stokes  alike  are  ready  to  do 
one  day's,  or  at  a  pinch  even  two  days'  job  ;  after  that  they  must 
have  a  few  days'  rest,  during  which  they  will  lean  gracefully  on 
posts  and  tell  stories  of  South  Africa.  They  are  now  leaning  on 
their  respective  posts  at  Reading  and  Theale  and  telling  blood- 
curdling stories  of  me. 

With  unspeakable  relief  I  paddled  through  the  tunnel,  a 
couple  of  miles  after  which  the  summit  level  ended  in  the  first  of 
the  steps  downstairs,  a  little  series  of  four  locks  shut  away  among 
the  lonely  hills.  Four  more  miles  brought  me  to  the  little  Wilt- 
shire town  of  Pewsey  ;  not  a  single  human  being  had  appeared  to 
me  since  Savernake.  For  I  was  now  well  out  on  the  long  pound 
which  leads  to  Devizes  ;  it  is  a  fifteen-mile  pound,  a  circumstance 
rare  in  the  osteology  of  canals,  but  worthy  of  the  originality  and 
daring  of  John  Rennie.  Most  highly  can  I  recommend  the  little 
Phoenix  Hotel  at  Pewsey. 

The  next  morning  I  was  joined  by  the  expected  companion, 
whom  I  will  briefly  call  The  Drybob.  He  came  by  a  very  early 
train  from  Oxford ;  so  early  indeed,  and  so  threatening  had  been 
the  morning,  that  at  six  o'clock  he  had  crept  back  to  his  bed,  until 
his  stern Another  had  pulled  him  out  of  it  and  insisted  on  his  starting. 
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He  was  clad  in  an  oilskin,  but  little  else,  when  he  stood  on  the 
Pewsey  platform  at  9.30  A.M.  We  started  by  towing  in  hour 
shifts,  and  after  we  had  finally  parted  with  the  main  G.W.R.  line 
at  Woodborough  (where,  by  the  way,  there  is  a  noble  White  Horse 
carved  on  the  downside,  with  a  most  suspiciously  modern-looking 
docked  tail),  the  loneliness  of  the  scene  was  quite  sublime.  In 
his  first  shift  The  Drybob  tore  on  a  swing-bridge  a  large  hole  in  his 
only  pair  of  tr-s-rs.  We  comforted  ourselves  with  the  thought 
that  at  Devizes  we  should  easily  find  a  tailor  to '  run  him  together  ' ; 
but,  of  course,  at  Devizes  it  was  '  early  closing  day.'  1  forbear, 
however,  to  enlarge  upon  the  shifts  to  which  this  trifling  incident 
reduced  my  companion  and,  incidentally,  myself.  Let  not  the 
navigator  miss  the  lovely  church  of  Bishop's  Canning,  three  miles 
east  of  Devizes,  a  most  perfect  specimen  of  Early  English.  Inside 
is  a  curious  painting,  of  late  Elizabethan  or  early  Jacobean  date, 
called  '  Manus  Meditationis  ' — to  wit,  a  large  human  hand,  along 
the  fingers  of  which  are  painted  in  black  letter 

'  The  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live  and  die.' 

And  Roundway  Down,  with  all  its  brave  memories  of  1643,  hangs 
in  front  of  you  as  you  approach  the  comfortable  old  town.  You 
can  see  at  a  glance  the  enormous  importance  of  the  fortress  of 
Devizes,  which  guards  the  easiest  passage  from  West  to  East 
which  you  will  find  between  the  Channel  and  the  Warwickshire 
Avon.  Like  the  great  Norman  stronghold  of  Domfront,  it  looks 
as  if  it  were  the  westernmost  point  of  a  great  line  of  central  hills, 
and  as  if  all  west  of  it  were  plain  ;  in  reality,  both  are  flanked  by 
much  greater  hills  on  each  side,  and  in  the  case  of  Devizes  the  hills 
begin  again  very  little  beyond  the  point  of  vision. 

Here  there  is  the  famous  e  Great  Ladder,'  and  for  the  sum  of 
four  shillings  the  Canal  Office  people  will  put  your  boat  on  a  hand- 
cart and  wheel  her  down  the  towpath.  Each  of  the  twenty-nine 
locks  is  a  separate  entity,  but,  in  order  to  insure  a  good  supply  of 
water,  a  series  of  pounds  has  been  dug  out  on  the  hillside  to  the 
north  of  the  waterway  between  the  several  locks.  All  are  in 
excellent  repair,  and  we  were  told  that  smart  bargees  will  clear  the 
whole  lot  in  under  five  hours.  Barges,  in  fact,  now  came  in  evidence, 
and  as  we  approached  Seend.  about  two  miles  below  the  last  step 
of  the  Devize?  staircase,  we  had  to  wait  about  twenty  minutes 
while  two  of  them  began  to  descend  the  next  small  flight  of  five 
steps,  in  front  of  us.  We  chaffed  their  crews  about  their  manifest 
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eagerness  to  reach  the  '  Barge  Inn '  at  Seend,  until  one  of  them 
made  use  of  the  curious  expression  that  we  had  got '  leeches  on  our 
tongues.'  There  was  no  sleepable  place  at  Seend,  and  so  we  took 
a  foolish  little  train  back  to  Devizes,  the  local  '  Bear '  of  which  is 
one  of  the  Ursi  Majores  et  Meliores  of  Great  Britain  ;  and,  while 
we  were  waiting  for  this  train,  the  lock-keeper  took  us  to  see  some 
very  interesting  remains  of  old  ironworks  to  which,  in  the  golden 
days  of  inland  navigation,  barges  used  to  bring  the  best  Welsh 
coal ;  now  the  works  are  all  deserted  and  grass-grown  save  where 
the  russet  ironstone  shows  up  in  little  overhanging  cliffs. 

When  that  stainless  knight  Sir  Ralph,  afterwards  my  Lord 
Hopton,  lay  sore  wounded  in  Devizes  Castle  in  the  month  of  July 
1643,  and  when  his  equally  stainless  adversary  Sir  William  Waller 
lay  outside  the  town,  '  so  confident  that  the  Royalists  were  at  his 
mercy  that  he  had  written  to  the  Parliament  that  his  work  was 
done,'  there  was  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  weight  of  match  left  in 
the  castle  stores  ;  but  Sir  Ralph  from  his  sick  bed  '  ordered  diligent 
officers  to  search  every  house  in  the  town  and  to  take  all  the  bed 
cords  they  could  find,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  speedily  beaten  and 
boiled  '  (Clarendon  apparently  means  '  boiled  in  the  resin  tub '). 
'  By  this  sudden  expedient  there  was  by  the  next  morning  provided 
about  fifteen  hundredweight  of  such  serviceable  match  as  very 
well  endured  that  sharp  service ' ;  and  so  '  The  Devizes '  was 
saved  for  King  Charles  until  Wilmot  arrived  and  swept  Waller 
before  him  at  Roundway.  *  Match  '  is,  of  course,  the  inflammable 
stuff,  a  yard  or  two  of  which  a  sevententh-century  soldier  hung 
somewhere  about  him,  with  one  end  smouldering,  to  ignite  the 
powder  in  his  musket ;  and  a  similar  tinder  may  be  made  to-day 
by  boiling  any  ordinary  rope  in  a  solution  of  resin.  What  exact 
position  in  domestic  economy  was  then  held  by  '  bed  cords  '  is  not 
clear  to  me  ;  let  us  hope  it  had  no  connection  with  what  Sam  Weller 
called,  in  a  later  age,  '  the  twopenny  rope.'  Perhaps  it  was  an 
uneasy  feeling  that  Sir  Ralph  had  plundered  some  essential  part  of 
our  very  ancient  beds,  or  perhaps  it  was  merely  the  quantity  of 
strawberries  and  cream  we  had  consumed  at  dinner,  that  caused 
us  both  to  pass  an  uneasy  night  at  the  best  of  hostelries.  Anyhow, 
I  dreamed  that  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  whose  father  once  kept  this 
identical  inn,  was  trying  to  paint  the  portrait  of  The  Drybob,  and 
that  I  was  trying  to  persuade  the  P.R.A.  at  least  to  wait  until  his 
sitter's  tr-s-rs  could  be  mended ;  and  so  we  were  both  astir  early 
the  next  morning  for  the  last  stage  of  our  journey. 
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This,  though  lacking  in  the  loneliness  which  forms  half  the 
charm  of  canal  travelling,  was  unquestionably  by  far  the  most 
beautiful  stretch  of  the  waterway.  We  trained  out  to  our  boat 
at  Seend,  and  descended  two  more  locks  there.  Two  more,  a  mile 
or  two  afterwards,  at  Semington  left  us  still  high  up  on  that  hill- 
side which  had  looked  so  like  a  plain  when  viewed  from  the  top  of 
the  Devizes  ladder,  and  soon  the  Avon  appeared  a  tiny  silver  thread 
far  below  us.  The  weather  was  gloriously  hot  and  fine,  and  we 
sculled  in  two  hour  shifts  to  Bradford-on-Avon.  The  sculling  of 
The  Drybob,  when  it  came  to  his  turn,  was  rather  like  that  of  King 
Jamie  in  the  '  Lady  of  the  Lake  ' : 

Seldom  perhaps  if  e'er  before 
His  noble  hand  had  grasped  an  oar, 
Yet  with  main  strength  his  strokes  he  drew, 

and,  if  the  shallop  didn't  exactly  fly  o'er  the  lake,  the  gig  at  least 
dug  her  nose  into  the  canal  with  praiseworthy  assiduity.  But, 
when  we  arrived  at  Bradford,  King  Jamie  wisely  resolved  that  his 
next  effort  should  be  made  with  the  familiar  towing  line. 

At  Bradford  we  duly  inspected  the  wonderful  little  Saxon  church 
which  has  been  variously  attributed  to  the  eighth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies. The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  to  whom  it  now  belongs, 
cause  a  service  to  be  held  in  it  once  a  year,  and  it  must  be  the  most 
ancient  place  of  worship  still  used,  and  still  standing  much  as  it  was 
first  built,  in  Great  Britain.  The  lovely  old  town  of  pure  grey 
stone  is  poured  down  the  converging  sides  of  two  very  steep  hills, 
and  contains  many  splendid  houses  of  the  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  centuries,  memorials  of  the  day  when  it  far  outshone,  as 
the  centre  of  the  English  woollen  industry,  its  Yorkshire  rival  of  the 
same  name.  After  a  light  lunch,  we  started  on  the  nine-mile  pound 
which  winds  through  deep  woodlands  to  Bath  ;  1  have  already 
mentioned  the  aqueducts  which  there  span  the  deep  and  narrow 
valley  of  the  Avon.  Bridges  are  few,  and  the  towing  path  changes 
only  at  the  aqueducts,  and  so  we  reached  Bath  in  a  comfortable 
three  hours.  Seven  very  deep  locks  will  lead  you  down  through 
the  beautiful  clean  city  to  the  extremely  dirty  river  Avon,  the  state 
of  which  is  here  (I  quote  from  a  guide  book)  '  a  disgrace  to  the 
Corporation.'  But  our  journey  was  at  an  end,  and  we  got  the  lock- 
keeper  to  telephone  to  the  Great  Western  station  for  a  trolly  to 
meet  us  at  the  canal  wharf  above  the  locks,  in  order  to  put  the  gig 
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on  the  railway  for  Oxford.  Soon  we  were  jogging  through  the 
streets  of  the  city  on  that  same  trolly,  supporting  our  boat  on  her 
keel,  and  followed  by  an  admiring  crowd  which  conceived  that  we 
were  in  some  mysterious  way  connected  with  a  rehearsal  of  the 
approaching  pageant,  pictorial  advertisements  of  which  greeted 
our  eyes  at  every  turn. 

C.  R.  L.  FLETCHER. 
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-AS  BEHELD  BY  A    WOMAN  OF  TEMPERAMEN7 
BY  HORACE   ANNESLEY  VACHELL. 

CHAPTER   XXVII. 

AN   ORDEAL. 

FOR  the  last  time  we  behold  Sir  Bedford  Shifter  ascending  the  steps 
of  Napier's  house.  Upon  his  large,  cleanly-shaved  pink  face  we 
observe  a  decorous  expression  of  resignation  to  the  Divine  will 
tempered  by  human  sympathy  and  regret,  and  faintly  illuminated, 
possibly,  by  the  reflection  that  men  might  come  and  go,  but  fees 
remained.  Buckle,  who  had  enormous  respect  for  the  illustrious 
visitor,  ushered  him  into  the  library. 

'  I'll  tell  Mr.  Napier  you  are  here,  Sir  Bedford.' 

Sir  Bedford  pulled  a  dark  grey  glove  from  his  right  hand. 

'  Buckle ' 

'  I  beg  pardon,  Sir  Bedford  ! ' 

'  I  am  very  much  upset,  my  old  friend,  ve-ry  much  upset. 

'  We  were  all  upset,  Sir  Bedford.  My  master,  sir,  looks  ten 
years  older  this  morning.' 

Sir  Bedford  sat  down,  and  adjusted  his  gold  pince-nez.  When 
he  spoke  his  voice  had  a  rich,  mellow  tone,  which  somehow  suggested 
to  the  bereaved  that  life,  despite  its  sorrows  and  sufferings,  was  well 
worth  the  living. 

'  I  have  not  felt  so  upset,  Buckle,  since  that  black  Monday  when 
my  patient,  the  Hereditary  Grand  Duchess  of  Blutemburg-Danker- 
stein,  expired  at  the  very  moment  when  I  was  offering  her  my  con- 
gratulations upon  the  improvement  in  her  condition.' 
Buckle  replied  with  extreme  deference : 

'  Man  and  boy,  sir,  I've  worked  for  fifty  years  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  Harley  Street.     It's  not  death  upsets  us,  Sir  Bedford.    We 
see  too  much  of  that.    It's — it's  the  unexpected.' 
'  A  very  apposite  remark.' 
1  Copyright,  1909,  by  H.  A.  Vachell,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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Buckle  bowed.  And  his  voice  had  acquired  something  of  the 
ripe  richness  of  Sir  Bedford's  when  he  asked  solemnly  : 

'  Can  I  get  you  a  glass  of  sherry,  Sir  Bedford  ?  ' 

'No,  no.' 

'  It's  the  King's  sherry,  sir.' 

'  Indeed  ?  A  fine  wine,  a  ve-ry  fine  wine,  but — no,  no,  not  at  ten 
in  the  morning  !  Tell  your  master  I  should  like  to  have  a  word  with 
him  as  reasonably  soon  as  possible.' 

'  Very  good,  Sir  Bedford.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  placing  the 
sherry  in  the  hall,  Sir  Bedford.' 

He  went  out,  leaving  the  eminent  physician  to  his  own  reflections, 
which  soared  into  kings'  palaces  and  thence  descended  through 
butler's  pantries  into  snug  cellars  where  aged  and  royal  wines  awaited 
their  appointed  and  glorious  destiny. 

'  Bless  my  soul,  you  startled  me.' 

Napier  had  entered.  He  looked  very  pale  and  thin,  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  rubicund  rotundity  of  his  visitor.  Sir  Bedford,  after 
the  usual  greeting,  said  soothingly : 

'  Come,  come,  my  dear  Napier,  I  must  protest  against  your 
taking  this  blow  so  hard.  You  look  as  if  you'd  not  slept  a  wink  ! ' 

'  I  have  been  up  all  night.' 

'  No  man  could  have  done  more.' 

'  My  worries  are  not  what  you  think.  I'm  concerned  with  the 
living  more  than  the  dead.' 

'  Well,  well,  I  shall  make  it  my  affair,  Napier,  that  the  world 
hears  that  this  was  not  quite  unexpected  by — us.' 

'  You  are  very  kind.'  He  spoke  curtly,  in  a  tone  which  caused 
Sir  Bedford  to  open  his  slightly  prominent  eyes  even  wider  than 
usual.  '  The  truth  is,  the  less  the  world  hears  of  this  case  the 
better.' 

'  Eh— what  ? ' 

Buckle  came  in. 

'  Lord  Camber  is  here.' 

Sir  Bedford  murmured  :  '  Shall  I  see  him  ? ' 

Napier  turned  to  Buckle. 

'  I  will  receive  his  lordship  in  a  few  minutes.  By  the  way,  I  am 
expecting  a  memorandum  from  the  Society  of  Clinical  Research. 
Bring  it  in  the  moment  it  arrives.' 

As  soon  as  the  servant  had  gone,  Sir  Bedford  said  with  agitation : 
'  What  did  you  mean,  my  dear  Napier,  by  your  extraordinary 
remark  just  now  ? ' 
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'  Simply  this  :  between  ourselves  my  unhappy  patient  has  been 
done  to  death.' 

'  Done  to  death  ?    Good  Heavens  ! ' 

'  By  a  man  whom  you  and  the  rest  of  the  world  regard  as  a  sort 
of  Bayard.  I'm  quite  sure  he  thinks  himself  a  Bayard.' 

'  Done  to  death  !  What  an  expression  ! ' 

'  I  don't  pick  my  words.  Lord  Camber  is  responsible  for  his 
wife's  death.' 

'  My  dear  Napier,  my  dear  fellow,  forgive  me.  I  can  make  due 
allowance  for  your  great  disappointment,  but  "  done  to  death  "  is 
libellous.  Frankly,  you  are  morbid.  I  do  not  pretend  to  misunder- 
stand you.  You  demanded  from  Camber  what  he  was  unable  to 
supply  :  that  passionate  love  which  seldom  survives  the  honeymoon 
of — of  a  mesalliance.  Strictly  entre  nous,  I  admit,  with  reluctance, 
that  this  particular  marriage  was  a  disaster,  which  has  ended — as  I 
anticipated — with  death.  I  state  my  profound  conviction  that  the 
fittest  has  survived.' 

'  If  I  were  sure  of  that !  ' 

Sir  Bedford  held  out  his  plump  hand. 

'  I  must  be  off,  unless  I  can  be  of  service.  Banish  morbid  mis- 
givings. And  I  entreat  you  as  a  friend  to  consider  your  own  health. 
I  have  always  done  so,  with  the  gratifying  consciousness  of  being 
thereby  the  better  able  to  minister  to  others.' 

'  You  are  very  kind.' 

*  You  are,  I  am  told,  almost  a  teetotaller.  At  such  a  time  as  this, 
a  little  stimulant,  a  glass  of  sound  wine.  Yes,  yes,  you  take  me. 
Good-bye,  good-bye.' 

He  bustled  away,  pursing  up  his  too  full  lips  and  frowning.  This 
young  Napier  was  undeniably  clever,  but  lacking  in  common  sense, 
and,  assuredly,  most  indiscreet.  Done  to  death  !  What  an  expression  ! 
Not  even  his  Majesty's  sherry  could  take  the  taste  of  that  out  of  his 
mouth. 

As  he  sank  back  upon  the  cushions  of  his  brougham,  Napier  was 
saying  to  Buckle — 

'  Go  to  Miss  Yorke's  room,  and  ask  her  to  come  here.  When  I 
ring  twice — twice,  you  understand  ? — show  Lord  Camber  in.' 

As  Buckle  disappeared,  Napier  went  to  the  laboratory  door 
and  unlocked  it.  He  glanced  at  the  cabinet,  hesitating.  Then  he 
altered  the  combination  of  the  lock,  and  returned  to  his  desk  a  few 
moments  before  Esther  entered.  They  had  met  already,  but  in 
the  presence  of  others.  Esther,  thanks  to  Napier's  precautions, 
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had  not  learned  the  news  of  Lady  Camber's  death  till  the  morning. 
She  appeared  pale  but  composed. 

'  Did  you  sleep  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  Yes — very  soundly.' 

'  That  is  well.     Please  sit  down.' 

'  Not  till  I  have  thanked  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 

for  your  letter.  Oh  !  your  consideration,  your  kindness !  And 

your  trust  in  me .'  She  spoke  brokenly.  He  made  a  warning 

gesture,  but  she  continued  :  '  You  guessed  that  I  was  withholding 
something,  something  you  ought  to  know.  Mr.  Napier,  I  was 
pledged  to  silence.  I — I  couldn't  speak.  But  this  death  releases 
me.  And  now,  I  can  speak.' 

'  Not  yet.  Miss  Yorke,  are  you  strong  enough  to  stand  an  ordeal  ? ' 

'  An  ordeal  ?  ' 

'  I  can  use  no  other  word.  If  I  could  spare  you  I  would.  If  I 
could  listen  to  your  story  first,  how  gladly  I  would  do  so.  But 
I  have  a  duty  to  perform,  and  it  must  be  done  regardless  of  my 
own  feelings  and  regardless  of  yours.' 

'  I  have  been  very  weak,  but  my  strength  has  come  back.' 

'  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  put  some  questions  to  Lord 
Camber.  As  those  questions  concern  you,  they  should  be  asked 
and  answered  in  your  presence.' 

She  remained  silent  for  an  instant,  then  she  said  nervously  : 
'  I  can't  meet  Lord  Camber  this  morning.  I — can't.' 

'  But  if  I  assure  you,  as  your  friend,  that  it  is  necessary,  that 
you  must  meet  him,  what  then  ?  ' 

'  I  am  in  your  hands.' 

He  rang  the  bell  twice. 

Harry  entered.  It  would  be  doing  him  injustice  to  affirm  that 
of  the  three  persons  present  he  was  the  least  distressed,  but  he  bore 
himself  from  long  habit  with  distinction.  Summoned  in  the  middle 
of  the  previous  night,  he  had  arrived  greatly  agitated,  and  after  a 
short  interview  with  Napier  had  returned  to  his  own  house  knowing 
nothing  except  the  bare  fact  that  his  wife  had  died  without  recovering 
consciousness.  This  one  thought  dried  a  few  tears.  A  fearful 
scandal  had  been  smothered.  He  did  not  sleep,  obsessed  by  this 
tremendous  conviction,  which  gradually  became  as  poppy  and 
mandragora,  soothing  deliciously  fears  and  misgivings.  Let  us 
add  that  he  thought  very  tenderly  of  poor  Alice,  and  had  achieved 
already  a  sense  of  detachment  in  regard  to  her  which  can  only  be 
described  as  prodigious.  His  manner  in  greeting  Esther  and  Napier 
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was  the  pink  of  perfection.  We  must  regret  that  Sir  Bedford, 
so  fine  a  judge,  was  not  present.  Harry's  grave  concern  at 
Napier's  pallid  and  worn  appearance  provoked  a  curt  sentence. 

'  I've  been  at  work,  away  from  home,  all  night.' 

He  indicated  a  chair,  which  Camber  took.  Esther  sat  near  the 
paladin,  her  hands  crossed  upon  her  lap  ;  her  eyes  upon  the  carpet. 
Camber  glanced  at  her,  trying  to  challenge  attention,  slightly  dis- 
concerted because  she  refused  to  look  at  him,  and  because  Napier 
seemed  so  confoundedly  preoccupied  and  impassive.  Feeling  that 
the  ice  must  be  broken,  he  took  the  first  plunge. 

'  1  blame  myself  terribly  for  what  happened  yesterday.  I  shall 
never  forgive  myself.  I — I As  you  see,  1  can't  talk  about  it.' 

'  I  must,'  said  Napier.  '  The  change  for  the  worse  in  my  patient 
began  after  your  first  visit,  and  day  after  day  it  became  more  acute. 
You  promised  to  co-operate  cordially  with  me,  but  you  didn't.' 

The  face  that  our  paladin  raised  to  meet  Napier's  glance  was 
ingenuously  open  and  candid.  He  perceived  that  the  moment  was 
ripe  for  a  manly,  straightforward  presentation  of  a  truth  too  long 
concealed. 

'  I  promised  more  than  I  could  perform,'  he  replied,  with  dignity. 
'  I  have  not  the  effrontery  to  play  the  hypocrite.  If  my  poor  wife 
had  lived,  a  separation  would  have  been  inevitable.' 

'  You  let  her  understand  that  ? ' 

'  Heavens  !  What  sort  of  a  brute  do  you  take  me  for  ?  I  did  my 
best,  but  I'm  no  actor.' 

'  You  acted  yesterday.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

'  And  you  are  acting — now.' 

'  This  is  going  too  far ' 

'  I  am  going  as  far  as  possible.  You  acted  yesterday,  and  you 
are  acting  now,  but  your  words  and  actions  never  imposed  on  me.' 

'You  dare ' 

'  I  know  everything.' 

Our  paladin  turned  a  hunted  glance  upon  Esther,  silent  and 
pale,  staring  at  the  pattern  of  the  carpet. 

'  What  have  you  told  him  ? '  he  stammered. 

'  Miss  Yorke  has  told  me  nothing.  Peach  came  to  me  last  night. 
You  attempted  to  bribe  her,  Lord  Camber.* 

'  I  did,'  he  answered,  not  without  spirit.  '  My  wife,  with  that 
woman  eavesdropping,  had  brought  a  monstrous  charge  against 
Miss  Yorke.' 
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'  Monstrous  ? ' 

'  Yes— monstrous.  You  can  guess  what  was  said  by  an  intensely 
jealous  woman  in  a  moment  of  ungovernable  passion.' 

'  I  can  believe  that  such  a  charge  was  monstrous,  but  had  you 
not  seriously  compromised  Miss  Yorke  ?  ' 

'  How  ?  ' 

'  By  meeting  her  secretly.  Peach  saw  you  in  Cavendish  Square 
and  told  her  mistress.' 

'Oh ! '  said  Esther,  in  an  agonised  tone,  *  that  is  what  killed  her.' 

*  No,'  Napier  replied,  '  that  is  not  what  killed  her.' 

'  I  asked  for  the  interview,'  said  Esther  miserably.  '  It  was  my 
doing,  not  his.' 

'  You  must  have  had  a  strong  reason  ?  ' 

'  I  had.' 

Napier  looked  at  Harry,  flushed  by  the  shock  of  Napier's  words, 
but,  on  account  of  them,  doubly  anxious  to  rehabilitate  himself. 
He  expanded  his  chest,  lifted  his  head,  and  spoke  in  the  sonorous 
voice  which  had  earned  him  reputation  as  an  after-dinner  orator. 
The  defence  of  an  innocent  woman  aroused  all  that  was  best  in  him. 

'  It  is  awful,  terrible,  that  my  poor  wife  should  have  heard  of  this 
meeting,  but  Miss  Yorke  and  I  are  very  old  friends.  If  I  have 
compromised  her  I  am  ready  to  make  amends.  There  was  a  time 
when  I  hoped  she  would  become  my  wife.  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
confess  that  she  is  and  always  has  been  the  one  woman  in  the  world 
to  me.  This  is  not  the  moment  to  dwell  on  that ;  but  you  have 
forced  me  to  this  confession.  Miss  Yorke's  reason  for  wishing  to 
see  me  in  private  does  not  concern  you,  although  I  admit  that  our 
being  spied  upon  by  a  malicious  and  unscrupulous  woman  has 
had  most  lamentable  results.' 

'  The  results  are  what  concern  me,'  said  Napier.  '  Did  you  take 
advantage  of  this  interview  to  make  it  plain  to  Miss  Yorke  that 
your  old  friendship  could  not  be  renewed  ? ' 

*  No,'  Harry  replied  sullenly. 

'  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  Lady  Camber  knew  nothing  of 
previous  love  passages  between  you  and  her  nurse  ?  ' 

'  On  account  of  her  jealous  disposition  I  did  not  mention  them  to 
her.' 

Napier  turned  to  Esther,  and  his  voice  softened  as  he  said  :  '  I  am 
quite  sure  that  you  saw  the  propriety  of  not  renewing  a  friendship 
which  might  cause  pain  to  your  patient  ?  ' 

'  I  did,'  said  Esther,  almost  inaudibly. 
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'  I  do  not  press  for  an  answer,  but  possibly  that  was  the  strong 
reason  that  animated  you  in  asking  for  this  interview  ? ' 

'  Yes — it  was.' 

'  Thank  you.  But  you,  Lord  Camber,  refused  to  accept  as  final 
Miss  Yorke's  request  ?  ' 

'  I  didn't  want  to  lose  a  friend.  1  protest  against  this  absurd 
inquisition.  It  is  unnecessary  and  most  painful  to  Miss  Yorke. 
However  bitterly  one  may  regret  what  happened  yesterday,  it  is 
impossible  to  shirk  the  conclusion  that — er ' 

'  Things  have  turned  out  for  the  best,  eh  ? ' 

'  You  put  it  with  a  singular  lack  of  delicacy,  but  my  unfortunate 
wife's  death  has  ended  a  deal  of  trouble.' 

Napier's  voice  was  very  grim,  as  he  replied  :  '  The  trouble  is 
not  ended,  Lord  Camber.' 

*  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? ' 

Napier  picked  up  a  piece  of  paper  lying  upon  his  desk.  '  This  is 
a  death  certificate,  which  I  have  not  signed  yet.' 

The  flush  upon  Harry's  face  deepened.  Was  this  man  mad,  as 
well  as  grossly  impertinent  ?  He  felt  the  blood  throbbing  in  his 
temples,  as  Napier  continued  :  '  Facts  have  come  to  my  notice  which 
many  men  in  my  position  would  deem  it  their  duty  to  make  public.' 

Harry  broke  in  furiously  :  '  What  damned ' 

'  Silence ! '  Napier's  voice  electrified  both  man  and  woman. 
Esther  put  her  hands  to  her  face,  apprehending  that  worse  was  to 
follow ;  Harry,  for  a  paladin,  looked  extremely  foolish.  In  his 
former  tone,  Napier  continued  :  '  Pray  give  me  credit  for  wishing 
to  avoid  publicity  as  much  as  you  do.' 

*  1  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Harry. 

As  he  spoke  Buckle  entered  with  an  envelope  upon  a  salver, 
presented  it  to  Napier,  and  retired.  Napier  laid  it  upon  his  desk, 
beside  the  certificate.  Before  he  spoke  again,  he  picked  up  a  pen 
and  began  to  twist  it  in  his  fingers,  a  trick  familiar  enough  to  Esther, 
and  one  indicating  nervous  strain. 

'  Because  1  wish  to  avoid  publicity,  Lord  Camber,  I  am  holding 
a  private  enquiry  here  and  now.  Yesterday,  when  I  informed  you 
of  Lady  Camber's  critical  condition,  both  you  and  Miss  Yorke  were 
aware  that  my  patient  had  not  spoken  since  her  seizure.' 

'  Well,  sir  ? ' 

'  You  will  admit  that  if  Lady  Camber  was  unable  to  give  her 
version  of  what  you  had  described  as  a  little  joke,  and  if  Peach  held 
her  tongue,  as  you  might  reasonably  believe  she  would,  why  then 
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Miss   Yorke  and  you  would  be  relieved  of   any  apprehension  of  a 
scandal.     Bear  that  in  mind  !   Now— have  you  ever  heard  of  Talin  ?  ' 

1  Never.' 

Napier  smiled  faintly.  Scientific  England  had  acclaimed  hii 
discovery. 

'  It  is  a  vegetable  alkaloid  which  I  isolated  with  Miss  Yorke's 
assistance.  Please  give  me  your  attention,  Lord  Camber.' 

But  our  paladin's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Esther's  face.  At  the 
sudden  mention  of  Talin,  her  quick  wits  jumped  to  the  truth.  Napier 
knew  that  she  had  taken  the  drug  and  replaced  it.  The  shock  was  so 
great  that  she  was  seized  with  the  old  weakness  and  dizziness.  Then , 
out  of  the  gathering  mists  in  her  mind,  she  saw  the  eyes  of  Napier, 
kind  and  pitiful.  With  a  tremendous  effort  she  became  calm.  She 
understood  what  Napier  meant  when  he  emphasised  the  word 
'  ordeal.'  And  she  knew  also  that  her  friend's  imperative  injunction 
to  Camber  was  intended  to  save  her  confusion,  to  make  him  with- 
draw his  amazed  stare  from  her  quivering  face.  Harry  turned. 

'  I'm  attending,'  he  muttered. 

'  I  shall  be  as  untechnical  as  possible.  Talin  has  the  peculiar 
properties  of  stimulant  narcotics.  For  instance,  in  very  minute 
doses,  it  would  act  as  a  heart  tonic.  An  overdose  would  produce 
coma  and — death.' 

Again  Camber  glanced  at  Esther.  But  this  time  she  valiantly 
confronted  him  with  steady  eyes. 

'  You  don't  dare  to 

Napier  held  up  his  hand. 

'  After  you  left  I  asked  Miss  Yorke  to  prepare  a  simple  tincture. 
I  left  her  alone  in  the  laboratory  where  the  cabinet  containing  the 
Talin  stands.  She  and  I  are  the  only  persons  in  the  kingdom 
who  know  the  combination  of  letters  which  opens  the  cabinet.  When 
I  came  back,  Miss  Yorke  was  at  work  setting  my  apparatus  in  order. 
The  tincture  had  been  sent  up.  Struck  by  her  appearance  of  physical 
distress,  I  urged  her  to  visit  a  friend.  She  did  so,  returning  in  the 
evening.  I  had  instructed  the  butler  to  show  her  in  here  on  arrival.' 

He  paused,  twisting  the  pen  in  his  thin  fingers.  Harry  had 
absorbed  every  word  of  the  narrative.  Napier's  voice  changed  when 
it  began  again  ;  it  was  softer,  more  sympathetic,  no  longer  the  voice 
of  a  prosecuting  counsel,  but  rather  that  of  an  eloquent  pleader  for 
the  defence.  Esther  noted  the  change,  and  understood  it.  Its 
subtlety  was  lost  upon  Harry,  enthralled  by  the  significance  of 
Napier's  words. 

32—2 
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'  I  wanted  to  see  Miss  Yorke  to  apologise  for  an  unintentional 
want  of  consideration.  I  did  so.  Then  I  begged  her  to  go  to  bed. 
Obviously,  she  was  worn  out.  To  my  surprise,  she  asked  permission 
to  work  in  the  laboratory,  to  finish  the  tidying-up,  which  it  happened 
1  had  done  myself.  I  insisted  upon  bed,  and  she  went  upstairs. 
Shortly  afterwards,  1  conceived  the  idea  of  trying  a  minute  dose  of 
Talin  upon  my  patient.  The  gradual  failing  of  the  heart's  action 
was  becoming  very  alarming.  I  opened  the  cabinet.^The  Talin 
was  missing.' 

'  My  God  ! '  exclaimed  Harry. 

Again  Esther  looked  at  him,  and  a  faint  derisive  smile  flickered 
across  her  face. 

'  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  phial  might  be  replaced.  And 
it  was  replaced.' 

Harry  sprang  to  his  feet,  his  features  convulsed  and  working,  his 
voice  harsh  and  broken. 

'  Not  by— not  by ? ' 

'  By  me,'  said  Esther'steadily. 

'  Ry—you  ! ' 

'  Why  did  you  take  the  Talin  ?  '  said  Napier  gently  i 

Esther  hesitated.  Almost  inaudibly  she  answered  :  '  To— to 
kill  myself.' 

'  Why  should  you  wish  to  kill  yourself  ?  '  demanded  Harry. 
Whatever  happened  you  knew  that  I  should  stand  by  you.' 

'  There  were  several  reasons,  but  I'll  give  the  greatest.'  Again 
she  paused,  and  Napier  saw  that  she  was  very  deeply  moved.  Then 
she  said,  speaking  in  a  whisper,  but  with  clearest  articulation  :  '  I 
was  not  going  to  face  starvation  a  second  time.' 

'  Starvation  ! '  exclaimed  Harry.  '  Starvation  ?  '  he  repeated 
i  n  a  bewildered  tone.  '  You  had  me.' 

'  What  made  you  change  your  mind  ?  '  asked  Napier,  leaning 
forward. 

For  the  first  time  his  voice  betrayed  eagerness  and  curiosity,  but 
his  eyes  remained  kind  and  sympathetic.  Esther's  features  hardened 
as  she  heard  Harry  repeat  the  question  in  an  autocratic  tone  : 

'  Exactly  !  What  made  you  change  your  mind  ?  ' 

She  ignored  him,  meeting  Napier's  questioning  glance  with  dig- 
nity. But  her  voice — low,  pleading,  broken  by  emotion — indicated 
neither  guilt  nor  innocence,  only  distress. 

'  The  temptation  to  take  it  came  suddenly.  You  might  have  re- 
turned at  any  moment.  1  was  dismissed  from  the  case ;  and  it  seemed 
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a  last  chance,  a  chance  I  snatched  at.     Then  I  went  to  see  my  old 

friend  Miranda  Jagg.  I  found  her  in  bed,  in  great  pain.  And  then ' 

'Yes?' 

'  I — I  saw  that  I  was  w-w-wanted,  that  there  was  something  to 
do,  w-w-work  which  m-must  be  done.' 

The  faltering,  stammering  utterance  touched  Napier  to  a  pro- 
founder  pity  than  he  had  yet  experienced.  Far  otherwise  did  this 
halting,  seemingly  inadequate  explanation  affect  our  paladin.  The 
passionate  surprise  and  distress  which  had  flamed  in  his  face 
vanished,  leaving  his  handsome  features  dull  and  stolid.  That  his 
claims  should  be  ignored  and  Miranda's  acknowledged  at  such  a 
moment  appeared  preposterous.  The  accretions  of  conceit,  ever 
increasing  since  the  famous  century  at  Lord's,  the  insidious  habit  of 
self-indulgence  which  blinds  its  victims  to  self-denial  in  others,  and, 
lastly,  an  inherited  incapacity  to  consider  anything  or  anybody  from 
a  point  of  view  other  than  his  own — these  hounded  him  headlong 
to  the  conviction  that  a  more  sinister  motive  had  driven  Esther  to 
take  the  Talin.  The  unhappy  creature,  distracted  by  the  fear  of 
discovery  and  unable  to  trust  the  man  she  loved  and  who  loved  her, 
had  yielded  to  an  abominable  temptation.  She  had  taken  the 
Talin,  but — thank  God — she  had  not  used  it.  Want  of  trust ! 
That  accounted  for  so  much  in  their  lives.  She  had  not  trusted  him 
when  her  father  died,  she  had  not  trusted  him  at  Mont  Plaisir  ;  she 
had  not  trusted  him  in  this  supreme  moment. 

It  is  pathetic  and  humorous  to  reflect  that  had  another — let  us 
say,  Dorothea — pointed  out  the  high  opportunity  of  protecting  a 
damsel  in  peril,  and  of  chivalrously  accepting  her  story  without 
comment,  our  Harry  would  have  grasped  it.  Such  imagination  as 
he  possessed  would  have  reeled  at  the  vision  of  himself  in  the  world's 
lists,  challenging  all  the  champions  of  Christendom  on  behalf  of  his 
liege  lady,  an  Ivanhoe  ardent  to  risk  life  and  honour  for  a  despised 
and  outcast  Rebecca. 

Napier  said  quietly,  '  And  so  you  replaced  the  Talin,  hoping 
I  should  not  discover  that  it  had  been  taken  ?  ' 

4  Yes.'  After  a  pause  she  said  impulsively,  '  And  you  believe 
me,  you  are  still  my  friend  ? ' 

'  I  should  be  no  friend,'  he  replied  gravely,  *  if  I  tried  to  make 
light  of  the  terrible  situation  in  which  you  have  placed  yourself, 
and  Lord  Camber,  and  me.' 

Harry  raised  his  head. 

*  What  are  you  saying  ?    What  have  I  to  do  with  this  ?  ' 
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Napier  met  his  glance. 

'  If  the  facts  are  made  public,  some  suspicion  will  attach  itself 
to — you.' 

'  Are  you  stark,  staring  mad  ?  ' 

Esther  and  Harry  rose  together.  Esther  was  evidently  con- 
founded by  Napier's  words.  Napier  rose  too,  throwing  down  the 
pen  which  he  had  been  twisting  in  his  fingers.  His  preparations 
were  complete.  Nothing  remained  now  but  to  operate,  to  expose, 
as  swiftly  and  cleanly  as  possible,  this  man's  soul,  if  he  had  one. 

'  I  wish  to  make  plain  how  this  case  may  appear  to  others.* 
He  turned  to  Harry.  '  The  charts  are  evidence  that  my  patient's 
health  steadily  improved  till  you  appeared.  You  have  admitted 
to  me — and  doubtless  to  others — that  your  marriage  was  a  blunder, 
It  would  be  recalled  that  long  ago  you  loved  Miss  Yorke  and  wished 
to  marry  her.  If  Lady  Camber  had  recovered  consciousness,  a 
terrible  scandal  was  inevitable.  Is  it  possible  you  don't  realise 
where  you  stand  ?  ' 

The  question  need  not  have  been  asked.  Harry,  since  a  child, 
had  never  failed  to  see  what  others  were  kind  enough  to  point  out. 
He  beheld  himself,  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  an  august  assembly, 
about  to  be  tried  by  his  peers,  with  a  rope  of  silk  dangling  above 
his  head. 

Utterly  confounded  and  upset,  he  almost  screamed  out : '  Before 
God,  I  swear  that ' 

'  Lord  Camber,'  Napier's  voice  was  icy,  c  this  is  so  unnecessary ; 
I  am  not  your  judge.' 

'  Judge  ! '  He  wiped  his  forehead.  '  I  ask  again — why  should 
I  be  brought  into  this  ?  ' 

'  Motive  is  everything  in  such  cases.  Miss  Yorke's  motive  for 
taking  the  Talin  is  a  credible  one.' 

Harry  answered  violently,  seeing  himself  pilloried,  hearing  his 
illustrious  name  defamed  by  newsboys  : 

'  Of  course  it  is  credible.     Why  do  you  question  it  ?  ' 

'  Personally,  I  do  not  question  it.' 

'  Then  what  are  we  at  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  sort  of 
inquisition,  this  harrowing  up  of  Miss  Yorke's  feelings  and  mine  ?  ' 

4  I'll  answer  you.  I  know  the  exact  quantity  of  Talin  that 
was  in  the  phial.  I  cannot  sign  the  certificate  till  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  Talin  has  not  been  touched.  I  spent  last 
night  with  a  friend  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Society  for  Clinical 
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Research.  The  analysis  was  a  delicate  and  tedious  business. 
When  I  left  this  morning,  the  results  were  not  yet  summed  up.' 

4  But  you  accept  Miss  Yorke's  explanation  ?  ' 

4 1  do.' 

Harry  stared  at  him.  A  reason,  which  justified  a  private 
inquiry,  faintly  illumined  a  befogged  mind.  This  doctor,  with  a 
reputation  at  stake,  admitted  that  he  shrank  from  publicity. 
Impetuously  he  blurted  out : 

4  Mr.  Napier,  sign  that  certificate.  Sign  it !  Prove  your  faith 
in  Miss  Yorke,  clear  her  of  this  damnable  suspicion  by  signing  it 
at  once.' 

*  And  what  would  you  do  to  prove  your  faith  in  Miss  Yorke's 
innocence  ?  ' 

4  Anything — anything.'  He  blundered  on  like  an  elephant  in  a 
morass.  *  I'm  a  rich  man,  I'd  give  half  my  fortune  to  save — her.' 

Napier  smiled. 

4  Are  you  trying  to  bribe  me,  Lord  Camber  ?  ' 

4  No,  no,  can't  you  see  I'm  distracted  with  misery  ?  I'm  not 
thinking  of  myself  at  all,  only  of  her.' 

A  rough  sincerity  emphasised  the  words.  For  the  first  time 
during  the  interview  Napier  considered  the  possibility  of  having  been 
mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  Harry's  true  character.  He  addressed 
Esther. 

4 1  wish  to  have  a  few  words  in  private  with  Lord  Camber.  Will 
you  go  into  the  laboratory  ?  ' 

4  If  you  wish  it.' 

He  accompanied  her  to  the  door,  opening  it.  As  she  passed 
through  she  met  Napier's  eyes,  still  steadfastly  kind.  He  had  his 
back  to  Harry ;  and  Esther  caught  the  whisper,  *  Courage  ! '  Al- 
though she  was  perplexed,  troubled  indeed  beyond  expression,  by 
Napier's  methods,  one  fact  stood  out  above  all  obscurities.  His 
trust  had  never  failed.  She  held  her  head  higher  as  she  entered 
the  bare,  whitewashed  room,  and  a  faint  smile  parted  her  lips. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE   PALADIN   BEHOLDS   HIMSELF   AS   HE   IS. 

NAPIER  returned  to  his  desk.  Nor  did  he  speak  immediately. 
Camber's  attitude  indicated  unconditional  surrender  and  deflation. 
And  Esther  had  witnessed  this  attenuation  of  a  once  'splendid 
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specimen  of  manhood.'  She  saw  him  as  he  was.  But  the  effect 
of  the  operation — for  so  Napier  regarded  it — on  her,  the  woman 
who  had  loved  Harry,  puzzled  the  operator.  She  had  looked  on 
coldly.  Her  self-control  aroused  apprehension.  Inwardly  she 
must  be  seething  with  indignation.  And  left  alone  she  might  be 
tempted  once  more  to  snatch  at  oblivion.  He  rejoiced  that  he 
had  altered  the  combination  of  the  cabinet.  Upon  the  other  hand, 
her  love  might  have  survived  the  ordeal,  quickened  by  the  sight  of 
Harry's  misery  and  distress.  And  at  the  end  his  passionate  affir- 
mation of  desiring  to  save  her  seemed  to  ring  true. 
But  was  it  true  ? 

'  Lord  Camber,'  he  said.  '  I  know  that  so  far  as  any  possible 
administration  of  this  drug  is  concerned  you  are  innocent.' 

Harry  answered  miserably, '  You  have  made  me  see  how  I  stand, 
if  any  of  the  cursed  drug  has  been  taken.' 

'  It  may  relieve  your  mind  to  be  told  that  Talin  leaves  no 
trace  in  the  human  system.' 

'  Leaves  no  trace ?  ' 

'  Till  now  it  has  defied  my  tests.' 

'  Do  you  mean — er — that  in  the  event  of  an  examination  it 
would  be  beyond  the  power  of  science  to  say  whether  it  had  been 
used  or  not  ?  ' 

'  I  mean  exactly  that.' 

*  Then,  then His  mind  groped  for  the  conclusion  to  which 

he  had  been  led,  blindfold.     '  Then  a  jury  would  have  to  give  any 
accused  person  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  ? ' 

'  1  think  so.' 

Harry  dashed  at  the  lure. 

'  In  that  case,  1  say  again,  sign  the  certificate.' 

'  You  believe  her  to  be  absolutely  innocent  ?  '  said  Napier. 

'  1  am  sure  of  it,'  Harry  replied  hurriedly. 

'  On  your  honour  ?  ' 

'  On  my  honour.' 

Slowly  Napier  rose  from  his  chair,  and  approaching  our  paladin 
held  out  his  hand. 

'  Lord  Camber,  perhaps  I  have  done  you  injustice.  If  1  sign 
this  certificate  now,  are  you  prepared  to  vindicate  your  belief  in 
Miss  Yorke's  innocence  ? ' 

Harry  looked  up.  Could  he  have  gazed  into  a  glass,  would  he 
have  recognised  the  famous  cricketer  and  Imperialist  in  the  sorry 
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figure  staring  confusedly  at  a  man  not  half  his  size  and  with  less 
than  a  quarter  of  his  strength. 

'  V-v- vindicate  ?  '  he  stammered. 

'  Yes.' 

'  How  ? ' 

'  By  marrying  her  in  due  time.' 

Harry  winced.  Then,  to  gain  a  moment,  he  repeated  the  words, 
'  By  marrying  her  ?  ' 

'  Precisely.  If  your  belief  in  Miss  Yorke's  innocence  is  strong 
enough  to  make  you  marry  her,  my  belief  in  her,  fortified  by  your 
act,  would  justify  me,  I  think,  in  signing  this  certificate.' 

Camber  set  his  teeth.  He  had  his  back  to  the  wall  and 
knew  it. 

'  Marry  her  ?  '  he  growled  out  again. 

'  It's  the  last  word,  Lord  Camber.' 

The  poor  fellow  tried  to  temporise. 

'  You  talk  of  marriage  at  such  a  time  as  this  ? ' 

'  You  were  the  first  to  speak  of  marriage.  If  Miss  Yorke  is 
the  only  woman  in  the  world  for  you,  and  if  you  are  convinced,  as 
you  affirm  on  your  honour,  that  she  is  innocent,  what  bar  is  there 
to  your  marriage  ? ' 

'  I  won't  marry  her,'  said  Harry  between  his  teeth. 

'  Then  you  don't  believe  in  her  innocence.' 

The  paladin  exploded. 

'  Damn  you  !    You  don't  believe  in  her  innocence  either  ! ' 

Napier  replied  with  a  smile.  Beneath  it  Harry  writhed,  sensible 
that  this  man  smiled,  as  if  he,  the  mighty  one,  were  of  no  more 
account  than  a  pinch  of  snuff ;  and,  with  a  quiver  of  terror,  he 
vaguely  understood  that  worse  was  to  come,  that  this  inquisitor 
held  in  reserve  some  other  instrument  of  torture. 

'  Why  do  you  look  at  me  like  that  ? '  he  asked  with  pitiable 
defiance. 

'  Miss  Yorke  is  alone  in  the  laboratory.  The  cabinet  is  in  the 
laboratory.' 

'  The  cabinet ! ' 

'  Don't  you  understand ? ' 

Harry  recoiled. 

'  You  wouldn't  dare ! '    He  broke  off,  shuddering. 

'  If  she  is  innocent,'  said  Napier  solemnly,  '  you  are  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  blame  me  for  what  I  have  done.' 

'  You  are  fiendishly  cold-blooded  !     Oh— it's  too  horrible.    And 
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at  this  moment !  '    He  groaned,  then  he  said  fiercely  :  '  Open 

the  door,  sir.     I  insist ! ' 

*  You  can  open  it,'  said  Napier. 

'  1— I— dare  not ! ' 

'  Then  I  will.' 

Napier  walked  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  said  in  his  ordinary 
voice, '  Miss  Yorke  ? ' 

Instantly,  Esther  came  back  into  the  library.  Napier  took  her 
hand,  and  holding  it  addressed  Harry. 

'  Lord  Camber,  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  sent  Miss  Yorke  into 
the  laboratory  to  test  you — not  her.' 

Harry  gasped  out :  '  To  test — me  ?  ' 

'  For  one  atrocious  moment  last  night  I  thought  she  might  be 
guilty.  The  motive,  the  opportunity,  the  circumstantial  evidence 
overwhelmed  me.  But  after  the  first  shock  I  was  willing  to  stake 
my  life  that  Esther  Yorke  is  incapable  of  wilfully  injuring  anyone 
except — herself.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Esther,  in  a  whisper. 

Harry's  normal  tone  and  manner  returned  to  him. 

'  But  you  don't  know  for  certain  yet  ?  ' 

Napier  went  to  his  desk  and  picked  up  the  sealed  envelope 
which  Buckle  had  brought  in. 

'  The  result  is  here,'  he  said.  '  The  phial  contained  exactly 
two  fluid  drachms  and  twenty-seven  minims  of  Talin.'  He  broke 
open  the  envelope,  withdrew  the  enclosure  and  handed  it  with  a 
slight  bow  to  Esther. 

'  Will  you  read  it  ?  '  he  said  gravely. 

Esther  read  aloud  :  '  The  phial  submitted  to  us  for  analysis 
contains  two  fluid  drachms  and  twenty-seven  minims  of  the  new 
vegetable  alkaloid,  Talin.' 

'  You  have  played  a  trick  on  me,'  said  Harry  loudly. 

'  You  played  a  trick  on  me  yesterday.  I  planned  this  scene, 
Lord  Camber,  because  I  wanted  to  find  out  whether  you  were 
worthy  of  the  woman  1  love.' 

'  You  love  her  ?  '  Harry  exclaimed.  '  And  you  let  her  go  in 
there  ?  ' 

f  I  changed  the  combination  of  the  cabinet,'  Napier  replied. 
'  My  late  patient  might  have  been  a  happy  woman,  but  she  married 
the  wrong  man.  I  love  Miss  Yorke  too  well  to  allow  her  to  make  a 
similar  mistake.  That  is  my  justification  for  what  I  have  done 
this  morning.' 
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He  spoke  with  extraordinary  dignity,  and  the  effect  of  hi* 
words  upon  our  paladin  was  remarkable.  At  last  he  saw  himself 
as  these  two  persons  saw  him,  stripped  of  his  lion's  skin,  with  never 
a  roar  left  in  him.  And  the  shock  of  the  vision  nearly  unbalanced 
a  mind  which  disuse  had  somewhat  atrophied.  In  his  weakness  he 
clutched  at  what  was  left.  His  big  blue  eyes  turned  beseechingly 
to  Esther. 

'  You  did  love  me,'  he  muttered,  '  and  I  love  you.' 

'  I  never  loved  you,'  said  Esther  gently.  '  As  a  girl,  I  thought 
you  were  a  hero — and  I  adored  heroes  ! '  She  paused,  recalling 
emotions  and  sensibilities  dulled  by  years  of  adversity. 

'  You  loved  me  when  I  came  to  you  after  your  father's  death.' 

'  I  mistook  pity  for  love.  I  could  have  loved  you  then,  if — if 
you  had  not  marked  time.  I  ran  away  from  Mont  Plaisir  because 
I  did  not  love  you.  If  I  had  really  loved  you  I  should  have  stayed 
whether  you  meant  to  marry  me  or  not.  For  the  third  time  in 
our  lives  you  are  willing  to  marry  me,  but,  always,  always,  Harry, 
you  have  been  too  late.' 

He  had  sense  enough  to  realise  that  no  further  appeal  was 
possible. 

Happiness  had  hung  within  reach,  but  he  had  not  stretched 
out  his  hands  quick  enough.  Nobody  would  ever  know  it,  except 
these  two  and  himself,  and  we  may  venture  to  predict  that  this 
knowledge  would  turn  the  many  gifts  which  the  gods  had  showered 
upon  him  into  galling  burdens.  He  stared  so  piteously  at  Esther, 
that  tears  of  sympathy  filled  her  eyes. 

'  I  wish  I  could  help  you,'  she  whispered. 

He  went  out,  abashed. 

'  Can  you  forgive  me  ?  '  said  Napier,  as  soon  as  they  were 
alone.  Then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  added  confusedly  : 
'  I  took  for  granted  that  you  loved  Lord  Camber,  otherwise  I  should 
not  have  exposed  you  to  such  an  ordeal.' 

*  Before  you  say  another  word  I  must  tell  you  everything. 
Even  now  you  must  think  it  astounding  that  I  concealed  so  much 
which  you  ought  to  have  known.  But  I  owed  him  an  enormous 
debt.' 

Then  she  spoke,  keeping  nothing  back,  laying  her  life  before 
him.  Not  even  to  Miranda  had  she  so  unveiled  her  inmost  self. 
Nor  was  that  self  spared.  The  man  listening  to  her  understood  the 
much  that  was  said  and  the  little  left  unsaid  ;  for  his  own  strength 
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had  grown  out  of  the  weakness  of  the  flesh.  When  she  had  finished 
he  took  her  hand. 

'  1  need  not  have  altered  the  combination  of  the  cabinet,'  he 
muttered. 

*  That  was  quite  unnecessary,  but  you  did  not  know  that  1  had 
promised  to  go  back  to  Miranda.' 

'  And  when  will  you  come  to  me,  Esther  ? ' 

'  Come  to  you  ? ' 

'  As  my  wife.' 

She  smiled. 

'  You  have  not  even  asked  me  if — if  I  care,'  she  whispered. 
Then,  unwilling  to  keep  him  even  an  instant  in  suspense,  she  added  : 
'  1  do  care.  Perhaps  1  have  always  cared,  ever  since  the  first 
meeting.  Your  eyes  haunted  me,  the  eyes  of  the  man  who  I  thought 
was  going  to  insult  me,  but  whose  only  thought  has  been  to  help 
me.' 

Outside,  much  snow  had  fallen.  And  through  the  snow  Esther 
went  to  Miranda.  London  had  draped  itself  in  purest  white, 
a  virginal  city  awaiting  the  warm  kisses  of  the  sun.  Very  soon  this 
bridal  robe  must  be  discarded  as  too  fine  for  workaday  uses ;  and 
Esther  rejoiced  that  it  was  so.  London  in  blackest  fog,  London 
in  whitest  snow,  alike  were  unreal  and  fantastic,  cities  of  illusion. 
Henceforward,  though  mirage  might  allure  her,  what  was  real  and 
substantial  and  enduring  would  alone  enthrall.  And,  henceforward, 
unbeguiled  by  outward  appearance,  however  fair,  she  would  strive  to 
penetrate  beneath  the  surface  of  men  and  things,  in  an  ardent 
quest  for  the  divine  beauty  obscured,  but  never  altogether  destroyed, 
by  the  careless  hands  of  the  children  of  men. 

THE    END. 
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THE  PARLIAMENTARY  CANDIDATE. 

UNLIKE  poets,  successful  politicians  are  both  born  and  made. 
There  are  those,  like  the  scions  of  the  houses  of  Harcourt  or  Cecil 
or  Stanley,  who  have  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  public  affairs  from 
their  cradles  and  there  acquired  a  taste  for  politics  with  their 
mother's  milk ;  for  them  a  Parliamentary  career  seemed  predestined, 
and  by  training,  conscious  or  unconscious,  they  have  through  suc- 
cessive generations  from  their  earliest  days  prepared  themselves 
for  it.  Others  there  are,  the  circumstances  of  whose  childhood  never 
allowed  either  their  parents  or  themselves  to  dream  of  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  a  possibility  even  in  the  distant  future.  Yet 
we  need  but  to  recall  such  names  as  those  of  Thomas  Burt  and 
Henry  Broadhurst  and  Jesse  Collings  to  prove  that  large  sections 
of  our  nation  have,  over  long  periods  of  time,  given  their  unswerving 
confidence  to  a  type  of  man  who,  by  his  own  steadfastness  of 
conduct  and  character,  has  passed  from  the  apprenticeship  of 
manual  labour  and  humble  surroundings  to  the  greater  responsi- 
bilities of  Parliament  and  the  Privy  Council.  Between  these  two 
classes  of  M.P.  there  lies  a  large  variety  of  men  who  reach  the  House 
of  Commons  without  either  an  inherited  instinct  for  political  life 
or  the  acquired  qualities  which  go  to  make  a  tribune  of  the  people. 
There  are,  for  example,  but  in  steadily  decreasing  numbers,  the 
eldest  sons  of  peers  and  country  gentlemen,  who  submit  themselves 
to  the  ordeal  of  a  general  election  without  the  faintest  inclination 
or  preparation  for  taking  part  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  Con- 
stantly they  are  elected,  and  they  make  admirable  '  party  men  ' ; 
the  same  spirit  of  duty  and  self-sacrifice,  which  impels  them  to 
give  up  lives  of  leisure  and  the  gratification  of  pursuits  very  far 
removed  from  politics  and  confinement  in  London  during  the 
summer  months,  constrains  them  also  to  serve  regularly  on  com- 
mittees, to  appear  with  praiseworthy  punctuality  in  the  division 
lobbies,  and  to  avoid  causing  the  *  whips '  a  moment's  anxiety  on 
account  of  any  display  of  independent  political  thought  or  action. 
Then,  again,  every  Parliament  contains  a  number  of  men  who  find 
it  profitable  to  their  professions  that  they  should  be  able  to  affix 
the  letters  M.P.  to  their  patronymics.  Primarily  they  are  interested 
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in  business  and  not  in  politics  ;   nevertheless,  once  within  the 
walls  of  Westminster,  they  manage  to  spare  an  enormous  amount  \ 
of  time  from  the  calling  in  which  they  are  engaged  and  devote  it  to 
the  affairs  of  the  country.     And,  in  the  present  Parliament,  there  is 
the  distinctive  feature  of  the  '  professional  politician,'  a  term  which  j 
can  now  be  used,  happily,  without  offence  or  disrespect.     He  is 
sent  to  the  House  to  represent  his  trades  union  or  his  federation, 
subscribing  to  a  definite  party  programme,  and  his  financial  way 
is  eased  for  him  by  the  contributions  of  the  faithful  so  long  as  he  ' 
comports  himself  with  due  regard  to  his  orders.     Certainly  no 
argument  can  be  adduced  against  '  payment  of  Members  '  from   i 
the  behaviour  of  the  Labour  party  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
whose  assiduity  and  attention  to  business  must  be  a  matter  of 
congratulation  to  those  whom  they  represent. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  types  of  Parliament  men  who  have  been 
candidates  and  who,  probably  in  the  near  future,  will  be  candidates 
again.  They  have  certainly  altered  and  developed  in  feature 
during  the  past  half- century,  much  more  so  than  the  constituencies 
which  they  represent.  There  is  still  an  idea  (or  a  delusion),  deep- 
rooted  in  the  minds  of  innumerable  voters,  that  a  man  can  only  be 
'  putting  up  for  Parliament '  in  order  to  better  himself  in  one  way 
or  another.  That  it  should  cost  a  good  round  sum  of  money  to  get 
elected  at  all,  and  a  still  further  sum  to  keep  a  house  in  London 
while  Parliament  is  sitting,  to  say  nothing  of  the  subscription  list 
which  figures  perforce  in  the  annual  expenditure  of  candidate  and 
member  alike,  never  occurs  to  the  average  elector  in  a  county  con- 
stituency. The  promise  of  a  vote  to  a  candidate  is  looked  upon 
as  a  personal  benefaction  from  the  donor,  for  which  the  recipient  can 
never  be  too  grateful ;  it  is  in  no  sense  an  intimation  that  the  voter 
is  ready  to  entrust  to  another  his  share  of  citizenship  towards  the 
performance  of  a  national  duty  which  he — the  labourer  in  the  fields 
— could  not  possibly  undertake,  and  would  not  if  he  could.  I  re- 
member that,  years  ago,  the  late  Sir  Kichard  Temple  stated  this 
point  of  view  in  a  speech  which  he  delivered  as  a  candidate,  directly 
after  he  had  returned  post  haste  from  his  duties  in  India,  arriving 
after  his  own  contest  had  begun.  He  used  words  to  the  following 
effect :  '  I  have  travelled  8,000  miles  and  surrendered  5,OOOL  a  year 
for  the  privilege  of  representing  this  great  constituency ' ;  but  the 
proper  sense  of  his  generosity  and  public  spirit  was  entirely  marred 

by  a  remark  from  a  loud  voice  in  the  crowd,  '  Oh,  what  a fool 

you  must  be  ! ' 
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Candidates  have  a  very  genuine  respect  for  that  '  voice  in  the 
crowd,'  which  upsets  so  many  of  their  finest  periods  by  an  inter- 
jected remark.  You  are  powerless  in  face  of  it ;  the  lilt  of  your 
sentence  is  ruined.  Your  withering  scorn  is  turned  to  laughter — 
and,  after  laughter,  no  retort  appears  effective.  What,  for  instance, 
ought  Lord  George  Hamilton  to  have  said  when,  after  questioning 
Mr.  Gladstone's  claim  to  the  name  of  statesman,  and  describing  the 
G.O.M.  as  '  a  political  adventurer  who  always  had  his  eye  on  the 
Treasury  bench,'  '  the  voice '  answered  '  Yes,  and  he'll  have  his 
body  there  soon  if  you  don't  watch  it.' 

Even  Bernal  Osborne,  that  witty  and  eloquent  Irishman,  was 
dumbfoundered  at  a  famous  meeting  in  Waterford  when  the  whole 
glamour  of  his  glowing  peroration  upon  patriotism  and  a  soldier's 
duty  was  shattered  by  a  wail  from  the  gallery,  '  Och,  what's  the 
world  to  a  man  if  his  wife's  a  widow  ?  ' 

And  '  the  voice '  is  no  respecter  of  pathos  if  it  be  of  artificial 
production.  An  illustration  of  this  occurs  to  me  in  another  Irish 
incident.  It  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Irish  Bar  who  was  speak- 
ing ;  a  man  of  burly  physique  and  florid  complexion.  Eloquently 
he  discoursed  upon  the  woes  and  injustices  of  his  native  land,  and, 
in  the  course  of  this  magnificent  effort,  he  managed  to  let  a  few 
tears  trickle  over  his  expansive  red  cheeks.  '  Shure,  boys,'  remarked 
one  of  the  audience, '  there's  a  fine  field  for  hydraulics.' 

But  '  the  voice '  does  not  always  win  ;  and  the  candidate, 
whether  born  or  made,  is  never  so  perfect  that  he  cannot  improve 
in  his  power  of  repartee.  Several  good  stories  come  readily  to  hand, 
as  I  write  these  recollections  of  past  politics,  in  which  the  would-be 
member  has  distinctly  scored.  In  one  agricultural  division,  some 
years  ago,  a  well  known  '  dealer  in  game '  was  put  up  at  the  end 
of  a  meeting  to  heckle  the  candidate.  His  first  question,  unfor- 
tunately, was,  '  Does  Mr.  X.  consider  hares  to  be  vermin  ? '  Mr. 
X.,  a  resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  knew  his  man  and  replied, 
*  There  are  three  classes  of  persons  interested  in  this  question,  the 
landlord,  the  farmer,  and  the  poacher.  I  see  you  are  not  a  farmer, 
you  don't  look  like  a  landlord — so  I  will  proceed  to  answer  some  of 
the  other  questions.' 

On  another  occasion,  during  the  last  General  Election,  one 
irate  person  in  a  certain  audience  kept  calling  out,  with  irritating 
persistency,  '  We  won't  have  our  food  taxed ;  no  taxes  on  food.' 
At  length  the  candidate,  who  had  borne  these  explosions  with  the 
utmost  composure  for  half  an  hour,  said,  in  an  audible  aside, 
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'  Console  yourself,  my  friend  ;  Joe  isn't  going  to  tax  thistles.'  At 
this  point  one  might  pause  for  a  short  dissertation  on  the  courtesies 
of  the  platform,  but  I  will  content  myself  with  saying  that  the 
same  audiences,  which  would  not  tolerate  unprovoked  person- 
alities from  a  speaker,  will  cheer  his  sallies  to  the  echo  if  they 
administer  due  chastisement  to  a  notorious  offender.  I  well 
recollect  a  retort  which,  to  my  surprise,  was  backed  by  the 
enthusiastic  applause  of  a  large  meeting.  The  proceedings  were 
being  constantly  interrupted  by  the  unmannerly  ejaculations  of  an 
excited  and  inebriate  politician  in  the  corner  of  the  hall.  This  i 
person  chiefly  objected  to  the  speaker  because  he  was  '  the  son  of 
a  lord,'  and  persisted  in  asserting  every  few  seconds,  '  I'm's  good 
as  you ;  what'sh  the  diff'rence  'tween  you'n  me  ?  '  Suddenly  the 
answer  came  :  '  One  difference  is  that  you  drink  and  don't  work, 
and  I  work  but  don't  drink.'  The  reply  was  so  eminently  just  and 
apt  that  the  entire  audience  endorsed  it  by  acclamation,  and  the 
village  toper  was  escorted  from  the  scene.  Even  that  peculiar 
product  of  modern  times,  Mr.  Hunnable,  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  public  if  he  rounds  upon  an  unsportsmanlike  assailant.  In- 
deed, he  gained  no  little  kudos  in  his  retort  to  a  man  who  called  out 
to  him,  '  Is  it  true  that  you  were  let  out  of  an  asylum  on  a  doctor's 
certificate  to  fight  this  election  ?  '  To  which  Mr.  H.  replied,  '  No, 
but  it's  more  than  any  doctor  would  do  for  you.'  Perhaps  the 
most  withering  and  the  wittiest  rejoinder  which  I  ever  heard  on  a 
political  platform  was  that  made  in  New  York  by  Mr.  Joseph  Choate, 
who  was  then  leader  of  the  Bar  in  that  city  and  afterwards  became 
Ambassador  in  London.  The  occasion  was  an  election  in  New 
York  State,  when  '  Boss '  Croker — who  scarcely  ever  delivered  a 
speech  in  public — was  supposed  to  hold  the  fortunes  of  the  poll 
within  his  hands  at  Tammany  Hall.  He  had,  however,  spoken  for 
an  hour  on  the  previous  evening  and  (in  the  judgment  of  his  oppo- 
nents) had  completely  given  away  his  case.  Commenting  upon 
this  result  of  his  inspired,  if  unusual,  public  utterance,  Mr.  Choate 
gravely  said,  '  Now,  consider  the  case  of  Balaam's  ass  ;  before  it 
spoke  all  men  regarded  it  as  quite  an  ordinary  quadruped,  but 
after  it  had  spoken  they  discovered  what  an  extraordinary  ass  it 
was.' 

One  great  difference,  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice,  between 
platform  speaking  in  America  and  in  Great  Britain  is  the  enormous 
amount  of  attention  that  is  given  in  the  former  country  to  the 
preparation  of  speeches  as  compared  to  that  which  is  bestowed  upon 
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similar  utterances  at  home.  Sonority  of  phrase  and  rivers  of 
sentiment  are  the  essential  features  of  the  average  public  speaker 
or  *  spell-binder  '  over  the  water ;  they  are  not  excluded  from  the 
orations  of  the  chosen-of-the-people  at  Washington.  In  this 
country,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  the  phrase-mongers  are  at 
a  discount,  and  the  prevailing  sentiment  is  to  '  cut  the  cackle  and 
come  to  the  'osses.'  It  is  probably  the  House  of  Commons  which 
has  set  the  fashion  in  this  direction,  by  tabooing  classical  quotation 
and  giving  the  shortest  of  shrift  to  sentimentality  of  whatever  kind. 
I  think  it  was  Mr.  Chamberlain,  himself  the  ablest  exponent  of  the 
new  style  of  Parliamentary  speaking,  who  once  said  that  '  good 
smoking-room  conversation  '  was  the  class  of  oratory  that  members 
now  care  most  to  hear.  That  this  is  the  truth  no  one  with  experience 
of  the  Commons  can  possibly  doubt ;  but  it  is  permissible  to 
wonder  whether,  at  rare  intervals,  our  legislators  would  not  still  be 
refreshed  and  instructed  by  the  eloquent  and  classical  outpourings 
of  a  Gladstone,  a  Gathorne-Hardy,  or  a  Plunkett.  However,  the 
business  style  of  speaking  now  finds  favour  in  the  constituencies 
also,  and  there  is  much  less  need  for  the  expenditure  of  midnight 
oil  upon  literary  form  and  diction  than  there  used  to  be.  '  Horse 
sense,'  nevertheless,  is  insisted  upon,  and  a  certain  simplicity  of 
speech  setting  forth  well-ordered  ideas  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
candidate  no  matter  what  audience  he  is  addressing.  To  achieve 
this  object  there  is  no  practice  like  that  of  speaking  constantly  to 
village  audiences  in  remote  country  districts,  where  political  ignor- 
ance is  both  natural  and  prevalent,  and  where  things  want  explaining 
from  the  very  beginning ;  though  very  few  communities  can  be  so 
backward  as  one  hamlet  (of  which  I  heard  in  1906)  which,  although 
Tory  to  the  backbone,  voted  for  a  Home  Rule  candidate  in  the  belief 
that  Home  Rule  was  a  measure  to  enable  the  Government  to  keep 
Irishmen  at  home,  i.e.  out  of  the  English  fields  at  harvest  time. 
There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that '  anything  will  do  ' 
for  a  rustic  audience ;  it  is  the  most  difficult  of  all,  if  any  permanent 
good  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  speech.  The  dialectical  and  the 
high-falutin5  arguments  pass  over  the  labourer's  head  like  the 
clouds  in  the  sky ;  the  halting  and  shapeless  address  leaves  con- 
fusion worse  confounded ;  statistics  and  quotations  at  first  puzzle 
him  and  finally  send  him  to  sleep.  Mr.  Gladstone's  well-known 
recipe  for  a  single  speech  is  more  certain  of  success  in  a  village  than 
anywhere  else  :  '  Choose  three  subjects  and  deal  with  each  of  them 
three  times  over.'  For  town  audiences,  no  doubt,  greater  political 
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knowledge  and  experience  are  necessary  than  in  agricultural 
districts,  where  the  one  political  instinct  is  to  vote  '  blue '  or 
'  yellow,  as  my  f ayther  did  afore  me ' ;  but  when  these  qualities 
are  acquired,  and  a  reasonable  fluency  of  words  can  be  depended 
upon,  it  matters  little  whether  the  speaker  uses  full  notes  or  none, 
tells  stories  or  forgets  them,  or  whether  he  accompanies  his  words 
with  appropriate  gesture  or  only  grasps  the  lapels  of  his  coat  the 
while  he  is  on  his  legs. 

But  let  nobody  suppose  that  a  candidate's  chief  duty  is  accom- 
plished when  he  has  made  his  round  of  appearances  upon  the 
platforms  in  the  constituency  which  one  day  he  hopes  to  call  his 
own.  There  are  many  other  functions  which  that  humble  political 
instrument  is  expected  to  perform  before  his  chances  at  the  poll 
are  to  be  favourably  computed.  He  must  be  ready  to  open  bazaars, 
whereat  he  will  see  many  faces  that  never  attend  a  public  meeting ; 
he  must  go  to  smoking  concerts  and  '  oblige  with  a  song  '  if  he  has 
any  gifts  in  that  direction ;  the  market  ordinaries  and  the  corn 
exchange  will  expect  him  in  a  rural  neighbourhood ;  the  football 
match  and  the  bowling  green  will  have  their  compulsory  seduction 
for  him  in  the  vicinity  of  city  or  town.  All  of  these,  with  other 
attractions  too  numerous  to  mention,  combine  to  impose  a  con- 
siderable tax — however  cheerfully  met — upon  the  time  and  resources 
of  the  ordinary  run  of  candidate  who  has  other  occupations  or  ties 
in  lif e  ;  but  they  pale  before  the  task  of  '  house-to-house  canvassing  ' 
which  is  still  expected  in  manydistricts  both  of  town  and  country. 
You  require  a  particular  temperament  to  carry  out  this  preliminary 
with  anything  approaching  to  success.  You  must  not  mind  putting 
yourself, '  for  the  good  of  the  cause,'  in  the  category  of  more  regular 
and  rapacious  visitors,  some  of  whom  are  knocking  at  the  doors  of 
the  poor  every  day  in  the  week.  Only  the  other  day  a  friend  of 
mine  was  out  in  search  of  votes  in  a  back  street ;  for  some  time 
he  was  sternly  refused  admittance,  but  when  he  finally  got  in  his 
host  admitted  that  he  had  mistaken  the  candidate  for  the  rate 
collector  !  And  you  must  be  prepared  for  some  very  plain  speaking, 
which  you  can  scarcely  resent — being  but  an  unbidden  guest. 
6  Ah,  that's  what  you're  after,'  said  one  old  fellow  to  a  colleague 
of  the  present  writer ;  '  I  thought  as  much,  for  you  never  comes 
nigh  me  'cept  at  votin'  toime.'  But,  in  the  majority  of  cases  where 
this  form  of  electioneering  is  the  accepted  practice,  a  great  deal  of 
useful  information  is  both  given  and  received.  Such  was,  I  believe, 
the  experience  of  a  candidate  at  a  recent  bye-election  in  Lincoln 
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shire  when  he  applied  to  a  genial  son  of  the  soil  for  his  '  vote  and 
interest.'  The  old  man  received  the  aspirant  with  every  courtesy, 
but,  said  he,  *  No,  no  ;  I  can't  vote  for  you,  as  you're  in  with  Squire 
Chaplin.'  '  Well,'  said  my  friend,  '  what  of  that ;  he's  always  been 
the  farmer's  ally,  hasn't  he  ?  '  '  Ah,  yes,'  was  the  answer, '  but  he's 
gone  Protection  now,  and  I  don't  hold  with  this  compulsory  vac- 
cination.' It  was  a  new  view  that '  Protection  '  is  a  measure  against 
smallpox !  Upon  a  similar  kind  of  occasion,  when  engaged  in 
quest  of  suffrages,  another  young  man— a  Liberal  Unionist — was 
politely  denied  support  by  a  clergyman  who  said  that  he  '  could 
not  vote  for  anyone  who  followed  a  leader  (i.e.  Mr.  Chamberlain) 
tainted  with  a  Socinian  heresy.'  In  the  fulness  of  time  the  candi- 
date married,  and  a  son  was  born  to  him.  Among  many  letters  of 
congratulation  he  received  one  from  this  worthy  divine,  now 
assuring  him  of  hearty  support  and  good  will  since  he  '  was  blessed 
of  the  Lord  in  that  his  first-born  was  a  male  child.'  I  do  not 
know  whether  these  amusing  incidents  will  be  diminished  or  in- 
creased when  we  have  to  canvass  the  ladies  as  well  as  the  men. 
Personally  I  shall  rather  shrink  from  the  encounter  if  many  women 
take  the  view  of  one  dame  who  was  asked  to  secure  her  husband's 
vote  for  the  candidate, '  who  is  strongly  in  favour  of  female  suffrage, 
by  the  way.'  It  was  a  bad  shot ;  for  the  wife  replied,  '  Oh,  he 
wants  to  make  us  do  all  the  housework  for  the  men  and  vote 
for  them  as  well,  does  he  ;  no  thank  you? 

I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  that  in  my  judgment 
the  type  of  representative  in  Parliament  had  changed  of  late  years 
a  good  deal  more  than  had  the  constituencies  which  elected  them. 
By  that  I  meant,  of  course,  in  personal  characteristics  ;  for  in  other 
respects — notably  in  the  conduct  of  elections — the  alteration  has 
been  a  radical  one  indeed.  It  used  to  be  by  no  means  infrequent 
to  hear  of  a  fair  number  of  hostile  voters  incarcerated  by  the  in- 
genuity of  one  side  or  the  other  in  some  place  of  safety  until  the 
poll  was  closed.  That  is  now  a  feature  of  the  past,  although, 
curiously  enough,  I  heard  of  an  instance  of  it  during  the  General 
Election  in  Italy  last  spring.  There  was  a  certain  agitator  taking 
part  in  one  of  the  contests  in  Rome,  and  a  great  deal  was  supposed 
to  depend  upon  his  activity  among  the  extremists  on  the  night 
before  the  poll.  Upon  that  last  afternoon,  therefore,  he  was  closely 
shadowed  by  his  opponents  and,  when  darkness  fell,  he  was  set 
upon,  bound,  blindfolded,  and  led  by  a  circuitous  route  into  a 
disused  chamber  in  the  house  of  the  very  individual  whose  downfall 
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he  was  engaged  to  compass.  All  this  was  done  by  the  enterprise 
of  a  few  daring  spirits  and  without  the  cognisance  of  the  candidate 
who  proved  victorious.  Missing  the  well-known  face,  and  the 
expected  extravagances  of  this  agitator  at  the  demonstration  which 
took  place  beneath  his  windows  after  the  result  was  declared,  my 
friend  inquired  of  his  supporters,  *  But  where  is  Signor  Z.  ?  I  fully 
expected  he  would  be  leading  the  opposition  outside.'  On  hearing 
that  his  prisoner  was  languishing  below  stairs,  the  victor  at  once 
ran  down  to  liberate  him,  and,  to  his  intense  astonishment,  was 
heartily  congratulated  by  his  erstwhile  prisoner  on  his  most  success- 
ful political  manoeuvre. 

Again,  since  the  passing  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  the 
expenses  of  an  election  are  enormously  reduced,  though  instances 
might  be  quoted  to  show  that  in  many  cases  the  conduct  of  a 
contest  makes  an  inroad  never  contemplated  by  Parliament 
upon  the  pocket  of  a  candidate.  At  the  same  time,  '  the  good 
old  days '  of  cash  down  for  votes  received  are  gone,  never  to 
return,  and  a  good  riddance  to  them.  I  was  reminded  the  other 
day  of  a  famous  case  of  this  kind  by  an  old  electioneerer  in  the 
borough  of  A.B.,  where  a  rich  candidate  was  standing  in  the 
Tory  interest  against  a  poor  '  gentleman  of  title '  on  the  Whig  side. 
The  Tory  began  by  giving  great  umbrage  when  he  declined  to  go 
through  the  traditional  formality  of  transferring  (by  an  unknown 
hand)  to  an  emissary  from  the  constituency  a  bag  of  sovereigns,  out  of 
which  the  proletariat  was  to  be  '  sweetened  '  after  the  party-leaders 
had  remunerated  themselves.  This  was  bad  enough,  but  worse 
followed  when  the  same  candidate  declared  that  he  meant  to  fight 
on  strictly  legal  lines.  Such  an  assertion  was  treated  at  first  with 
polite  incredulity,  an  attitude  which  deepened  to  positive  hostility 
as  he  showed  that  he  meant  to  stick  to  his  guns.  This  was  made 
evident  when,  on  the  eve  of  the  election,  his  agent  paid  his  usual 
visit  to  the  various  committee  rooms  to  give  final  instructions  about 
vehicles,  &c.,  for  the  following  day.  He  began  his  remarks  ;  but  the 
chairman  at  once  interrupted  him  politely,  and  explained  that  other 
important  matters  connected  with  the  election  were  far  more 
pressing  ;  hinting  not  obscurely  that  the  distribution  of  largesse  was 
nearest  to  their  minds  in  that  room  at  that  moment.  Sadly  but 
firmly  the  agent  shook  his  head  and  said  there  would  be  no  largesse  ; 
whereupon  the  committee  resigned  in  a  body,  stating  that  they 
could  take  no  responsibility  for  an  election  conducted  on  such 
unorthodox  lines.  The  morrow  came,  but  there  were  no  signs  of 
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local  activity  on  the  Tory  side  ;  the  committee  rooms  were  closed , 
and,  up  till  two  o'clock,  very  few  '  blues '  had  voted.  They  were 
waiting  for  the  traditional  generosity  of  the  last  two  hours  before 
the  poll  closed  at  4  P.M. — hoping  against  hope.  Three  o'clock 
came,  and  with  it  word  that,  in  a  certain  place,  forty  voters  could 
be  found  ready,  nay  willing,  to  vote  at  the  absurdly  reduced  rate  of 
2s.  6d.  per  head.  But  the  candidate  stood  firm  and  declined  to  be 
tempted,  even  by  a  falling  market ;  though,  to  be  sure,  it  was  pointed 
out  that,  since  neither  side  would  bribe,  the  best  thing  would  be 
to  vote  for  the  rich  man  in  the  lively  expectation  of  favours  to  come. 
So  in  the  end  victory  was  achieved  for  constitutional  principles  by 
'  the  unbought  suffrages  of  an  enlightened  constituency.' 

I  suppose  it  will  be  charged  against  me  that  I  am  a  laudator 
temporis  acti  when  I  say  that  the  life  of  a  candidate  promises  to 
be  much  less  interesting  to  himself  in  the  future  than  it  used  to  be 
in  the  days  of  the  generation  gone  by.  The  excitement  of  the 
hustings  is  become  a  legend  ;  the  electioneering  ruses  already 
referred  to  hang  in  the  armoury  of  antiquated  political  instruments  ; 
house-to-house  visitations  are  dying  out,  and  public  meetings  no 
longer  convince  or  convert  anyone.  In  fact  these  last-named 
forms  of  political  instruction  are  more  and  more  regarded  as  enter- 
tainments, to  which  enormous  crowds  will  be  drawn  if  the  speaker's 
name,  like  an  actor's,  is  a  guarantee  of  a  good  hour's  sport,  but  to 
which  wild  horses  cannot  drag  them  for  the  mere  sake  of  education 
in  public  affairs.  Life  is  too  full  nowadays  ;  we  are  all  too  anxious 
to  be  doing  '  something  else ' ;  our  main  thought  at  a  meeting  is 
'  how  soon  can  I  decently  get  away  ? '  We  wish  we  had  the  moral 
courage  of  the  hero  who,  from  the  most  crowded  corner  of  a  densely 
packed  demonstration,  demanded  in  stentorian  tones  an  answer 
to  his  oft-repeated  question,  *  What  did  Mr.  Gladstone  say  in  1881  ? ' 
a  query  which  he  reiterated  with  such  frequency  that  he  was  finally 
lifted  by  stewards  over  the  heads  of  his  companions  and  ejected 
into  the  street.  Once  outside  the  building,  a  well-meaning  sym- 
pathiser inquired  of  him  :  '  Well,  now,  what  did  Mr.  Gladstone  say 
in  1881  ?  ' 

'  Hang  it,  man,'  was  the  reply, '  I  don't  know  and  I  don't  care  ; 
but  I  should  have  fainted  if  I  had  not  been  lifted  out  of  that 
horrible  room.' 

And,  finally,  it  seems  as  though  the  Bill  recently  passed  through 
Parliament  for  the  prevention  of  disturbances  at  public  meetings 
will  deprive  the  candidate  of  the  last  remnant  of  legitimate  excite- 
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ment  in  connection  with  his  candidature.  Henceforth  he  will  he 
unahle  to  anticipate  the  rush  and  capture  of  his  platform  by  an 
organised  opposition,  an  experience  upon  which  I  look  back  with 
unalloyed  amusement ;  he  will  not  need  to  fear  the  intrepid  heckler, 
who  always  had  it  in  his  power  to  turn  a  meeting  into  a  bear-garden 
if  he  was  strongly  supported  ;  he  will  be  inclined  to  circulate  instead 
of  to  deliver  his  speeches,  and  his  constituents  will  be  equally 
tempted  to  '  take  them  as  read.'  I  dare  say,  however,  that  nobody 
will  in  the  long  run  be  any  the  worse  for  all  these  innovations,  and 
that  the  candidate  who  best  accommodates  his  manners  to  the 
moving  times  and  disposes  of  his  political  knowledge  through  the 
most  effective  channels  that  may  be  open  to  him  will,  if  he  possesses 
character  and  grit — two  essentials  in  the  eyes  of  every  electorate — 
sooner  or  later  attain  that  most  honourable  of  all  elective  positions, 
a  seat  in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

IAN  MALCOLM. 
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THE  affair  was  never  officially  reported.  For  this  omission  there 
were,  no  doubt,  certain  very  good  reasons.  It  is  doubtful,  too, 
whether  house-dwelling  people  ever  came  into  possession  of  any 
of  the  facts,  but  round  every  Romany  camp-fire,  from  the  Cheviots 
to  the  Channel,  the  tale  was  told  hilariously  and  without  loss  of  a 
single  detail,  as  a  matter  of  great  glory  to  the  race. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  it.  Napoleon,  the  son  of  Napoleon, 
and  his  aunt  Dorelia  were  sitting  under  a  hawthorn  bush,  out  of 
the  sun,  and  the  road  glared  white,  away  and  away,  north  and 
south,  between  great  woods. 

'Wake  up,  Blbi '  (aunt),  'dere's  a  man  comin.'  Napoleon, 
reached  out  a  dusty  hand  and  pulled  his  aunt's  black  plait  under 
the  yellow  head-kerchief.  Aunt  Dorelia  woke  up  with  a  start. 

*  Oh,  you  plaguesome  child,  leave  me  alone !  I'm  as  sleepy  as 
de  seven  sleepers  with  all  de  cider  I've  drunk  at  dat  farm.' 

Aunt  Dorelia  showed  the  alien,  the  true  child  of  the  '  Kali '  (the 
dark  people),  in  most  of  her  sentences.  She  could  never  for  the 
life  of  her  capture  the  elusive  '  th  '  sound  of  the  English  tongue. 

'  It's  a  man,  my  aunt,'  repeated  Napoleon.  '  He  walks  for  all 
de  world  like  as  if  he  had  a  stick  up  his  coat  back.  He  is  looking 
at  us  an  evil  look,  my  aunt.' 

Aunt  Dorelia  sat  bolt  upright,  and  stared  down  the  road. 

'  Boy,  it's  a  prastermengero  (policeman),'  she  whispered. 
'  Mi-duvelesti,  how  I  scorn  and  despise  them.' 

The  policeman  came  to  a  stand  on  the  road  in  front  of  them. 

'  So  you've  come  into  these  parts  again,  have  you  ?  '  he  said. 
'  I  thought  we  had  learnt  you  Boswells  plain  enough  last  year  that 
you  are  not  wanted  hereabouts.  You  had  far  best  keep  yourselves 
away.' 

Aunt  Dorelia  eyed  him  with  a  steely  look. 

'  Mister,'  she  said,  '  for  civil  and  decent  people  keep  a  civil  and 
decent  language.  We  aren't  doin'  anyone  no  harm,  and  we  aren't 
a-thinkin'  none.  As  to  us  bein'  any  of  Boswell's  lot,  I  haven't 
seen  one  of  them  for  a  twelvemonth  this  side  the  Thames  water. 
See  now,  man,  I've  got  my  hawkin'  licence  here,  for  you  or  anyone 
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to  see,  and  we  aren't  doin'  no  harm  to  your  beat  by  sittin'  lookin' 
at  it.  So  don't  be  a-harassin'  of  us  when  there  is  no  cause  for  it.' 

The  policeman  muttered  something  about  the  large  possibility 
of  her  being  worse  than  a  Boswell  if,  indeed,  she  did  not  happen 
to  be  one;  but,  thinking  of  nothing  further  to  say,  he  scowled 
ferociously  for  a  long  while,  as  who  should  say :  '  Don't  think  to 
deceive  me,  my  good  girl,'  and  then  he  went  his  heavy  way  down 
the  road  at  the  regulation  two  miles  an  hour,  and  was  lost  to  sight. 

'  What's  that  man,  Aunt  Dori  ? '  asked  Napoleon. 

'  Dat's  a  serpent,  Poley,'  she  replied,  settling  herself  down 
again.  '  Dere's  other  serpents  that  crawl  in  de  grass.  Dem  sort 
crawl  on  de  road.  Their  minds  is  bad.  They're  all  for  'stroyin' 
our  dear  people.  Some  of  us  is  foolish  and  makes  favour  with  them, 
but  it  brings  no  manner  of  good — never.  For  me,  I'd  scorn  to  put 
any  discourse  on  them  but  lies.  Now  listen,  Poley,  listen  and 
mind  these  words,  long  as  you  do  live.' 

She  sat  up  and  looked  at  him.  Her  eyes  grew  small  and  had  a 
little  point  of  fire  in  each  of  them ;  and,  as  she  looked,  she  held  him 
in  the  grip  of  her  eyes. 

'  Now,  boy,  just  you  harken,  and  say  all  this  after  me.  "  I, 
Poley  Boswell- 

'  I,  Poley  Boswell,' 

'  "  Son  of  Poley  Boswell "  ' 

'  Son  of  Poley  Boswell,' 

'  "  Promise  on  oath " 

'  Promise  on  oath,' 

'  "  Never  to  speak  to  policemen " 

*  Never  to  speak  to  policemen,' 

'  "  Without  tellin'  'em  a  lie."  ' 

'  Without  tellin'  'em  a  lie.' 

'  "  For  ever  never,  Amen." 

'  For  ever  never,  Amen.'  After  a  little  pause.  '  What  do  you 
mean,  my  Aunt,  "  without  tellin'  'em  a  lie  "  ? ' 

'  Bless  de  boy !  What  a  thing  to  ask  !  Why,  a  lie  is  de 
furtherest  travellin'  from  de  dear  God's  truth  you  ever  can  go. 
You  just  say  "  It  isn't "  when  for  certain  sure  it  is.  And  when  it 
isn't,  you'll  say  you've  got  it  in  your  very  hands.  The  furtherest 
from  God's  truth  you  can  get  to.' 

Poley  deliberated.  *  I  see,  Aunt,'  he  said ;  and  from  that 
day  he  felt  a  pleasurable  certainty  that  he  knew  the  nature  of  a 
lie,  and  that  of  such  must  be  all  intercourse  with  policemen. 
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Aunt  Dorelia  and  Poley  were  always  the  very  best  of  friends. 
He  liked  her  better  than  anyone  in  the  tents.  He  often  accom- 
panied her  on  her  rounds,  and  stood  by  wondering  as  she  dispensed 
fortunes.  She  called  him  her  little  '  pireno '  (sweetheart),  but  he 
knew  he  was  not  really  that.  Her  real  sweetheart  was  splendid 
Uncle  Gilderoy  Lovell.  Poley  had  not  often  seen  this  Uncle 
Gilderoy,  but  when  he  had  come  to  his  father's  tents,  Poley  was 
immensely  impressed.  For  Gilderoy  was  tall  and  straight  and 
powerful.  His  clothes  were  always  in  a  remarkable  state  of  repair. 
The  buttons  on  his  coat  glistened  like  stars  in  the  firmament,  and 
he  wore  rings  on  his  fingers  like  any  woman.  Poley  noticed  that 
other  men  friends  were  invariably  civil  to  Gilderoy,  when  his  caravan 
came  along,  and  never  swore  at  him  or  chaffed  him — not  even  when 
they  had  all  got  a  little  drunk  together  after  a  fair.  He  was  the 
god  that  filled  Poley's  Olympus. 

He  used  to  try  and  talk  to  Aunt  Dorelia  about  this  god,  but  she 
did  not  say  much — only  kiss  him  gently,  and  tell  him  that  he  must 
be  quick  and  grow  up  fine  and  tall  like  him,  and  then  perhaps  he 
would  let  him  ride  his  horses  to  the  fair.  Beyond  that,  she  was 
uncommunicative. 

No  creature  on  God's  earth  is  so  full  of  moods  as  a  gypsy.  No 
place  so  full  of  moods  as  a  gypsy  camp.  Especially  noteworthy 
among  these  camp-moods  are  three — the  Rollicking,  the  Reposeful, 
and  the  Apprehensive.  The  first  of  these  Poley  loved.  The  second 
made  him  sleepy.  The  third  made  him  extremely  cross.  He 
never  knew  what  all  the  mystery  was  about.  At  such  times  he 
discovered  himself  entirely  unimportant,  and  he  experienced  the  un- 
paralleled discomfort  of  being  always  in  the  way  of  people  in  a  hurry. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  days,  when  the  mood  Apprehensive  lay 
heavily  upon  the  camp,  that  Poley  sat,  brooding  over  his  wrongs, 
literally  among  the  ashes,  where  the  camp-fire  had  been  allowed 
to  burn  out.  He  had  been  trodden  on  heavily  by  his  father  on 
the  caravan  steps,  and  his  Aunt  Dorelia  had  sworn  at  him  instead 
of  comforting  him.  All  life  seemed  to  him  like  the  ashes  of  a  dead 
camp-fire.  Suddenly  he  saw,  through  tear-swollen  eyes,  the 
astounding  sight  of  Uncle  Gilderoy  limping  feebly  into  the  camp- 
that  same  Uncle  Gilderoy  who  always  seemed  to  him  to  walk 
proudly,  like  the  Lord  Mayor  of  all  England.  And  now  he  came 
tottering  forward,  and  sat  suddenly  down  in  the  straw,  his  face 
low  down  between  his  knees.  You  could  hardly  see  the  colour  of 
his  clothes  for  dust,  and  when  he  called  out,  '  Dorelia,  Dorelia.'  his 
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voice  was  husky ;  you  could  hardly  hear  it.  Dorelia  was  on  her 
knees  by  his  side  in  a  moment,  pushing  back  the  damp  hair  from 
his  forehead  and  speaking  quick,  low  words  to  him.  The  rest 
came  swiftly  up,  one  by  one,  till  there  was  quite  a  small  crowd 
surrounding  him.  Consequently  Poley  could  not  see  much.  What 
he  heard  was  mainly  low,  rapid  Romany  talk,  of  which  he  could 
understand  but  little  yet.  Such  sentences  as  these  were  interesting, 
but  not  very  illuminating  :  '  The  horse  wasn't  his.  No,  it  wasn't ' — 
'  Left  him  all  in  blood,  and  callin'  out  "  I'm  dyin'  "  '— '  Five  of 
them  runnin'  after  him,  and  de  night  was  as  black  as  a  piece  of 
coal ' — '  Oh,  de  dear  Lord,  what  a  runnin' !  '  Then  Poley  tried 
to  improve  his  position  by  creeping  between  the  people's  legs  into 
the  front  row,  but  in  the  effort  he  got  entangled  in  his  mother's 
skirts,  and  nearly  overturned  her  into  the  straw.  Whereupon  he 
was  abused  and  cuffed  by  all  within  reach,  so  that  he  was  glad  to 
crawl  out  of  the  way  and  make  good  his  escape.  Disconsolate,  he 
sat  down  at  the  opening  of  a  little  passage  among  the  tall  bracken, 
where  the  light  was  green  and  cool.  He  caught  sight  of  consolation 
in  its  mysterious  recesses,  and  he  crept  down  the  passage  like  a 
rabbit.  It  was  good  to  be  away  from  tents  where  he  was  suddenly 
of  so  little  account,  and  he  had  the  world  before  him.  So  he 
trailed  leisurely  along  narrow  tracks,  the  glorious  uncertainties 
of  their  winding  course  tempting  him  further  and  further  from  the 
camp.  At  last  he  stood  on  the  broad  expanse  of  a  high  road, 
and  there  he  sat  him  down  contentedly  on  an  ant-hill,  in  delightful 
anticipation  of  watching  passing  motor  cars,  without  let  or  hindrance. 
But  suddenly  he  discovered  that  he  was  not  alone.  Two  tall  men 
stood  eyeing  him  from  above.  Poley  eyed  them  from  below.  One 
man,  he  noted,  was  ponderous  in  breadth  of  person  and  of  boot, 
and  his  garb  was  blue. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  this  man's  category.  He  was 
unquestionably  a  '  serpent  of  the  roads.'  As  to  the  other,  who 
stood  leaning  on  a  bicycle,  Napoleon  felt  in  some  doubt.  How- 
ever, he  noted  that  in  bulk  and  build  his  appearance  was  unsatis- 
factory, and,  in  spite  of  the  quite  inoffensive  suit  of  clothes  he 
wore,  Poley  decided  that  it  behoved  him  to  be  on  his  guard  towards 
this  individual  also.  It  was  this  man,  with  sober  clothes  and  the 
subdued  voice,  who  broke  the  silence. 

*  Hallo !  Sonny.  So  you've  got  into  these  parts  again,  have 
you  ?  And  where  do  you  happen  to  have  got  your  van  to-day, 
eh  ?  Not  so  far  from  here  now,  I  dare  say.' 
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He  spoke  so  altogether  amiably  and  so  unlike  the  natural 
policeman  that,  for  one  perilous  moment,  Poley  felt  inclined  to  be 
communicative ;  but  just  in  time  there  flashed  across  his  mind 
Aunt  Dorelia's  admonition  on  the  prevailing  power  of  the  lie. 
Therefore  in  reply,  with  one  eye  upon  the  serpent,  he  pointed  a 
dirty  finger  into  a  safe  and  distant  quarter  of  the  heavens.  The 
man  in  black  and  the  man  in  blue  looked  at  each  other  in  some 
perplexity. 

'  Now  look  'ere '  began  the  indubitable  policeman  fiercely, 

taking  a  threatening  step  towards  Napoleon. 

'  Don't  be  so  'asty,  now — don't  you  be  so  'asty,  Trumper,'  said 
the  other,  with  an  air  of  lofty  reproof ;  and  then,  in  more  in- 
gratiating accents  : 

'  Now,  Sonny,  you're  a  good  lad.  I  can  see  you  are.  I  am 
wanting  to  go  and  see  your  father,  and  I  just  want  you  to  take 
me  to  him — quick.  You  see,  your  father  and  me's  old  friends. 
Wonderful  what  feelin'  there  is  between  your  father  and  me. 
Him  and  me  and  your  uncle  too — Uncle  Gilderoy ;  and  I  wants 
us  all  to  meet  together  straight  away.  1  dare  say,  now,  it  isn't 
so  long  since  you've  been  seem'  your  Uncle  Gilderoy,  eh  ?  Is  it  ?  ' 

Napoleon  paused  painfully  to  think,  and  then  said  slowly  : 

'  I  havn't  ever  seed  no  Uncle  Gilderoy.' 

The  devoted  friend  of  Poley's  father  scratched  his  head  thought- 
fully, but  P.O.  Trumper  boiled  over. 

'  There  now,  'e's  lyin',  I  tell  you  !  'E's  lyin'  and  deceivin'  us. 
What  'e  wants  to  get  the  truth  out  of  'im  is— 

*  Can't  you  keep  quiet,  Trumper  ?  That's  all  I  asks  of  you,' 
the  other  said  with  dignity.  '  You  ain't  got  no  hartifice  about 
you — no  hartifice  for  a  thing  of  this  sort.  Just  you  leave  it  to  me 
now,  and  don't  you  be  interferm'.'  Then  he  turned  beamingly  on 
Napoleon.  *  Well,  my  boy,  I  can  see  as  you  are  a  werry  clever 
little  boy,  a  werry  clever  as  well  as  a  werry  good  boy,  and  you 
are  thinkin'  perhaps  that  we  are  after  doin'  a  mischief  to  your  dear 
father,  or  to  your  dear  uncle  very  like.  But  I  tell  you  all  we  wishes 
for  them  is  to  do  them  good.  AH  we  wishes  for  them  is  a  quiet 
an'  'appy  life.  Quiet  and  'appy.  See  ?  So  don't  you  be  makin' 
any  mistakes  and  be  tellin'  us  things  as  isn't  true  about  my  two 
friends.' 

Poley  contemplated  him  from  the  ant-hill.  It  was  hard  to 
write  down  this  man,  so  remarkably  amiable  and  well-behaved— 
a  serpent  of  the  roads,  and  in  the  few  moments  of  silence,  Poley 
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came  as  near  to  having  a  headache  as  ever  he  had  been  in  all  his 
life,  trying  to  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  things.  But  his  per- 
plexity was  dispelled  by  the  intrusion  of  the  irascible  Trumper. 

'  If  you  don't  see  you're  a-wastin'  your  time,  Stackpole,  you're 
a  fool.  Why,  anybody  can  see  as  Vs  dissemblin',  and  'e's  sulky. 
What  I  say  is — 'a  stick  about  'im ' 

But  Mr.  Stackpole  calmly  ignored  the  interruption.  He 
broadened  his  paternal  smile  and  continued  to  nod  reassuringly  to 
Poley.  It  was,  however,  in  vain  now  that  he  held  Mr.  Trumper  out 
of  the  field  by  the  sway  of  his  heavy  shoulders.  Poley  had  heard 
the  word  *  Stick,'  and  the  word  '  Stick '  was  an  unmasking  of  the 
enemy,  and  Poley  knew  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 

'  Well  now,  Sonny,'  the  pleasant  tones  of  Mr.  Stackpole  flowed 
on,  '  if  you  don't  believe  me,  I've  got  along  with  me  'ere  a  fine 
present  for  your  Uncle  Gilderoy,  a  present  that  will  make  him  clasp 
his  hands  with  joy  ;  the  best  present  in  the  world  for  'im,  and  I've 
been  seekin'  round  for  'im  for  days  and  days  to  give  it  'im.' 

'  Show  me  it,'  said  Poley  suspiciously. 

'  Well,'  said  Mr.  Stackpole,  with  caution,  '  I  don't  mind  if  I  do, 
though  it's  a  thing  I  don't  show  to  everybody.  It's  a  most  beautiful 
pair  of  rings — silver  rings  for  his  wrists — just  like  your  mother 
and  the  rest  of  'em  wears,  only  larger,  of  course,  for  a  man.' 

He  dived  into  his  side  pocket,  and  brought  out  exactly  what  he 
had  described,  a  pair  of  shiny  rings,  which  he  dangled  before  Poley's 
eyes.  They  were  linked  together,  which  struck  Napoleon  as  a  little 
odd,  none  the  less  they  looked  distinctly  decorative,  and  Poley 
gazed  upon  Mr.  Stackpole's  gift  with  admiration. 

*  And  now,  my  boy,  that  you've  seen  what  I've  got  to  give  'im, 
and  know  how  pleased  he'll  be,  I'll  just  ask  you  to  take  me  to  your 
Uncle  Gilderoy,  as  quick  as  you  can,  by  the  very  same  way  you  came 
up  from  your  father's  van.  For  it's  my  belief  that  your  uncle  has 
just  come  down  here  to  see  your  father  on  a  little  wisit.' 

Now  Napoleon's  brief  experience  of  life  had  told  him  of  the 
dangers  that  often  lurk  within  the  fairest  gifts.  He  looked  therefore 
well  at  the  rings  of  bright  steel  dangling  in  Mr.  Stackpole's  fingers. 
He  looked  up  at  his  radiant  face,  but  still  ever,  over  Mr.  Stackpole's 
shoulder,  peered  the  small  eyes  of  Mr.  Trumper,  and  those  eyes  told 
unmistakably  of  war  within  the  heart.  Still  Napoleon  was  in  a 
most  painful  dilemma.  For  to  renounce  his  Uncle  Gilderoy  would 
doubtless  mean  that  the  attractive  tribute  of  Mr.  Stackpole's 
affection  would  never  come  into  his  uncle's  possession ;  whereas, 
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to  lead  the  hateful  Trumper  straightway  to  the  tents  would  be  a 
deep  transgression  of  Aunt  Dorelia's  commandment. 

Poley  breathed  heavily  and  watched  a  crow  uncertainly  hovering 
in  the  air  above  the  tree  tops.  By  the  time  that  the  crow  had 
alighted  on  a  branch  Poley  had  made  up  his  mind. 

He  struggled  slowly  up  from  the  ant-hill. 

'  Come  on,J  said  he.  Then  he  took  Mr.  Stackpole's  proffered 
hand,  and,  turning  his  back  on  his  father's  caravans,  he  set  off,  with 
the  two  at  his  heels,  down  a  side  lane  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction 
from  the  path  by  which  he  had  found  his  way  into  the  road. 

The  camp  of  the  Romany  wore  an  air  of  suppressed  excitement 
as  evening  drew  on.  It  was  a  silent  and  tense  group  that  crouched 
round  the  camp-fire,  which  was  kept  low  and  only  dimly  smouldering, 
for  fear  of  the  rising  of  tell-tale  smoke  above  the  trees. 

Uncle  Gilderoy  lay  heavily  asleep  in  the  deeper  shadows  of  the 
tent.  But  a  further  cause  of  anxiety  had  arisen.  Young  Napoleon 
had  disappeared  and  had  been  missing  from  the  tents  for  more  than 
three  hours. 

Aunt  Dorelia  divided  the  minutes  between  watching  over  the 
sleeper  in  the  tent  and  an  anxious  contemplation  of  the  darkening 
lane.  Under  the  trees  Napoleon's  mother  walked  to  and  fro 
with  clasped  ringers,  softly  calling,  '  Poley,  where  are  you  got  to, 
Poley  ?  ' 

The  shadows  lengthened,  and  thicket  and  bush  and  winding 
track  were  caught,  one  by  one,  into  the  solemn  sleep  of  the  woods. 
Every  disappearing  patch  of  sunlight  made  Mrs.  Boswell  shiver- 
Every  tree  that  was  claimed  by  the  shadows  made  her  quicken  her 
step  up  and  down  the  lane.  Still  she  kept  up  her  low  cry,  '  Poley, 
Poley,  where  are  you  got  to  ? '  Then  the  sun  sank  right  down 
behind  the  trees,  and  the  woods  lay  in  twilight.  Twilight  gave  place 
to  darkness,  and  with  the  darkness  there  came  a  little  lonely  figure, 
winding  in  and  out  among  the  great  trunks  of  the  trees.  Mrs. 
Boswell  gave  a  scream  of  joy.  '  Oh,  my  dear,  blessed  boy  !  Oh, 
my  dear,  blessed  little  boy  !  What  have  you  been  a-doing  ? '  And 
she  ran  and  stooped  to  catch  him  in  her  open  arms. 

Strongly  reminiscent  of  the  way  in  which  Uncle  Gilderoy  had 
entered  the  camp  in  the  morning,  was  the  manner  of  Napoleon's 
entrance  at  nightfall.  Gilderoy  had  moved  unsteadily  on  his  feet. 
Poley  simply  staggered  as  if  he  were  drunk.  Gilderoy's  breath  had 
come  in  short  and  quick  puffs.  Poley's  ragged  coat  simply  heaved 
with  the  pan  tings  of  his  heart.  There  had  been  a  curious  hunted 
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look  in  Gilderoy's  eyes.  Poley's  eyes  were  rolling  wildly,  but  closed 
under  tremulous  lids,  when  the  women's  hands  had  seized  him. 

Then  came  the  chorus. 

'  Oh,  de  dear  Lord  !  Where  has  de  blessed  boy  been  ?  We've 
been  half  crazy  'bout  you.  Wherever  in  de  world,  'Poleon,  did  you 
get  to  ?  ' 

Then  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  gazed  vacantly  round  the  ring  of 
faces  and  round  the  camp  till  his  eye  fell  upon  the  teapot.  When  a 
good  deal  of  pleasant  warm  tea  had  flowed  down  his  throat,  he 
raised  himself  painfully. 

'  I've  been  through  the  woods  to  the  Public,'  he  answered. 

'  Dordi !    Whatever  did  you  go  there  for,  boy  ? ' 

'  I've  been  gone  to  get  a  present  for  Uncle  Gilderoy.' 

'  Whatever  do  you  talk  like  that  for  ?  What  does  de  strange 
boy  mean  ? ' 

'  I  got  these '  he  said,  and  he  dragged  out  of  his  pocket  the 

glittering  token  of  Mr.  Stackpole's  regard  for  his  absent  friend. 
A  solemn  awe-struck  silence  fell  upon  the  gypsies,  a  silence  and  a 
rigidity,  and  every  eye  seemed  frozen  to  the  object  Poley  was 
holding  out  in  his  hands. 

'  My  dear  Lord  God !  Handcuffs ! '  broke  out  the  elder 
Napoleon,  leaping  to  his  feet,  and  kicking  over  his  mug  of  beer  in 
his  haste,  sending  it  hissing  into  the  ashes. 

'  Where,  in  de  dear  Lord's  name,  did  you  get  them  cussed 
things  ? '  he  demanded  hoarsely. 

'  I  got  'em  off  a  prastermengero,'  Poley  whimpered,  with  a  fist 
in  his  eye,  for  this  was  not  exactly  the  popularity  he  had  anticipated. 
'  The  prastermengero  told  me  he  was  bringing  them  along  for  Uncle 
Gilderoy,  as  he  was  a  friend  of  his.  'Deed,  my  dad,  dat's  de  truth.' 

'  Ho  !  Gilderoy,  Gilderoy,  atch  apre !  '  (wake  up),  screamed 
Aunt  Dorelia,  tumbling  Poley  hurriedly  off  her  knees,  where  he  had 
found  a  comfortable  resting-place.  She  shook  herself  free  from 
him  and  ran  to  the  tent  door.  '  Here's  the  prastermengerl  after 
you,  and  quite  nigh  the  place,  and  the  little  Poley  has  brought  in  a 
pair  of  handcuffs  he's  got  off  them.  Make  haste,  my  Gilderoy,  and 
don't  lose  a  blessed  minute  ! ' 

Then  Gilderoy  put  his  head  out  of  the  tent,  and  looked  cheer- 
fully round  him.  Strange  to  say,  he  was  once  more  the  splendid 
Gilderoy  of  old.  The  boldness  of  his  face  had  returned  to  him 
again.  He  wore  the  old  look  of  gay  serenity.  And  he  stood  in 
the  tent  door,  chuckling  softly. 
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'  Oh,  go  !  Go,  Gilderoy  ! '  cried  Aunt  Dorelia,  getting  hold  of 
his  arm.  '  You've  no  time  to  stand  there  laughin'  like  that. 
They'll  be  here  after  you  in  the  leastest  minute,  very  like.  You're 
very  near  crazy,  man  ! ' 

'  Not  I  go,  my  girl,'  he  said,  shaking  her  appealing  hand  off  his 
arm.  '  Not  I  go,  till  young  Poley  has  told  me  how  he  came  by 
these  'ere  things.  How  was  it,  brother  ? ' 

1 1  chored  (stole)  'em  ! '  said  Poley,  with  a  ring  of  conscious  pride 
in  his  voice. 

'  Where  ? ' 

'  I  just  told  you  !  It  was  on  the  bench  by  the  "  Red  Lion  " 
Public.' 

'  Dear  Lord  !  And  how  did  you  get  there — all  that  way 
off?' 

'  I  took  'em  out  there — them  two  policemen.  They  said  they 
were  a-wanting  you,  to  give  you  those  fine  bracelets,  and  so  I  took 
'em  right  down  towards  the  Public.' 

'  And  why,  in  mi  duvel's  name,  did  you  take  'em  there  ? ' 

'  'Cause  Aunt  Dorelia  said  I  was  always  to  lie  to  'em,'  Poley 
made  reply. 

'  Lor  ! '  cried  Aunt  Dorelia,  aghast. 

'  Well,  brother,  and  when  you  come  to  the  Public  ? ' 

'  Oh,  then  they  went  in  and  swore  most  awful  as  I  had  led 
'em  wrong.  And  then  they  said  bad,  terrible  things  to  me  about 
not  movin'  off  that  bench,  and  they  frightened  me  near  out  of  my 
life.' 

'  And  them  handcuffs  ? ' 

'  They  was  in  the  man's  pocket,  and  the  man's  coat  was  on  the 
bench.  You  see  he'd  been  a  mendin'  of  his  ole  broken  bike  before 
he  went  in  to  drink.' 

'  And  then  ? ' 

'  Oh,  then  I  just  happened  kick  against  his  coat  and  heard  them 
things  rattle  inside,  and  so  I  just  fetched  them  out  of  his  pocket. 
After  that,  didn't  I  just  run  and  run  !  They  took  after  me,  too, 
I  know,  'cause  I  heard  'em  come  running  up  the  road,  like  as  they 
was  mad — just  by  where  I  was  hid.' 

'  Oh,  my  blessed  boy  I  Weren't  you  really  too  'fraid  of  the  men 
to  do  all  that  ?  '  cried  his  mother  with  wide  open  eyes. 

Poley  thought.  Afraid  ?  Yes  !  Hadn't  he  just  been  afraid, 
nearly  shook  himself  out  of  his  boots  with  fear  ?  But  what  other 
line  of  action  had  been  left  to  him,  and  what  other  pathway  lay  open 
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at  once  to  loyalty  and  to  safety  ?     But  he  could  not  explain  all 
that.    Therefore  he  only  said, 

'  Well,  they  was  Uncle  Gilderoy's  own  things,  wasn't  they  ? 
The  man  said  so  his-self.' 

'  Is  that  all  truth,  Toleon,  you're  talking — the  dear  God's 
truth  ? '  cried  his  father,  catching  him  by  the  coat  collar  and 
shaking  him  excitedly  in  his  grasp. 

'  Oh,  my  dad,  yes.  It's  true  as  my  blessed  eyes.  Isn't  them 
the  bracelets  there  to  show  ? '  and  Poley  began  to  whimper  a  little. 
But  Uncle  Gilderoy  burst  out  with  a  great  laugh,  and  he  pickt 
Poley  up  from  the  ground  and  held  him  shoulder  high. 

'  Ho  !  Ho,  Poley  !  you're  a  fine  great  chorengero  (thief)  f( 
your  size,'  he  laughed.  '  You  and  me  together,  brother,  you  and 
me  together  are  good  to  beat  all  the  mischief  of  all  the  prastermengeri 
of  this  'ere  county.  Give  me  them  "  wastengerl  "  now,  little  Poley, 
if  so  be  they're  mine.' 

*  Oh,  go,  Gilderoy  !     'Deed  you  must  go  ! '  cried  Dorelia.    She 
was  all  the  time  straining  her  ears  to  hear  sounds  of  pursuers  coming 
in  upon  them  from  the  woods. 

Gilderoy  gave  a  last  lingering  look  at  the  spoil  from  the  enemy's 
land,  and  then  he  put  his  arm  about  Dorelia,  and  with  the  other 
hand,  slipped  one  handcuff  over  her  wrist.  Then  he  said  in  a  low 
voice,  for  her  ear  alone,  '  Well,  I'm  off  now,  my  girl,  but  you  can 
keep  them  fine  stolen  goods  for  me,  and  when  next  you  and  me 
meet,  I'll  fasten  you  to  me  tighter  nor  ever  them  there  handcuffs 
could  fasten  us,  and  that's  true  as  my  dad.  So,  good-bye,  my  girl.' 

He  stooped  down,  and  slipped  in  among  the  tall  bracken,  and 
was  quickly  lost  to  sight  among  the  gathering  shadows  of  the  wood. 
Then,  with  a  small  sigh,  Dorelia  departed  with  the  handcuffs  into 
the  caravan. 

The  Romany  were  on  the  road  betimes  next  day,  and  were 
slipping  quickly  and  quietly  along  the  narrower  and  more  remote 
roads  of  the  woodland  country.  Mrs.  Boswell  peered  with  nervous 
eyes  down  every  lane  they  crossed,  and  into  the  gaps  in  the  hedge- 
rows. 

'  Now,  don't  you  be  'fraid,  woman,'  called  Napoleon  the  elder, 
from  the  caravan  shaft, '  and  don't  you  go  on  like  that.  There  ain't 
no  fear  for  our  little  Poley.' 

'  I  carn't  help  it,  man,'  she  said  tearfully.  '  It  were  such  a 
terrible  thing  for  him  to  do.  I  carn't  help  being  frightened.' 

*  You're  a  foolish  woman,'  he  replied,  scornfully.     '  It's  not  in 
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reason  they'll  think  of  having  the  law  upon  him  about  the  handcuffs. 
You  can  take  my  word  for  gorspel  on  that.  Why,  they  darn't  say 
anywhere  one  blessed  little  word  about  what  they've  lost.  They 
know  better.' 

But  he  had  hardly  emphasised  his  words  with  a  scornful 
expectoration  when  the  sudden  apparition  of  two  policemen,  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  roadway,  made  him  blaspheme  with  astonish- 
ment low  down  in  his  throat ;  but  his  countenance  remained 
unmoved  and  serene. 

'  Good  mornin',  gentlemen,'  said  Napoleon  civilly. 

'  Don't  you  "  good  mornin'  "  me,  Boswell,'  said  Mr.  Trumper, 
the  irate.  '  We'll  just  trouble  you  to  hand  over  that  brother  of 
yours,  and  make  no  bother  about  it.  I've  got  a  bit  of  paper  for  him 
here,  wanting  him  perticular.' 

*  Maybe  you  do  want  him,  mister,  and  so  do  I,'  said  Napoleon 
Boswell  imperturbably.     '  You  see  he  owes  me  a  bit  of  money— not 
a  little  bit  neither — and  if  you  gentlemen  would  just  be  so  good  as  to 
find  him  for  me,  I'd  take  it  as  a  kindness.     Anyways,  he  ain't  here, 
and  what's  more,  I  don't  know  on  God's  earth  where  'bouts  he  is.' 

'  That's  as  it  may  be,  Boswell,'  said  Stackpole.     '  We'll  see.' 

'  Well,  have  a  look  then  ? '  said  Boswell  cheerily. 

Whether  the  police  officers  expected  to  find  little  or  much,  they 

found  nothing,  and  after  a  grim  and  profound  search  through  the 

caravans,  they  confronted  Boswell  again. 

*  Now,  Boswell,  there's  another  small  matter  we've  got  between 
us,'  said  Stackpole.     '  There's  a  pair  of  handcuffs  of  mine  as  one  of 
them  young  fox  cubs  of  yours  stole  from  me  yesterday.    I'll  trouble 
you  to   hand   them   straight   over    now,    without   any   of  your 
prevarication.' 

Mr.  Napoleon  Boswell's  countenance  expressed  the  blankest 
astonishment,  and  his  wife  laughed  a  mocking  incredulous  laugh 
from  the  caravan. 

'  Handcuffs !  What  is  de  foolish  man  talking  of  ? '  she  cried. 
'  Like  as  if  we  had  any  sort  of  use  for  them  villainous  things  in  our 
trade.  Keep  them  for  your  own  beautiful  business,  and  go  your 
ways.' 

'  I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Boswell,  a  son  of  yours  picked  my  pocket  of 
them  yesterday,'  asserted  Mr.  Stackpole  obstinately,  '  yesterday 
afternoon  at  about  three  o'clock.' 

Mrs.  Boswell  stared,  and  then  she  suddenly  raised  her  voice  to  a 
scream— and  the  scream  of  an  infuriated  gypsy  woman  is  a  truly 
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awesome  thing  to  hear — '  That's  a  lie,  P'lice  Constable  !  That's  a 
blazin'  lie  you're  tellin'  me  !  You  dropped  'em  in  the  road  your- 
self, you  did,  and  you  knows  it ;  and  it's  all  in  keepin'  with  your 
black  ways  of  wickedness  blamin'  on  innocent  people  things  you've 
done  out  of  your  own.  falseness !  Oh,  yes,  I  know  you,  and  the 
mischief  in  your  minds.  I  know  the  mother  of  you,  and  she 

But  the  police  were  spared  the  pain  of  hearing  the  history  of 
their  mothers,  according  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  by  the  intervention  of  her 
spouse,  who  broke  in  with  less  vehemence. 

'  Why,  look  here  now,  our  son,  he's  a  little  lad  there,  lyin'  asleep 
in  the  wagon.  Go  and  look  at  'im  again  if  you  like — not  seven 
years  old  and  sleeping  as  innocent  as  a  daisy.  Just  you  dare  tell 
that  story  of  yours  in  full  Court — tell  it  in  the  court,  I  say — that 
that  tender  hinf ant  up  and  stole  your  handcuffs  off  you,  and  what 
do  you  suppose  would  happen  ?  Three  months  for  him  ?  No,  by 
the  Lord,  but  years  and  years  and  double  years  of  scorn  for  you. 
Why,  you'd  never  hear  the  end  of  it  till  you  were  safe  in  your 
coffins.' 

Mr.  Trumper  opened  his  mouth  wide  to  reply,  but  paused 
to  charge  the  battery  adequately,  and  Mr.  Boswell  rushed  into 
the  gap.  '  Don't  you  talk  any  more  !  I  won't  hear  nothin'  about 
it.  'Tain't  likely  we  can  stop  here  on  the  road  talkin'  such  foolish- 
ness with  you.  We've  got  to  be  at  Horton  Fair,  so  off  you  go, 
gentlemen,  and  look  for  the  handcuffs  in  the  ditch  where  you  lost 
'em.  If  so  be  you  don't  find  'em,  you'll  find  us  right  enough  on 
the  fair  ground.  Then  you  can  arrest  that  powerful  six-year-old 
ruffian  there  if  you've  a  mind  to.' 

Then  he  took  the  reins  in  his  fingers,  smacked  his  horse 
emphatically  on  the  shoulder,  and  the  caravan  creaked  on  its  way. 
Once  or  twice  Mrs.  Boswell  was  discerned,  amiably  waving  a  duster 
from  the  caravan  window. 

The  policemen  never  moved.  Mr.  Trumper  glared  a  while  after 
the  derisive  duster,  and  then  turned  ferociously  upon  the  discon- 
solate Stackpole.  *  I  always  told  you  that  you  were  no  better  than 
a  fool,  with  all  your  hartifices  and  stratergies,'  he  thundered.  '  It's 
just  them  things  as  will  get  you  into  serious  trouble  some  day — a 
trouble  worse  nor  this  'ere  now,  if  you  don't  take  a  deal  more  care. 
It's  true  what  Boswell  says.  You  daren't  say  a  word  about  it,  you 
know  you  daren't,  and  this  'ere  hincident  has  been  played  right 
through,  now  for  ever.' 

The  caravan  disappeared  round  a  bend  of  the  road. 
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The  handcuffs  found  a  final  resting-place  in  the  shadowy 
remoteness  of  a  far  corner  of  Gilderoy  LovelFs  gorgeous  caravan. 
Occasionally  he  used  pleasantly  to  contemplate  them.  When  he 
did  so  he  was  sometimes  wont  to  say, '  Yes,  my  Dorelia,  it's  a  faster 
sort  of  holding  than  theirs  that  holds  me  and  you  together.  And 
it  was  your  Poley,  do  you  mind  ?  who  went  and  snapped  the 
fastening  to,  that  fine  day  when  he'd  been  out  a-walking  with  the 
police.  Dordl !  I  could  laugh  now  when  I  think  of  it.' 

R.  0.  M. 
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IT  is  mid-October,  but  perfect  summer  still — a  season  of  skies 
absolutely  cloudless,  of  scorching  sunshine,  of  heat  so  intense  that, 
high  perched  as  the  Condados  is,  standing  '  four  square  to  all  the 
winds  that  blow,'  I  hesitate  to  leave  the  shelter  of  the  house  between 
the  hours  of  10  and  4 ;  a  season  of  gorgeous  sunsets,  pageants  of 
scarlet  and  gold,  ablaze  beyond  the  calmly  glittering  Atlantic,  and 
of  the  most  exquisite  violet  twilights  imaginable.  Each  evening 
I  always  watch  by  the  deathbed  of  the  dying  day,  as  it  passes  away 
amid  fire  and  flame,  like  an  Indian  widow  on  her  funereal  pyre — 
spending  the  hour  that  is  such  a  curious  union  of  calm  peace  and 
lurid  grandeur  on  the  broad  terrace  which  clasps  the  south  and 
west  sides  of  the  old  pala$o.  This  terrace,  with  its  thickets  of 
roses,  its  oleanders,  and  its  broken  sun-dial,  is  a  delectable  lingering 
place,  and  I  do  not  come  away  till  the  deep  purple  velvet  that  robes 
the  queen  of  night  is  strewn  thick  with  the  largest  and  most  brilliant 
stars  I  have  ever  seen.  The  air  is  full  of  pungent  balm,  distilled 
throughout  the  long  hot  day  by  heat  and  sunshine  from  the  thousand 
aromatic  things — myrtle  and  lavender,  eucalyptus  and  rosemary, 
juniper  and  bay — that  clothe  all  uncultivated  spaces  around  me, 
and  the  only  sounds  that  break  the  stillness  are  the  murmur  of  ocean 
as  its  long-drawn  swell  breaks  in  languid  ripples  on  the  bar  of  the 
Mondego  and  the  answering  whisper  that  creeps  through  the  pine- 
copse,  black  on  the  skyline  against  the  imperial  purple  of  the 
southern  night. 

Yes,  though  it  is  mid- October,  summer  is  with  us  still,  and  the 
world  and  his  wife  who,  when  July  poured  her  torrid  heat  upon  the 
land,  licking  up  all  moisture  as  with  a  tongue  of  flame,  and  setting 
body  and  mind  athirst  for  seaboard  regions  of  comparative  coolness, 
came  to  Figueira  to  bathe  the  breathless  months  away  upon  her 
yellow  sands,  and  to  lose  their  money  in  her  gambling  salons, 
are  only  now  flocking  home  again — bag  and  baggage,  in  the  most 
literal  sense  of  the  term.  Let  us  spend  a  moment  in  the  Estagdo 
of  our  little  town — distant,  Gragas  a  Deus — two  good  miles  away 
from  the  Condados,  and  watch  the  motley  come-and-go.  It  is  so 
typically  Portuguese  that  if  you  were  suddenly  dropped  down  from 
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the  clouds  in  its  midst  you  could  not  possibly  imagine  yourself  in 
any  other  land  than  this. 

The  dirty,  squalid  station  is  thronged  with  passageiros  ;  following 
in  their  wake,  the  impecunious  indigenes,  the  halt  and  the  lame, 
the  idiot  and  the  blind,  that  for  ever  haunt  its  precincts  in  rags 
indescribable  and  the  hope  of  turning  an  unearned  penny,  have 
assembled  in  fuller  force  than  ever,  and  the  shabby,  cigarette- 
smoking  officials  shout  and  gesticulate  more  even  than  is  their 
usual  wont. 

The  11.20,  the  principal  morning  train,  is  about  to  be  sent  on 
her  way.  Red-sashed  countrymen  are  taking  their  places  in  her, 
off  to  buy  or  sell  bulls  at  the  weekly  fair  of  Montemor,  the  little 
town  half-an-hour  distant,  whose  name,  signifying  the  Hill  of  the 
Moors,  is  so  eloquent  of  Portugal's  historic  past.  Fisher-girls,  in 
the  black  velvet-bound  turban-shaped  hats  which  keep  green  the 
memory  of  a  costume  that  once  was  universal,  are  piling  the  van 
high  with  baskets  of  fish  intended  for  the  markets  of  Coimbra  and 
Salamanca,  under  the  indolent  eye  of  the  Guarda  Fiscal,  who  stands 
by,  trim  in  his  neat  uniform  of  grey  and  red-piped  blue,  and  with 
the  eternal  cigarette  alight  under  his  jaunty  moustache.  But 
these  you  may  see  any  day  of  the  week.  Not  so  the  gorgeous  army 
of  '  Banhistos '  and  '  Banhistas '  whose  exodus  is  proceeding. 
Here  comes  a  family  party,  the  father  in  his  black  cloth  manta 
with  scarlet  facings,  silver  clasps  and  little  shoulder  capes,  the 
mother,  if  she  be  not  in  black,  gay  with  all  the  aniline  tints  that  are 
not  of  the  rainbow.  A  monstrous  hat  is  perched  on  the  summit 
of  her  fantastically  arranged  pile  of  coarse  and  well-greased,  jetty 
hair,  her  sallow  cheeks  are  pasty  with  pearl  powder  and  perspiration. 
The  small  fry  that  clamour  shrilly  in  her  wake  are  bedizened  into 
the  semblance  of  miniature  fashion  plates,  with  top-heavy  hats  and 
frilled  and  furbelowed  garments  of  violent  hue  which,  regarded 
doubtless  as  le  dernier  cri  of  elegance,  certainly  scream  aloud  at 
their  association.  Self-possessed  to  an  irritating  degree  are  these 
imps,  and  their  bold,  well-opened  eyes,  so  curiously  African  of 
suggestion,  will  more  easily  stare  you  out  of  countenance  than 
fall  abashed  beneath  your  gaze.  Each  of  the  travellers  is  attended 
by  at  least  three  friends  who,  if  the  dear  departing  were  bound  for 
immediate  execution,  could  not  take  leave  of  them  with  greater 
ado.  The  ladies  kiss  effusively,  first  on  one  cheek,  then  on  the 
other;  the  men  embrace  with  wide-flung  arms  that  revolve  like  the 
sails  of  a  windmill ;  hats  are  solemnly  waved,  and  handkerchiefs 
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frantically  fluttered  till  the  air  is  piebald  with  black  and  white 
flourishes ;  attitudes  are  struck,  adieux  are  screamed  (if  one  is  to 
believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Portuguese  in  a  previous  state  of  existence  was  a  peacock),  and 
tearless  eyes  are  wiped.  All  the  panoply  of  woe  has  been  displayed, 
when  discovery  follows  that  it  was  only  the  first  of  three  warning 
bells  which  rang.  So  the  performance  recommences,  to  continue 
till  the  second  bell  sounds  and  then — da  capo. 

These  might  be  a  party  of  female  emigrants  laden  with  all  their 
worldly  goods  who  stand  meanwhile  apart — barefooted,  muffled 
in  shapeless  shawls  and  their  brows  bound  with  cloths,  whose  gaudy 
colours  throw  into  strong  relief  the  olive  of  rounded  cheeks,  and  the 
jet  of  straying  locks  of  hair.  Were  they  less  sturdy,  less  firmly 
planted  on  their  finely-formed  feet,  less  strong  of  limb,  they  would 
bend  beneath  the  loads  they  carry,  instead  of  walking  erect  with  the 
gait  of  an  empress  and  the  supple  grace  of  a  young  pinetree.  Notice 
the  girl  in  the  kirtle  of  strong  green  woollen,  upkilt  to  show  a  broad 
band  of  crimson  petticoat,  and  half  covered  by  a  crimson  apron 
patterned  in  white.  A  shawl  of  emerald  green,  gaily  striped  with 
pink  and  white,  swathes  the  upper  part  of  her  body  as  a  canary- 
coloured  handkerchief  does  her  head.  In  one  hand  is  a  battered 
portmanteau,  in  the  other  a  carpet-bag,  wherein  purple  roses  and 
sulphur  geraniums  bloom  resplendent  from  a  background  of 
magenta  wool.  Pendant  from  one  arm  is  a  huge  bag  of  cotton 
patchwork,  stuffed  to  its  fullest  capacity ;  poised  on  her  head  is  a 
basket  piled  high  with  pots  and  pans.  Her  companion,  a  portly 
person  in  skirts  of  scarlet,  sky-blue  shawl  and  orange  kerchief,  is 
gravely  statuesque  under  the  weight  of  a  wooden  trunk,  while  a 
bundle  of  bedding  is  clipped  tight  under  the  left  arm,  and  her  free 
hand  grasps  the  mouth  of  another  bag,  made  apparently — probably 
indeed  de  facto — from  the  pattern  book  of  a  Manchester  firm. 
I  gaze  at  these  poor  women  with  compassion  in  my  heart  for  those 
who  are  surely  preparing  to  leave  their  native  shores  for  some 
distant  colony,  till  it  suddenly  dawns  upon  me  that  instead  of 
being  homeless  wanderers  they  are  the  retainers  of  the  senhors  and 
senhoras,  who  are  taking  such  touching  farewell  of  their  friends  and 
acquaintance. 

Quite  a  golden  harvest  is  gleaned  by  the  native  who  can  spare 
one  or  two  furnished  rooms  (unfurnished,  /  should  call  them, 
but  that  is  by  the  way !),  or  a  tiny  flat  during  Figueira's  busy 
season,  and  many  are  those  who  flock  hither  to  minister  to  the 
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wants  of  more  pecunious  visitors.  This  donna  who  tramps  by, 
straight  as  a  lath  under  the  head-borne  burden  of  an  iron  stove, 
while  she  is  hung  thick  as  any  travelling  tinker  with  tins  and 
baking  sheets,  is  the  servant  of  a  lady  who  has  paid  her  rents  by 
making  the  prawn-patties,  the  puffs  filled  with  ovos  molles,  and  the 
delicious  pad  de  Vor  or  '  golden  bread  '  (anglic6  :  sponge-cake) — for 
which  she  possesses  time-honoured  recipes ;  and  she  who  follows, 
with  a  valise  riding  triumphantly  aloft,  and  the  roll  of  blankets  in 
whose  one  hand  is  counterpoised  by  a  tower  of  bonnet  boxes  in  the 
other,  is  the  assistant  of  the  beetle-browed  person  who  keeps  such 
watch  and  ward  over  her  movements.  While  the  Senhora  Modista 
has  passed  her  mornings  in  the  surf  of  the  Atlantic  and  her  evenings 
in  the  Casino,  her  afternoons  have  been  employed  in  retailing  the 
latest '  Parisian  '  millinery  to  the  rank  and  fashion  of  Figueira,  or 
in  twisting  and  twirling  home-hoarded  fragments  of  silk  and  satin 
into  fashionable  form. 

Further  up  the  platform  is  a  group  of  Spaniards.  You  will 
have  guessed  the  nationality  of  the  women  by  the  coquettish  glance 
of  lovely  eyes  that  are  darkly,  languorously  lustrous,  by  the  beautiful 
curve  of  the  most  enchanting  full  red  lips  that  ever  lured  man  to  his 
destruction,  no  less  than  by  the  simple  elegance  of  the  plainly  made 
black  dress,  the  mantilha  so  gracefully  disposed  over  hair  black  and 
glossy  as  the  raven's  wing  and  the  glowing  carnation  that  confines  its 
folds.  These  women  are  dancers  from  Seville,  who,  having  dis- 
played the  trim  ankle  and  arched  instep  of  Andalusia  nightly 
throughout  the  season  at  the  Casino,  are  now  homeward  bound. 
So,  too,  is  the  company  of  bull-fighters  close  by.  No  mistaking 
the  profession  of  these  gentlemen  of  the  short  jackets  and  fringed 
sash-girdle,  of  the  skin-tight  breeches,  broad-brimmed  sombrero 
and  tiny  pigtails,  of  the  low  forehead  and  thick  necks,  which  in 
themselves  suffice  to  suggest  their  co-partners  in  the  national 
pastime.  These  toureiros  have  turned  their  time  to  good  account 
in  their  tour  of  the  arenas,  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  Portuguese 
town,  however  small,  and  they  will  be  able  to  live  a  life  of  golden 
ease  throughout  a  winter  whose  cold  is  often  more  keenly  felt  than 
in  lands  where  the  thermometer  falls  habitually  below  zero. 

If  you  have  ever  travelled  in  Portugal  you  cannot  fail  to  have 
been  struck  (not,  perhaps,  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Sud  Express,  but  in 
the  ordinary  Rapidos,  save  the  mark  !  to  say  nothing  of  the  comboios 
mixtos)  by  the  ubiquity  of  the  patchwork  bag  which  seems  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  portmanteau,  dressing-case,  and  luncheon  basket  to 
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the  Portuguese  when  his  foot  is  abroad  on  his  native  heath.  This 
is  the  receptacle  in  which  he  carries  the  small  impedimenta  of  his 
perilous  enterprise  (he  still,  by  the  way,  makes  his  will  with  due 
solemnity  when  on  the  eve  of  travel  in  foreign  parts  ;  and  we  never 
fail  to  send  our  servants  with  anxious  inquiry  after  the  welfare  of 
such  of  our  excellent  and  illustrious  friends  who  have  returned  in 
safety  from  a  journey  of  two  or  three  hours) ;  and  whether  it  be  the 
samples  of  beans  and  maize  he  is  taking  to  the  fair  at  the  nearest 
market  town,  the  toothbrush  and  clean  collar  that  equip  him  for  a 
visit  to  the  gay  metropolis,  the  biscuits  and  '  Marmelata '  that 
sustain  him  on  the  way,  or  the  bundles  of  greasy  native  notes 
(beginning  at  a  value  of  10s.),  and  the  English  sovereigns  so  eagerly 
sought  and  carefully  hoarded  in  a  country  that  has  no  gold  of  her 
own,  that  are  to  be  exchanged  for  scrip  or  bond,  all  rides  comfortably 
in  the  patchwork  bag.  Potent,  grave  and  reverend  Senhors,  pillars 
of  State,  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  legal  luminaries,  university 
professors,  no  less  than  the  peasant  on  his  way  to  market,  and  the 
private  soldier  on  furlough — one  and  all  are  equipped  with  the 
national  hold-all,  which  proves  as  capacious  and  variously  prolific 
as  the  immortal  bag  from  which  the  prudent  Mrs.  Swiss  Family 
Robinson  supplied  the  wants  of  her  progeny  on  a  desert  island  in 
the  midst  of  the  Pacific.  Were  I  to  come  across  the  King  himself 
en  voyage  I  should  expect  him  to  seek  his  pocket-handkerchief  in 
the  depths  of  a  many-coloured  cotton  sack  pendant  from  his  left 
arm,  while  the  refreshment  he  would  surely  offer  me  would  emerge 
from  the  same  hiding-place. 

And  very  much  surprised  should  I  be  if  he  did  not  press  an  apple 
or  its  seasonable  equivalent  on  me,  for  your  true  Portuguese,  worthy 
descendant  of  the  courteous  East,  will  never  embark  on  his  own 
apology  for  a  meal — be  it  of  the  simplest  character  and  scantiest 
proportions — without  begging  his  fellow-travellers  to  do  him  the 
extreme  honour  of  partaking,  and  if  acceptance  of  such  hospitality 
is  not  always  expected  or  even  desired,  the  most  gracious  thing  to 
do,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  to  help  yourself  to  a  grape  or  a 
4  bolacha '  the  while  you  call  upon  Heaven  to  shower  blessings  on 
your  benefactor.  Your  own  repast,  bien  entendu,  must  be  similarly 
proffered  to  one  and  all  of  the  occupants  of  your  compartment. 
You  may  be  sure  no  undue  advantage  will  be  taken  of  your  invita- 
tion, but  cordial  relations  will  be  established,  and  everything  is  now 
comfortable  all  round. 

How  gracefully  and  genuinely  friendly — in  the  intervals  of 
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sharpening  the  knife  of  murder,  of  loading  the  revolver  of  assas- 
sination, of  preparing  the  bomb  of  wholesale  slaughter— are  these 
Portuguese !  Many  are  the  instances  of  extraordinary  and  most 
delicate  kindness  received  that  rise  up  in  the  cinematograph  of 
memory.  And  the  fact  that  they  were  showered  upon  that  sternly 
disapproved  product  of  hated  Albion,  the  unprotected  female, 
walking  unabashed  in  public  thoroughfares,  made  them  all  the 
more  amazing.  Can  I,  for  instance,  forget  the  smart  and  distinctly 
handsome  Non-Com.  who,  in  answer  to  my  barely  intelligible 
appeal  for  direction  to  the  old  Tower  of  Belem,  which  hangs  with 
such  ruggedly  picturesque  effect  over  the  shining  expanse  of  Tagus, 
insisted  on  devoting  two  precious  hours  of  his  afternoon's  leave  to 
squiring  me  to  all  the  sights,  and  only  parted  from  his  adopted 
charge  after  presenting  her  with  a  railway  ticket  back  to  Lisbon, 
for  which  he  absolutely  refused  repayment.  Or  the  soldierly  old 
gentleman  of  benign  aspect,  fellow-traveller  from  Madrid  to  Lisbon, 
who  surreptitiously  paid  for  the  lunch  I  enjoyed  so  much  at  Al- 
cantara, the  frontier  station,  and  whom  only  a  determined  man-hunt 
revealed  and  obliged  to  accept  reimbursement  ?  Or  the  kindly 
folk  of  Luzo,  of  whom  I  shall  ever  think  with  peculiar  and  quite 
affectionate  gratitude,  and  how  they  bestowed  courtesies  innu- 
merable, and,  by  way  of  special  consolation,  two  exquisite  bouquets 
on  the  solitary  female  who  sat,  stranded  and  forlorn,  on  the  top 
of  her  box  at  their  little  roadside  station  in  slowly  waning  ex- 
pectation of  the  cavalier  that  never  came  ?  Many  are  the  bright 
threads  that  unlooked-for  kindness  and  courtesy  have  contributed 
to  the  web  woven  from  the  memories  of  half  a  lifetime's  wander- 
ing— but  nowhere  have  I  found  more  spontaneous  and  charming 
consideration  for  the  wayfarer  than  under  the  sunny  skies  of  the 
Peninsula. 

If,  to  quote  the  Portuguese  saying,  '  Sun  and  flies  are  the  two 
things  that  are  necessary  to  the  success  of  a  good  bull  fight '  (sol  e 
moscas  e  o  que  e  preciso  para  uma  boa  Tourada)  it  is  difficult  to 
realise  that  such  joys  are,  with  the  season,  over,  till  St.  John  opens 
the  ball  again  next  year  on  June  24,  the  most  popular  feast  of  the 
Portuguese  Calendar.  Neither  flies  nor  sun  were  lacking  as  I  drove 
down  to  Buarcos  one  day  last  week,  and  Chica,  our  gallant  little 
pony,  whisked  his  tail  incessantly,  in  vain  endeavour  to  circumvent 
his  tormentors.  We  went  down  lanes,  deeply  rutted  by  the  slowly 
revolving  wheels  of  heavy  oxen-carts,  and  fringed  with  sprawling 
aloes  which,  languid  in  the  heat  of  afternoon,  resembled  stranded 
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octopuses  extending  livid  tentacles  in  search  of  prey.  The  wretched 
village  to  which  we  presently  came  looked  doubly  squalid  under  the 
rays  which  mercilessly  revealed  dirt  and  disorder  indescribable,  and 
drew  sickening  emanations  from  the  heaps  at  cottage  doors — heaps 
in  which  fish-heads  and  empty  cockleshells  were  the  most  reputable 
elements.  Squatting  on  the  thresholds  of  the  low,  square  hovels,  so 
dazzling  white,  or  gaily  tinted  with  pink  or  buff,  the  female  popu- 
lation of  Buarcos  pursued  their  occupations,  here  drawing  a  listless 
needle  through  some  unspeakably  tattered  garment,  or  chasing 
small  deer  through  the  happy  hunting  ground  of  a  neighbour's  head, 
as  it  lies  in  a  red  cotton  lap,  there  indulging  in  gossip  and  gesticula- 
tion as  the  wire-like,  hooked  knitting-needles  dived  in  and  out  of  a 
slowly,  proceeding  stocking,  or  gazing,  impassive,  and  motionless 
as  if  carved  out  of  stone,  out  from  beneath  black-hooded  brows, 
over  the  broad  expanse  of  ocean.  For  the  Atlantic  lies  at  our  feet, 
its  gently  heaving  bosom  agleam  with  the  sheen  of  faint  blue  satin, 
as  it  breaks  in  languid  ripples  on  the  amber  beach.  But  if  the  sun, 
still  high  in  the  heavens  this  superb  October  day,  betrays  with 
scorching  scorn  each  shameless  secret  of  domestic  filth  and  degrading 
squalor,  it  also  lends  additional  radiance  to  the  Turkey  reds  and 
rose  pinks  of  kirtle,  and  the  buff  and  yellows  of  kerchief,  to  the 
vivid  blues  and  grass-greens  of  shawl  and  apron,  and  evokes  strange 
gleams  from  the  ornaments  of  pure  gold  that  hang  from  ear  or  on 
bosom.  The  men  who  lounge  by,  idle  in  the  intervals  of  a  fisher- 
man's life  of  spasmodic  energy,  are  a  complete  foil  to  the  brilliance 
of  their  wives  and  sweethearts,  the  customary  Masaniello  cap  of 
scarlet-bound  black  or  green,  with  point  falling  to  the  shoulder,  and 
an  occasional  red  sash  as  substitute  for  braces,  being  the  only  pic- 
turesque features  of  their  dress.  But  very  personable  fellows,  never- 
theless, are  these  toilers  of  the  sea — tall,  well-knit  of  frame,  bold 
of  eye,  and  their  natural  swarthiness  bronzed  by  constant  exposure 
to  wind  and  weather.  Somewhat  lowering  is  their  expression  till 
a  smile  casts  sudden  illumination  over  the  mahogany  cheek  and 
scowling  mouth.  Then — oh,  the  magic  of  the  Latin  smile ! 
Especially  where,  as  here,  the  Latin  wooed  the  Kelt  in  the  days  of  a 
prehistoric  past.  It  is  as  individual  as  the  laugh  that  marks  the 
Teuton,  and  what  a  miracle  it  works  !  Two  of  the  ugliest  men  I 
have  ever  seen — my  travelling  companions  in  the  Peninsula — (they 
are  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  social  scale,  and  one  is  a  king) — were 
instantaneously  transformed  into  the  most  captivating  of  persons 
when  a  smile  lit  up  their  uncomely  countenances.  The  charm 
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worked  by  the  guffaw,  so  typically  German,  is  not  exactly  the  work 
of  a  well-meaning  Fairy. 

Just  at  the  point  where  Buarcos  merges  into  the  breezy  little 
seaport  town  of  Figueira  da  Foz,  a  gentle  eminence  rising  in  the  angle 
formed  by  their  junction  overlooks  the  sweep  of  the  Atlantic. 
Its  turquoise  mirror  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  quaint  old 
fortress  of  S.  Caterina,  guardian  once,  though  now  dismantled,  of 
the  broad,  navigable  Mondego  ;  on  the  north  by  the  bold  slate  cliffs 
of  the  Cape  for  which  the  river  stood  sponsor.  To-day  the  pro- 
montory is  but  a  purple  shadow  plunging  into  depths  of  sparkling 
peacock-blue.  On  the  brow  of  the  slopes  which  thus  overlook  both 
Buarcos  and  Figueira  the  Praqa  de  Touros  sits  enthroned,  its  walls 
—honey-golden  in  the  sun,  richly  umber  in  the  shade — sharply 
defined  against  a  sky  of  purest  cobalt. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  bull-ring — architecturally  considered— 
is  a  survival  of  the  arena  of  ancient  Rome,  and  is  built  practically  on 
the  same  lines  as  the  Coliseum  that  saw  the  struggle  of  the  gladiator 
and  the  martyrdom  of  saint  and  virgin.  The  bull-ring  of  Figueira 
differs  only  in  size  from  more  important  specimens  of  its  kind.  It 
can  accommodate  3000  spectators,  on  circular  tiers  of  seats,  each 
tier  rising  above  and  behind  each  other,  and  all  commanding  unin- 
terrupted view  of  the  scene  of  action.  The  price  of  the  places 
varies  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  exposure  to  the  sun,  the 
shady  seats  costing  1000  reis  (i.e.  4s.)  each,  while  those  that  afford 
no  shelter  from  the  rays  that  beat  down  so  pitilessly  throughout 
the  long  afternoon  of  a  Southern  summer  may  be  had  for  300  or 
400  reis.  A  special  podium  is  the  privilege  of  the  local  big-wigs, 
the  band  occupies  a  similar  one,  and  the  shady  half  of  the  highest 
tier  is  divided  also  into  boxes,  each  containing  six  places.  The 
lowest  circle  of  seats  is  raised  well  above  the  arena,  and  is  further 
protected  from  the  possible  attacks  of  an  infuriated  bull  by  an 
intervening  couloir  topped  on  the  near  side  by  a  stout  iron  railing. 
Should  the  bull,  as  sometimes  happens,  succeed  in  jumping  over 
the  first  barrier,  he  finds  himself  in  this  narrow,  curving  passage, 
unable  to  turn  or  to  gain  impetus  for  a  fresh  leap.  Four  great  gates 
open  into  the  arena,  one  is  reserved  for  the  Cawlkiros,  who,  in  their 
superb  dresses — many  of  them  of  great  antiquity,  some  even  heir- 
looms— and  mounted  on  really  fine  horses  (very  different  these 
from  the  doomed  hacks  of  a  Spanish  Tourado)  make  a  brave  show 
as  they  ride  round  the  ring,  bowing  their  cortesas,  and  their  steeds 
sidling  along  so  as  to  continually  face  the  spectators.  By  the 
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second  portal  the  Bandarilheiros,  or  capinhos — a  word  derived  from 
the  scarlet  capes  with  whose  flourishes  they  seek  to  inflame  the 
fury  of  the  bull,  aides-de-camp  of  the  toureiro  proper — make  their 
appearance,  while  the  third  and  fourth,  the  one  for  his  entrance  and 
the  other  for  his  exit,  are  sacred  to  the  hero  of  the  day. 

Ten  bulls  are  required  for  one  Tourado,  and  they  take  it  in 
turn  to  contribute  their  share  of  the  entertainment.  Brought  in 
some  days  previously  from  the  country  in  a  practically  wild  con- 
dition, they  pass  the  interval  in  solitary  confinement,  each  in  its 
own  small  den  at  the  back  of  the  arena.  This  cell  is  furnished  with 
a  portcullis  door  which  gives  access  to  the  narrowest  of  narrow 
passages.  When  the  great  day  comes  the  portcullis  is  drawn  up — 
no  man  dare  venture  in  this  circumscribed  space  to  approach  the 
savage  creature — and  the  bull,  maddened  by  imprisonment  after 
the  free  life  of  the  Campanha,  dashes  along  the  only  outlet  open  to 
him,  and  emerges  in  the  ring. 

Bull  fights  have  been  too  often  described  for  me  to  hope  to  find 
anything  fresh  to  say  on  the  subject.  I  will  limit  myself  to  pointing 
out  the  essential  difference  between  the  Portuguese  Corrida  and 
that  of  Spain.  Here  horses  take  little  but  a  ceremonial  and 
decorative  part  in  the  performance,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  are 
allowed  to  suffer  injury.  If  the  Cavalleiro  loses  the  fine  three- 
cornered  hat  decked  out  with  plumes  that  covers  his  powdered  hair 
absence  of  pigtail,  by  the  way,  distinguishes  the  Portuguese  bull- 
fighter from  his  Spanish  confrere),  or  if  he  allows  his  foot  to  slip 
from  the  stirrup,  the  vox  populi  demands  that  he  alight  from  his 
horse  and  continue  the  combat  on  foot,  as  a  penalty  for  losing  the 
calm  demeanour  that  should  mark  the  perfect  cavalier.  The  horns 
of  the  bull  being  tipped,  his  powers  of  inflicting  mortal  injury  are 
greatly  discounted,  and  he  himself  is  spared  to  become  an  old  cam- 
paigner. Having  fought  the  good  fight,  he  is  decoyed  off  the  scene 
by  cows  trained  for  the  purpose.  From  these  he  is  easily  again 
separated  by  a  series  of  quickly-succeeding  portcullises,  and  in  this 
manner  he  is  enticed  out  into  a  green  paddock  and  left  to  calm  down 
at  his  leisure. 

Many  bulls  are  celebrated  for  their  belligerent  talent,  and  travel 
about  from  town  to  town  in  order  to  display  it.  An  old  stager  may 
easily  be  known  by  the  tranquil,  almost  blase,  air  with  which  he  trots 
into  the  ring — the  frenzied  excitement  of  the  debutant  altogether 
absent — while  the  bored  expression  on  his  face  seems  to  say,  *  What 
utter  fools  these  people  are  !  Why  cannot  I  be  left  to  the  bovine 
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pursuits  which  are  all  I  ask  of  life  ?  Well,  I  suppose  I've  got  to 
humour  them.'  But,  when  once  he  warms  to  his  work,  judgment, 
agility  and  courage  in  full  measure  are  needed  before  exhaustion 
leaves  him  at  the  mercy  of  his  adversary. 

Even  after  the  duel  that  has  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the 
toureiro  there  is  often  plenty  of  fight  left  in  the  bull,  as  the  moyos  de 
forcada — (the  inferior  attendants  of  the  ring,  so  called  from  the 
forked  goads  they  carry)— find,  who  sometimes,  a  short  breathing 
space  having  been  accorded  the  wearied  animal,  obtain  permission 
to  essay  their  skill  on  him. 

Their  object  is  to  leap — facing  the  bull — on  to  his  head  between 
the  horns,  and  success  is  generally  recognised  by  a  shower  of  copper 
coins  flung  into  the  arena.  Some  MOQOS  there  are  that  accomplish 
this  feat  with  a  backward  leap,  and  frenzied  is  the  acclamation  that 
greets  one  of  these,  as  he  alights  on  the  brow  of  the  snorting,  pawing 
creature;  but  it  is  said  that  such  temerity  is  generally  born  of 
the  '  Dutch  courage '  otherwise  so  alien  to  the  character  of  the 
Portuguese. 

Though  the  absence  of  extreme  cruelty  and  the  more  equal 
footing  of  man  and  beast  differentiate  the  bull-fight  of  Portugal 
from  that  of  her  sister  country,  there  is  nevertheless  a  strong 
element  of  danger  to  the  Toureiro  and  of  suffering  to  the  bull.  The 
latter  receives  many  a  painful  prod,  if  he  appears  reluctant  to  rise 
to  the  occasion,  and  the  wounds  thus  caused  are  subsequently 
treated  with  salt  and  vinegar  in  a  manner  that  causes  exquisite 
pain.  The  bull,  if  not  exactly  '  butchered,'  is  undoubtedly  '  tor- 
tured to  make  a  public  holiday,'  and  the  Portuguese  cannot  be 
altogether  absolved  from  the  charge  of  inhumanity.  But  who  is  the 
average  man,  whatever  his  nationality  and  whatever  form  his 
passion  for  chase  and  combat  may  take,  that  shall  throw  the  first 
stone  at  him  ? 

The  sun  was  sinking  fast  as  I  returned  to  the  Condados.  Chica 
had  gone  to  her  rest,  and  I  had  been  permitted  the  unwonted 
luxury  of  a  solitary  walk.  The  octopus  aloes  were  throwing  long, 
fantastic  shadows  athwart  the  road,  and  the  contours  of  the  hard- 
baked  banks  that  border  it  glowed  like  red-hot  copper  in  the  level 
beams.  The  air  had  that  light,  yet  dewy  quality,  that  union  of 
freshness  and  velvety  balm,  suggestive  of  champagne  allied  to  green 
cura9oa,  which,  except  in  Corsica,  I  have  never  found  elsewhere  but 
in  Portugal.  As  I  hastened  homeward— night  falls  quickly  in 
these  latitudes— I  met  the  Padre.  He  is  great  at  sports,  ruddy  and 
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stalwart,  and  tall,  as  a  mighty  huntsman  before  the  Lord  ought  to 
be.  The  spoils  of  his  gun  are  frequently  laid  at  Donna  Emilia's 
shrine — rabbits,  wild  ducks  and  hares  making  their  bow  at  odd 
moments,  with  his  Reverence's  complimentas.  He  does  not  present 
them  himself — that  would  be  improper,  seeing  that  my  aunt  is  a 
widow  and  only  eighty-three.  1  once  ventured  on  a  joke — a  very 
poor,  timid,  little  half -fledged  joke — on  the  attentions  thus  paid  her 
by  her  clerical  admirer,  considering  them,  as  I  said,  almost  as 
pointed  as  the  cauliflowers  cast  at  Mrs.  Nickleby's  feet.  The 
silver-haired  old  lady  drew  herself  up  with  a  gesture  of  inimitable 
dignity,  and  the  soft  pink  in  her  pretty  cheeks  positively  deepened 
as  :  '  You  know,  my  dear,'  she  said,  with  all  the  severity  of  which  a 
shocked  dove  might  be  supposed  to  be  capable,  '  you  know  how 
much  I  enjoy  a  little  joke ;  but  there  are  limits,  and  you  must  never 
say  such  a  thing  again,  even  in  fun.  Only  think,  if  any  one  who 
understands  English  were  to  hear  you  !  You  don't  know  what 
construction  might  not  be  put  upon  your  words  ! '  After  which 
warning  it  certainly  ivas  indiscreet  on  my  part  to  stop  the  Senhor 
Vicario  when  he  and  I  met  on  the  King's  highway.  Donna 
Emilia  and  I  had  feasted  lately  off  a  couple  of  partridges  which,  having 
fallen  to  his  gun,  had  made  their  way  to  our  table,  and  the  memory 
of  the  savoury  meats  rising  up  before  me  as  our  benefactor  strode 
round  the  corner,  I  stopped  to  return  thanks  for  our  good  dinner. 
The  champagne  and  the  green  Chartreuse  must  certainly  have  gone 
to  my  head  !  How  was  it  else  possible  that  I  could  so  forget 
myself  ?  1  ought  to  have  remembered  that  I  was  alone,  in  a  land 
against  whose  social  conventions  I  was  already  sinning  sufficiently 
by  indulgence  in  unescorted  promenade,  and  that  it  was,  in  the 
highest  degree,  unseemly  for  unchaperoned  woman  to  extend  the 
hand  of  friendship  to  a  man  be  he  ten  times  the  Padre  and  the 
Keeper  of  our  Consciences.  But  if  I  did  not  remember  it,  he  did. 
I  could  not  conceive  what  ailed  the  decent  man,  and  was  somewhat 
affronted  by  his  evident  desire  to  cut  short  the  pretty  things  I  was 
painfully  constructing  out  of  my  very  elementary  Portuguese.  '  It  is 
clear,'  I  thought,  '  that  fat  and  forty,  with  her  spectacles  and  her 
grey  hair  hath  no  charms  to  soothe  this  savage  breast.'  Not  till 
my  return  to  the  Condados  did  I  realise  that  I  had  hopelessly  com- 
promised myself.  Had  I  even  been  accompanied  by  one  of  my  own 
sex,  my  behaviour  would  have  been  improper ;  but  alone,  unattended, 
in  a  country  whose  jealousy  of  its  women  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
characteristics  inherited  from  Moorish  ancestry,  to  stop  a  man  in 
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public  places,  to  endeavour  to  lure  him  into  conversation  and  meet 
and  part  with  a  handshake,  was  to  lose  the  small  remnant  of  repu- 
tation my  extraordinary  passion  for  independence  had  left  me. 
Unluckily,  the  scene,  so  distressing  to  all  who  know  how  to  value 
feminine  modesty  and  decorum,  was  enacted  immediately  under 
the  windows  of  the  Cuartel,  or  barracks,  and,  as  soldier  sweethearts 
are  at  as  high  a  premium  in  the  Peninsula  as  elsewhere,  the  shocking 
news  would  probably  reach  the  ears  of  all  the  mistresses  of 
Figueira  by  nightfall.  Mercifully,  fai  le  bon  dos,  and  Donna 
Emilia  finds  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  her  friends  and  neigh- 
bours will  only  tap  their  foreheads  significantly,  and  remark  that, 
after  all '  fades  os  Ingleses  sad  pouco  mais  ou  menos  doidos  ! '  (all  the 
English  are  more  or  less  mad). 

CONSTANCE  LEIGH  CLARE. 
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THE  story  of  Khartoum  is  fresh  in  the  world's  memory,  and  the 
name  of  its  martyr  still  evokes  feelings  of  pity  and  indignation 
in  the  minds  of  men  who  have  lived  to  see  Slatin  liberated  and 
Gordon  avenged.  But  few,  if  any,  have  ever  heard  the  history  of 
one  whose  captivity  was  probably  harder,  and  certainly  more 
hopeless,  than  Slatin's,  and  whose  death  was  incomparably  more 
bitter  than  the  death  of  Gordon,  falling,  as  he  did,  in  the  midst  of 
battle,  and  sustained  by  the  belief  that  he  had  done  his  duty. 

This  hitherto  untold  story  is  that  of  an  obscure  struggle  which 
broke  out  in  a  remote  corner  of  Great  Britain's  dominions,  and 
which,  coming  as  it  did  at  a  time  when  the  world's  stage  was  filled 
with  larger  wars,  and  more  tremendous  issues,  might  well  have 
appeared  even  less  important  than  it  actually  was.  England  has 
long  forgotten  it ;  but  those  who  were  then  responsible  for  the 
Empire's  safety  were  not  slow  to  realise  the  dangers  of  the  situation, 
although  the  whole  episode  speedily  sank  into  the  oblivion  reserved 
for  such  fruitless  disturbances.  It  was  a  war  unnecessary  and 
singularly  ill-judged ;  it  was  mismanaged  from  start  to  finish, 
and  moreover  it  was  entirely  unsuccessful  in  accomplishing 
the  ends  for  which  it  was  undertaken.  It  occupies  no  page  in 
history  :  its  whole  story  may  be  written  ignominiously  in  the  one 
word  Failure  ;  yet  the  curious  explorer  among  the  tangled  byways 
of  the  past  finds  a  deeply  pathetic  interest  in  the  melancholy 
completeness  of  this  insignificant  tragedy,  and  is  fired  with  an 
almost  passionate  sympathy  for  its  unheroic  hero. 

In  the  year  1796  Great  Britain  took  possession  of  the  Dutch 
settlements  in  Ceylon,  which  then  consisted  only  of  the  coast  line, 
measuring  some  seven  hundred  miles  in  circumference  ;  the  interior 
being  retained  by  the  King  of  Kandy,  who  ruled  over  the  native 
inhabitants.  These  latter  were  a  suspicious  and  unfriendly  race, 
and  displayed  a  most  reprehensible,  if  natural,  desire  to  keep  their 
country  to  themselves.  With  this  they  combined  an  unreasonable 
reluctance  to  accept  certain  terms  dictated  by  the  British  governor, 
Mr.  Frederick  North,  regarding  the  commercial  relations  between 
their  merchants  and  the  colonists,  the  making  of  roads  through 
their  territory,  and  the  regulation  of  their  intercourse  with  other 
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foreign  nations.  During  several  years  the  friction  between  the 
Kandians  and  their  unwelcome  neighbours — neighbours,  too,  who 
promised  to  be  permanent — grew  more  intense,  promoted  as  it  was 
by  Pelime  Talauve,  the  First  Adigar  or  Prime  Minister  at  the  Kan- 
dian  Court.  This  worthy  devoted  all  his  ingenuity,  which  seems 
to  have  been  of  no  mean  order,  to  bringing  the  quarrel  to  a  head, 
and  he  succeeded  so  well  that  in  1802  Mr.  North,  unable  longer  to 
endure  it,  ordered  such  troops  as  happened  to  be  at  his  disposal  to 
march  on  Kandy  and  to  enforce  his  treaty  at  the  sword's  point. 
They  were  to  move  in  two  converging  columns,  one  starting  from 
Trincomalee  under  Colonel  Barbutt,  the  other  from  Colombo  under 
General  McDowall.  They  were  to  join  forces,  take  possession  of 
the  capital,  reduce  the  inhabitants  to  submission,  and  make  their 
own  terms  with  the  crestfallen  First  Adigar.  The  programme 
was  magnificent  in  its  simplicity  ;  the  enemy  were  known  to  be 
beneath  contempt  as  a  fighting  force  ;  and  the  certain  approach  of 
a  desperate  contest  between  British  and  Mahrattas  in  India,  which 
might  have  caused  North  to  hold  his  hand,  seems  not  to  have 
entered  into  his  calculations.  He  probably  felt  sure  that  this 
necessary  chastisement  of  a  hostile  native  population  would  be 
over  long  before  his  troops  could  possibly  be  required  elsewhere. 
He  was  doubtless  in  the  same  mood  as  another  generation  of  his 
countrymen  when  they  dispatched  an  expedition  to  South  Africa 
for  the  due  punishment  of  a  tribe  of  unruly  farmers. 

So,  in  the  end  of  January,  1803,  a  small  army  consisting  of  rather 
more  than  three  thousand  men  all  told,  of  whom  about  a  third  were 
Europeans,  and  the  rest  Malays  and  Sepoys,  set  forth  boldly  into 
the  little  known  country,  consisting  chiefly  of  trackless  jungle,  which 
then  constituted  the  interior  of  the  island.  At  first  all  went  well. 
The  roads  were  few  and  of  the  roughest  description,  the  transport 
was  defective,  and  the  march  inconceivably  toilsome ;  but  the  enemy 
invariably  ran  away  at  the  approach  of  the  column,  the  several 
strong  forts  that  barred  its  advance  were  carried  without  even  a 
show  of  resistance,  and  the  junction  of  the  two  forces  was  effected 
with  almost  miraculous  precision  within  a  few  miles  of  their  common 
goal,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  both  North  and  his  General  should  have  been  filled  with  a 
pardonable  elation,  and  that  when  the  army  entered  Kandy  on 
February  21  and  occupied  it  without  resistance,  they  should  have 
congratulated  themselves  and  each  other  on  their  task  being  well- 
nigh  done  ? 
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It  must  doubtless  have  been  somewhat  damping  to  the  con- 
querors to  make  their  triumphal  entry  into  a  city  of  the  dead. 
The  Kandy  of  the  old  kings  was  a  long  straggling  collection  of  mean 
houses  and  branching  lanes,  crowned  with  its  palace,  its  temple, 
and  its  tombs.  But  its  streets  were  silent  and  entirely  deserted  ; 
many  of  its  buildings  were  in  flames ;  its  treasures  had  vanished, 
and  its  magazines  had  been  blown  up.  Nothing  daunted,  the 
victorious  General  established  his  troops  in  the  abandoned  capital, 
and  a  few  days  later  brought  in  Mootoo  Sawmy,  the  lawful  heir 
to  the  throne,  whose  cause  had  been  espoused  by  the  British, 
and  installed  him  in  the  empty  palace.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a  more  depressing  ceremony  than  the  reinstatement  of  an  exiled 
king  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  without  the  vestige  of  an  audience 
either  to  applaud  or  to  execrate  ;  but  McDowall  and  Barbutt  went 
through  the  business  in  a  way  which  does  them  credit,  and  having 
set  up  their  monarch  they  proceeded  to  submit  their  treaty  for  his 
acceptance.  The  new  sovereign,  however,  displayed  more  spirit 
than  gratitude,  and  in  spite  of  the  humiliating  reluctance  of  his 
subjects  not  only  to  support  him,  but  even  to  put  in  an  appearance, 
he  firmly  declined  to  assent  to  the  cession  of  certain  territory  as 
the  price  of  British  assistance.  Such  unexpected  behaviour  neces- 
sitated a  reference  to  headquarters,  and  it  was  only  after  some 
delay  that  a  satisfactory  settlement  was  arrived  at.  Meanwhile 
the  army  continued  to  occupy  Kandy,  without  any  very  tangible 
result.  An  element  of  uncertainty  had  crept  into  the  situation, 
which  only  a  short  time  before  had  appeared  so  satisfactory.  No 
undertaking  could  have  been  carried  out  more  successfully  or 
more  exactly  as  it  had  been  planned  ;  yet  nothing  whatever  seemed 
to  have  been  accomplished  ;  and  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  know 
what  to  do  next. 

By  this  time  it  had  been  ascertained  that  the  First  Adigar  and 
the  deposed  King  had  fled  to  a  palace  in  the  hills,  two  days'  march 
from  the  capital.  From  this  stronghold  they  dispatched  bands  of 
their  adherents,  who  harried  the  British  outposts  and  murdered  all 
stragglers.  To  make  matters  worse,  jungle  fever  attacked  the 
garrison  and  speedily  reduced  it  to  little  more  than  half  of  its 
original  strength.  The  First  Adigar  next  proceeded  to  beguile 
McDowall  into  sending  two  detachments,  numbering  eight  hundred 
men  in  all,  to  surprise  the  King's  retreat  at  Hangaramkatty,  pro- 
mising to  deliver  his  master  into  their  hands.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  when,  after  an  arduous  march  under  a  constant  fire,  the  troops 
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reached  their  goal,  it  was  only  to  find  that  the  King  had  fled,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  return  to  Kandy  empty-handed,  with  the  loss 
of  twenty  men  wounded  and  nineteen  coolies  killed. 

This  was  the  position  of  affairs,  with  the  added  complication  of 
the  near  approach  of  the  rainy  season,  when  a  dispatch  reached 
North  from  India  to  the  effect  that  General  Arthur  Wellesley  was 
marching  on  Poona,  and  that  no  more  men  could  be  spared  for 
Ceylon.  Here  was  a  predicament  indeed  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  the  unfortunate  Governor  felt  extremely  disconcerted 
and  that  his  judgment  at  such  a  crisis  may  have  become  more  than 
usually  obscured. 

On  March  25,  the  day  after  receiving  the  news,  he  sent  orders 
to  McDowall  to  the  effect  that  the  war  must  be  ended  at  once, 
though  a  garrison  was  to  be  left  in  Kandy  till  some  convention  could 
be  agreed  upon.  It  can  only  be  supposed  that  he  did  not  at  the 
time  realise  the  full  significance  of  these  instructions.  McDowall 
carried  them  out  by  arranging  yet  another  treaty  with  the  First 
Adigar's  representative,  who  came  to  Kandy,  and  agreed  with  the 
utmost  complaisance  to  the  British  demands.  This  done,  the 
General  marched  back  to  Colombo  with  the  bulk  of  the  force,  leaving 
behind  him  a  garrison  of  three  hundred  Europeans  and  seven  hundred 
natives,  mostly  Malays,  under  Colonel  Barbutt,  to  hold  the  city 
till  the  First  Adigar  should  come  in  person  to  ratify  the  treaty. 
He  arrived  punctually  at  the  appointed  rendezvous  to  meet  Governor 
North,  and  confirmed  the  promises  of  his  deputy,  only  stipulating 
that  these  should  not  be  carried  into  effect  until  the  King  of  Kandy 
had  been  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  All  seemed  to  be 
going  smoothly,  and  peace  to  be  in  sight  at  last. 

By  request  of  the  First  Adigar,  McDowall  returned  temporarily 
to  Kandy,  to  take  charge,  and  see  to  the  execution  of  the  treaty 
in  place  of  Colonel  Barbutt,  who  had  fallen  ill.  He  arrived  on 
May  23,  to  find  a  truly  lamentable  state  of  affairs.  Since  his  depar- 
ture, barely  two  months  before,  the  unfortunate  garrison  had  been 
ravaged  by  fever.  Many  were  already  dead,  and  nearly  all  the 
Europeans  were  in  hospital.  His  brigade-major  had  succumbed 
on  the  journey  ;  he  himself  and  his  only  remaining  staff-officer  were 
stricken  down  within  a  few  days  of  their  arrival.  Still,  the  end 
was  at  hand — a  little  more  endurance  and  all  the  conditions  would 
be  fulfilled  ;  the  treaty  put  into  execution,  peace  established  on  a 
satisfactory  basis,  and  the  garrison  withdrawn  as  soon  as  they 
were  fit  for  the  march.  The  days  passed  on  and  nothing  happened. 
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It  was  slowly  borne  in  upon  McDowall  that  he  and  his  hapless  chief 
had  been  duped  again,  and  that  the  good  faith  of  the  enemy's 
leader  was  even  as  the  heroism  of  his  soldiers.  At  last  came  an  omi- 
nous message  from  the  First  Adigar,  to  the  effect  that  he  could  not 
attend  the  British  General  without  the  King's  permission  :  and 
McDowall's  worst  fears  were  confirmed.  What  was  to  be  done 
next  ?  That  was  a  hard  question,  and  he  was  in  no  condition  to 
supply  the  answer.  Prostrate  with  fever,  so  sick,  indeed,  as  to  be 
scarcely  able  to  travel,  he  left  Kandy  on  June  11,  and,  almost  by  a 
miracle,  reached  Colombo  alive  on  the  19th.  The  unhappy  garrison 
remained  at  their  post. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  curtain  rises  upon  the  final  tragedy 
which  was  to  be  played  out  to  the  bitter  end  in  the  enemy's 
stronghold  among  the  hills.  North  and  McDowall  vanish  from  the 
scene.  For  the  rest  of  the  miserable  drama  one  chief  actor,  the 
new  commandant  of  the  deserted  garrison,  holds  the  stage  alone. 

With  McDowall  gone,  and  Colonel  Barbutt  sick  unto  death,  the 
command  devolved  upon  a  certain  Major  Davie.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  something  of  this  officer's  past  history  and 
career,  but  it  seems  probable  that  he  was  designed  by  Nature  for 
the  unexalted  routine  of  regimental  duty.  It  befell  him  to  be 
seized  by  Fate  and  tried  by  her  awful  standards  of  danger  and  re- 
sponsibility, amid  peculiarly  distressing  circumstances  of  loneliness, 
confusion  and  terror. 

By  the  third  week  in  June  the  British  soldiers  were  dying 
at  the  rate  of  six  a  day,  the  Malays  were  beginning  to  desert,  and  the 
cowardly  Kandian  warriors  were  creeping  forward  at  last,  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  entrenching  themselves  as  they  came. 
Reinforcements  were  eagerly  expected  by  the  anxious  garrison, 
but  they  waited  for  them  in  vain.  The  relief  expedition  did  not 
even  leave  Colombo  till  three  days  after  the  long  delayed  blow 
had  fallen.  For  the  First  Adigar  deemed  that  the  moment 
for  striking  had  arrived,  now  that  his  enemy  lay  helpless  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand.  But  even  now,  true  to  his  instincts, 
he  would  take  no  unnecessary  risks.  He  tried  to  lure  Davie  from 
his  stronghold  by  the  same  stratagem  which  had  before  succeeded 
with  McDowall,  and  proposed  that  he  should  make  a  second  ex- 
pedition to  Hangaramkatty,  declaring  that  he  himself  had  quarrelled 
with  his  master,  and  that  only  in  this  way  could  negotiations  be 
resumed.  But  Davie  declined  to  be  entrapped  into  leaving  the  city 
in  search  of  that  mythical  individual,  the  First  Adigar's  master. 
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If  the  truth  were  known  he  had  no  troops  fit  for  the  undertaking, 
even  had  he  desired  to  embark  upon  it. 

His  wiles  having  proved  unsuccessful,  Pelime  Talauve  was 
reduced  to  making  a  direct  attack,  uncongenial  as  this  expedient 
doubtless  was  to  his  crooked  mind.  He  had  previously  succeeded 
in  re- taking  the  posts  on  the  road  to  Colombo,  the  garrisons  of 
which  had  mostly  succumbed  to  fever,  so  that  all  communication 
with  the  coast  was  finally  cut  off,  and  on  the  morning  of  June  23 
he  sent  a  message  to  Davie,  warning  him  that,  in  spite  of  all  his 
personal  efforts  to  prevent  it,  an  attack  would  shortly  be  made 
on  the  British  position.  Davie  made  the  best  preparations  for 
defence  possible  with  the  means  at  his  command,  and  awaited 
events.  By  his  orders,  the  remnant  of  the  garrison  were  all  concen- 
trated in  the  Palace,  and  the  Kandians  began  the  onslaught  at 
four  o'clock,  by  attacking  a  post  on  a  hill  in  the  rear  of  the  building. 
Only  a  very  small  guard  could  be  spared  for  this  position — ten  native 
soldiers  with  a  light  field  gun — and  even  Kandian  valour  found 
their  resistance  easy  to  overcome.  An  hour  later  a  strong  body  of 
Malays,  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Kandy,  stormed  the  palace  by 
the  eastern  barrier,  where  Davie  had  posted  his  second  gun.  This 
was  a  very  different  matter,  for  the  enemy  found  themselves  opposed 
by  a  lieutenant  of  the  19th  Foot,  with  a  handful  of  his  regiment. 
Had  they  been  Kandians  and  not  Malays,  it  would  have  been 
almost  surprising  to  find  that  they  did  not  turn  and  fly  at  the 
mere  sight  of  the  redcoats  ;  but  they  probably  knew  only  too  well 
how  very  few  of  them  were  left  to  fight.  At  any  rate,  they  came  on, 
and  closed  in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle.  The  Malay  leader  stabbed 
the  British  officer  to  death  ;  and  was  in  his  turn  hewn  down  by  the 
adjutant  of  the  19th.  While  the  battle  was  still  raging,  the  alarm 
bell  sounded  from  within  the  palace,  and  a  sudden  discharge  of 
grape  annihilated  twenty-four  of  the  attacking  party,  who  thereupon 
withdrew,  keeping  up  a  steady  fire  from  their  light  native  field- 
pieces.  The  British  guns  replied,  and  throughout  the  night  and 
until  far  into  the  next  day  the  artillery  duel  was  prolonged.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  more  fighting  at  close  quarters  ;  but  at 
2  P.M.  on  the  24th  there  were  signs  of  a  general  advance  of  the 
enemy  in  great  force,  and  such  European  officers  as  still  survived 
came  to  beg  Davie  to  capitulate.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
practically  all  of  them  were  invalids,  and  that  the  outlook  was 
gloomy  enough.  By  this  time  the  garrison  was  reduced  literally 
to  twenty  British  soldiers,  termed  by  courtesy  fit  for  service, 
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though  half  of  them  were  still  recovering  from  fever ;  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  three  hundred  whom  McDowall  had  left  behind  him 
when  he  first  went  down  to  Colombo,  one  hundred  and  twenty  were 
in  hospital  and  the  rest  were  dead.  Besides  these  there  were  the 
Malay  regiments,  whose  fidelity  could  not  be  relied  on,  and  the 
East  India  Company's  Artillery.  The  officers  themselves  were 
utterly  exhausted  by  sickness  and  fatigue ;  it  was  impossible  to  hold 
out  much  longer,  and  surrender  might  give  them  some  remote 
hope  of  escape.  Yet  Davie  hesitated.  Was  he  considering  the 
possibility  of  another  alternative,  weighing  the  chances  of  success — 
desperate  chances  no  doubt — that  a  sudden  counter-attack  might 
have  to  offer  him  ?  North,  commenting  on  the  fall  of  Kandy  in 
one  of  his  dispatches,  wrote  later  (with  somewhat  insufficient  know- 
ledge), '  I  cannot  understand  why  Davie  laid  down  his  arms.  Two 
hundred  Europeans  and  forty  Malays  could  cut  their  way  through 
any  number  of  Kandians.'  Davie  had  but  twenty  Europeans, 
and  the  Malays  he  was  unable  to  trust.  Perhaps  an  offensive 
movement  would  have  been  too  daring ;  at  any  rate,  he  did  not 
make  it.  He  yielded  to  the  representations  of  his  staff,  signified 
his  willingness  to  surrender,  and  was  escorted  by  the  loyal  Malay 
officers  into  the  presence  of  the  First  Adigar.  The  interview,  as  far 
as  it  went,  was  most  satisfactory.  That  amazing  potentate  was  as 
ready  with  smiles  and  promises  to  his  enemies  now  that  they  were 
defeated,  as  he  had  been  when  they  were  conquerors  dictating 
terms  to  him  from  his  master's  capital.  It  appeared  that  there 
was  nothing  that  he  was  not  ready  to  do  for  them.  The  British 
troops — such  of  them  as  were  fit  to  march — were  given  a  safe- 
conduct  to  Trincomalee  ;  Mootoo  Sawmy  was  to  accompany  them, 
while  the  sick  left  behind  in  Kandy  were  to  be  fed  and  tended  till 
they  could  be  moved.  The  pathetic  farce  was  carried  out  with 
the  utmost  solemnity.  The  convention  was  written  and  signed, 
and  a  passport  was  given  to  Davie  in  the  King's  name.  In  the 
King's  name  !  What  a  world  of  grim  humour  must  have  sounded 
in  that  magnificent  familiar  phrase  to  the  ears  of  Davie  and  his 
officers  !  And  still  the  reinforcements  did  not  come. 

At  5  P.M.  on  June  24  the  garrison  marched  out  with  the  honours 
of  war.  There  were  fourteen  British  officers,  twenty  British 
soldiers,  about  a  hundred  Lascars,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Malays.  They  did  not,  perhaps,  make  a  brave  show  as  an  army, 
but  at  least  Kandy  was  behind  them,  and  they  had  a  safe-conduct 
to  Trincomalee.  They  were  shortly  to  learn  the  exact  worth  of 
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the  First  Adigar's  safe-conduct.  When  they  had  marched  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  town  they  found  their  road  barred  by  the 
river  Maha-villa-gunga.  There  was  neither  ford  nor  bridge ; 
and,  as  dusk  was  already  falling,  Davie  determined  to  postpone 
any  attempt  at  crossing  till  daybreak,  and  called  a  halt  for  the 
night.  Torrents  of  tropical  rain  were  falling,  and  in  deep  dis- 
comfort and  depression  the  forlorn  little  band  encamped  on  the 
bank,  waiting  for  the  dawn.  As  soon  as  it  was  light  they  were 
astir,  and  set  about  making  rafts  out  of  such  materials  as  could  be 
found.  The  morning  doubtless  revived  hope  and  confidence. 
They  had  been  unmolested  during  the  night ;  and  once  across  the 
river  they  saw  a  reasonable  chance  of  making  good  their  escape. 
Perhaps  even  Davie  began  to  think  that  his  nightmare  was  coming 
to  an  end  at  last. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  his  own  way,  the  First  Adigar 
must  have  been  a  great  artist.  Condemned  as  he  was  to  live  and 
die  in  the  mountains  of  a  small  island,  ruling  and  intriguing  in  the 
midst  of  an  obscure  race,  his  talents  have  failed  to  obtain  the 
recognition  they  deserved,  and  would  have  received,  had  they  been 
exercised  in  a  wider  field.  His  skill  as  a  statesman  and  diplomatist 
has  already  been  described  ;  his  success  as  a  general  was  somewhat 
impaired  by  the  mortifying  tendency  of  his  army  to  turn  their 
backs  upon  the  adversary  at  the  critical  moment,  but  the  planning 
of  his  final  stroke  on  the  banks  of  the  Maha-villa-gunga  was  worthy 
of  a  more  decisive  occasion  and  a  less  exhausted  foe. 

Just  as  the  hastily  improvised  rafts  were  nearing  comple- 
tion a  company  of  armed  Kandians  appeared  on  the  river  bank, 
evidently  with  hostile  intentions.  Their  chief  informed  the 
British  commander  that  the  King  of  Kandy  was  angry  at  the 
departure  of  the  garrison,  but  that  he  was  ready  to  provide  boats 
for  the  passage  of  the  troops  on  condition  that  Mootoo  Sawmy, 
the  late  occupant  of  his  throne,  should  be  given  up  to  him.  Davie, 
after  reminding  them  of  the  terms  upon  which  he  had  surrendered, 
refused  their  demand,  and  the  chiefs  retired.  By  this  time  every 
man  in  the  ranks  must  have  known  that,  in  spite  of  their  safe- 
conduct,  they  were  not  intended  to  cross  the  river  alive.  They 
worked  on,  with  feverish  energy,  till,  two  hours  later,  a  second 
deputation  of  chiefs  arrived,  with  the  same  ultimatum,  couched 
in  slightly  different  language.  They  invited  Mootoo  Sawmy  to 
accompany  them  back  to  Kandy,  and  place  himself  in  the  hands 
of  the  King,  who  wished  to  protect  him.  Davie,  though  growing 
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desperate,  resisted  the  second  embassy,  and  declined  to  deliver 
up  the  unfortunate  Pretender  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  rival. 
Again  the  messengers  retreated  ;  but  this  time  not  for  long.  They 
returned  almost  immediately,  with  a  final  declaration  from  their 
master.  If  Mootoo  Sawmy  were  not  yielded  up  to  them  the  whole 
force  would  straightway  be  sent  to  seize  him,  and  to  prevent  the 
British  troops  from  crossing  the  river. 

Davie  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the  supreme  decision, 
driven  into  a  corner  by  his  implacable  destiny,  held  at  bay  by  the 
responsibility  which  he  had  neither  desired  nor  deserved.  There 
was  no  escape,  no  possibility  of  compromise  :  the  alternatives 
of  heroism  and  infamy  were  suddenly  presented  to  him  ;  then  and 
there  must  the  terrible  choice  be  made.  He  was  called  upon  to 
give  up  his  trust,  to  buy  the  lives  of  himself  and  his  followers  at 
the  price  of  that  of  the  wretched  puppet  whom  they  had  been  sent 
to  protect.  The  enemy  were  known  to  be  despicable  cowards, 
who  had  again  and  again  fled  in  crowds  at  the  onslaught  of  a  few 
brave  and  disciplined  soldiers  ;  their  most  solemn  oaths  were  no 
more  to  be  trusted  than  the  idle  breath  of  the  wind.  There  was 
so  little  to  lose  ;  so  much,  it  might  be,  to  be  gained  by  a  determined 
stand;  yet  even  in  this  moment  of  desperate  possibilities  Davie 
failed  to  play  the  man.  The  great  moment  passed,  the  great  game 
was  over. 

After  a  brief  consultation  with  his  officers,  he  summoned  Mootoo 
Sawmy  and  informed  him  that  he  no  longer  had  any  power  to 
detain  him,  and  that  the  King  had  promised  to  treat  him  kindly. 
The  victim  was  probably  hardly  able  to  understand  this  statement 
at  first ;  but,  when  the  truth  dawned  upon  him,  and  he  realised 
that  he  was  being  thrown  to  the  wolves  by  those  who  had  brought 
him  out  of  obscurity  to  make  him  their  tool,  he  overwhelmed  the 
Major  with  prayers  and  reproaches.  Perhaps,  among  the  many 
torturing  visions  that  were  to  haunt  Davie  through  the  years  to 
come,  this  may  have  been  the  bitterest  of  all. 

The  price  was  paid,  and  the  chiefs  led  away  their  prisoner  to 
Kandy,  and  to  death.  Meanwhile  Davie  and  his  officers,  untaught 
still  by  previous  experiences,  had  yet  to  learn  for  what  a  vain  and 
empty  advantage  they  had  sold  their  honour.  For  the  hundredth 
time  they  had  been  deceived  and  hoodwinked ;  they  had  staked 
their  gold  against  counters  ;  and  they  had  not  even  won.  The 
hours  wore  on,  and  a  few  Kandians  joined  the  impatient  troops, 
and  made  a  pretence  of  helping  them  with  their  rafts  ;  but  there 
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was  no  sign  of  the  promised  boats.  Eventually  the  British  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  a  rope  across  to  the  opposite  shore,  but  it  was 
immediately  cut  by  the  Kandians.  Then  the  Malays  began  to 
desert,  and  when  night  fell,  and  the  little  company  of  white  men 
found  themselves  quite  alone,  they  knew  that  the  last  scene  must 
be  very  near  at  hand.  At  11  P.M.  a  mob  of  the  enemy  approached 
and  summoned  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  on  pain  of  being 
instantly  surrounded  and  killed.  Incredible  as  it  seems,  they 
obeyed,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  marched  back  to  Kandy. 
But  few  of  them  were  destined  even  to  get  so  far.  While  they 
were  still  at  some  distance  from  the  town  they  were  stopped,  and 
after  the  remaining  Malays  had  received  and  accepted  the  oppor- 
tunity of  deserting  to  the  enemy,  the  Europeans  were  led  out  two 
by  two,  and  their  brains  were  dashed  out  with  the  butt  end  of 
muskets.  Davie  and  one  other  officer  alone  were  saved,  and 
taken  back  to  Kandy  ;  a  third  officer  got  away,  but  was  captured, 
and  soon  died.  Within  the  capital  there  was  a  systematic  massacre 
of  all  the  sick  Europeans — probably  about  one  hundred  and  ninety 
all  told.  Of  the  whole  garrison  one  thousand  strong  but  one 
man  escaped,  Corporal  Barnsley  of  the  19th,  who,  though  fear- 
fully wounded  and  left  for  dead,  contrived  to  crawl  through  the 
jungle  till  he  reached  a  British  outpost,  and  returned  to  Colombo 
to  tell  the  tale  of  what  had  happened  in  the  hills. 

The  news  of  the  disaster  impelled  North  to  send  urgent  appeals 
for  help  to  Madras,  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  which  were  grudgingly 
responded  to,  in  view  of  the  danger  which  would  threaten  India 
if  Ceylon,  in  its  present  defenceless  condition,  should  be  attacked 
by  France.  Further  reinforcements  were  obtained  by  extensive 
purchase  of  African  slaves,  who  were  formed  into  a  corps  on  the 
model  of  those  which  had  been  found  to  be  successful  in  the  West 
Indies. 

With  these  heterogeneous  forces  North  was  enabled,  during 
the  next  two  years,  to  repel  the  incursions  of  the  Kandians,  and 
to  keep  up  a  war  of  perpetual  small  raids  into  their  territory,  which 
was  as  ineffectual  in  opening  up  any  prospect  of  a  real  and  lasting 
peace,  as  it  was  degrading  and  demoralising  to  the  troops  under 
his  command.  He  knew  better  than  to  risk  a  second  attempt  on 
Kandy,  where  the  scapegoat  of  his  failures  was  left  to  his  long 
expiation. 

No  human  being  will  ever  know  the  full  details  of  that  pro- 
tiacted  captivity;  but  the  character  of  his  jailors,  the  true 
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bully's  blend  of  cowardice  and  cruelty,  leaves  little  room  for  doubt 
that  the  school  in  which  Davie  at  last  learnt  fortitude  was  no  easy 
one.  It  is  certain  that  his  companion  in  misfortune  did  not  long 
survive  the  final  surrender,  so  that  to  his  physical  miseries  were 
added  the  horrors  of  an  utter  loneliness,  and  the  burden  of  scorching 
memories  and  unending  remorse.  Surely  for  the  purification  of 
human  weakness  no  God  of  awful  justice  could  have  devised  a 
sterner  hell. 

For  two  years  he  suffered,  and  no  voice  came  through  the 
darkness  to  tell  him  that  his  friends  still  thought  of  him  and  hoped 
to  save  him.  Then  North  was  recalled,  and  General  Thomas 
Maitland,  who  succeeded  him,  lost  no  time  in  establishing  com- 
munication with  the  unhappy  prisoner,  by  means  of  secret  agencies, 
in  the  hope  of  contriving  his  escape.  He  judged  it  still  impossible 
to  lead  an  expedition  against  Kandy ;  but  he  spared  neither  money 
nor  pains  in  his  attempts  at  rescue.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine 
Davie's  feelings  when  Maitland 's  message  reached  him ;  the  first 
ray  of  hope  striking  into  the  despair  of  his  living  death  must  have 
been  almost  more  than  he  could  bear.  Was  he  to  be  saved  after 
all — to  be  given  a  chance  of  wiping  out  the  past — to  be  taken  back 
out  of  this  night  of  horrors  to  the  light  of  day  and  the  faces  of 
friends  ?  His  answer  to  Maitland  has  come  down  to  us,  more 
eloquent  than  many  words  : 

I,  Davie,  am  the  only  prisoner  left ;  the  rest  are  all  dead,  murdered  or  starved . 
I  am  without  meat  or  clothes.  Do  not  tell  my  friends  I  am  alive — I  expect  not 
to  survive  many  days. 

Yet  he  lived  on  for  seven  more  years,  with  the  added  pang  of  an 
ever-dwindling  hope.  The  rest  of  the  letter  was  taken  up  with 
advice  as  to  the  conduct  of  a  secret  expedition  to  Kandy,  and  a 
plan  for  his  escape,  but  closes  with  the  words  '  I  am  told  that  I 
am  to  be  murdered  when  my  countrymen  come  to  Kandy.' 

All  Maitland's  attempts  failed,  and  the  darkness  fell  thicker 
than  ever  over  the  deserted  prisoner.  His  relations  at  home  were 
mercifully  allowed  to  believe  him  dead ;  and  there  is  a  pathetic 
record  of  an  application  made  by  his  mother  for  the  payment  of 
his  allowance,  on  the  plea  of  her  extreme  poverty.  She  had  six 
daughters,  three  of  whom  were  still  unmarried,  and  their  whole 
source  of  income  was  her  son's  small  estate  in  Edinburgh,  which 
they  feared  would  be  seized  by  their  threatening  creditors. 
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At  last,  in  1812,  the  end  came.  Maitland  had  been  succeeded 
by  General  Wilson,  and  to  him  were  delivered  Davie's  last  letters, 
which  are  still  preserved  among  the  pompous  official  documents — 
faded  scraps  of  native  paper,  covered  with  faint  characters  traced 
in  pencil,  too  evidently  by  a  dying  hand  :  sole  record  of  those 
desolate  years  of  human  anguish,  bitterness  and  despair.  They 
are  dated  August  1811,  ten  miles  S.E.  of  Kandy  : 

General  Wilson,  oh  !  be  expeditious  in  saving  me.  Is  there  any  question  that 
my  wishes  are  to  be  released  without  delay  ?  I  have  no  means  to  propose  than 
those  formerly  mentioned.  I  have  wrote  several  times  during  the  last  ten  months, 
and  have  got  three  small  slips  of  paper  without  signature.  Messenger  is  of  no  use 
being  in  (sic)  daily  sick  unto  death,  without  many  clothes  or  food.  Please  send 
me  a  little  laudanum  or  opium  to  alleviate  my  pains ;  expect  to  die  daily  ;  could 
be  carried  by  dooly  by  way  of  Gambo  or  Ganda  [here  follow  illegible  scraps  about 
mohurs  and  rupees]  if  you  no  intention  (sic)  of  speedily  doing  something,  send  me 
a  pair  of  pistols  to  terminate  my  painful  existence.  Twelve  months  unable  to 
rise  from  my  mat  (illegible)  a  penknife,  a  little  rum,  gin  or  brandy,  or  laudanum 
.  .  .  stopping  at  Kalug  .  .  .  (illegible)  and  when  night  falls  sending  a  party 
with  a  dooly  might  get  out  of  the  country  (illegible)  distance  without  a  shot  being 
fired,  and  as  my  anguish  (illegible). 

(Signed)    DAVIK. 

The  second  scrap  measures  about  four  and  a  half  by  two  inches  : 

My  anguish  of  body  is  insupportable,  and  I  see  but  imperfectly.  My  dear  friend, 
no  paper — my  complaints  are  (illegible). 

Soon  after  these  letters  reached  Colombo  Maitland's  agent 
reported  that  Da  vie  had  at  last  died  of  dysentery,  and  had  been 
buried  in  the  jungle.  For  nine  years  he  had  wasted  in  captivity, 
paying  day  by  day  the  extreme  penalty,  even  unto  the  uttermost 
farthing,  of  his  own  weakness,  as  well  as  of  the  folly  and  incom- 
petence of  his  superiors.  During  the  whole  of  that  time  British 
troops  were  stationed  within  a  few  days'  march  of  him.  Is  it 
possible  to  fathom  the  depths  of  bitterness  distilled  in  agony  of 
spirit,  from  unnumbered  disappointments,  from  endless  months  of 
waiting  for  the  help  which  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe 
would  never  come  —  the  bitterness  which  is  summed  up  in  one 
sentence  of  his  last  letter  :  '  Is  there  any  question  that  my  wishes 
are  to  be  released  without  delay  ?  ' 

Was  Maitland  right  when  he  forbore  to  send  an  expedition  at 
all  costs  and  at  any  hazard,  to  end  the  martyrdom  of  the  prisoner, 
if  not  by  release,  at  any  rate  by  death  ?  History  shows  that  he 
was  :  that  he  did  his  duty,  and  served  his  country  in  her  hour  of 
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need  by  refusing  to  spare  a  man  for  attacking  Kandy  while  the 
fate  of  India  still  hung  in  the  balance.  In  1806  he  was  called 
upon  for  assistance  in  the  supreme  crisis  of  the  mutiny  at  Vellore, 
and,  thanks  to  his  stern  self-restraint,  he  was  able  to  respond  to  the 
appeal.  So  was  the  atonement  completed ;  but  the  mills  of  God 
grind  slowly,  and  it  was  not  till  nearly  six  years  later  that  Davie 
died. 

BALKIS. 
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THE   OSBORNES.1 
BY  E.   F.  BENSON. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  morning  delicacy  to  which  Lady  Austell  was  so  subject  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  when  staying  in  other  people's  houses  she  found 
she  saw  enough  of  her  hosts  and  fellow-guests  if  she  denied  herself 
the  pleasure  of  their  company  at  breakfast.  In  all  other  respects, 
she  was  stronger  than  most  horses,  and  could  go  through  pro- 
grammes which  would  have  prostrated  all  but  the  most  robust 
without  any  feeling  of  unpleasant  fatigue,  provided  only  that  the 
programmes  interested  or  amused  her  or  in  any  way  furthered  her 
plans.  But  she  really  became  tired  the  moment  she  was  bored,  and 
since  sitting  at  breakfast  with  ten  or  twelve  cheerful  people,  with 
the  crude  morning  sunlight  perhaps  pouring  in  at  a  window  directly 
opposite  her,  bored  her  very  much,  she  chose  the  wiser  plan  of  not 
joining  in  those  public  festivities.  But  with  her  excellent  tact  she 
knew  that  at  a  house  like  Mrs.  Osborne's  everybody  was  expected 
to  come  down,  to  be  in  admirable  spirits  and  to  eat  a  great  deal  of 
solid  food,  and  so  she  explained  to  Mrs.  Osborne  that  she  never 
ate  any  breakfast.  Hence  it  was  that  about  half-past  nine  next 
morning  her  maid  carried  upstairs  a  tray  groaning  with  coffee,  hot 
milk,  toast,  just  one  poached  egg,  and  a  delicious  plate  of  fruit. 
Mrs.  Osborne  had  given  her  a  very  pleasant  sitting-room  next  her 
bedroom,  furnished  with  Messrs.  Linkwater's  No.  1  white  boudoir 
suite,  for,  like  half  the  house,  it  had  been  practically  unfurnished  ; 
and  Austell,  who  had  ascertained  those  comfortable  facts  when  he 
bade  his  mother  good-night  the  evening  before,  caused  his  own 
particular  groaning  tray  to  be  brought  here  also,  and  paddled  in  to 
join  her  in  carpet  slippers  and  a  dressing-gown. 

'  I  call  this  a  devilish  comfortable  house  nowadays,'  he  observed, 
'  which  is  far  more  than  could  be  said  for  it  in  our  time.  What  a 
pity  the  Osbornes  and  we  can't  run  it  together.  They  would  pay 
the  bills,  and  we  could  give  tone.  I  wish  it  was  possible  to  be  com- 

1  Copyright,  1909,  by  E.  F.  Benson,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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fortable,  though  poor.  But  it  isn't.  Everything  comfortable  cost! 
so  much.  Now,  darling  mother,  let  loose,  and  tell  me  what  yoi 
think  of  it  all.  Keally  your — your  absence  of  breakfast  looks  quite 
delicious.  They  have  given  me  chops  and  beef  and  things.  May  1 
have  a  piece  of  your  melon  ?  ' 

Jim  and  his  mother  were  rather  fond  of  each  other,  but  they 
seldom  met  without  having  a  quarrel,  for  while  both  were  agreed 
in  the  general  plan  of  grabbing  at  whatever  of  this  world's  goods 
could  be  appropriated,  each  despised  and,  in  private,  exposed  the 
methods  of  the  other.  He,  so  his  mother  was  afraid,  was  one  of  the 
very  few  people  who  was  not  afraid  of  her,  and  she  often  wished  he 
was.  He  had  lit  a  cigarette  after  his  bath,  and  was  standing  in 
front  of  the  fireplace,  on  the  thick,  white  sheepskin  rug,  smoking 
the  end  of  it. 

'  Dear  Jim,'  she  said,  '  do  you  think  you  had  better  smoke  in 
here  ?  Mrs.  Osborne  may  not  like  it.' 

'  Oh,  she  will  think  it  is  you,'  said  Jim  calmly,  '  and  so  won't 
dare  to  say  anything.  She  fears  you  :  I  can't  think  why.  Now  do 
tell  me  how  it  all  strikes  you.  Can  you  bear  it  for  three  days  ?  I  can 
easily  :  I  could  bear  it  for  months  and  years.  It  is  so  comfortable. 
Now  what  did  you  and  Mrs.  Osborne  talk  about  at  dinner  ?  Mrs.  0. 
and  1  talked  about  the  Royal  Family.  Sir  Thomas  seems  a  nice  man, 
doesn't  he  ? ' 

Lady  Austell  gave  him  a  very  generous  share  of  her  half -melon  ; 
it  looked  rather  like  a  bribe.  She  was  going  to  indulge  in  what 
Jim  called  humbug,  and  hoped  he  would  let  it  pass. 

'  1  think,  dear,  as  I  said  to  Dora  the  other  day,'  she  remarked, 
'  that  we  are  far  too  apt  to  judge  by  the  surface.  We  do  not  take 
enough  account  of  the  real  and  sterling  virtues — honesty,  kindness, 
hospitality ' 

Austell  cracked  his  egg. 

'  I  did  not  take  enough  account  of  the  effect  of  hospitality  last 
night,'  he  remarked,  '  because  I  ate  too  much  supper,  and  felt 
uncommonly  queer  when  1  woke  this  morning ' 

'  You  always  were  rather  greedy,  my  darling/  said  Lady  Austell 
softly,  scoring  one. 

*  I  know.  I  suppose  1  inherited  it  from  my  deli — I  mean, 
cerebral-haemorrhage  grandfather.  But  I  don't  drink.' 

This  brought  them  about  level.  Jim  proceeded  with  a  smart 
and  telling  stroke. 

'  I  refer  my — my  failures  to  my  grandfather,'  he  said, '  so  what- 
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ever  you  say  about  our  hosts,  dear  mother,  I  shall  consider  that  you 
are  only  speaking  of  their  previous  generations.  Their  hospitality 
is  unbounded,  their  kindness  prodigious,  but  I  asked  you  how  long 
you  could  stand  it  ?  Or  perhaps  the — the  polish,  the  culture,  the 
breeding  of  our  hosts  really  does  seem  to  you  beyond  question. 
Did  you  see  the  stuffed  crocodile-lizard  in  the  hall  ?  I  will  give  you 
one  for  your  birthday.' 

'  I  think  you  are  odiously  ungrateful,  Jim,'  she  said.  '  I  have 
got  them  to  take  Grote  for  seven  years  at  a  really  unheard-of  price, 
and  all  I  get  in  return  is  this.' 

Jim  opened  his  pale  weak  eyes  very  wide. 

'  What  have  I  done  ?  '  he  said.  '  I  have  only  agreed  with  you 
about  their  kindness,  and  asked  your  opinion  about  their  breeding.' 

'  You  are  sarcastic  and  backbiting,'  said  his  mother. 

'  Only  as  long  as  you  talk  such  dreadful  nonsense,  darling 
mother,'  he  said.  '  You  don't  indulge  in  rhapsodies  about  the 
honesty  of  your  housemaid.  Honesty  in  a  housemaid  is  a  far  finer 
quality  than  in  a  millionaire,  because  millionaires  are  not  tempted 
to  be  dishonest,  whereas  poor  people  like  housemaids  or  you  and 
me  are.  Really  I  only  wanted  to  have  a  pleasant  little  chat  about 
the  Osbornes,  only  you  will  make  it  serious,  and  insincere.  Let's 
be  natural.  I'll  begin.' 

He  took  one  of  his  mother's  crisp  hot  rolls,  and  buttered  it 
heavily. 

'  I  find  Mr.  and  Mrs.  0.  quite  delightful,'  he  said,  '  and  should 
have  told  you  so  long  ago  if  you  had  only  been  frank.  I  do  really. 
There  isn't  one  particle  of  humbug  about  them,  and  they  have  the 
perfect  ease  and  naturalness  of  good  breeding.' 

Lady  Austell  tossed  her  head. 

'  That  word  again,'  she  said.  '  You  seem  to  judge  everybody 
by  the  standard  of  a  certain  superficial  veneer,  which  you  call 
breeding.' 

'  I  know.  One  can't  help  it.  I  grant  you  that  lots  of  well-bred 
people  are  rude  and  greedy,  but  there  is  a  certain  way  of  being  rude 
and  greedy  which  is  all  right.  I'm  greedy,  so  was  the  Cerebral 
grandpapa,  only  he  was  a  gentleman  and  so  am  I.  I'm  rude :  I 
don't  get  up  when  you  come  into  the  room  and  open  the  door  for 
you,  and  shut  the  window.  Claude— brother  Claude— does  all 
these  things,  and  yet  he's  a  cad.' 

'  I  consider  Claude  a  perfect  gentleman,'  said  Lady  Austell  with 
finality. 
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'  I  know  :  that  "  perfect  "  spoils  it  all,'  said  Jim  meditatively. 
'  Now  Mr.  Osborne  is  a  frank  cad — that's  how  1  put  it— and  Claude 
a  subtle  one.  That's  why  I  can't  stand  him.' 

'  I  dare  say  you'll  do  your  best  to  live  on  him,'  said  Lady  Austell. 

'  Certainly  ;  though  1  shall  probably  succeed  without  doing  my 
best.  It  will  be  quite  easy,  I  expect.' 

'  And  do  you  think  that  is  a  gentlemanly  thing  to  do  ? '  asked 
his  mother,  '  when  behind  his  back  you  call  him  a  subtle  cad  ? ' 

'  Oh  yes,  quite,  though  no  perfect  gentleman  would  dream  of 
doing  it.  I  think  Claude  has  masses  of  good  points  :  he  simply 
bristles  with  them,  but  he  gives  one  such  shocks.  He  goes  on 
swimmingly  for  a  time,  and  then  suddenly  says  that  somebody  is 
"  noble-looking,"  or  that  the  carpet  is  "  tasteful  "  or  "  superior." 
Now  Mr.  Osborne  doesn't  give  one  shocks  :  you  know  what  to 
expect,  and  you  get  it  all  the  time.' 

Lady  Austell  thought  this  over  for  a  moment :  though  Austell 
was  quite  unsatisfactory  in  almost  all  ways  of  life,  it  was  impossible 
to  regard  him  as  a  fool,  and  he  had  the  most  amazing  way  of  being 
right.  Certainly  this  view  of  the  frank  cad  and  the  subtle  cad  had 
an  air  of  intense  probability  about  it,  but  it  was  one  of  those  things 
which  his  mother  habitually  chose  to  ignore  and  if  necessary  deny 
the  existence  of. 

'  I  hope  you  will  not  say  any  of  those  ridiculous  things  to  Dora,' 
she  remarked. 

'  Ah  :  then  it  is  just  because  they  are  not  ridiculous  that  you 
wish  me  to  leave  them  unsaid.  If  they  were  ridiculous  you  would 
not  mind ' 

Jim  waited  a  second  to  give  his  mother  time  to  contradict  this  if 
she  felt  disposed.  Apparently  she  did  not,  and  he  interrupted  her 
consenting  silence. 

'  I  shall  not  say  them  to  Dora,  I  promise  you,'  he  said,  '  because, 
in  case  they  had  not  occurred  to  her,  she  might  see  the  truth  of 
them,  and  it  might  put  her  off.  That  would  damage  my  chances  of 
living  on  him.  It  would  be  very  foolish  of  me.  Besides,  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  Dora — I  like  Dora.  But  my  saying  these  things  to 
her  is  superfluous,  I  am  afraid.  She  sees  them  all  perfectly,  though 
to  you  they  apparently  seem  ridiculous.  Or  am  I  wrong,  mother, 
and  do  you  only  pretend  to  think  them  ridiculous  ?  ' 

Lady  Austell  felt  she  could  fight  a  little  on  this  ground. 

*  They  seem  to  me  quite  ridiculous  in  so  far  as  they  apply  to 
Dora,'  she  said.  '  She  is  deeply  in  love  with  him,  dear  child,  and  do 
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you  suppose  that  she  stops  to  consider  whether  he  says  "  tasteful  " 
or  not  ?  ' 

Jim  smiled  with  faint  malice. 

'  No,  she  does  not  stop  to  consider  whether  he  says  it  or  not,' 
he  replied, '  because  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  he  does.  But  when  he 
does,  she  pauses.  Not  for  long,  but  just  for  a  second.  She  doesn't 
exactly  wince,  not  a  whole  wince  at  least,  but  just  a  little  bit  of  one. 
You  can't  help  it  if  you  are  not  accustomed  to  it.  If  I  was  going 
to  marry  Mrs.  Osborne,  I  should  wince  a  little  now  and  then.  I  don't 
in  the  least  wonder  that  she's  in  love  with  him.  I  wish  you  would 
find  me  a  girl,  who  would  marry  me,  as  handsome  and  rich  as 
Claude.  The  only  thing  is ' 

Jim  had  finished  breakfast,  and  was  going  slowly  round  the 
room  looking  at  the  furniture.  He  paused  in  front  of  a  saddlebag 
divan  with  his  head  on  one  side. 

'  The  only  thing  is  that  though  she  may  get  accustomed  to 
"  tasteful,"  she  may  also  get  accustomed  to  his  extraordinary  good 
looks.  Of  course,  then  there's  the  money  to  fall  back  upon. 
I  don't  think  I  should  ever  get  accustomed  to  so  much.  What  is — 
is  Uncle  Alfred  going  to  allow  him  on  his  marriage  ? ' 

'  Fifteen  thousand  a  year,  I  believe,'  said  Lady  Austell  gently, 
as  if  mentioning  some  departed  friend. 

Jim  gave  a  little  sigh  in  the  same  style.  He  had  a  dreadfully 
inconvenient  memory,  and  remembered  that  the  original  sum 
suggested  was  twelve  thousand,  which  his  mother  had  thought 
decent  but  not  creditable.  There  was  no  doubt,  so  he  framed  the 
transaction  to  himself,  that  she  had  '  screwed  this  up '  to  fifteen. 
So  he  sighed  appreciatively,  and  his  comment  that  followed  was  of 
the  nature  of  a  testimonial. 

'  When  I  marry  I  shall  leave  the  question  of  settlements  com- 
pletely in  your  hands,  if  you  will  allow  me,'  he  said.  '  I  think  you 
are  too  clever  for  anybody.' 

It  was  not  once  or  twice,  but  many  times,  that  Lady  Austell  had 
told  her  son  the  complete  truth  in  answer  to  some  question  of  his,  and 
when  she  had  said  '  fifteen  thousand,  I  believe,'  it  was  only  reason- 
able to  expect  that  the  answer  would  be  satisfactory.  But  Jim 
always  remembered  something  else,  and  his  memory  was  terribly 
good.  It  was  not  that  he  considered  twelve  thousand  a  poor  sum : 
he  only  recalled  to  his  mother's  mind  the  fact  that  she  had  success- 
fully suggested  fifteen.  And  he  had  not  openly  stated  the  fact : 
he  had  merely  requested  her  kindly  aid  with  regard  to  his  own 
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marriage  settlements,  if  there  were  ever  to  be  any.  That  should 
have  been  to  her  a  completely  gratifying  request ;  as  it  was,  it  left 
her  with  the  sense  of  having  been  found  out.  The  complete  correct- 
ness of  this  impression  was  shown  by  AustelTs  next  words. 

'  I  think  you  have  been  fearfully  brilliant  about  it,'  he  said, '  and 
I  am  sure  you  have  made  them  all  think  that  you  considered  fifteen 
thousand  far  too  much.  Do  tell  me  :  didn't  you  say  that  you 
thought  it  was  a  great  responsibility  for  so  young  a  couple  to  be — 
to  be  stewards  of  so  much  wealth  ?  Lord,  how  I  wish  somebody 
would  make  me  a  steward.  Come  in.' 

Somebody  had  tapped  at  the  door,  and  to  tell  the  truth  Lady 
Austell  was  not  very  sorry  to  have  an  interruption,  for  she  had 
actually  used  the  words  that  Jim  had  conjectured  in  a  little  talk 
with  Mr.  Osborne  and  his  brother  in  which  settlements  were  very 
genteelly  and  distantly  alluded  to.  But  there  had  been  a  distinct 
twinkle  in  Alfred's  eye  at  his  point,  and  she  did  not  want  more  cross- 
examinations.  The  interruption,  therefore,  was  welcome. 

Mrs.  Osborne  entered,  looking  hot  and  pleased.  Jim  at  this 
moment  was  looking  at  a  large  engraving  of  Landseer's  '  Monarch  of 
the  Glen '  (part  of  the  No.  1  white  boudoir  set)  in  an  angle  of  the 
room  parallel  to  the  door,  and  she  did  not  at  once  see  him. 

'  Good  morning,  Lady  Austell,'  she  said.  '  I  thought  1  would 
just  step  up  and  see  what  you  would  fancy  doing  this  beautiful 
day.  There's  some  of  the  party  going  to  motor  over  to 
Pevensey ' 

Mrs.  Osborne  caught  sight  of  Jim,  and  gave  a  faint  scream. 

'  And  I'm  sure  if  1  don't  beg  your  pardon,  Lord  Austell,'  she  said 
with  averted  head,  '  for  I  never  guessed  you  were  here  paying  a 
morning  visit  to  your  mamma  in  your  bath-wrapper.  But  I 
thought  somebody  said  "  Come  in,"  for  1  always  tap  at  every  door 
now,  or  clear  my  throat  to  give  warning,  with  so  many  lovers 
about,  bless  them.' 

'  Yes,  I  said  "  Come  in,"  '  said  Austell.  '  Mayn't  I  come  and 
talk  to  you  and  my  mother  ?  1  thought  my  dressing-bath  wrapper 
was  rather  smart.' 

It  was  rather,  being  of  blue  silk,  new  and  unpaid  for,  and  with 
Mrs.  Osborne's  permission  he  joined  them.  It  had  given  her  quite 
a  turn  for  a  moment  to  find  that  she  had  intruded  on  an  Earl  in  his 
dressing-gown,  but  she  rapidly  recovered. 

'  Why,  it's  beautiful,'  she  said,  '  and  such  a  figure  as  Mr.  0.  is 
in  his  old  green  padded  wrapper  as  hardly  comes  to  his  knees  !  It 
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was  the  thought  of  that  that  gave  me  such  a  turn  at  finding  a 
gentleman  in  his  dressing-gown.  But  I'm  sure  I  needn't  have 
minded.  And  what  will  you  be  thinking  of  doing,  Lord  Austell  ? 
It's  Liberty  Hall,  as  Mr.  0.  and  I  always  tell  our  guests,  and  the 
more  they  say  what  they  like  to  do  the  better  we're  pleased.' 

Lady  Austell  had  lit  a  cigarette  just  before  Mrs.  Osborne's 
entrance,  and,  still  looking  at  her,  with  her  usual  bereaved,  regretful 
smile,  was  making  efforts  to  pass  it  to  Jim  behind  the  shelter  of  the 
table.  He  observed  this,  and  with  a  stealthy  movement  took  it 
from  her,  for  though  they  exposed  each  other  in  private  they  were 
firm  allies  in  the  presence  of  others. 

'  I've  been  having  such  a  scolding  from  my  mother,'  he  said, '  for 
smoking  in  here,  but  I  told  her  you  were  far  too  good-natured  to 
mind.  Have  I  done  very  wrong  ?  ' 

Mrs.  Osborne  beamed. 

'  And  me  just  saying  that  the  more  our  guests  pleased  them- 
selves the  better  we  were  pleased  ! '  she  exclaimed.  '  Well,  what  is 
it  to  be,  Lady  Austell  ?  A  drive  to  Pevensey,  with  Sir  Thomas 
and  Mrs.  Percy,  and  I'm  sure  there'll  be  no  difficulty  about  getting 
another  gentleman  when  it's  known  as  you  are  going,  or  a  stroll  or 
what  not,  and  a  bit  of  lunch  quietly  at  home,  and  maybe  a  drive 
afterwards  ?  Give  it  a  name,  Lady  Austell,  and  it's  settled.' 

Lady  Austell  turned  one  glance  of  gratitude  at  her  son,  and 
continued  to  smile  at  her  hostess. 

*  You  are  too  kind,'  she  said,  '  but  as  I've  just  been  telling 
Austell,  what  I  should  really  like  to  do  best  would  be  to  spend  the 
morning  quietly  by  myself,  going  over  the  dear  old  place  again. 
And  then  may  we  see  how  the  afternoon  turns  out  ? ' 

This  pathetic  mention  of  the  '  dear  old  place,'  though  dilapi- 
dated old  barrack  would  have  been  a  far  more  accurate  description 
of  Grote  as  it  was,  made  Mrs.  Osborne  feel  quite  apologetic.  She 
spoke  to  her  husband  about  it  afterwards.  '  I  assure  you,  my  dear,' 
she  said,  '  to  see  her  sitting  there  with  that  sad  smile  it  was  quite 
touching,  as  if  it  ought  to  have  been  she  who  asked  me  what  I  would 
fancy  doing.  Well,  it's  one  up  and  another  down  in  this  world,  and 
after  all  we've  done  something  in  taking  the  place  off  their  hands, 
and  putting  a  stick  or  two  of  furniture  in  it,  and  keeping  the  rain 
out.  And  the  white  boudoir  suite,  it  looks  beautiful :  I  hadn't  seen 
it  since  they  put  it  in.' 

*  Well,  I'm  sure  the  oftener  Lady  A.  favours  us  with  her  visits, 
the  more  we  shall  be  pleased,'  said  Mr.  Osborne.     '  And  we  give 
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them  a  rattling  good  rent  for  it,  my  dear,  when  all's  said  and  done. 
Why,  there's  the  motor  coming  round  now,  and  the  clock  striking 
twelve  already.  Sir  Thomas  would  like  a  glass  of  sherry,  I'll  be 
bound,  before  his  long  drive.' 

'  And  I  must  see  cook,'  said  Mrs.  Osborne, '  and  half  the  morning 
gone  already.  Have  you  any  fancy  for  dinner  to-night,  my  dear  ? ' 

Mr.  Osborne  thought  for  a  moment. 

'  No,  peace  and  plenty,  my  dear,'  he  said, c  such  as  we've  always 
had,  Maria.  I  shall  be  in  for  lunch,  too.  Thank  God,  old  Claude 
doesn't  want  any  music  to-night.  We  was  hurried  away  from  table 
last  night,  and  I  think  Sir  Thomas  felt  he  hadn't  done  justice  to  my 
port :  '40,  Maria,  and  needs  a  lot  of  justice.  But  to-night  he  shall 
have  his  skin-full.' 

'  Well,  but  Claude  has  said  as  how  pleased  Dora  was  with  the 
music,'  said  Mrs.  Osborne,  '  and  we're  going  to  have  a  second  go 
this  evening.  You  can't  deny  them  their  music,  Mr.  0.' 

Mr.  Osborne  paused  on  his  way  to  the  door. 

'  Nor  I  don't  want  to,'  he  said,  '  though  myself,  I  hate  that 
scratching  sound.  But  last  night,  Mrs.  0.,  1  don't  mind  telling  you, 
what  with  young — young  Franklin  lighting  up  before  we'd  got  into 
the  wine  at  all,  and  Claude  and  he  leaving  the  room  to  join  the 
ladies,  and  I'm  sure  I  don't  wonder,  the  dining-room  was  a  sort  of 
Clapham  Junction.  And  you  telling  me  not  to  stop  too  long  there 
and  all !  To-night  give  us  time  to  sit  and  think,  and  if  Claude 
wants  his  concert,  God  bless  the  boy.  let  him  have  it.  But  let  it  be 
made  clear  that  those  who  want  their  wine  and  a  talk,  sit  and  have  it, 
and  don't  feel  they're  expected.  It's  little  I  drink  myself,  as  well  you 
know,  but  there's  Sir  Thomas,  who's  a  fish  for  his  liquor,  and  little 
harm  it  seems  to  do  him.  1  like  my  guests  to  have  what  they  want, 
Maria,  and  there's  no  reason  why  some  of  us  shouldn't  stay  quiet 
and  pass  the  bottle,  while  others  listen  to  them  fiddles.  That's  the 
way  we've  got  on,  old  lady,  by  giving  everybody  what  they  want, 
and  of  the  best  quality.  Well,  let's  do  so  still.  Those  that  care  to 
leave  the  table  this  evening,  let  them  leave,  but  don't  let  there  be 
any  pressure  on  such  as  like  to  remain.  Lord,  if  there's  Mrs.  Per 
not  coming  out  akeady  with  all  her  fallals  on  !  1  must  go  and  get 
Sir  Thomas  his  glass  of  sherry.' 

Mr.  Osborne  was  in  every  way  the  most  hospitable  of  men,  and 
he  would  have  felt  it  as  a  personal  disgrace  if  (as  never  happened) 
any  guest  of  his  had  not  all  the  wine  he  wanted,  even  as  he  would 
have  felt  it  a  personal  disgrace  if  any  guest  was  not  met  at  the 
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station,  or  did  not  have  sufficient  breakfast.  But  wine  to  his  mind 
was  something  of  quite  a  different  class  to  all  other  hospitalities, 
and  was  under  his  personal  control,  so  that  if  Sir  Thomas  liked  his 
drop  of  sherry  in  the  middle  of  the  morning,  Mr.  Osborne,  if  the 
sherry  decanter,  as  proved  to  be  the  case  this  morning,  was  empty, 
had  personally  to  go  down  to  the  cellar,  f  ollowed  by  Thoresby  with  a 
taper,  and  fish  out  from  the  bin  the  bottle  he  wanted.  Moreover,  ae 
the  motoring  party  had  finished  breakfast  nearly  two  hours  before, 
and  would  not  get  their  lunch  for  nearly  two  hours  after,  Mrs. 
Osborne  had  ordered  a  tray  of  the  more  sustaining  sorts  of  sand- 
wiches, a  cold  ham,  and  a  dish  or  two  of  fruit,  to  be  put  ready  in  the 
dining-room  to  fortify  them  for  their  drive ;  for  when  they  did  have 
lunch  it  would  only  be  a  cold  picnic  kind  of  lunch  which  they  carried 
with  them  in  a  huge  wicker  basket  like  a  coffin,  which  two  of  the 
resplendent  footmen  were  even  now  staggering  under,  and  bearing 
out  to  the  motor.  For  the  sake  of  good-fellowship  several  of  the 
party  who  were  not  going  on  this  prodigious  expedition  joined  the 
travellers  in  this  collation,  for,  as  Mr.  Osborne  said,  with  a  large  plate 
of  ham  in  front  of  him,  '  it  made  a  bit  of  a  break  in  the  morning  to 
have  a  mouthful  of  sherry  and  a  dry  biscuit.  Help  yourself,  Per, 
my  boy,  for  you're  the  guard  of  this  personally-conducted  tour, 
and  you'll  need  a  bite  of  something  before  you  get  your  lunch.' 

Jim  Austell  meantime  had  gone  back  to  his  room,  from  which 
he  ejected  two  flurried  housemaids  who  were  e/nptying  things  into 
each  other,  and  dressed  in  a  leisurely  manner.  He  found  a  letter 
or  two  on  his  dressing-table,  and  among  them  a  note  from  Mr. 
Osborne's  secretary  containing  an  extremely  satisfactory  cheque 
for  the  first  quarter's  rent  of  Grote,  and  with  great  promptitude  he 
despatched  it  to  his  bank.  Then,  coming  downstairs  and  out  on  to 
the  terrace,  he  found  Claude  rather  impatiently  waiting  for  the 
return  of  Dora,  who  had  strayed  off  after  breakfast  with  May 
Thurston,  and  challenged  him  to  a  game  of  croquet,  in  which  the 
two  were  still  engaged  when  the  girls  came  back  from  their  walk. 
They  refused  to  join,  and  May  went  into  the  house  while  Dora  drew 
a  chair  to  the  edge  of  the  ground  and  watched.  Jim,  wallowing  in 
the  remembrance  of  his  cheque,  had  proposed  a  sovereign  on  the 
game  and  Claude  had  accepted.  The  game,  therefore,  since  money 
was  concerned,  was  serious,  but  Dora,  not  knowing  this,  was  not. 
She  had  a  great  deal  to  say. 

'  I  think  Englishmen  are  perfect  butchers,'  she  said.  '  The 
whole  of  the  long  glade  is  simply  one  mass  of  the  most  heavenly 
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young  pheasants,  who  ran  to  us  in  flocks  to  be  fed.     Then  come 
October,  and   when  they  run  to  be  fed   you  shoot  them  in  th( 
eye.' 

'  There  you're  wrong,  Dora,'  said  Jim,  calmly  taking  aim,  '  yoi 
shoot  at  running  rabbits,  but  not ' 

*  Oh  well,  you  know  what  I  mean,  and  you  call  it  sport.     Thei 
that  serves  you  right,  Jim  ;  now  it's  Claude's  turn  and  he's  got  yoi 
Oh,  Claude,  what  a  beautiful  shot !     Wasn't  it  lucky  it  hit  the 
first,  if  it  hadn't  it  would  have  missed  blue  altogether.' 

Claude  did  not  reply :  even  though  it  was  Dora  who  was  talking, 
the  fact  that  at  the  present  moment  he  was  playing  a  game  over-rod* 
all  other  considerations.  He  would  have  much  preferred  to  stoj 
playing  the  game,  and  talk  to  her  instead,  but  since  that 
impossible  he  continued  to  be  entirely  absorbed  in  what  he  w< 
doing.  The  balls  (after  the  beautiful  shot)  were  well  placed  for 
break,  but  a  little  consideration  was  necessary.  Then  a  somewJ 
lengthy  and  faultless  exhibition  followed.  At  the  end  he  came  an( 
sat  down  on  the  grass  by  Dora. 

'  Not  a  bad  break,'  he  said,  '  I  shall  have  a  cigarette.' 

*  What  are  we  going  to  do  after  lunch  ? '  asked  she  gently, 
Jim  walked  off  to  the  far  end  of  the  ground. 

'  Just  exactly  whatever  you  like  so  long  as  we  do  it  by  ourselvc 
I  haven't  seen  you  all  the  morning.' 

'  I  know  ;  it's  been  beastly,'  said  she,  '  but  May's  a  dear,  you 
know,  and  she  wanted  to  talk  about  Harry,  and  I  rather  wanted 
talk  about  you,  so  we  both  talked  together,  and  I  can't  remember  a 
word  she  said.' 

Claude  was  lying  face  downwards  on  the  grass,  nursing  his 
match,  and  Dora  was  looking  at  the  short  hair  on  the  back  of  his 
neck.  Then  quickly  and  suddenly  she  looked  up. 

'  Oh,  Jim,  you  cheated,'  she  cried.  '  I  saw  you  move  that  ball 
with  your  foot.  What  a  brute  he  is  !  He  always  cheats  at  croquet, 
and  is  always  found  out.  I  don't  cheat :  I  only  lose  my  temper. 
Claude,  dear,  keep  an  eye  on  him.  Or  perhaps  you  cheat  too,  do 
you  ?  Oh,  what  a  heavenly  day !  Do  let's  go  on  the  lake  after 
you've  finished  your  game.  You  shall  row  and  steer,  and  I  shall 
encourage  you." 

Dora  passed  over  the  fact  of  Jim's  cheating  as  she  passed  over 
the  other  numerous  topics  of  her  conversation,  things  to  be  alluded 
to  and  left  behind,  and  Claude,  sitting  up  again  when  he  had  got  a 
light,  made  no  comment  whatever  on  it.  Jim  continued  to  play 
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calmly  and  correctly,  and  at  the  end  of  his  break  came  towards 
them,  leaving  an  unpromising  position. 

'  You  talk  more  rot  in  a  short  space  of  time  than  anyone  I  ever 
saw,'  he  remarked  to  Dora.  '  What  with  shooting  at  running 
pheasants  and  saying  I  cheat,  you  make  my  head  whirl.' 

'  Oh,  but  you  did,  I  saw  you,'  said  Dora  calmly.  '  Why  not 
grant  it  ? ' 

She  paused  a  moment  as  Claude  aimed,  and  then  continued  : 

'  Oh,  Claude,  what  bad  luck !  Or  did  it  hit  it  ?  I  almost  thought 
I  saw  it  tremble,  and  in  a  minute  I  shall  be  sure  of  it.' 

'  I  thought  it  hit,'  said  Jim. 

'No,  I'm  sure  it  didn't,'  said  Claude.  'Full  inch  between 
them.' 

The  game  was  over  in  a  couple  of  turns  after  this,  but  Dora, 
finding  it  hot  on  her  grassy  bank,  had  gone  down  to  sit  in  the  boat 
and  wait  for  Claude.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  game  he  produced 
a  sovereign  and  handed  it  to  Jim. 

'  You  gave  me  a  good  thrashing,'  he  said,  '  couldn't  get  in  but 
that  once.' 

'  Thanks.  Yes,  you  had  bad  luck  all  through.  I  say  .  .  . 
You're  satisfied  that  Dora  was  talking  nonsense  ?  ' 

'  About  what  ? ' 

'  When  she  said  I  cheated.  Of  course  I  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.' 

'  Why,  of  course  I'm  satisfied  if  you  tell  me  so,'  said  Claude. 
'  Are  you  coming  down  to  the  lake  ? ' 

'  Not  I.    Dora  would  hurl  me  overboard.' 

Claude  strolled  away,  and  Jim  walked  aimlessly  about,  taking 
shots  across  the  lawn  with  various  balls.  He  knew  perfectly  well 
that  he  had  cheated,  but  it  was  the  worst  luck  in  the  world  that 
Dora  had  looked  up  at  that  moment.  There  had  been  a  ball  quite 
close  to  his,  but  as  far  off  as  if  it  had  been  in  a  better  world  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  it  was  lying  neatly  and  inaccessibly  behind 
the  stump.  He  had  just  moved  it  with  his  foot  as  he  went  by, 
without,  so  he  told  himself,  more  than  half  meaning  to.  That 
was  quite  characteristic  of  him ;  he  but  rarely  fully  meant  that 
sort  of  thing ;  something  external  to  himself  seemed  to  suggest  a 
paltry  little  manoeuvre  of  this  kind,  and  he  yielded  to  it  in  an 
absent-minded  sort  of  way,  without  any  particular  intention. 
Had  the  game,  in  fact,  gone  on  without  attention  being  called  to 
it,  he  would  probably  have  nearly  forgotten  about  it  by  now. 
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But  Claude's  remark,  though  innocent  and  even  cordial  (con- 
sidering what  he  himself  privately  knew),  irritated  him  a  good  deal. 
Claude  had  said  that  of  course  he  was  satisfied  since  Jim  had  told 
him  so.  That  looked  as  if  he  would  not  have  been  satisfied  if  he 
had  not  been  told,  an  utterly  unjustifiable  attitude,  since  he  had 
never  given  Claude,  so  far  as  he  knew,  the  very  smallest  grounds 
for  supposing  that  he  himself  was  capable  of  cheating  at  croquet 
or  anything  else.  Perhaps  in  Sheffield  it  was  the  right  thing  to 
cheat,  and  at  the  end  of  the  game  everyone  who  had  not  cheated 
told  his  opponent  so,  who  then  kindly  accepted  his  word.  Claude 
would  find,  however,  that  among  the  sort  of  people  he  now  moved 
it  wasn't  correct  to  cheat,  in  fact  it  was  distinctly  advisable  not  to. 
Indeed,  in  a  very  few  minutes  Jim  felt  rather  as  if  Claude  had 
cheated,  and  he  was  himself  kind,  but  a  little  troubled  about  it. 

Then— he  felt  almost  ashamed  of  himself  for  dwelling  so  long 
on  so  small  an  incident — he  looked  at  the  matter  afresh.  He  had 
cheated,  and  pocketed  a  sovereign  probably  in  consequence.  That 
was  a  very  small  sum  of  money  to  cheat  for,  but  he  distinctly 
wished  that  it  had  not  occurred.  And  then  he  threw  down  again 
the  mallet  he  had  taken  up. 

'  Fact  is,  I'm  a  rotten  chap,'  he  said  to  himself,  and  there 
was  no  dissentient  voice  in  his  brain. 

Claude  meantime  had  gone  down  to  the  lake  after  Dora.  If  he 
had  been  obliged  to  give  his  thoughts  the  defmiteness  of  words, 
he  would  certainly  have  said  that  he  thought  the  whole  thing  rather 
odd,  but  then,  being  of  an  extremely  loyal  and  unsuspicious  nature, 
he  would  have  endorsed  his  remark  to  Jim,  that  his  word  was  quite 
sufficient,  and  have  turned  his  thoughts  resolutely  elsewhere.  He 
did  not  want  to  think  about  such  very  nasty  little  things  as  cheat- 
ing at  croquet,  whether  there  was  a  penny  or  a  sovereign  or  nothing 
at  all  on  the  game,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  examine  a  certain  doubt 
that  lurked  in  the  bottom  of  his  mind  as  to  whether  Dora  had  seen 
correctly  or  not.  The  doubt  was  in  the  shade  anyhow,  and  he  let 
it  lie  there.  But  if  anyone  had  told  him  (or  Jim  either)  that 
the  incident  was  a  trifling  and  microscopic  one,  both  would  have 
been  quite  right  to  deny  that.  It  was  true  that  a  game  only  and 
a  sovereign  were  concerned,  but  the  '  directing '  power  was  no 
less  important  a  personage  than  honour.  It  really  makes  a  great 
difference  in  the  daily  journey  through  life  if  that  charioteer  is 
at  his  post  or  not. 
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'  Sorry  for  keeping  you,  darling,'  he  said  to  Dora,  '  but  we  had 
to  finish  the  game.  It  didn't  take  long,  did  it  ?  I  got  my  head 
knocked  off.' 

Dora  had  already  established  herself,  and  he  pushed  out  through 
the  shallow  water,  where  the  weeds  trailed  whispering  fingers 
against  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  to  deeper  water. 

'  How  clever  of  you  to  screw  it  on  again  so  quick,'  said  she. 
'  Yes,  it's  quite  straight.  Oh,  Claude,  I've  been  thinking  such  a  lot 
since  I  left  you.  How  funny  it  is  how  little  tiny  things,  like  Jim's 
cheating  just  now,  suggest  such  a  lot  of  other  ones  not  at  all  tiny.' 

Claude  gave  a  little  short  uncomfortable  laugh. 

'  I  say,  darling,  do  you  know,'  he  said, '  if  I  were  you  I  shouldn't 
say  that  sort  of  thing  even  to  me.  He  didn't  cheat :  he  told  me  so. 
So  you  must  have  been  mistaken,  and  it's  an  awful  pity  to  let 
things  like  that  ever  be  talked  about.  But  let's  go  on  to  the  big 
things  which  it  (though  it  didn't  happen)  suggested.' 

Dora  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  these  excellent  moral 
reflections,  but  merely  waited  with  her  mouth  open  till  he  had 
finished  in  order  to  speak  again. 

'  Oh,  but  he  did,  he  did,'  she  cried.  '  I  saw  him  with  both 
eyes.  We  never  could  play  together  because  he  always  cheated 
and  I  always  lost  my  temper.  How  funny  of  him  not  to  confess.' 

Claude  did  not  reply  for  the  moment :  it  was  all  rather  uncom- 
fortable. 

*  Well,  now  for  the  big  things,'  he  said. 

'  Oh,  bother  the  big  things,'  said  Dora.  '  I  know  you  think 
I  am  wrong,  and  I'm  not.  I'm  never  wrong.  I'm  perfectly 
certain.' 

She  stopped  suddenly  and  leaned  over  the  side  of  the  boat, 
dabbling  her  hand  in  the  water.  She  saw  some  unuttered  trouble 
in  Claude's  face,  and  a  rather  dreadful  conjecture  occurred  to 
her. 

'  Claude,  you  weren't  playing  for  money,  were  you  ? '  she 
asked  in  a  low  voice. 

He  made  up  his  mind  in  a  moment  and  acted  with  prompti- 
tude. 

'  Good  gracious,  no,'  he  said.  '  What  will  you  be  suggesting 
next?' 

But  Dora  was  still  grave. 

'  Oh,  I  am  glad,'  she  said,  with  relief.  <  And  do  let's  talk  about 
something  else.  I  dare  say  I  was  quite  wrong  about  Jim  moving 
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that  ball.  Oh,  I  know  1  wasn't,'  she  cried.  '  It  was  only  a  game, 
you  see,  and  there  was  nothing  on  it,  and  oh,  poor  Jim,  you  see 
he  always  used  to  cheat.  It  was  just  the  same  at  billiards  ;  if  the 
balls  were  touching  he  used  to  go  on  before  he  really  looked  to  see 
if  they  were.  And  that  leads  on  to  the  big  things.' 

He  had  stopped  rowing,  and  with  the  impetus  which  the  boat 
had  acquired  in  those  vigorous  strokes  he  made  to  get  clear  of  the 
weeds  they  were  drifting  towards  the  little  island  in  the  centre 
of  the  lake,  where  the  swans  made  their  nests.  It  was  rimmed 
about  with  soft-branched  willows  that  trailed  yielding  boughs 
towards  the  water,  and  the  boat  glided  in  under  their  drooping 
fingers,  and  ran  on  to  a  soft  sandy  promontory,  where  it  beached 
its  bows,  while  the  enfolding  willow  gave  shade. 

'  Yes,  the  big  things,'  said  Dora.  '  It's  just  this,  darling. 
You've  got  heaps  of  attractions,  but  I'm  not  sure  that  one  of  your 
nicest  things  isn't  that  you  are  so  safe.  It  is  such  fun  being  able 
to  trust  a  person  quite  completely  and  entirely  and  know  one  is 
right  in  doing  so.  I  don't  believe  you  ever  scheme  or  make  plans. 
Mother  does,  and  Jim  does,  and  people  get  so  keen  on  their  plan 
that  other  things  get  rather  out  of  focus.  They  go — oh,  it's  like 
hounds  when  they  are  really  running  well :  they  don't  look  at  the 
scenery,  you  know.  They  put  their  dear  noses  down  and  follow, 
follow.  And  it's  all  because  of  money — no,  not  the  hounds,  don't 
be  so  foolish — but  it  is  an  advantage  not  to  want  to  bother  about 
money.  I  do  like  to  know  that  I  needn't  bother  any  more  at  all, 
and  that  if  I  want  to  take  a  cab  I  can.  Somebody — Pierre  Loti, 
I  think — said  it  must  be  exquisite  to  be  poor.  Well,  it  isn't.  It's 
far  more  exquisite  to  be  rich.  Of  course  I  had  great  fun  about 
trimming  a  hat  for  twopence,  and  making  it  look  as  if  it  came  from 
May's  shop — Biondonetti,  isn't  it  ? — but  really  I  should  much 
prefer  to  order  hats  direct.  Wouldn't  you  ? ' 

Claude  happened  to  be  hatless,  but  he  passed  his  hand  over 
his  head  instead,  as  if  to  recapture  the  sensation  of  ordering  hats. 

'  I  suppose  I  order  mine,'  he  said.  '  I'm  sure  I  never  made  one. 
I  shouldn't  know  how  to  set  about  it.' 

'  No,  darling,  you  don't  wear  two  feathers — and — nothing 
else.  A  hat  of  two  feathers  is  fearfully  smart.' 

'  Are  these  the  big  things  you  proposed  to  talk  about  ? '  asked 
Claude. 

'  No,  as  if  hats  mattered.  Oh,  Claude,  you're  moulting.  A 
short  black  hair !  And  there's  another  sticking  out.  May  I  pull  2 ' 
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He  bent  his  head  a  little  down  :  she  pulled,  and  he  screamed. 
The  hair  remained  where  it  was. 

'  And  is  that  a  big  thing  ?  '  asked  he  again. 

'  No,  donkey :  darling  donkey.  You  will  interrupt  so  about 
hats.  As  if  anybody  cared  where  you  got  your  hats,  and  you 
haven't  got  one.  How  did  you  lead  the  conversation  round  to 
hats  ?  Let's  see,  it  was  Austell  first,  and  then  .  .  .  then,  oh,  yes, 
I  said  you  were  safe.  And  now  I  think  I'll  go  on.  You  may  sit 
down  here,  if  you  like.  There's  room  for  us  both.  Let's  be  common , 
as  May  said  about — about  people  like  us,  the  other  day.  I  would 
change  hats  with  you,  if  you  had  one.  As  it  is— 

Dora  pulled  the  thick  black  curls. 

'  Oh,  I  wish  you  had  a  wig,'  she  said,  '  and  nobody  knew  but 
me.  I  shouldn't  mind,  and  everybody  would  say  what  beautiful 
hair  you  had,  and  I  should  know  it  wasn't  real,  and  shouldn't  tell. 
It  would  be  such  fun.  Then  some  day  you  would  annoy  me,  and 
I  should  tell  everybody  it  was  only  a  wig.  Claude,  when  I  am  old 
and  wrinkly  and  quite,  quite  ugly,  do  you  suppose  you  will  care 
the  least  little  bit  any  more  for  me  ?  Oh,  dear,  I  felt  so  extra- 
ordinarily gay  all  the  morning,  and  now  I've  gone  sad  all  in  a 
minute  !  Oh,  do  comfort  me  !  There  is  such  a  lot  of  grey  business 
in  life,  unless  one  dies  quite  young,  which  it  would  immensely 
annoy  me  to  do.  I  wonder  how  we  shall  stand  the  grey  business, 
you  and  I,  when  we  each  see  the  other  getting  older  and  more 
wrinkled  and  stiffer,  stiffer  not  only  in  limb,  and  that  is  bad  enough, 
but  stiffer  in  mind,  which  is  infinitely  worse.  No,  don't  look  at 
me  like  that,  but  sit  up  and  be  sensible.  It  has  got  to  be  faced.' 

Unconsciously,  or  at  the  most  half-consciously,  she  was  sounding 
him  ;  she  knew  quite  well  that  there  were  beautiful  things  to  be 
said  and  said  truly  about  what  she  had  called  the  grey  business 
of  life,  and  she  wondered,  longing  that  it  might  be  so,  whether 
there  was  within  him  that  divine  alchemy  which  could  see  how  the 
grey  could  be  changed  into  gold.  Never  had  she  felt  his  physical 
charm  so  potent  as  now,  when  he  sat  up  obedient  to  her  orders 
and  leaned  forward  towards  her,  with  a  look,  a  little  puzzled,  a 
little  baffled,  in  his  eyes.  Almost  she  was  tempted  to  say  to  him, 
'Oh,  it  doesn't  matter,  nothing  matters  beside  this  exquisite  day 
and  you — you,  as  I  know  you  already,'  but  some  very  deep-lying 
vein  of  curiosity  wholly  feminine,  and  very  largely  loving,  made 
her  not  interrupt  her  own  question,  but  wait,  with  just  a  touch  of 
anxiety,  for  his  reply.  She  and  Claude,  she  felt,  would  have  some 
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day  to  be  far  more  intimately  known  by  each  other  than  they  were 
now.  Of  him  she  knew  little  but  his  personal  beauty,  though  she 
felt  sure  that,  as  she  had  said  to  May,  he  was  good,  and,  as  she  had 
said  to  him,  that  he  was  safe.  And  of  her  she  guessed  that  he 
knew  no  more ;  that  he  loved  her  she  had  no  doubt,  but  she  felt 
that  she  had  shown  him  as  yet  but  little  beyond  that  which  all  the 
world  saw,  her  quick  and  eager  attitude  towards  life,  the  iridescent 
moods  of  her  effervescent  nature.  There  was  something  that  sat 
below  these,  her  real  self.  She  wanted  Claude  to  know  that,  even 
as  she  wanted  to  know  his  real  self. 

This  was  all  vague  to  her  though  real,  instinctive  rather  than 
describable,  and  flashed  but  momentarily  through  her  mind  as  she 
waited  for  his  reply.  But  that  reply  came  at  once  :  Claude  seemed 
to  find  no  difficulty  about  the  facing  of  the  grey  business. 

'  There's  no  cause  to  worry,'  he  said.  *  Just  look  at  Dad 
and  the  Mater !  Isn't  he  in  love  with  her  still  ?  And  I  expect 
what  you  call  the  grey  business  for  a  woman  cannot  begin  while 
her  husband  loves  her.  I  don't  suppose  either  of  them  ever  gave 
a  look,  so  to  say,  at  anybody  else.  Think  of  the  way  he  proposed 
her  health  last  night !  Not  much  grey  business  about  that ! 
Why,  it  was  as  if  she  was  his  best  girl  still,  and  that  he'd  just  come 
a-courting  her,  instead  of  their  having  been  married  over  thirty 
years.  And  she  is  his  best  girl  still,  just  as  you  will  ever  be  mine. 
And  as  for  her,  why  he's  her  man  still.  How's  that  for  the  grey 
business  ?  ' 

Dora  felt  one  dreadful  moment's  inclination  to  laugh.  She 
had  asked  for  a  sign  that  he  could  turn  the  grey  into  gold,  and 
for  reply  she  got  the  assurance  that  she  might  put  her  mind  at 
rest  with  the  thought  of  what  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osborne  were  to  each 
other  !  She  knew  that  for  that  moment  she  only  saw  the  ludicrous 
side  of  it,  and  that  a  very  real  and  solid  truth  was  firm  below  it, 
but  somehow  it  was  not  what  she  wanted.  She  wanted  ...  she 
hardly  knew  what,  but  something  of  the  spirit  of  romance  that 
triumphantly  refuses  to  acquiesce  in  the  literal  facts  of  life,  and 
sees  all  things  through  the  many-coloured  blaze  of  its  own  light. 
She  wanted  the  grey  business  laughed  at,  she  wanted  the  assurance 
that  she  could  never  grow  old,  given  with  a  lover's  superb  convic- 
tion, and  to  be  received  by  her  with  the  unquestioning  credulity 
of  a  child.  No  doubt  it  ought  to  have  been  very  comforting  to 
think  that  the  years  would  leave  them  with  the  very  warm  and 
comfortable  affection  which  '  Dad  and  the  Mater '  had  for  each 
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other,  and  she  ought  to  be  glad  that  Claude  felt  so  sure  of  that. 
But,  to  her  mind,  there  was  about  as  much  romance  in  it  as  in  a 
suet  pudding. 

He  saw  the  eagerness  die  from  her  face,  and  the  shadow  of  her 
disappointment  cross  it. 

'  And  what  is  it  now,  dear  ? '  he  asked. 

Dora  tossed  her  head  back,  a  trick  she  had  caught  from  him. 

'  It  isn't  anything  now,'  she  said,  '  it  all  concerns  years  that 
are  centuries  away.  I  think  it  was  foolish  of  me  to  ask  at  all.' 

'  I  don't  think  it  was  in  the  least,'  said  he.  '  You  said  it  had 
to  be  faced,  and  I  think  I've  given  it  a  facer,  at  least  the  example 
of  the  governor  and  the  mater  has.  Besides,  there  are  other  things 
that  will  colour  up  the  grey  matter — children,  we  hope,  sons  going 
to  school  and  daughters  growing  up.' 

Again  Dora  knew  that  he  spoke  with  excellent  sense,  but  again 
she  felt  that  it  was  not  sense  she  wanted  so  much  as  lovers' 
nonsense,  which  is  more  essentially  real  than  any  sense.  She 
wanted  something  airy,  romantic,  golden.  .  .  .  And  then  she 
looked  at  him  again,  and  her  wants  faded  from  her.  He  brought 
her  himself.  She  gave  a  little  sigh  and  raised  herself  till  her  face 
was  on  a  level  with  his. 

'  Oh  Claude,  I  should  be  a  donkey  if  I  was  not  content,'  she 
said. 

*  Lord,  there'd  be  a  pair  of  us  then,  if  I  wasn't,'  said  he. 

Sunday  succeeded,  and  breakfast  in  consequence  was  put  an 
hour  earlier  so  that  any  servant  in  the  house  could  go  to 
church.  Mr.  Osborne  himself,  though  the  day  was  already  of 
scorching  heat,  came  down  in  a  black  frock-coat  suit  of  broad- 
cloth, and  his  wife  rustled  in  black  satin.  It  was  clearly  expected 
that  all  their  guests  would  go  also,  for  at  half-past  ten  a  stream  of 
vehicles  drove  to  the  door  past  the  window  of  the  smoking-room. 

'  Got  to  start  early,'  said  he,  '  so  that  the  men  may  put  up  the 
cattle  and  come  too,  but  there's  no  call  for  you  gentlemen  to  put 
out  your  cigars.  The  ladies  won't  mind  a  whiff  of  tobacco  in  the 
open  air,  Sir  Thomas,  and  the  church  is  but  a  step  outside  the  Park 
gates,  so  that  you  can  sit  and  finish  there.  There  are  the  ladies 
assembling.  Time  to  go :  never  keep  the  fair  sex  waiting,  hey  ?  or 
else  the  most  indulgent  of  them  will  turn  a  cold  shoulder.' 

The  church,  as  Mr.  Osborne  had  said,  was  but  a  stone's-throw 
beyond  the  Park  gates,  and  as  they  all  arrived  at  twenty  minutes 
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to  eleven  there  was  time,  before  the  groaning  of  the  organ  sum- 
moned them  in,  to  have  a  turn  under  the  trees,  and  finish  the 
cigars  that  had  barely  been  begun. 

It  had  been  so  taken  for  granted  that  everybody  was  coming 
to  church  that  out  of  all  the  party  there  was  only  one  absentee, 
namely,  Austell,  to  whose  room  Mr.  Osborne  had  sent  with  in- 
quiries if  he  was  ready,  and  the  suggestion  to  send  back  the  motor 
for  him  if  he  was  not.  But  he  certainly  was  not  ready,  and  the 
motor  had  not  gone  back  for  him,  since  he  had  said  that  he  was 
not  very  well.  Otherwise  the  whole  of  the  party  was  there,  and  by 
degrees  strayed  into  church.  Mrs.  Osborne  had  gone  there  at  once 
from  the  carriage  with  Lady  Austell,  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
heat,  and  they  were  already  seated  in  the  big  square  family  pew 
which  belonged  to  the  house  when  the  others  began  to  come  in. 
Sir  Thomas  and  Mr.  Osborne  were  the  last,  because  they  had 
been  discussing  the  recent  rise  in  the  price  of  tin  up  till  the  last 
moment.  They  entered,  indeed,  so  shortly  before  the  procession 
of  four  choir  boys,  two  men  and  the  vicar,  that  Mr.  Osborne  had 
barely  time  to  sit  down  by  his  wife  in  the  place  she  always  kept 
for  him  next  her  in  church,  after  standing  up  and  putting  his  face 
in  his  hat,  before  he  had  to  stand  up  again.  Sir  Thomas  sat  next 
Lady  Austell.  The  two  looked  rather  like  a  codfish  in  conjunction 
with  a  withered  lily. 

The  pew  was  four-sided,  the  fourth  side  opening  into  the  body 
of  the  church  through  the  easternmost  of  the  arches  of  the  south 
aisle.  In  the  centre  of  it  was  a  very  beautiful  alabaster  monument 
to  the  first  Earl  and  his  wife,  while  the  window  was  of  exquisite 
early  German  glass  to  the  memory  of  the  second.  Elsewhere  in 
numbers  round  the  walls  were  other  smaller  tablets,  some  bearing 
medallions,  others  merely  catalogues  of  the  cardinal  virtues  with 
which  the  deceased  were  blessed,  but  the  whole  place  was  historical, 
established.  And  here  this  morning  sat  Mr.  Osborne  and  his 
family  and  friends,  among  whom  was  Lady  Austell  and  her  daughter, 
who  was  going  to  join  together  the  two  families.  She  sat  just 
opposite  Claude,  and  of  them  all,  he  alone  to  the  most  observant 
eye  was  ambiguous.  He  might  as  well,  so  far  as  appearance  went, 
have  been  of  the  Austells  as  of  the  Osbornes. 

Dora,  it  was  to  be  feared,  was  not  very  attentive,  and  her  face 
wore  that  peculiarly  rapt  look  which,  as  May  Thurston  had  once 
told  her,  was  a  certain  indication  that  she  was  not  thinking  about 
what  was  going  on.  As  far  as  the  service  of  the  church  went  that 
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was  true  ;  she  was  completely  occupied  with  the  occupants  of  the 
pew.  The  sermon  was  in  progress,  and  her  mother  sat  with  eyes 
mournfully  fixed  on  the  Elizabethan  monument  in  the  centre,  just 
as  if  the  first  Earl  had  been  her  husband,  while  next  her  Sir  Thomas 
had  his  eyes  fixed  on  nothing  at  all,  for  they  were  tightly  closed. 
His  wife,  next  to  him,  but  round  the  corner,  made  futile  little 
attempts  to  rouse  him  to  consciousness  again,  by  pretending  to 
put  her  parasol  in  a  more  convenient  place,  so  that  it  should  incident- 
ally hit  his  foot.  This,  eventually,  she  succeeded  in  doing,  and  he 
opened  one  eye  and  rolled  it  drowsily  and  reproachfully  at  Lady 
Austell,  as  if  she  had  interrupted  some  celestial  reverie.  Then 
he  closed  it  again. 

Claude,  as  Dora  felt,  had  observed  this,  and  was  looking  at 
her,  so  she  passed  over  him,  for  fear  of  catching  his  eye,  and  went 
on  to  Uncle  Alfred,  who  sat  next  him.  He  was  closely  wrapped  up 
in  a  shawl  that  went  over  his  shoulders,  and  a  certain  stealthy 
movement  of  his  lower  jaw  caused  her  to  suspect  that  he  was  eating 
some  sort  of  lozenge.  Then  came  Mrs.  Osborne :  Dora  could 
hear  her  rather  tight  satin  bodice  creak  to  her  breathing.  She  had 
the  Bible  in  which  she  had  verified  the  text  open  on  her  lap,  and 
she  was  listening  intently  to  the  sermon,  which  was  clearly  to  her 
mind,  for  her  plump,  pleasant  face  was  smiling,  and  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  preacher  were  a  little  dim  :  her  smile  was  clearly  one  of  those 
smiles  of  very  simple  happiness  which  are  allied  to  tenderness  and 
tears.  And  then  Dora  focussed  her  ear  and  heard  what  was  being 
said : 

'  So  this  earthly  love  of  ours,'  said  the  preacher, '  is  of  the  same 
immortal  quality.  Years  do  not  dim  it :  it  seems  but  to  grow 
stronger  and  brighter  as  the  mere  purely  physical  part  of  it ' 

And  then  Dora's  eye  was  focussed  again  by  a  movement  on  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Osborne,  and  her  ear  lost  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Mrs. 
Osborne  gave  a  great  sigh  and  her  dress  a  great  creak,  and  simul- 
taneously she  took  away  the  hand  that  was  supporting  the  Bible 
in  which  she  had  verified  the  text,  so  that  it  slid  off  the  short  and 
steeply-inclined  plane  between  her  body  and  her  knee,  and  fell 
face  downwards  on  the  floor.  She  did  not  heed  this  :  she  laid  her 
hand,  waking  kaleidoscopic  colours  in  her  rings  as  she  moved  it,  on 
the  hand  of  her  husband,  who  sat  next  her. 

He,  too,  had  been  following  the  sermon  with  evident  pleasure, 
and  it  was  hard  to  say  to  which  of  them  the  movement  came  first. 
For  within  the  same  fraction  of  a  second  his  hand  also  let  fall  the 
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silk  hat  which  he  had  already  gathered  up  in  anticipation  of  the 
conclusion,  and  in  the  same  instant  of  time  it  was  seeking  hers. 
His  head  turned  also  to  her,  as  hers  to  him,  and  a  whispered  word 
passed  between  them.  Then  they  smiled,  each  to  the  other,  and 
the  second  whisper  was  audible  right  across  the  monument  of 
Francis  first  Earl,  to  Dora,  where  she  sat  opposite  to  them. 

'  Maria,  my  dear,'  whispered  Mr.  Osborne,  '  if  that  isn't  nice  ! ' 

Then  Mrs.  Osborne's  belated  consciousness  awoke  ;  she  with- 
drew her  hand  and  picked  up  her  Bible. 

Mr.  Osborne's  instinct  in  taking  up  his  hat  had  been  quite 
correct :  the  Doxology  followed,  and  a  hymn  was  given  out.  He 
and  his  wife,  so  it  was  clear  to  Dora,  had  no  consciousness  except 
for  each  other  and  the  hymn.  She  was  the  first  to  find  it  in  her 
hymn-book,  while  he  still  fumbled  with  his  glasses,  and  when  they 
all  stood  up  he  shared  the  book  with  her,  and  put  down  his  own. 

Then  the  organ  indicated  the  first  lines  of  the  tune,  and  again 
the  two  smiled  at  each  other,  for  it  was  a  favourite,  as  it  had  been 
sung  at  the  service  for  the  dedication  of  the  church  in  Sheffield. 
They  both  remembered  that,  but  that  did  not  wholly  account  for 
their  pleasure  :  it  had  been  a  favourite  long  before. 

Mrs.  Osborne  sang  what  is  commonly  called  '  second.'  That  is 
to  say,  she  made  sounds  about  a  third  below  the  air.  Mr.  Osborne 
sang  bass.  That  is  to  say  he  sang  the  air  an  octave  or  thereabouts 
below  the  treble.  They  both  sang  very  loudly,  so  also  did  Percy, 
so  also  did  Mrs.  Per,  who  sang  a  real  alto. 

And  then  without  reason  Dora's  eyes  grew  suddenly  dim. 
In  the  last  verse  Mrs.  Osborne  closed  the  large  gilt-edged  hymn- 
book  with  tunes,  and  looked  at  her  husband.  He  moistened  his 
lips  as  the  last  verse  began  and  coughed  once.  Then  Mrs.  Osborne's 
rings  again  caught  the  light  as  she  sought  her  husband's  hand. 
And  she  started  fortissimo,  a  shade  before  anybody  else : 

'And  so  through  all  the  length  of  days ' 

Mr.  Osborne  did  not  sing  :  his  fat  fingers  closed  on  his  wife's 
rings,  and  he  listened  to  her.  He  would  not  have  listened  thus  to 
Melba.  He  would  not  have  been  so  completely  absorbed  if  the 
seraphim  had  sung  to  him. 

And  then  finally  Dora  looked  at  Claude.  She  thought  she 
understood  a  little  more.  But  she  only  saw  a  little  more. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  III. 

'  MR.  DELAINE,  sir  ? ' 

The  gentleman  so  addressed  turned  to  see  the  substantial  form 
of  Simpson  at  his  elbow.  They  were  both  standing  in  the  spacious 
hall  of  the  C.P.R.  Hotel  adjoining  the  station  at  Winnipeg. 

'  Her  ladyship,  sir,  asked  me  to  tell  you  she  would  be  down 
directly.  And  would  you  please  wait  for  her,  and  take  her  to  see 
the  place  where  the  emigrants  come.  She  doesn't  think  Mr. 
Gaddesden  will  be  down  till  luncheon- time.' 

Arthur  Delaine  thanked  the  speaker  for  her  information,  and 
then  sat  down  in  a  comfortable  corner, '  Times  '  in  hand,  to  wait  for 
Lady  Merton. 

She  and  her  brother  had  arrived,  he  understood,  in  the  early 
hours  at  Winnipeg,  after  the  agitations  and  perils  of  the  sink-hole. 
Philip  had  gone  at  once  to  bed  and  to  slumber.  Lady  Merton  would 
soon,  it  seemed,  be  ready  for  anything  that  Winnipeg  might  have 
to  show  her. 

The  new  comer  had  time,  however,  to  realise  and  enjoy  a 
pleasant  expectancy  before  she  appeared.  He  was  apparently 
occupied  with  the  '  Times,'  but  in  reality  he  was  very  conscious  all 
the  time  of  his  own  affairs  and  of  a  certain  crisis  to  which,  in  his  own 
belief,  he  had  now  brought  them.  In  the  first  place,  he  could  not 
get  over  his  astonishment  at  finding  himself  where  he  was.  The 
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very  aspect  of  the  Winnipeg  hotel,  as  he  looked  curiously  round  it, 
seemed  to  prove  to  him  both  the  seriousness  of  certain  plans  and 
intentions  of  his  own,  and  the  unusual  decision  with  which  he  had 
been  pursuing  them. 

For  undoubtedly,  of  his  own  accord,  and  for  mere  travellers' 
reasons,  he  would  not  at  this  moment  be  travelling  in  Canada.  The 
old  world  was  enough  for  him ;  and  neither  in  the  States  nor  in 
Canada  had  he  so  far  seen  anything  which  would  of  itself  have 
drawn  him  away  from  his  Cumberland  house,  his  classical  library, 
his  pets,  his  friends  and  correspondents,  his  old  servants,  and  all  the 
other  items  in  a  comely  and  dignified  way  of  life. 

He  was  just  forty  and  unmarried,  a  man  of  old  family,  easy 
disposition,  and  classical  tastes.  He  had  been  for  a  time  member 
of  Parliament  for  one  of  the  old  Universities,  and  he  was  now 
engaged  on  a  verse  translation  of  certain  books  of  the  Odyssey. 
That  this  particular  labour  had  been  undertaken  before  did  not 
trouble  him.  It  was  in  fact  his  delight  to  feel  himself  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  tradition — at  once  the  successor  and  progenitor  of  scholars. 
Not  that  his  scholarship  was  anything  illustrious  or  profound. 
Neither  as  poet  nor  Hellenist  would  he  ever  leave  any  great  mark 
behind  him ;  but  where  other  men  talk  of  '  the  household  of  faith,' 
he  might  have  talked  rather  of  '  the  household  of  letters,'  and  would 
have  seen  himself  as  a  warm  and  familiar  sitter  by  its  hearth.  A 
new  edition  of  some  favourite  classic ;  his  weekly  '  Athenaeum ' ; 
occasional  correspondence  with  a  French  or  Italian  scholar, — (he  did 
not  read  German,  and  disliked  the  race) — these  were  his  pleasures. 
For  the  rest  he  was  the  landlord  of  a  considerable  estate,  as 
much  of  a  sportsman  as  his  position  required,  and  his  Conservative 
politics  did  not  include  any  sympathy  for  the  more  revolutionary 
doctrines — economic  or  social — which  seemed  to  him  to  be  corrupt- 
ing his  party.  In  his  youth,  before  the  death  of  an  elder  brother, 
he  had  been  trained  as  a  doctor,  and  had  spent  some  time  in  a 
London  hospital.  In  no  case  would  he  ever  have  practised.  Before 
his  training  was  over  he  had  revolted  against  the  profession,  and 
against  the  *  ugliness,'  as  it  seemed  to  him,  of  the  matters  and 
topics  with  which  a  doctor  must  perforce  be  connected.  His 
elder  brother's  death,  which,  however,  he  sincerely  regretted,  had 
in  truth  solved  many  difficulties. 

In  person  he  was  moderately  tall,  with  dark  grizzled  hair, 
agreeable  features  and  a  moustache.  Among  his  aristocratic 
relations  whom  he  met  in  London,  the  men  thought  him  a  little 
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dishevelled  and  old-fashioned  ;  the  women  pronounced  him  interest- 
ing and  '  a  dear.'  His  manners  were  generally  admired,  except 
by  captious  persons  who  held  that  such  a  fact  was  of  itself 
enough  to  condemn  them  ;  and  he  was  welcome  in  many  English 
and  some  foreign  circles.  For  he  travelled  every  spring,  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  famous  places  of  Europe.  It  need  only 
be  added  that  he  had  a  somewhat  severe  taste  in  music,  and  could 
render  both  Bach  and  Handel  on  the  piano  with  success. 

His  property  was  only  some  six  miles  distant  from  Martindale 
Park,  the  Gaddesdens'  home.  During  the  preceding  winter  he  had 
become  a  frequent  visitor  at  Martindale,  while  Elizabeth  Merton  was 
staying  with  her  mother  and  brother,  and  a  little  ripple  of  talk  had 
begun  to  flow  through  the  district.  Delaine,  very  fastidious  where 
personal  dignity  was  concerned,  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  be 
either  watched  or  laughed  at.  He  would  have  liked  to  woo — always 
supposing  that  wooing  there  was  to  be — with  a  maximum  of  dignity 
and  privacy,  surrounded  by  a  friendly  but  not  a  forcing  atmo- 
sphere. But  Elizabeth  Merton  was  a  great  favourite  in  her  own 
neighbourhood,  and  people  became  impatient.  Was  it  to  be  a 
marriage  or  was  it  not  ? 

As  soon  as  he  felt  this  enquiry  in  the  air,  Mr.  Delaine  went 
abroad — abruptly — about  a  month  before  Elizabeth  and  her 
brother  started  for  Canada.  It  was  said  that  he  had  gone  to  Italy ; 
but  some  few  persons  knew  that  it  was  his  intention  to  start  from 
Genoa  for  the  United  States,  in  order  that  he  might  attend  a  cele- 
bration at  Harvard  University  in  honour  of  a  famous  French 
Hellenist,  who  had  covered  himself  with  glory  in  Delaine's  eyes 
by  identifying  a  number  of  real  sites  with  places  mentioned  in  the 
Odyssey.  Nobody,  however,  knew  but  himself,  that,  when  that 
was  done,  he  meant  to  join  the  brother  and  sister  on  part  of 
their  Canadian  journey,  and  that  he  hoped  thereby  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  Elizabeth  Merton  than  was  possible — for  a 
man  at  least  of  his  sensitiveness — under  the  eyes  of  an  inquisitive 
neighbourhood. 

For  this  step  Lady  Merton's  consent  was  of  course  necessary. 
He  had  accordingly  written  from  Boston  to  ask  if  it  would  be  agree- 
able to  them  that  he  should  go  with  them  through  the  Rockies. 
The  proposal  was  most  natural.  The  Delaines  and  Gaddesdens 
had  been  friends  for  many  years,  and  Arthur  Delaine  enjoyed  a 
special  fame  as  a  travelling  companion — easy,  accomplished  and 
well-informed. 

37—2 
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Nevertheless,  lie  waited  at  Boston  in  some  anxiety  for  Eliza- 
beth's answer.  When  it  came,  it  was  all  cordiality.  By  all  means 
let  him  go  with  them  to  the  Kockies.  They  could  not  unfortunately 
offer  him  sleeping  room  in  the  car.  But  by  day  Lady  Merton 
hoped  he  would  be  their  guest,  and  share  all  their  facilities  and 
splendours.  '  I  shall  be  so  glad  of  a  companion  for  Philip,  who 
is  rapidly  getting  strong  enough  to  give  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble.' 

That  was  how  she  put  it — how  she  must  put  it,  of  course.  He 
perfectly  understood  her. 

And  now  here  he  was,  sitting  in  the  C.P.R.  hotel  at  Winnipeg, 
at  a  time  of  year  when  he  was  generally  in  Paris  or  Home,  investi- 
gating the  latest  Greek  acquisitions  of  the  Louvre,  or  the  last 
excavation  in  the  Forum ;  picnicking  in  the  Campagna ;  making 
expeditions  to  Assisi  or  Subiaco ;  and  in  the  evenings  frequenting 
the  drawing-rooms  of  ministers  and  ambassadors. 

He  looked  up  presently  from  the  '  Times,'  and  at  the  street 
outside ;  the  new  and  raw  street,  with  its  large  commercial  buildings 
of  the  American  type,  its  tramcars  and  crowded  side- walks. 
The  muddy  roadway,  the  gaps  and  irregularities  in  the  street  fa9ade, 
the  windows  of  a  great  store  opposite,  displeased  his  eye.  The 
whole  scene  seemed  to  him  to  have  no  atmosphere.  As  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  it  said  nothing,  it  touched  nothing. 

What  was  it  he  was  to  be  taken  to  see  ?  Emigration  offices  ? 
He  resigned  himself,  with  a  smile.  The  prospect  made  him  all 
the  more  pleasantly  conscious  that  one  feeling,  and  one  feeling 
only,  could  possibly  have  brought  him  here. 

'  Ah !  there  you  are.' 

A  light  figure  hurried  towards  him,  and  he  rose  in  haste. 

But  Lady  Merton  was  intercepted  midway  by  a  tall  man,  quite 
unknown  to  Delaine. 

'  I  have  arranged  everything  for  three  o'clock,'  Said  the  inter- 
loper. '  You  are  sure  that  will  suit  you  ?  ' 

'  Perfectly  !    And  the  guests  ? ' 

'  Half-a-dozen,  about,  are  coming.'  George  Anderson  ran 
through  the  list,  and  Elizabeth  laughed  merrily,  while  extending 
her  hand  to  Delaine. 

'  How  amusing  !  A  party ! — and  I  don't  know  a  soul  in  Winni- 
peg. Arrived  this  morning — and  going  this  evening !  So  glad  to 
see  you,  Mr.  Arthur.  You  are  coming,  of  course  ? ' 

1  Where  ? '  said  Delaine,  bewildered. 
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'  To  my  tea,  this  afternoon.  Mr.  Anderson— Mr.  Delaine. 
Mr.  Anderson  has  most  kindly  arranged  a  perfectly  delightful  party  ! 
— in  our  car  this  afternoon.  We  are  to  go  and  see  a  great  farm 
belonging  to  some  friend  of  his,  about  twenty  miles  out — prize 
cattle  and  horses— that  kind  of  thing.  Isn't  it  good  of  him  ?  ' 

'  Charming  ! '  murmured  Delaine.  '  Charming !  '  His  gaze  ran 
over  the  figure  of  the  Canadian. 

'  Yerkes  of  course  will  give  us  tea,'  said  Elizabeth.  *  His  cakes 
are  a  strong  point '  :  she  turned  to  Anderson,  'And  we  may  really 
have  an  engine  ? ' 

'  Certainly.  We  shall  run  you  out  in  forty  minutes.  You  still 
wish  to  go  on  to-night  ? ' 

'  Philip  does.     Can  we  ? ' 

'  You  can  do  anything  you  wish,'  said  Anderson,  angling. 

Elizabeth  thanked  him,  and  they  chatted  a  little  more  about 
the  arrangements  and  guests  for  the  afternoon,  while  Delaine 
listened.  Who  on  earth  was  this  new  acquaintance  of  Lady 
Merton's  ?  Some  person  she  had  met  in  the  train  apparently, 
and  connected  with  the  C.P.R.  A  good-looking  fellow,  a  little 
too  sure  of  himself  ;  but  that  of  course  was  the  Colonial  fault. 

'  One  of  the  persons  coming  this  afternoon  is  an  old  Montreal 
fellow-student  of  mine,'  the  Canadian  was  saying.  *  He  is  going 
to  be  a  great  man  some  day.  But  if  you  get  him  to  talk,  you  won't 
like  his  opinions — I  thought  I'd  better  warn  you.' 

*  How  very  interesting  ! '  put  in  Delaine,  with  perhaps  excessive 
politeness.  '  What  sort  of  opinions  ?  Do  you  grow  any  Socialists  here  ?' 

Anderson  examined  the  speaker,  as  it  were  for  the  first  time. 

'  The  man  I  was  speaking  of  is  a  French-Canadian,'  he  said, 
rather  shortly,  '  and  a  Catholic.' 

'  The  very  man  I  want  to  see,'  cried  Elizabeth.  *  I  suppose  he 
hates  us  ? ' 

'  Who  ? — England  ?  Not  at  all.  He  loves  England— or  says  he 
does — and  hates  the  Empire.' 

'  "  Love  me,  love  my  Empire !  "  '  said  Elizabeth.  *  But,  I  see— 
I  am  not  to  talk  to  him  about  the  Boer  War,  or  contributing  to  the 
Navy?' 

'  Better  not,'  laughed  Anderson.  '  I  am  sure  he  will  want  to 
behave  himself  ;  but  he  sometimes  loses  his  head.' 

Elizabeth  sincerely  hoped  he  might  lose  it  at  her  party. 

'  We  want  as  much  Canada  as  possible,  don't  we  ? '  She  appealed 
to  Delaine. 
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'  To  see,  in  fact,  the  "  young  barbarians — all  at  play  !  "  '  said 
Anderson.  The  note  of  sarcasm  had  returned  to  his  clear  voice. 
He  stood,  one  hand  on  his  hip,  looking  down  on  Lady  Merton. 

'  Oh  ! '  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  protesting  ;  while  Delaine  was 
conscious  of  surprise  that  anyone  in  the  New  World  should  quote 
anything. 

Anderson  hastily  resumed.  '  No,  no.  I  know  you  are  most 
kind,  in  wishing  to  see  everything  you  can.' 

'  Why  else  should  one  come  to  the  Colonies  ? '  put  in  Delaine. 
Again  his  smile,  as  he  spoke,  was  a  little  overdone. 

'  Oh,  we  mustn't  talk  of  Colonies,'  cried  Elizabeth,  looking  at 
Anderson ;  '  Canada,  Mr.  Arthur,  doesn't  like  to  be  called  a  colony.' 

'  What  is  she,  then  ? '  asked  Delaine,  with  an  amused  shrug 
of  the  shoulders. 

'  She  is  a  nation  !  '  said  the  Canadian,  abruptly.  Then,  turning 
to  Lady  Merton,  he  rapidly  went  through  some  other  business 
arrangements  with  her. 

'  Three  o'clock  then  for  the  car.  For  this  morning  you  are 
provided  ? '  He  glanced  at  Delaine. 

Lady  Merton  replied  that  Mr.  Delaine  would  take  her  round  ; 
and  Anderson  bowed  and  departed. 

'  Who  is  he,  and  how  did  you  come  across  him  ?  '  asked  Delaine, 
as  they  stepped  into  the  street. 

Elizabeth  explained,  dwelling  with  enthusiasm  on  the  kindness 
and  ability  with  which  the  young  man,  since  their  acquaintance 
began,  had  made  himself  their  courier.  '  Philip,  you  know,  is  no 
use  at  all.  But  Mr.  Anderson  seems  to  know  everybody — gets 
everything  done.  Instead  of  sending  my  letters  round  this  morning 
he  telephoned  to  everybody  for  me.  And  everybody  is  coming. 
Isn't  it  too  kind  ?  You  know  it  is  for  Papa's  sake ' — she  explained 
eagerly — '  because  Canada  thinks  she  owes  him  something.' 

Delaine  suggested  that  perhaps  life  in  Winnipeg  was  monotonous, 
and  its  inhabitants  might  be  glad  of  distractions.  He  also  begged — 
with  a  slight  touch  of  acerbity — that  now  that  he  had  joined  them 
he  too  might  be  made  use  of. 

'  Ah  !  but  you  don't  know  the  country,'  said  Lady  Merton 
gently.  '  Don't  you  feel  that  we  must  get  the  natives  to  guide  us — 
to  put  us  in  the  way  ?  It  is  only  they  who  can  really  feel  the  poetry 
of  it  all.' 

Her  face  kindled.  Arthur  Delaine,  who  thought  that  her 
remark  was  one  of  the  foolish  exaggerations  of  nice  women,  was 
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none  the  less  conscious  as  she  made  it,  that  her  appearance  was 
charming — all  indeed  that  a  man  could  desire  in  a  wife.  Her 
simple  dress  of  white  linen,  her  black  hat,  her  lovely  eyes,  and  little 
pointed  chin,  the  bunch  of  white  trilliums  at  her  belt,  which  a  child 
in  the  emigrant  car  had  gathered  and  given  her  the  day  before — 
all  her  personal  possessions  and  accessories  seemed  to  him  per- 
fection. Yes ! — but  he  meant  to  go  slowly,  for  both  their  sakes. 
It  seemed  fitting  and  right,  however,  at  this  point  that  he  should 
express  his  great  pleasure  and  gratitude  in  being  allowed  to  join 
them.  Elizabeth  replied  simply,  without  any  embarrassment  that 
could  be  seen.  Yet  secretly  both  were  conscious  that  something 
was  on  its  trial,  and  that  more  was  in  front  of  them  than 
a  mere  journey  through  the  Rockies.  He  was  an  old  friend 
both  of  herself  and  her  family.  She  believed  him  to  be 
honourable,  upright,  affectionate.  He  was  of  the  same  world 
and  tradition  as  herself,  well  endowed,  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman. 
He  would  make  a  good  brother  for  Philip.  And  heretofore  she  had 
seen  him  on  ground  which  had  shown  him  to  advantage ;  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  during  a  winter  at  Rome— a  spring  at  Florence. 

Indeed,  as  they  strolled  about  Winnipeg,  he  talked  to  her  inces- 
santly about  persons  and  incidents  connected  with  the  spring  of  the 
year  before,  when  they  had  both  been  in  Rome. 

'  You  remember  that  delicious  day  at  Castel  Gandolfo  ? — on  the 
terrace  of  the  Villa  Barberini  ?  And  the  expedition  to  Horace's 
farm  ?  You  recollect  the  little  girl  there — the  daughter  of  the 
Dutch  Minister  ?  She's  married  an  American— a  very  good  fellow. 
They've  bought  an  old  villa  on  Monte  Mario.' 

And  so  on,  and  so  on.  The  dear  Italian  names  rolled  out,  and 
the  speaker  grew  more  and  more  animated  and  agreeable. 

Only,  unfortunately,  Elizabeth's  attention  failed  him.  A 
motor  car  had  been  lent  them  in  the  hospitable  Canadian  way; 
and  as  they  sped  through  and  about  the  city,  up  the  business  streets, 
round  the  park,  and  the  residential  suburb  rising  along  the 
Assiniboine,  as  they  plunged  through  seas  of  black  mud  to  look  at 
the  little  old-fashioned  Cathedral  of  St.  John,  with  its  graveyard 
recalling  the  earliest  days  of  the  settlement,  Lady  Merton  gradually 
ceased  even  to  pretend  to  listen  to  her  companion. 

'  They  have  found  some  extremely  jolly  things  lately  at  Porto 
D'Anzio — a  fine  torso — quite  Greek.' 

'  Have  they  ? '  said  Elizabeth,  absently—'  Have  they  ?— And  to 
think  that  in  1870,  just  a  year  or  two  before  my  father  and  mother 
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married,  there  was  nothing  here  but  an  outpost  in  the  wilderness  ! — 
a  few  scores  of  people !  One  just  hears  this  country  grow.'  She 
turned  pensively  away  from  the  tombstone  of  an  old  Scottish 
settler  in  the  shady  graveyard  of  St.  John. 

'  Ah  !  but  what  will  it  grow  to  ?  '  said  Delaine,  drily.  '  Is 
Winnipeg  going  to  be  interesting  ? — is  it  going  to  matter  ?  ' 

*  Come  and  look  at  the  Emigration  Offices,'  laughed  Elizabeth 
for  answer. 

And  he  found  himself  dragged  through  room  after  room  of  the 
great  building,  and  standing  by  while  Elizabeth,  guided  by  an 
official  who  seemed  to  hide  a  more  than  Franciscan  brotherliness 
under  the  aspects  of  a  canny  Scot,  and  helped  by  an  interpreter, 
made  her  way  into  the  groups  of  home-seekers  crowding  round  the 
clerks  and  counters  of  the  lower  room — English,  Americans, 
Swedes,  Dutchmen,  Galicians,  French  Canadians.  Some  men, 
indeed,  who  were  actually  hanging  over  maps,  listening  to  the 
directions  and  information  of  the  officials,  were  far  too  busy  to  talk 
to  tourists,  but  there  were  others  who  had  finished  their  business, 
or  were  still  waiting  their  turn,  and  among  them,  as  also  among  the 
women,  the  little  English  lady  found  many  willing  to  talk  to  her. 

And  what  courage,  what  vivacity  she  threw  into  the  business  ! 
Delaine,  who  had  seen  her  till  now  as  a  person  whose  natural 
reserve  was  rather  displayed  than  concealed  by  her  light  agreeable 
manner,  who  had  often  had  cause  to  wonder  where  and  what 
might  be  the  real  woman,  followed  her  from  group  to  group  in  a 
silent  astonishment.  Between  these  people — belonging  to  the 
primitive  earth-life — and  herself,  there  seemed  to  be  some  sudden 
intuitive  sympathy  which  bewildered  him  ;  whether  she  talked  to 
some  Yankee  farmer  from  the  Dakotas,  long-limbed,  Ian  tern- jawed, 
all  the  moisture  dried  out  of  him  by  hot  summers,  hard  winters,  and 
long  toil,  who  had  come  over  the  border  with  a  pocket  full  of  money, 
the  proceeds  of  prairie-farming  in  a  republic,  to  sink  it  all  joyfully 
in  a  new  venture  under  another  flag  ;  or  to  some  broad-shouldered 
English  youth  from  her  own  north  country ;  or  to  some  hunted 
Russian  from  the  Steppes,  in  whose  eyes  had  begun  to  dawn  the 
first  lights  of  liberty ;  or  to  the  dark-faced  Italians  and  French- 
men, to  whom  she  chattered  in  their  own  tongues. 

An  Indian  reserve  of  good  land  had  just  been  thrown  open  to 
settlers.  The  room  was  thronged.  But  Elizabeth  was  afraid  of 
no  one  ;  and  no  one  repulsed  her.  The  high  official  who  took  them 
through,  lingered  over  the  process,  busy  as  the  morning  was,  all  for 
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the  beaux  yeux  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  they  left  him  pondering  by  what 
legerdemain  he  could  possibly  so  manipulate  his  engagements  that 
afternoon  as  to  join  Lady  Merton's  tea-party. 

'  Well,  that  was  quite  interesting ! '  said  Delaine  as  they 
emerged. 

Elizabeth,  however,  would  certainly'  have  detected  the  per- 
f unctoriness  of  the  tone,  and  the  hypocrisy  of  the  speech,  had  she 
had  any  thoughts  to  spare. 

But  her  face  showed  her  absorbed. 

'  Isn't  it  amazing  I '  Her  tone  was  quiet,  her  eyes  on  the 
ground. 

'  Yet,  after  all,  the  world  has  seen  a  good  many  emigrations  in 
its  day  !  '  remarked  Delaine,  not  without  irritation. 

She  lifted  her  eyes. 

'  Ah — but  nothing  like  this  !  One  hears  of  how  the  young 
nations  came  down  and  peopled  the  Koman  Empire.  But  that 
lasted  so  long.  One  person — with  one  life — could  only  see  a  bit  of 
it.  And  here  one  sees  it  all — all,  at  once ! — as  a  great  march — the 
march  of  a  new  people  to  its  home.  Fifty  years  ago,  wolves  and 
bears,  and  buffaloes, — ten  years  ago  even  the  great  movement  had 
not  begun— and  now,  every  week,  a  new  town ! — the  new  nation 
spreading,  spreading  over  the  open  land,  irresistibly,  silently: 
no  one  setting  bounds  to  it,  no  one  knowing  what  will  come  of  it ! ' 

She  checked  herself.  Her  voice  had  been  subdued,  but  there  was 
a  tremor  in  it.  Delaine  caught  her  up,  rather  helplessly. 

'  Ah  !  isn't  that  the  point  ?  What  will  come  of  it  ?  Numbers 
and  size  aren't  everything.  Where  is  it  all  tending  ?  ' 

She  looked  up  at  him,  still  exalted,  still  flushed,  and  said  softly, 
as  though  she  could  not  help  it,  '  "  On  to  the  bound  of  the  waste — 
on  to  the  City  of  God  !  "  ' 

He  gazed  at  her  in  discomfort.  Here  was  an  Elizabeth  Merton 
he  had  yet  to  know.  No  trace  of  her  in  the  ordinary  life  of  an 
English  country  house  ! 

'  You  are  Canadian  ! '  he  said  with  a  smile. 

'  No,  no  ! '  said  Elizabeth  eagerly,  recovering  herself, '  I  am  only 
a  spectator.  We  see  the  drama— we  feel  it — much  more  than  they 
can  who  are  in  it.  At  least ' — she  wavered — *  Well !— I  have  met 
one  man  who  seems  to  feel  it !  ' 

'  Your  Canadian  friend  ?  ' 

Elizabeth  nodded. 

*  He  sees  the  vision— he  dreams  the  dream  ! '  she  said  brightly. 
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1  So  few  do.    But  I  think  lie  does.  Oh,  dear — dear  ! — how  time  flies 
I  must  go  and  see  what  Philip  is  after.' 

Delaine  was  left  discontented.  He  had  come  to  press  hit 
suit,  and  he  found  a  lady  preoccupied.  Canada,  it  seemed,  was  to  be 
his  rival !  Would  he  ever  be  allowed  to  get  in  a  word  edgeways  ? 

Was  there  ever  anything  so  absurd,  so  disconcerting  ?  He  looked 
forward  gloomily  to  a  dull  afternoon,  in  quest  of  fat  cattle,  with  a 
car-full  of  unknown  Canadians. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

At  three  o'clock,  in  the  wide  Winnipeg  station,  there  gathered 
the  platform  beside  Lady  Merton's  car  a  merry  and  motley  group 
of  people.  A  Chief  Justice  from  Alberta,  one  of  the  Senators  for 
Manitoba,  a  rich  lumberman  from  British  Columbia,  a  Toronto 
manufacturer, — owner  of  the  model  farm  which  the  party  was  to 
inspect,  two  or  three  ladies,  among  them  a  little  English  girl  with 
fine  eyes,  whom  Philip  Gaddesden  at  once  marked  for  approval ; 
and  a  tall,  dark-complexioned  man  with  hollow  cheeks,  large 
ears,  and  a  long  chin,  who  was  introduced,  with  particular 
emphasis,  to  Elizabeth  by  Anderson,  as  '  Mr.  Felix  Mariette  ' — J 
member  of  parliament,  apparently,  for  some  constituency  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec. 

The  small  crowd  of  persons  collected,  all  eminent  in  the 
Canadian  world,  and  some  beyond  it,  examined  their  hostess  of  the 
afternoon  with  a  kindly  amusement.  Elizabeth  had  sent  round 
letters  ;  Anderson,  who  was  well  known,  it  appeared,  in  Winnipeg, 
had  done  a  good  deal  of  telephoning.  And  by  the  letters  and  the 
telephoning  this  group  of  busy  people  had  allowed  itself  to  be 
gathered  ;  simply  because  Elizabeth  was  her  father's  daughter, 
and  it  was  worth  while  to  put  such  people  in  the  right  way,  and  to 
send  them  home  with  some  rational  notions  of  the  country  they 
had  come  to  see. 

And  she,  who  at  home  never  went  out  of  her  way  to  make  a  new 
acquaintance,  was  here  the  centre  of  the  situation,  grasping  the 
identities  of  all  these  strangers  with  wonderful  quickness,  flitting 
about  from  one  to  another,  making  friends  with  them  all,  and  con- 
straining Philip  to  do  the  same.  Anderson  followed  her  closely, 
evidently  feeling  a  responsibility  for  the  party  only  second  to  her 
own. 
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He  found  time,  however,  to  whisper  to  Mariette,  as  they  were  all 
about  to  mount  the  car  : 

'  Eh  bien  ? ' 

*  Mais  oui — trds  gracieuse  ! '  said  the  other,  but  without  a  smile, 
and  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  He  was  only  there  to  please 
Anderson.  What  did  the  aristocratic  Engh'sh woman  on  tour—with 
all  her  little  Jingoisms  and  Imperialisms  about  her — matter  to  him, 
or  he  to  her  ? 

While  the  stream  of  guests  was  slowly  making  its  way  into  the 
car,  while  Yerkes  at  the  further  end,  resplendent  in  a  buttonhole 
and  a  white  cap  and  apron,  was  watching  the  scene,  and  the  special 
engine,  like  an  impatient  horse,  was  puffing  and  hissing  to  be  off, 
a  man,  who  had  entered  the  cloak-room  of  the  station  to  deposit  a 
bundle  just  as  the  car-party  arrived,  approached  the  cloak-room 
door  from  the  inside,  and  looked  through  the  glazed  upper  half.  His 
stealthy  movements  and  his  strange  appearance  passed  unnoticed. 
There  was  a  noisy  emigrant  party  in  the  cloak-room,  taking  out 
luggage  deposited  the  night  before  ;  they  were  absorbed  in  their 
own  affairs,  and  in  some  wrangle  with  the  officials  which  involved  a 
good  deal  of  lost  temper  on  both  sides. 

The  man  was  old  and  grey.  His  face,  large-featured  and 
originally  comely  in  outline,  wore  the  unmistakable  look  of  the 
outcast.  His  eyes  were  bloodshot,  his  mouth  trembled,  so  did  his 
limbs  as  he  stood  peering  by  the  door.  His  clothes  were  squalid, 
and  both  they  and  his  person  diffused  the  odours  of  the  drinking 
bar  from  which  he  had  just  come.  The  porter  in  charge  of  the 
cloak-room  had  run  a  hostile  eye  over  him  as  he  deposited  his  bundle. 
But  now  no  one  observed  him  ;  while  he,  gathered  up  and  con- 
centrated, like  some  old  wolf  upon  a  trail,  followed  every  movement 
of  the  party  entering  the  Gaddesden  car. 

George  Anderson  and  his  French  Canadian  friend  left  the  plat- 
form last.  As  Anderson  reached  the  door  of  the  car  he  turned  back 
to  speak  to  Mariette,  and  his  face  and  figure  were  clearly  visible 
to  the  watcher  behind  the  barred  cloak-room  door.  A  gleam  of 
savage  excitement  passed  over  the  old  man's  face  ;  his  limbs 
trembled  more  violently. 

Through  the  side  windows  of  the  car  the  party  could  be  seen 
distributing  themselves  over  the  comfortable  seats,  laughing  and 
talking  in  groups.  In  the  dining-room,  the  white  tablecloths 
spread  for  tea,  with  the  china  and  silver  upon  it,  made  a  pleasant 
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show.  And  now  two  high  officials  of  the  railway  came  hurrying 
up,  one  to  shake  hands  with  Lady  Merton  and  see  that  all  was 
right,  the  other  to  accompany  the  party. 

Elizabeth  Merton  came  out  in  her  white  dress,  and  leant  over 
the  railing,  talking,  with  smiles,  to  the  official  left  behind.  He 
raised  his  hat,  the  car  moved  slowly  off,  and  in  the  group  imme- 
diately behind  Lady  Merton  the  handsome  face  and  thick  fair  hair 
of  George  Anderson  showed  conspicuous  as  long  as  the  special 
train  remained  in  sight. 

The  old  man  raised  himself  and  noiselessly  went  out  upon  the 
platform.  Outside  the  station  he  fell  in  with  a  younger  man,  who 
had  been  apparently  waiting  for  him  :  a  strong,  picturesque  fellow, 
with  the  skin  and  countenance  of  a  half-breed. 

'  Well  ?  '  said  the  younger,  impatiently.  '  Thought  you  was 
goin'  to  take  a  bunk  there.' 

'  Couldn't  get  out  before.    It's  all  right.' 

'  Don't  care  if  it  is,'  said  the  other  sulkily.  '  Don't  care  a  damn 
button  not  for  you  nor  anythin'  you're  after  !  But  you  give  me 
my  two  dollars  sharp,  and  don't  keep  me  another  half-hour  waitin'. 
That's  what  I  reckoned  for,  an'  I'm  goin'  to  have  it.'  He  held 
out  his  hand. 

The  old  man  fumbled  slowly  in  an  inner  pocket  of  his  filthy 
overcoat. 

'  You  say  the  car's  going  on  to-night  ? 9 

'  It  is,  old  bloke,  and  Mr.  George  Anderson  same  train — number 
ninety-seven — as  ever  is.  Car  shunted  at  Calgary  to-morrow  night. 
So  none  of  your  nonsense — fork  out !  I  had  a  lot  o'  trouble  gettin' 
you  the  tip.' 

The  old  man  put  some  silver  into  his  palm  with  shaking  fingers. 
The  youth,  who  was  a  bar-tender  from  a  small  saloon  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  station,  looked  at  him  with  contempt. 

'  Wonder  when  you  was  sober  last  ?  Think  you'd  better  clean 
yourself  a  bit,  or  they'll  not  let  you  on  the  train.' 

*  Who  told  you  I  wanted  to  go  on  the  train  ? '  said  the  old  man 
sharply.  '  I'm  staying  at  Winnipeg.' 

'  Oh !  you  are,  are  you  ? '  said  the  other  mockingly.  '  We  shouldn't 
cry  our  eyes  out  if  you  was  sayin'  good-bye.  Ta-ta  !  '  And  with 
the  dollars  in  his  hand,  head  downwards,  he  went  off  like  the  wind. 

The  old  man  waited  till  the  lad  was  out  of  sight,  then  went 
back  into  the  station  and  bought  a  third-class  ticket  to  Calgary  for 
the  night  train.  He  emerged  again,  and  walked  up  the  main  street 
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of  Winnipeg,  which  on  this  bright  afternoon  was  crowded  with 
people  and  traffic.  He  passed  the  door  of  a  solicitor's  office  where 
a  small  sum  of  money,  the  proceeds  of  a  legacy,  had  been  paid 
him  the  day  before,  and  he  finally  made  his  way  into  the  free  library 
of  Winnipeg,  and  took  down  a  file  of  the  '  Winnipeg  Chronicle.' 

He  turned  some  pages  laboriously,  yet  not  vaguely.  His  eyes 
were  dim  and  his  hands  palsied,  but  he  knew  what  he  was  looking 
for.  He  found  it  at  last,  and  sat  pondering  it— the  paragraph 
which,  when  he  had  hit  upon  it  by  chance  in  the  same  place  twenty- 
four  hours  earlier,  had  changed  the  whole  current  of  his  thoughts. 

'  Donaldminster,  Sask.,  May  6th. — We  are  delighted  to  hear 
from  this  prosperous  and  go-ahead  town  that,  with  regard  to  the 
vacant  seat  the  Liberals  of  the  city  have  secured  as  a  candidate 
Mr.  George  Anderson,  who  achieved  such  an  important  success 
last  year  for  the  C.P.R.  by  his  settlement  on  their  behalf  of  the 
dangerous  strike  which  had  arisen  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  section 
of  the  line,  and  which  threatened  not  only  to  affect  all  the  construc- 
tion camps  in  the  district,  but  to  spread  to  the  railway  workers 
proper  and  to  the  whole  Winnipeg  section.  Mr.  Anderson  seems 
to  have  a  remarkable  hold  on  the  railway  men,  and  he  is  besides  a 
speaker  of  great  force.  He  is  said  to  have  addressed  twenty-three 
meetings,  and  to  have  scarcely  eaten  or  slept  for  a  fortnight.  He 
was  shrewd  and  fair  in  negotiation,  as  well  as  eloquent  in  speech. 
The  result  was  an  amicable  settlement,  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 
And  the  farmers  of  the  West  owe  Mr.  Anderson  a  good  deal.  So 
does  the  C.P.R.  For  if  the  strike  had  broken  out  last  October, 
just  as  the  movement  of  the  fall  crops  eastwards  was  at  its  height, 
the  farmers  and  the  railway,  and  Canada  in  general,  would  have 
been  at  its  mercy.  We  wish  Mr.  Anderson  a  prosperous  election 
(it  is  said,  indeed,  that  he  is  not  to  be  opposed)  and  every  success 
in  his  political  career.  He  is,  we  believe,  Canadian-born — sprung 
from  a  farm  in  Manitoba — so  that  he  has  grown  up  with  the  North- 
west, and  shares  all  its  hopes  and  ambitions.' 

The  old  man,  with  both  elbows  on  the  table,  crouched  over  the 
newspaper,  incoherent  pictures  of  the  past  coursing  through  his 
mind,  which  was  still  dazed  and  stupid  from  the  drink  of  the 
night  before. 

Meanwhile,  the  special  train  sped  along  the  noble  Red  River 
and  out  into  the  country.  All  over  the  prairie  the  wheat 
was  up  in  a  smooth  green  carpet,  broken  here  and  there  by  the 
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fields  of  timothy  and  clover,  or  the  patches  of  summer  fallow, 
or  the  white  homestead  buildings.  The  June  sun  shone  down 
upon  the  teaming  earth,  and  a  mirage,  born  of  sun  and  moisture, 
spread  along  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  so  that  Elizabeth,  the  lake- 
lover,  could  only  imagine  in  her  bewilderment  that  Lake  Winnipeg 
or  Lake  Manitoba  had  come  dancing  south  and  east  to  meet  h 
so  clearly  did  the  houses  and  trees,  far  away  behind  them,  and 
either  side,  seem  to  be  standing  at  the  edge  of  blue  water,  in  which 
the  white  clouds  overhead  were  mirrored,  and  reed-beds  stretched 
along  the  shore.  But  as  the  train  receded,  the  mirage  followed  them ; 
the  dream-water  lapped  up  the  trees  and  the  fields,  and  even  the 
line  they  had  just  passed  over  seemed  to  be  standing  in  water. 

How  foreign  to  an  English  eye  was  the  flat,  hedgeless  landscape ! 
with  its  vast  satin-smooth  fields  of  bluish-green  wheat ;  its  farm- 
houses with  their  ploughed  fireguards  and  shelter-belts  of  young 
trees ;  its  rare  villages,  each  stretching  in  one  long  straggling  line 
of  wooden  houses  along  the  level  earth  ;  its  scattered,  treeless 
lakes,  from  which  the  duck  rose  as  the  train  passed  !  Was  it  this 
mere  foreignness,  this  likeness  in  difference,  that  made  it  strike  so 
sharply,  with  such  a  pleasant  pungency  on  Elizabeth's  senses  ? 
Or  was  it  something  else — some  perception  of  an  opening  future, 
not  only  for  Canada  but  for  herself,  mingling  with  the  broad  light, 
the  keen  air,  the  lovely  strangeness  of  the  scene  ? 

Yet  she  scarcely  spoke  to  Arthur  Delaine,  with  whom  one  might 
have  supposed  this  hidden  feeling  connected.  She  was  indeed 
aware  of  him  all  the  time.  She  watched  him  secretly  ;  watching 
herself  too  in  the  characteristic  modern  way.  But  outwardly  she 
was  absorbed  in  talking  with  her  guests. 

The  Chief  Justice,  roundly  modelled,  with  a  pink  ball  of  a  face 
set  in  white  hair,  had  been  half  a  century  in  Canada,  and  had 
watched  the  North-west  grow  from  babyhood.  He  had  passed  his 
seventieth  year,  but  Elizabeth  noticed  in  the  old  men  of  Canada 
a  strained  expectancy,  a  buoyant  hope,  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of 
the  younger  generation.  There  was  in  Sir  Michael's  talk  no  hint 
of  a  Nunc  Dimittis  ;  rather  a  passionate  regret  that  life  was 
ebbing,  and  the  veil  falling  over  a  national  spectacle  so  enthralling, 
so  dramatic. 

'  Before  this  century  is  out  we  shall  be  a  people  of  eighty  millions, 
and  within  measurable  time  this  plain  of  a  thousand  miles  from 
here  to  the  Rockies  will  be  as  thickly  peopled  as  the  plain  of 
Lombardy.' 
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'  Well,  and  what  then  ? '  said  a  harsh  voice  in  a  French  accent, 
interrupting  the  Chief  Justice. 

Arthur  Delaine's  face,  turning  towards  the  speaker,  suddenly 
lightened,  as  though  its  owner  said,  '  Ah  !  precisely.' 

'  The  plain  of  Lombardy  is  not  a  Paradise,'  continued  Mariette, 
with  a  laugh  that  had  in  it  a  touch  of  impatience. 

'  Not  far  off  it,'  murmured  Delaine,  as  he  looked  out  on  the  vast 
field  of  wheat  they  were  passing— a  field  two  miles  long,  flat  and 
green  and  bare  as  a  billiard-table — and  remembered  the  chestnuts 
and  the  looping  vines,  the  patches  of  silky  corn  and  spiky  maize,  and 
all  the  interlacing  richness  and  broidering  of  the  Italian  plain.  His 
soul  rebelled  against  this  naked  new  earth,  and  its  bare  new  fortunes. 
All  very  well  for  those  who  must  live  in  it  and  make  it.  '  Yet  is 
there  better  than  it ' ! — lands  steeped  in  a  magic  that  has  been  woven 
for  them  by  the  mere  life  of  immemorial  generations. 

He  murmured  this  to  Elizabeth,  who  smiled. 

'  Their  shroud  ?  '  she  said,  to  tease  him.  '  But  Canada  has  on 
her  wedding  garment ! ' 

Again  he  asked  himself  what  had  come  to  her.  She  looked  years 
younger  than  when  he  had  parted  from  her  in  England.  The  delicious 
thought  shot  through  him  that  his  advent  might  have  something 
to  do  with  it. 

He  stooped  towards  her. 

'  Willy-nilly,  your  friends  must  like  Canada  ! '  he  said,  in  her 
ear,  '  if  it  makes  you  so  happy.' 

He  had  no  art  of  compliment,  but  the  words  were  simple  and 
sincere,  and  Elizabeth  grew  suddenly  pink,  to  her  own  great 
annoyance.  Before  she  could  reply,  however,  the  Chief  Justice 
had  insisted  on  bringing  her  back  into  the  general  conversation. 

'  Come  and  keep  the  peace,  Lady  Merton !  Here  is  my  friend 
Mariette  playing  the  devil's  advocate  as  usual.  Anderson  tells  me 
you  are  inclined  to  think  well  of  us  ;  so  perhaps  you  ought  to  hear  it.' 

Mariette  smiled  and  bowed — a  trifle  sombrely.  He  was  plain  and 
gaunt,  but  he  had  the  air  of  a  grand  seigneur,  and  was  in  fact  a 
member  of  one  of  the  old  seigneurial  families  of  Quebec. 

'  I  have  been  enquiring  of  Sir  Michael,  madame,  whether  he  is 
quite  happy  in  his  mind  as  to  all  these  Yankees  that  are  now  pouring 
into  the  new  provinces.  He,  like  everyone  else,  prophesies  great 
things  for  Canada  ;  but  suppose  it  is  an  American  Canada  ?  ' 

'  Let  them  come,'  said  Anderson,  with  a  touch  of  scorn.  '  Ex- 
cellent stuff  !  We  can  absorb  them.  We  are  doing  it^fast.' 
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'  Can  you  ?  They  are  pouring  all  over  the  new  districts  as  fast 
as  the  survey  is  completed  and  the  railways  planned.  They  bring 
capital,  which  your  Englishman  doesn't.  They  bring  knowledge  of 
the  prairie  and  the  climate,  which  your  Englishmen  haven't  got. 
As  for  capital,  America  is  doing  everything  :  financing  the  railways, 
the  mines,  buying  up  the  lands,  and  leasing  the  forests.  British 
Columbia  is  only  nominally  yours  ;  American  capital  and  American 
business  have  got  their  grip  firm  on  the  very  vitals  of  the  province.' 

'  Perfectly  true  !  ' — put  in  the  lumberman  from  Vancouver— 
'  They  have  three-fourths  of  the  forests  in  their  hands.' 

*  No  matter  !  '  said  Anderson,  kindling.     '  There  was  a  moment 
of  danger — twenty  years  ago.     It  is  gone.     Canada  will  no  more 
be  American  than  she  will  be  Catholic — with  apologies  to  Mariette. 
These  Yankees  come  in — they  turn  Englishmen  in  six  months— 
they  celebrate  Dominion  Day  on  the  first  of  July,  and  Independence 
Day,  for  old  sake's  sake,  on  the  fourth  ;  and  their  children  will  be 
as  loyal  as  Toronto.' 

'  Aye,  and  as  dull ! '  said  Mariette  fiercely. 

The  conversation  dissolved  in  protesting  laughter.  The  Chief 
Justice,  Anderson,  and  the  lumberman  fell  upon  another  subject. 
Philip  and  the  pretty  English  girl  were  flirting  on  the  platform 
outside,  Mariette  dropped  into  a  seat  beside  Elizabeth. 

*  You  know  my  friend,  Mr.  Anderson,  madame  ?  ' 

'  I  made  acquaintance  with  him  on  the  journey  yesterday.  He 
has  been  most  kind  to  us.' 

'  He  is  a  very  remarkable  man.  When  he  gets  into  the  House, 
he  will  be  heard  of.  He  will  perhaps  make  his  mark  on  Canada.' 

'  You  and  he  are  old  friends  ?  ' 

4  Since  our  student  days.  I  was  of  course  at  the  French  Univer- 
sity, Laval, — and  he  at  McGill.  But  we  saw  a  great  deal  of  each 
other.  He  used  to  come  home  with  me  in  his  holidays.' 

*  He  told  me  something  of  his  early  life.' 

8  Did  he  ?  It  is  a  sad  history,  and  I  fear  we — my  family,  that 
is,  who  are  so  attached  to  him — have  only  made  it  sadder.  Three 
years  ago  he  was  engaged  to  my  sister.  Then  the  Archbishop  forbade 
mixed  marriages.  My  sister  broke  it  off,  and  now  she  is  a  nun 
in  the  Ursuline  Convent  at  Quebec.' 

'  Oh,  poor  things  ! '  cried  Elizabeth,  her  eye  on  Anderson's 
distant  face. 

4  My  sister  is  quite  happy,'  said  Mariette  sharply.  '  She  did  her 
duty.  But  my  poor  friend  suffered.  However,  now  he  has  got 
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over  it.     And  I  hope  he  will  marry.     He  is  very  dear  to  me,  though 
we  have  not  a  single  opinion  in  the  world  in  common.' 

Elizabeth  kept  him  talking.  The  picture  of  Anderson  drawn 
for  her  by  the  admiring  but  always  critical  affection  of  his  friend, 
touched  and  stirred  her.  His  influence  at  college,  the  efforts  by 
which  he  had  placed  his  brothers  in  the  world,  the  sensitive  and 
generous  temperament  which  had  won  him  friends  among  the 
French-Canadian  students,  he  remaining  all  the  time  English  of 
the  English  ;  the  tendency  to  melancholy  —  a  personal  and  private 
melancholy  —  which  mingled  in  him  with  a  passionate  enthusiasm 
for  Canada,  and  Canada's  future  ;  Mariette  drew  these  things 
for  her,  in  a  stately  yet  pungent  French  that  affected  her  strangely, 
as  though  the  French  of  Saint-  Simon  —  or  something  like  it- 
breathed  again  from  a  Canadian  mouth.  Anderson  meanwhile 
was  standing  outside  with  the  Chief  Justice.  She  threw  a  glance 
at  him  now  and  then,  wondering  about  his  love  affair.  Had  he 
really  got  over  it  ?  —  or  was  that  M.  Mariette's  delusion  ?  She 
liked,  on  the  contrary,  to  think  of  him  as  constant  and  broken- 
hearted ! 

The  car  stopped,  as  it  seemed,  on  the  green  prairie,  thirty  miles 
from  Winnipeg.  Elizabeth  was  given  up  to  the  owner  of  the  great 
farm  —  one  of  the  rich  men  of  Canada  for  whom  experiment  in  the 
public  interest  becomes  a  passion  ;  and  Anderson  walked  on  her 
other  hand. 

Delaine  endured  a  wearisome  half-hour.  He  got  no  speech 
with  Elizabeth,  and  prize  cattle  were  his  abomination.  When  the 
half-hour  was  done,  he  slipped  away,  unnoticed,  from  the  party. 
He  had  marked  a  small  lake  or  4  slough  '  at  the  rear  of  the  house, 
with  wide  reed-beds  and  a  clump  of  cotton-wood.  He  betook 
himself  to  the  cotton-  wood,  took  out  his  pocket  Homer  and  a 
notebook,  and  fell  to  his  task.  He  was  in  the  thirteenth  book  : 

us  8'  Br1  av-f]p  Sopiroio  \t\altrai,  $  rf  wavrj^ap 

$<fe  otvoirf  TnjKrbv  &porpov  .  .  . 


'  As  when  a  man  longeth  for  supper,  for  whom,  the  livelong  day, 
two  wine-coloured  oxen  have  dragged  the  fitted  plough  through  the 
fallow,  and  joyful  to  such  an  one  is  the  going  down  of  the  sun  that 
sends  him  to  his  meal,  for  his  knees  tremble  as  he  goes  —  so  welcome 
to  Odysseus  was  the  setting  of  the  sun  '  :  ...*... 

He  lost  himself  in  familiar  joy  —  the  joy  of  the  Greek  itself, 

VOL.  XXVII.  —  NO.  161,  N.S.  88 
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of  the  images  of  the  Greek  life.  He  walked  with  the  Greek  plough- 
man, he  smelt  the  Greek  earth,  his  thoughts  caressed  the  dark 
oxen  under  the  yoke.  These  for  him  had  savour  and  delight ;  the 
wide  Canadian  fields  had  none. 

Philip  Gaddesden  meanwhile  could  not  be  induced  to  leave 
the  car.  While  the  others  were  going  through  the  splendid  stables 
and  cowsheds,  kept  like  a  queen's  parlour,  he  and  the  pretty  girl 
were  playing  at  bob-cherry  in  the  saloon,  to  the  scandal  of  Yerkes, 
who,  with  the  honour  of  the  car  and  the  C.P.R.  and  Canada  itself 
on  his  shoulders,  could  not  bear  that  any  of  his  charges  should 
shuffle  out  of  the  main  item  in  the  official  programme. 

But  Elizabeth,  as  before,  saw  everything  transfigured ;  the 
splendid  Shire  horses ;  the  famous  bull,  progenitor  of  a  coming  race ; 
the  sheds  full  of  glistening  cows  and  mottled  calves.  These  smooth, 
sleek  creatures,  housed  there  for  the  profit  of  Canada  and  her  farm 
life,  seemed  to  Elizabeth  no  less  poetic  than  the  cattle  of  Helios 
to  Delaine.  She  loved  the  horses,  and  the  patient,  sweet-breathed 
kine  ;  she  found  even  a  sympathetic  mind  for  the  pigs. 

Presently  when  her  host,  the  owner,  left  her  to  explain  some  of 
his  experiments  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  she  fell  to  Anderson  alone. 
And  as  she  strolled  at  his  side,  Anderson  found  the  June  after- 
noon pass  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Yet  he  was  not  really  as 
forthcoming  or  as  frank  as  he  had  been  the  day  before.  The  more 
he  liked  his  companion,  the  more  he  was  conscious  of  differences 
between  them  which  his  pride  exaggerated.  He  himself  had  never 
crossed  the  Atlantic  ;  but  he  understood  that  she  and  her  people 
were  '  swells  ' — well-born  in  the  English  sense,  and  rich.  Secretly 
he  credited  them  with  those  defects  of  English  society  of  which  the 
New  World  talks — its  vulgar  standards  and  prejudices.  There  was 
not  a  sign  of  them  certainly  in  Lady  Merton's  conversation.  But 
it  is  easy  to  be  gracious  in  a  new  country ;  and  the  brother  was 
sometimes  inclined  to  give  himself  airs.  Anderson  drew  in  his  ten- 
tacles a  little  ;  ready  indeed  to  be  wrath  with  himself  that  he  had 
talked  so  much  of  his  own  affairs  to  this  little  lady  the  day  before. 
What  possible  interest  could  she  have  taken  in  them  ! 

All  the  same,  he  could  not  tear  himself  from  her  side.  Whenever 
Delaine  left  his  seat  by  the  lake,  and  strolled  round  the  corner  of 
the  wood  to  reconnoitre,  the  result  was  always  the  same.  If  Anderson 
and  Lady  Merton  were  in  sight  at  all,  near  or  far,  they  were  together. 
He  returned,  disconsolate,  to  Homer  and  the  reeds. 

As  they  went  back  to  Winnipeg,  some  chance  word  revealed 
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to  Elizabeth  that  Anderson  also  was  taking  the  night  train  for 
Calgary. 

*  Oh  !  then  to-morrow  you  will  come  and  talk  to  us  ! '  cried 
Elizabeth,  delighted. 

Her  cordial  look,  the  pretty  gesture  of  her  head,  evoked  in  Ander- 
son a  start  of  pleasure.  He  was  not,  however,  the  only  spectator  of 
them.  Arthur  Delaine,  standing  by,  thought  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  that  Elizabeth's  manner  was  really  a  little  excessive. 

The  car  left  Winnipeg  that  night  for  the  Rockies.  An  old 
man,  in  a  crowded  third-class,  with  a  bundle  under  his  arm,  watched 
the  arrival  of  the  Gaddesden  party.  He  saw  Anderson  accost 
them  on  the  platform,  and  then  make  his  way  to  his  own  carriage 
just  ahead  of  them. 

The  train  sped  westwards  through  the  Manitoba  farms  and 
villages.  Anderson  slept  intermittently,  haunted  by  various 
important  affairs  that  were  on  his  mind,  and  by  recollections 
of  the  afternoon.  Meanwhile,  in  the  front  of  the  train,  the  para- 
graph from  the  '  Winnipeg  Chronicle  '  lay  carefully  folded  in  an 
old  tramp's  waistcoat  pocket. 

CTo  be  continued.) 
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IN  JAMAICA) 
BY   SIE  HAEEY  JOHNSTON,   G.C.M.G.,   K.C.B. 

THE  importance  of  Jamaica  is  only  just  beginning.  Although  it 
is  little  more  than  half  the  size  of  Wales,  it  might  easily  support  a 
population  of  five  millions  and  still  not  be  overcrowded.  Two-thirds 
of  its  surface — excepting  the  precipitous  limestone  mountains  and 
a  few  tracts  of  marshy  land  in  the  south — are  suited  for  cultivation. 
Although  it  is  likely  to  be  in  the  future  largely  a  black  man's 
country,  because  of  the  preponderance  of  negroids  at  the  present 
day  and  of  their  rate  of  increase,  physical  vigour,  and  material 
prosperity,  there  is  really  no  climatic  reason  why  Jamaica  should 
not  support  a  population  of  a  hundred  thousand  whites.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  its  surface  away  from  the  sea  coast  is  elevated 
above  sea-level  from  two  to  seven  thousand  feet,  and  contains 
stretches  of  healthy,  park-like  country  where  persons  of  European 
descent  can  live  in  a  climate  resembling  that  of  an  average  English 
June — a  climate  singularly  beneficial  to  tuberculous  complaints. 

Although  several  brilliant  pens  have  dealt  with  Jamaica,  due 
justice  has  never  been  done  to  the  amazing  beauty  of  this  island ; 
as  is  also  the  case  with  Cuba  and  Hispaniola.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Greater  Antilles  take  a  high  rank  in  the  category  of  lands  remarkable 
for  grandeur  or  loveliness  of  scenery.  Moreover,  each  of  the  three 
islands  of  Cuba,  Hispaniola,  and  Jamaica  is  so  individual,  so  unlike 
the  other  two  in  the  character  and  colour  of  the  landscapes,  the 
buildings  and  costumes  of  the  people,  that  they  are  difficult  of 
comparison  :  the  one  may  be  praised  without  any  slur  on  either 
of  its  neighbours. 

Indeed,  considering  the  close  geographical  proximity  of  Jamaica 
to  Cuba  and  Haiti,  it  is  singularly  unlike  either  of  these  two  countries. 
Probably  it  bears  a  greater  general  resemblance  to  the  opposite 
mainland  of  Honduras.  Although  its  mountains  rise  in  parts  to 
over  7000  feet,  it  does  not  possess  a  single  indigenous  pine  tree ; 
whereas  the  mountains  of  Haiti  are  celebrated  for  their  pine  forests 
from  4000  feet  upwards.  In  Cuba  they  descend  the  hills  as  low  as 

1  Copyright,  1909,  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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2000  feet  above  sea- level.  Jamaica  is  in  the  same  latitudes  as 
Southern  Haiti,  but  it  is  considerably  more  tropical  in  its  vegetation, 
perhaps  on  account  of  its  greater  average  rainfall.  The  forests,  I 
am  told,  resemble  much  more  closely  the  magnificent  lavishness  of 
growth  characteristic  of  Equatorial  South  America. 

Until  I  travelled  about  the  island  and  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes 
I  had  imagined  that  the  advertisements  of  Jamaica  as  '  The  New 
Kiviera,' '  The  Wonderland  of  the  Tropics,'  &c.,  &c.,  were  the  usual 
exaggerated  statements  of  steamship  companies  or  tourist  agencies 
for  the  purpose  of  luring  winter  visitors  to  a  country  not  sufficiently 
contented  with  its  renown  as  the  chief  banana  supply  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  And,  curiously  enough,  some  of  the 
most  recent  writers  on  Jamaica — especially  those  who  have  gone 
out  for  the  purpose  of  making  known  its  attractions — have  almost 
completely  ignored  the  more  remarkable  aspects  of  the  scenery, 
have  even,  one  might  suppose,  seen  little  or  nothing  of  its  high 
mountains  and  virgin  forests.  Published  photographs  and  pictures 
deal  too  largely  with  the  suburbs  and  outskirts  of  Kingston  and 
Spanish  Town  and  the  golf  courses  of  Constant  Spring.  A  good 
many  winter  visitors,  in  fact,  rarely  get  beyond  the  last-named 
resort,  and  are  content  with  looking  up  at  the  altitudes  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  without  any  attempt  to  explore  them. 

Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  advertisements  above  quoted 
happen  to  be  true.  The  north  coast  of  Jamaica  bears  a  resemblance 
in  general  outline  and  scenery  to  the  French  and  Italian  Riviera. 
Strip  this  lovely  Mediterranean  district  of  its  palaces  or  palatial 
hotels,  take  the  snow  from  off  its  mountain  tops,  but  endow  it  with 
such  tropical  vegetation  as  Kingsley  revelled  in  (first  by  the  divina- 
tion of  the  story-teller,  and  latterly  with  the  pen  of  a  geographer), 
and  you  have  that  wonderful  '  Cornice '  drive  all  along  the  north 
coast  of  Jamaica  from  Manchioneal  and  Port  Antonio  to  Montego 
Bay  and  Lucea.  Here  there  are  about  two  hundred  miles  of  road 
following  closely  the  sea  coast,  with  forested,  verdure-clad  cliffs  or 
mountains  (broken  occasionally  by  river  valleys)  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  palm  groves  and  limestone  rocks  or  coral  reefs,  over 
which  the  blue  sea  breaks  in  fountains  of  snowy  foam  when  the 
northern  breeze  blows  stiffly.  Amid  these  reefs  there  are  mar- 
vellous sea  gardens,  wherein  from  the  road  parapet,  immediately 
above,  you  can  descry  sponges,  anemones,  and  polyps,  sea-lilies, 
crabs,  and  parrot-coloured  fish,  through  a  film  of  blue-green  water, 
in  times  of  flat  calm.  It  is  indeed  the  New  Riviera,  and  the 
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strongest  attraction  of  Jamaica  to  everyone  who  has  a  mind  to  see 
and  be  interested  in  other  things  than  alternate  golf  and  bridge. 

The  best  way  of  visiting  most  parts  of  Jamaica  is  to  hire  a 
two-horse  carriage.  The  rate  is  II.  per  day.  The  four-wheeled 
buggies  supplied  will  take  two  persons  and  some  luggage.  The 
horses  are  well  fed  and  capable  of  doing  as  much  as  fifty  miles  in  a 
day  on  flat  roads  if  the  visitor  is  eager  to  get  on.  The  negro  drivers 
are  intelligent  and  civil,  and  are  generally  acquainted,  not  only 
with  the  objects  of  geographical  or  historical  interest,  but  are  even 
able  to  indicate  the  more  remarkable  features  in  the  flora.  At 
convenient  distances  on  the  eight  hundred  miles  of  good  driving 
roads  there  are  hotels,  for  the  most  part  excellent  both  in  food  and 
accommodation,  and  at  the  same  time  very  reasonable  in  their 
charges.1  Port  Antonio  has  been  spoiled  by  the  enormous  concourse 
of  American  tourists,  and  although  the  money  they  lavish  on 
Jamaican  sight-seeing  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  island,  it  makes  the 
places  they  chiefly  haunt  difficult  of  sojourn  to  tourists  of  moderate 
means.  But  fortunately  this  seems  so  far  only  to  apply  to  Port 
Antonio  and  its  immediate  surroundings. 

The  island  railways  are  also  of  great  assistance  to  the  tourist 
and  sightseer.  They  are  well  managed,  the  fares  are  low,  the 
service  is  punctual,  and  the  officials  are  most  obliging. 

One  element  of  the  picturesqueness  of  Jamaican  scenery  is  the 
limestone  formation  which  is  characteristic  of  so  much  of  the  coast 
and  the  lower  mountain  ranges.  Rainwater  has  carved  the 
limestone  into  remarkable  amphitheatres,  known  locally  as  '  cock- 
pits '  (Kingston  harbour  is  really  a  submerged  cockpit),  or  has 
washed  out  large  and  small  caverns,  many  a  one  of  which  along 
the  north  coast  must  have  been  seen  by  Shakespeare  with  the 
intuition  of  genius  when  he  described  the  island  home  of  Prospero. 
Or  there  are  natural  bridges,  strange  tunnels  through  which  a  stream 
disappears  underground  to  emerge  on  the  other  side  of  a  mountain 
as  a  full-blown  river.  The  entrances  to  these  caverns,  worthy  of 
Prospero  or  Merlin,  are  hung  with  fantastic  curtains  of  trailing 
aroids  and  cacti  draperies  of  maidenhair  ferns  and  matted 
tangles  of  pink  begonias.  On  the  white  limestone  rocks  lizards 
of  blended  ultramarine,  grass-green,  and  dull  red  bask  in  the  sun. 
Humming-birds,  with  emerald  gorgets  and  long  black  plumes  to 
their  tails,  flutter  in  the  sunlight  round  the  tubular  blossoms — 

1  The  country  hotels  and  inns  really  compare  very  favourably  with  those  of 
England.  They  are  perfectly  clean,  and  the  meals  are  admirably  cooked. 
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orange,  blue,  mauve,  rose-pink,  waxy-white,  purple,  lavender  and 
sulphur-yellow — of  a  hundred  different  kinds  of  creepers,  lianas, 
or  rock-dwelling  plants.  Some  caverns  might  be  arranged  for 
Sycorax  rather  than  Prospero  and  Ariel.  Their  portals  are  wreathed 
with  snaky  cacti  or  are  defended  by  stiff  Bromeliacece,  whose  sharp- 
pointed  leaves  are  armed  with  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  The  limestone 
bottoms  of  the  tranquil  streams  and  still  pools,  where  the  over- 
flowing waters  of  Jamaica  rest  after  precipitous  descents  from 
mountain  peak  to  valley,  give  a  lovely  tone  of  blue-green  to  the  clear 
water  which  is  a  frequent  interlude  in  the  landscapes  to  the  lime- 
stone crags,  cliffs,  boulders,  and  caverns. 

The  splendidly  made,  limestone- surfaced,  parapetted  roads  of 
the  Jamaica  coast  line  lead  the  delighted  traveller  past  one  romantic 
harbour  after  another — harbours  partly  enclosed  by  fantastic 
Capri-like  islands,  where  picturesque  sailing  craft  (the  hulls  often 
painted  bright  red)  lie  in  still  waters  of  purple  and  green  alongside 
piers  of  bamboo  and  palm,  at  which  they  unload  or  receive  brightly 
coloured  cargoes  of  fruit  or  foreign  produce.  The  harbours  mostly 
bear  Spanish  names,  and  are  frequently  reminders  of  some  episode 
in  the  history  of  Jamaica  during  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  Here  was  a  pirate  stronghold  ;  there  was 
the  last  stand  of  the  Spaniards.  From  that  ruined  fort,  half 
overgrown  by  palmetto  palms,  may  have  been  witnessed  the  decisive 
defeat  of  a  Spanish  or  French  attack,  or  the  capture  of  a  contraband 
slave  ship.  The  ruined  dwelling-houses  and  sugar  mills  tell  of  a 
less  distant  past,  when  under  the  changing  industrial  condition  of 
Jamaica — the  transition  from  slavery  to  eventual  free  labour  and 
the  competition  of  beet-sugar — many  an  old,  free-living  family  of 
British  Jamaicans  came  to  financial  grief.  The  old  home  was 
abandoned,  and  the  sugar  plantation  gave  way  in  course  of  time  to 
coffee,  oranges,  cacao  or  bananas.  The  ruins  may  not  be  more  than 
sixty  to  a  hundred  years  old,  but  they  have  sometimes  the  dignity 
of  a  mouldering  castle  or  monastery.  The  climate  of  Jamaica  has 
coloured  the  walls  of  stone  or  brick  with  brilliant  lichens  and  thick 
green  moss,  ferns  in  every  cranny,  and  perpendicular  fringes  of  the 
Rhipsalis  cactus,  like  mistletoe  in  its  growth.  Lofty  trees  grow 
from  the  desecrated  alcoves  or  the  bow-windowed  front  of  a 
drawing-room.  The  unheeded  leat  of  water  which  once  played 
some  important  part  in  the  industry  of  the  sugar  mill  now  drips 
away  to  form  a  magnificent  pool  of  water  hyacinths.  The  crumbling 
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masonry  tank  that  was  once  a  refreshing  plunge  bath  has  become 
the  dry  playground  of  brilliant-coloured  lizards. 

Yet  in  close  proximity  to  these  ruins  are  spick  and  span  veran- 
dahed  houses  of  painted  wood,  mounted  high  above  the  ground  on 
pillars  or  blocks  of  concrete,  approached  by  flights  of  steps  and 
terraces  of  stone  or  brick,  bright  with  flowering  shrubs  and  roses. 
There  are  ruined  churches — why  ruined  no  one  can  tell  me,  since  they 
were  abandoned  long  before  the  recent  earthquake — and  within  sight 
of  them  new  chapels  of  wood  and  corrugated  iron.  Corrugated  iron, 
indeed,  enters  somewhat  too  lavishly  into  the  modern  architecture 
of  Jamaica,  from  the  negro  cottage  to  the  Government  building. 
A  much  more  picturesque  form  of  roofing  is  the  American  shingle 
of  pine  wood.  The  Spanish  tile  seems  to  be  unused.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  Jamaican  towns  and  villages  are  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  style  of  houses,  and  they  are  usually 
gay  with  colour  or  dazzling  white  with  limewash ;  and,  of  course, 
every  dwelling  is  surrounded  by  magnificent  foliage  and  brilliant 
flowers — Hibiscus,  Thunbergia,  Bignonia,  Petraea  and  Bougainvillea 
— by  the  red,  yellow-green,  and  purple  leaves  of  the  crotons,  and  by 
orange  trees  loaded  with  golden  fruit,  grape-fruit  with  their  large, 
lemon-yellow  globes,  the  crimson-fruited  akees  and  the  purple-and- 
green  star  apples. 

January  is  the  opening  of  spring  in  Jamaica,  and  the  flower 
shows  of  fields  and  gardens  then  transcend  any  reasonable  descrip- 
tion. Particularly  remarkable  is  the  honey-scented,  sulphur- 
yellow  blossom  of  the  logwood  trees,  and  an  almost  Japanese  effect 
is  produced  along  the  roadsides  and  in  garden  fences  by  the  Gliricidia, 
with  its  sprays  of  lavender-pink  bean  blossoms,  laburnum-like  in 
growth.  Verandahs  and  outhouses,  porches  and  arbours  are  covered 
by  the  immense  white  or  smalt-blue  flowers  of  the  Thunbergias, 
by  the  scarlet-orange  Bignonia  from  Brazil,  white  jasmines,  yellow 
Allamandas,  and  the  too  common  magenta  Bougainvillea. 

Away  from  the  handiwork  of  man,  the  forested  mountains 
constitute  beautiful  natural  botanical  gardens.  The  copses  of  tree 
ferns  on  the  lower  and  middle  slopes  of  the  Blue  Mountain  range 
are  alone  worth  the  twelve  days'  journey  from  England.  Then 
there  are  the  handsome  upright  fronds  of  the  wild  bananas  (Heli- 
conia),  with  blue-green  stems  and  scarlet  and  yellow  spathes ;  the 
foliage  of  the  eight  species  of  palms  indigenous  to  Jamaica;  a 
naturalised  myrtle  with  large  creamy- white  flowers ;  the  extra- 
ordinary cacti — trailing,  arborescent  and  stumpy;  the  handsome 
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papyrus-like  rush  in  the  coast  swamps,  and  the  '  king  of  the  reeds  ' 
(Gynerium),  with  an  immense  plume  of  fawn-coloured  blossom  ;  the 
lofty  bamboos,  with  their  yellow-green  foliage  and  bottle-green  stems ; 
the  banyan  fig-trees,  with  innumerable  depending  roots  and  trunks 
of  immense  girth  ;  the  silk-cotton  trees,  with  their  glabrous,  mauve- 
white  trunks  and  horizontal  branches  towering  a  hundred  to  two 
hundred  feet  into  the  air ;  and  several  other  giants  of  the  forest, 
which  might  be  nicknamed  '  poor  relations'  trees,'  since  their  main 
trunks  and  huge  horizontal  branches  support  an  extraordinary 
family  of  divers  parasitical  plants — aroids,  Bromeliaceae,  cacti,  and 
ferns.  A  feature  of  the  Jamaica  hedgerows  at  this  season  (January) 
which  is  grateful  to  the  eye  of  the  English  or  American  tourist  is 
the  large  white  wild-rose  (Rosa  laevigata)  with  its  centre  of  golden 
stamens. 

Jamaica  was  well  termed  '  the  land  of  wood  and  water,'  if  such 
was  really  the  meaning  of  the  old  Indian  name  (which  was  probably 
pronounced  '  Shaimaka  '  and  was  rendered  by  the  sixteenth-century 
Spaniards  as  '  Xaymaca  ' — later  '  Jamaica  ').  Curiously  enough, 
the  same  name  was  applied  by  the  Indians  to  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Cuba,  also  a  land  of  high  mountains,  rich  woods,  and  numerous 
streams.  This  district  of  Cuba  is  still  known  officially  as  '  Jamaica,' 
pronounced  in  the  modern  Spanish  fashion,  and  is  still  peopled  by  a 
race  mainly  Indian  in  blood.  (There  is  frequently  a  similarity  in 
sound,  and  probably  in  meaning,  between  the  few  remaining  river 
and  place  names  of  Arawak-Indian  origin  in  Haiti,  Cuba,  and 
Jamaica.) 

The  leading  features  of  the  last-named  island  at  the  present  day, 
as  at  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  first  saw  it,  are  dense  forests  and 
innumerable  streams.  The  cascades  of  Jamaica  are  too  numerous 
to  catalogue,  and  many  of  them  are  of  quite  unique  beauty,  owing 
to  the  limestone  rocks  and  the  fantastic  vegetation. 

The  climate  of  the  island  is  not  uniformly  moist.  The  north- 
east portion  has  a  rainfall  of  over  100  inches  annually  ;  yet  within 
a  few  hours'  journey  of  this  land  of  dripping  forests,  where  land- 
slides are  unfortunately  common  and  sometimes  of  disastrous 
occurrence,  is  the  relatively  dry  district  of  Kingston,  where  the 
rainfall  seldom  exceeds  35  inches  in  the  twelve  months.  There 
are  several  parts  of  Jamaica  which  require  irrigation  to  supplement 
their  rain  supply  in  order  to  maintain  all  the  year  round  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit  and  field  crops.  Irrigation  canals  may  therefore  be  seen, 
here  and  there,  along  the  south  coast  of  Jamaica,  and  one  of  these 
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is  the  resort  of  tourists  in  punts,  because  the  makers  of  this  canal 
have  had  the  good  sense  to  render  it  remarkably  picturesque  by 
the  planting  or  retention  of  trees  on  either  side.  Indeed,  this 
Rio  Cobre  Canal  might  be  a  natural  river  flowing  through  a  dense 
tropical  forest  of  unusual  beauty.  Here  and  there  it  widens  into 
bays  covered  with  masses  of  reeds  and  water  hyacinths. 

If,  in  addition  to  a  care  for  the  forests  and  the  floral  beauty  of 
Jamaica,  the  850,000  inhabitants  assisted  their  Colonial  Govern- 
ment to  institute  a  strict  protection  of  bird  life  over  the  whole 
island,  this  country  would  have  an  additional  attraction  for 
residents  and  tourists  interested  in  natural  history  so  far  as 
they  admire  birds  in  a  landscape.  As  it  is,  though  a  constant 
destruction  of  bird  life  is  going  on  at  the  hands  of  the  Euro- 
pean and  negro  gunners,  partly  to  supply  the  plumage  market, 
the  wild  birds  are  still  a  feature  in  Jamaican  scenery.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  humming-bird  with  the  long  tail-plumes  and 
emerald  gorget,  which  is  happily  so  frequent  an  episode  wherever 
there  are  flowering  shrubs  or  creepers.  Another  exquisite  form 
is  the  green  tody,  the  '  robin '  of  the  Jamaican  negroes.  This 
is  a  tiny  bird  distantly  related  to  the  kingfisher  group,  with 
long  flat  yellow  beak  and  a  plumage  of  emerald  green,  shading  here 
and  there  into  green-blue,  and  in  addition  a  splendid  patch  of 
scarlet  feathers  on  the  throat  and  breast.  Then  there  are  the  black 
Savanna  cuckoos  with  large  parrot-like  beaks,  the  tyrant  birds  with 
crests  of  black  and  lemon-yellow  and  shouting  cries,  the  copper- 
coloured,  rosy-tinted  mountain  pigeons,  the  tiny  little  ground- 
doves,  the  green,  pink-cheeked  parrots,  the  large  buzzards  (almost 
the  size  of  eagles),  and,  above  all,  the  Turkey  buzzards  ('  John 
Crows ').  Jamaicans,  white  and  black,  have  laughed  at  my 
enthusiasm  for  this  scavenger,  the  most  frequently  seen  bird  in 
Jamaica,  as  in  Cuba.  But  the  Turkey  buzzard  (Cathartes  aura) — 
which  is  really  a  miniature  condor  and  of  no  relation  whatever  to 
turkeys,  buzzards,  or  vultures — can  in  certain  lights  and  aspects 
become  a  very  picturesque  feature  in  the  landscape.  The  culmen 
of  the  sharp-hooked  beak  is  a  brilliant  ivory-white,  but  the 
rest  of  the  face  and  neck  of  the  adult  bird  is  a  bare  scarlet-crimson. 
The  thickly  feathered  neck  is  a  glossy  bluish-black,  as  are  also  the 
tail  and  under-parts.  The  wings  are  of  a  dark  sepia-brown,  but  the 
under- surf  ace  of  the  pinions  is  a  satiny- white ;  and  this  is  a  par- 
ticularly noteworthy  feature  when  the  bird  is  soaring  in  the  air> 
the  smooth  greyish-white  of  the  under-surfaee  of  the  outspread 
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pinions  contrasting  finely  with  the  velvety-black  of  the  body  and 
neck,  the  bold  pink  of  the  legs,  and  the  brilliant  crimson-scarlet  of 
the  bare  head.  Although  they  are  supposed  to  have  little  or  no 
ancestral  relationship  with  the  real  vultures,  these  birds  of  the 
condor  family  are  extraordinarily  vulture-like  in  their  habits  and 
gait,  and  assume  attitudes  both  quaint  and  statuesque.  Their 
home  life  is  not  without  reproach  ;  but  the  monkey-like  gambols 
which  this  extraordinary  bird  executes  among  domestic  poultry 
are  perhaps  more  innocent  in  intention  than  was  the  idea 
regarding  them  of  the  late  Mr.  Gosse,  the  Selborne  of  Jamaica, 
whose  '  Birds  of  Jamaica '  is  a  necessary  companion  to  the  tourist 
and  a  book  of  great  charm  and  accurate  observation. 

But  while  Jamaica  is  at  the  present  moment  exceptionally 
attractive  to  the  hardier  type  of  tourist,  to  the  painter  and 
the  naturalist,  there  is  just  the  beginning  of  a  danger  that  its 
local  inhabitants  and  its  local  Government  do  not  appreciate 
the  importance  of  scenery  among  its  real  assets.  There  will 
come  soon,  it  may  be,  troops  of  winter  visitors,  from  October 
to  April,  or  all-the-year-round  sojourners,  who  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  frolic  dances  in  the  hotels  at  hot  and  moist  Port 
Antonio,  or  the  golf  and  polo  at  Constant  Spring.  To  these  people 
the  natural  ferneries,  the  stretches  of  primeval  forest,  the  unspoiled 
waterfalls,  the  cays  and  marshes  off  the  South  Coast,  with  their 
myriads  of  fishing  birds,  will  be  the  main  attraction  and  the  cause 
of  retention.  The  island  has  been  magnificently  endowed  with  a 
road  system,  the  like  of  which  possibly  does  not  exist  anywhere 
in  the  new  hemisphere,  but  the  people  and  the  Government  think 
too  little  of  the  importance  of  natural  beauty  and  too  much  of  the 
immediate  gain  to  be  derived  from  agriculture.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  ridiculous  to  plead  that  an  island  (even  of  exceptional  beauty) 
of  4200  square  miles  should  be  given  up  entirely  to  scenic  display. 
The  chief  consideration  of  the  Jamaican  Government  and  people 
must  be  agriculture  and  the  commerce  that  springs  from  it ;  but 
while  there  are  perhaps  3000  square  miles  of  the  island  which  may 
be  wholly  assigned  to  the  cultivation  of  bananas,  oranges,  coffee, 
cacao,  and  tea,  the  grazing  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  the  important 
honey  (bee-keeping)  industry,  yet  there  should  be  sufficient  left 
over  for  the  maintenance  of  forests  and  the  preservation  of  wild 
scenery,  to  the  delight  of  the  tourist  and  satisfaction  of  cultivated 
minds  among  the  native-born.  It  is  heedlessness  more  than  malice 
at  present  which  leads  to  the  profitless  destruction  of  beauty  spots. 
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For  instance,  there  is  Fern  Gully,  some  five  miles  of  hill  road 
on  the  route  from  Ocho  Kios,  on  the  north  coast,  to  Moneague,  one 
of  the  interior  towns.  Fern  Gully  is  a  Devonshire  lane  transported 
to  the  Tropics  and  exaggerated  five  or  six  times  in  its  fern- produc- 
ing capacity.  It  is,  or  was,  a  small  world- wonder,  justly  advertised 
as  one  of  the  attractions  of  Jamaica.  Four  years  ago — judging  by 
photographs — it  was  perfect  and  unspoiled.  On  either  side  the 
mountains  rise  precipitously,  and  the  banks  below  the  edge  of  the 
great  forests,  down  to  the  surface  of  the  road,  were  clothed  with 
twenty  different  species  of  ferns,  growing  in  lacelike  flounces  of 
exquisitely  varied  pattern.  Yet  when  I  drove  through  Fern  Gully 
the  other  day  I  saw  this  :  a  band  of  men  and  women  workers  with 
hoes,  not  only  cleaning  the  road  surface  and  making  it  exasperatingly 
new  looking,  but  carefully  scraping  away  with  their  hoes  all  that  part 
of  the  fern  tapestry  which  they  could  reach  on  either  side  of  the 
cliffs.  '  What  are  you  doing  that  for  ?  '  I  asked.  '  To  make  de 
road  clean,  sah,'  was  the  answer.  Then,  wherever  the  banks  were 
not  too  precipitous  some  barbarian  had  come  and  hoed  up  the  fern 
jungle  to  replace  it  by  bananas,  coconut  palms,  and  that  utterly 
wearisome  product  of  the  Pacific — the  breadfruit  tree.  Not  one 
of  these  three  was  indigenous  to  Jamaica,  and  their  forcible  intro- 
duction into  this  five-mile-long  bower  of  ferns  was  a  needless  outrage, 
which  at  most  brought  in  a  few  shillings  return  to  the  perpetrators. 
There  is  still  time  to  save  Fern  Gully  and  to  make  it  as  beautiful 
as  it  has  ever  been.  To  do  this  the  Government  of  Jamaica  should 
expropriate  the  landowners  for  two  or  three  hundred  yards  on  either 
side  of  Fern  Gully  (the  land  is  mostly  virgin  forest),  and  henceforth 
see  that  the  fern  growth  continues  unchecked  so  long  as  the  road 
remains  passable  for  vehicles.  And  this  procedure  will  bring 
hundreds  of  pounds  annually  into  this  part  of  Jamaica,  in  expendi- 
ture on  hotels  and  carriages,  and  on  the  poor  negro  folk  who  supply 
the  hotels  and  tourists  with  provisions. 

In  the  same  way  protection  should  be  extended  to  all  of  the 
more  remarkable  among  the  waterfalls.  Something  might  also  be 
done  in  the  way  of  building  rest-houses  and  extending  carriage 
roads  in  the  Blue  Mountain  and  other  wilder  districts  of  Jamaica, 
whither  the  more  adventurous  tourists  resort  for  the  sake  of  the 
magnificent  scenery.  The  most  stringent  laws  should  be  enacted 
and  put  in  force  forbidding,  under  any  pretext,  the  killing  of  birds 
or  of  iguana  lizards.  All  this  action  means  no  great  expenditure 
of  money  and  would  result  in  Jamaica  really  becoming  a  great 
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winter  resort,  a  tropical  Riviera,  as  well  as,  with  its  hill  stations,  a 
summer  residence  for  the  overheated  people  of  Equatorial  America. 
I  can  imagine  some  of  my  readers  interpolating  the  query: 
k  Earthquakes  '  ?  into  this  recommendation  of  Jamaica.  There  was 
an  earthquake  at  Nice  some  time  ago,  nearly  as  bad  as  the  earth- 
quake at  Kingston,  yet  people  still  spend  their  winters  on  the 
Cote  d'Azur.  Yes,  there  was  an  earthquake  at  Kingston  two  years 
ago,  from  which  the  town  is  rapidly  recovering,  to  be  built,  like 
San  Francisco,  henceforth  on  much  more  practical  lines.  But 
scarcely  any  tourist  resorts,  villages,  hamlets,  or  estates  were 
affected  by  the  earthquake  at  a  greater  distance  than  about  eleven 
miles  from  Kingston,  and  none  of  them  were  injured  seriously.  By 
far  the  greatest  part  of  Jamaica  knew  nothing  of  the  Kingston 
earthquake  till  it  received  the  news  by  post  or  telegraph,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  island  will  probably  continue  to  be  unaffected  by 
seismic  movements  in  the  future  as  in  the  immediate  past. 
Kingston  itself  may  not  be  visited  by  another  shock  for  300 
years. 

But  Kingston  as  a  place  offers  few  attractions  to  the  tourist, 
who,  indeed,  is  usually  hurried  out  of  it  by  his  guides  to  the  distant 
suburb  of  Constant  Spring.  There  need  be  no  halt  in  Kingston. 
The  traveller  lands  directly  from  the  big  steamer  on  to  the  Customs 
wharf,  and  can  at  once  'leave  for  the  country  by  train,  making  his 
first  halt  possibly  at  the  old  capital,  the  handsome  Georgian-looking 
Spanish  Town;  Or  he  can  proceed  by  carriage  to  an  hotel  in  the 
Blue  Mountains  and  commence  his  review  of  the  forest  flora. 
While  passing  through  Kingston,  however,  the  library  and  museum 
of  the  Jamaican  Institute  should  be  visited,  and  still  more  so  the 
beautiful  (Botanical)  Hope  Gardens,  where  the  flora  of  Jamaica  is 
admirably  illustrated. 

The  fear  of  a  possible  earthquake  shock  need  no  more  deter 
people  from  visiting  or  settling  in  Jamaica  than  it  checks  them 
from  going  to  Nice,  Naples,  the  Canary  Islands,  or  Mexico.  But  I 
have  qualified  the  term  '  tourist '  with  the  adjective  '  hardy '  or 
4  adventurous,'  when  in  imagination  picturing  the  traveller  roaming 
over  the  wonderful  scenery  of  this  island  away  from  the  two  or  three 
big  towns  and  the  two  luxurious  hotels — adventurous  not  because 
of  dangers  unforeseeable  and  unpreventable,  like  earth  movements, 
but  because  they  may  run  some  risk  of  tropical  diseases  which  we 
now  know  are  not  inevitable  if  the  teachings  of  modern  science 
are  followed  by  the  Government  of  the  State. 
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A  mild  type  of  malarial  fever  is  endemic  in  the  low- lying  parts 
of  Jamaica,  and,  so  far  as  science  is  at  present  informed,  the  sole 
agency  of  its  transmission  is  an  Anopheline  mosquito.  Yellow 
fever  has  not  visited  the  island  for  years,  partly  owing  to  the 
American  cleansing  of  Cuba ;  but  should  it  again  reach  Kingston 
or  Port  Antonio,  there  is  the  Stegomyia  mosquito  abundant  in  those 
towns  and  ready  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  an  epidemic.  These 
facts  have  now  been  publicly  stated  in  Jamaica  by  a  visiting 
Commission  from  the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine.  With 
far  less  trouble  and  expense  than  the  Americans  took  in  Cuba  or 
Panama  (because  Jamaica  is  only  a  tenth  of  the  size)  the  Jamaican 
authorities,  colonial  and  parochial,  might  get  rid  of  the  dangerous 
mosquitoes  from  this  vicinity  of  human  settlements,  and  so  relieve 
their  country  entirely  of  the  risk  of  yellow  fever  and  eradicate  the 
malaria  which  still  makes  portions  of  the  coast-land  unhealthy  for 
the  native-born,  and  for  the  passing  tourist  who  departs  from  the 
beaten  track. 

Another  pest  somewhat  qualifies  this  paradise — the  grass  tick, 
said  to  have  been  introduced  from  South  America  with  Venezuelan 
cattle  in  1855.  This  little  red  tick  is  a  larger  edition  and  a  close 
ally  of  the  English  '  harvest  bug,'  and  its  bite  is  much  worse  in  the 
irritation  and  inflammation  it  causes.  Many  winter  visitors  to 
Jamaica  escape  this  pest  because  they  do  not  leave  the  roads,  paths, 
or  close-cropped  herbage  to  explore  the  jungle  or  the  prairies. 
Those  who  do  run  these  risks  should  take  special  precautions  as  to 
boots,  gaiters,  socks,  &c.  These  ticks  are  harmful  to  live  stock,  and 
a  great  effort  should  be  made  to  rid  Jamaica  of  them.  All  insect- 
eating  birds  should  be  rigidly  protected  by  law,  and  the  mongoose — 
a  great  bird  destroyer — should  be  kept  down  by  poison  and  traps. 
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QUILLS  FROM   THE   SWAN  OF  LICH FIELD. 
BY  LADY  RITCHIE. 

I. 

A  DELIGHTFUL  book  lately  published  by  Mr.  Lucas,  entitled  '  A 
Swan  and  Her  Friends,'  has  been  in  many  of  our  hands,  and  those 
among  us  who  have  laughed  and  felt  grateful  for  the  fun,  the 
nonsense,  the  vitality,  which  have  given  so  much  attraction  to  the 
histories  of  those  wonderful  people  living  in  wonderful  times, 
may  perhaps  be  interested  to  read  a  few  more  episodes  from  Miss 
Seward's  grandiloquent  experiences,  in  addition  to  those  already 
quoted  by  Mr.  Lucas  himself. 

It  is  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  a  packet  of  her  letters  came 
into  the  present  writer's  possession.  They  had  been  carefully  kept 
by  the  friend,  Mrs.  Sykes,  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  from 
her  they  had  descended  to  her  daughter  and  her  granddaughter, 
from  whom  I  received  them.  When  1  first  read,  or  attempted  to 
read,  the  correspondence  it  did  not  impress  me  favourably — the 
elegant  expressions,  the  threefold  adjectives,  the  emphasis  and 
the  illegibleness  of  all  these  emotions  seemed  too  much  for  my 
patience.  I  put  the  letters  away  in  their  faded  envelope  and 
almost  forgot  their  existence  ;  but  a  quarter  of  a  century  changes 
one's  views  of  life — it  certainly  ought  to  enlarge  one's  percep- 
tions. When  I  looked  at  them  again  time  had  brought  to  light  a 
vein  of  kindly  simplicity  and  genuine  human  feeling  amid  all  the 
redundancies  of  the  Muse's  eloquence,  and  I  had  a  daughter  to 
help  me  to  decipher  the  verbiage. 

One  has  heard  of  a  lion's  skin  used  to  disguise  a  far  more  useful 
quadruped — it  is  possible  in  the  same  way  that  the  swan's  feathers 
also  mantled  a  domestic  bird,  whose  cackling,  as  we  know,  is  not 
always  to  be  despised.  Mr.  Lucas  asks  why  Anna  Seward's  per- 
formances, her  '  pontifical  confidence,'  her  floridity  and  her  sen- 
timentalism,  were  so  reverentially  accepted  in  her  time  ?  He  gives 
among  other  reasons  in  answer,  that  she  was  a  pioneer,  writing 
before  all  women  had  found  out  that  they  too  could  write.  There 
is  also  the  undoubted  fact  that  Anna  Seward  had  more  initiative 
and  spirit  than  most  other  people,  either  at  Lichfield  or  in  London 
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itself  ;  and  what  we  human  beings  seek  for  in  life,  is  life,  and  we 
instinctively  turn  to  it. 

No  one  looking  at  Miss  Seward's  portrait  at  the  beginning  of 
the  book  would  at  first  sight  feel  any  inclination  to  smile,  or  to 
venture  to  think  of  it  without  awe.  It  is  that  of  a  serious,  most 
dignified,  and  majestic  person,  who  has  evidently  been  holding 
high  converse.  We  know  that  Komney  painted  the  picture  during 
the  Muse's  visit  to  the  poet  Hayley.  She  holds  a  scroll  in  one 
hand  ;  she  rests  her  oval  cheek  on  the  other  palm  in  a  pensive 
attitude,  more  common  in  Miss  Seward's  day  than  now,  when 
there  are  so  many  armchairs  and  cushions  to  lean  against. 
Komney  also  painted  the  inkstand  and  the  eloquent  pen,  and 
some  of  those  vast  sheets  of  letter-paper  she  loved  to  cover  with 
adjectives.  There  are  two  other  likenesses  given ;  one  is  by  Kettle, 
whose  picture  of  Anna  has  a  real  individuality.  She  is  holding 
an  open  book — poetry  no  doubt.  Opie's  picture  is  that  of  a 
ribbon,  a  head-dress,  and  a  bouncing  demoiselle,  and  belongs  to  the 
time  when  the  Muse  wished  to  be  known  as  '  Julia '  among  the 
nymphs  of  the  hour.  Her  biographer  quotes  from  a  grateful  poem 
to  '  Julia,'  by  a  minor  poet — recent  protests  notwithstanding, 
there  appear  to  have  been  minor  poets  in  those  days — 

And  basking  in  her  cordial  beams, 
The  fostered  Julia's  form  appears, 
The  Goddess  decked  her  tuneful  themes, 
Soft  warbling  thro5  revolving  years. 

On  one  occasion  another  admirer  seems  to  have  appropriated 
one  of  '  Julia's '  or  Anna's  elegies.  There  is  an  amusing  passage 
written  long  after  by  Lord  Byron  to  Thomas  More,  dated  Ravenna, 
September  19, 1821  : 

With  respect  to  what  Anna  Seward  calls  '  the  liberty  of  tran- 
script,' when  complaining  of  Miss  Matilda  Muggleton,  the  accom- 
plished daughter  of  a  choral  vicar  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  who  had 
abused  the  said  '  liberty  of  transcript '  by  inserting  in  the  '  Malvern 
Mercury '  Miss  Seward's  '  Elegy  on  the  South  Pole '  as  her  own 
production,  with  her  own  signature,  two  years  after  having  taken 
a  copy,  by  permission  of  the  authoress — with  regard,  I  say,  to  the 
'  liberty  of  transcript,'  I  by  no  means  oppose  an  occasional  copy  to 
the  benevolent  few,  provided  it  does  not  degenerate  into  such 
licentiousness  of  verb  and  noun  as  may  tend  to  disparage  my  parts 
of  speech,  by  the  carelessness  of  the  transcribblers. 

Anna  Seward  was  seventeen  at  the  time  when  her  sister  was 
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engaged  to  Mr.  Porter,  Dr.  Johnson's  stepson  ;  but  the  poor  young 
bride  died  suddenly  a  few  days  before  that  one  fixed  for  her  marriage. 
Mr.  Porter,  we  are  told,  would  have  gladly  consoled  himself  by  a 
union  with  Anna,  only  she  would  not  hear  of  it.  In  one  of  her 
letters,  published  in  the  collected  correspondence,  she  has  written  a 
description  of  the  young  man,  which  fully  accounts  for  her  refusal. 
It  was  to  endeavour  to  give  comfort  to  the  poor  mother  that 
Dr.  Seward  adopted  Honora  Sneyd,  who  came  to  live  with  them 
after  Sarah's  death.  Honora  was  tenderly  loved  by  Anna,  with 
whom  she  studied,  and  in  whose  company  she  must  have  gone 
into  Lichfield  society  ;  we  hear  of  Honora's  charms  and  of  her 
admiring  swains ;  both  Thomas  Day  and  Major  Andre  were  among 
them,  as  well  as  the  irresistible  Edgeworth,  who  finally  won  her. 

In  1773  Honora  married  Mr.  Edgeworth,  apparently  against 
everybody's  wishes  ;  she  would  have  married  Andre  several  years 
before  had  her  father  consented.  We  have  Miss  Seward's  descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  Edgeworth  on  his  wedding  day,  by  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  no  one  was  very  cordially  pleased  with  the  connexion. 
A  young  girl  in  all  her  beauty  and  tenderness — a  gay  widower, 
rejoicing  in  his  first  wife's  death,  scarcely  suggested  romance,  even 
to  the  most  romantic. 

Among  the  letters  which  were  given  to  me,  and  from  which 
I  am  now  quoting,  are  several  concerning  Mr.  Edgeworth.  They 
are  addressed  to  Mrs.  Sykes  at  Westella,  near  Hull,  and  are  the 
first  of  a  correspondence  which  lasted  for  several  years.  The 
two  friends  were  united  by  many  links  of  affection  and  intimacy. 
The  letters  begin  in  a  light  and  cheerful  tone,  growing  emphatical 
and  romantic  as  the  friendship  deepens.  The  first  must  have  been 
written  in  the  early  spring  of  the  year  1773. 

Your  ruffles  and  your  work-bag  are  finished  (says  the  Muse).  I  wish  I  could 
convey  them  to  you,  do  tell  me  what  you  think  would  be  the  best  way.  Mr.  Day 
is  returned  to  England,  he  was  in  Lichfield  last  week,  and  Mr.  Edgeworth  is 
delivered  from  his  galling  yoke,  *  again  to  life  and  light  to  rise.'  Mrs.  Edgeworth 
died  of  a  violent  fever  in  London  ;  the  sprightly  widower  is  still  at  Lyons,  unless 
this  event  has  brought  him  over  within  the  last  fortnight. 

The  next  epistle,  dated  July  27,  1773,  gives  us  further  news 
of  Mr.  Edgeworth  : 

Your  son  will  tell  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Sykes,  why  I  have  thus 
long  delayed  answering  your  kind  and  obliging  letter — and  that 
my  time  and  thoughts  were  taken  up  by  my  Honora's  nuptials. 
Saturday  seven-night  she  became  a  bride  in  our  choir,  my  father 
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married  her  and  her  own  gave  her  away,  not  with  the  best  grace  in 
the  world.  Mr.  Sneyd  and  Mr.  Edgeworth  are  too  differing  to  like 
each  other  ;  the  former  gave  Honora  a  thousand  pounds  and  articles 
for  another  at  his  death.  Mr.  E.  has  made  his  first  children  indepen- 
dent of  himself  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  settled  upon  Honora 
four  hundred  a  year  in  case  she  survives  him,  and  six  hundred 
till  her  own  children  receive  their  fortunes.  His  estate  is  a  clear 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year.  The  joy  of  united  hearts  and  hands, 
esteem,  friendship  and  congenial  talents,  shone  in  the  lovely  faces 
of  the  charming  pair.  The  late  Mrs.  Edgeworth's  brother,  a  worthy 
agreeable  young  gentleman,  came  down  from  London  on  purpose, 
to  the  wedding,  and  spoke  most  warmly  in  the  praise  of  Mr.  Edge- 
worth. — We  were  a  smart  cavalcade, — and  behold,  Mr.  Grove 
graciously  condescended  to  come  over  to  accompany  his  sister 
Honora  to  church.  He  looked  a  little  grave,  but  said  nothing 
disobliging ;  I  was  bridesmaid,  the  knot  was  tied  at  nine  o'clock, 
we  then  adjourned  to  Mr.  Sneyd's  to  breakfast.  At  12  o'clock, 
Mr.  Edgeworth  took  the  fair  sweet  bride  into  his  phaeton,  and  drove 
off  triumphantly.  .  .  .  Well  may  he  triumph,  for  he  has  obtained 
a  matchless  prize.  They  are  now  perhaps  upon  the  sea,  if  prosperous 
winds  waft  gently  over  the  happy  lovers,  '  And  on  the  level  deep, 
sleek  Panope  and  all  her  sisters  play.'  But  alas  !  I  fear  their  living 
in  Ireland — Self  will  still  be  predominant — She  is  happy,  I  bless 
Heaven  that  she  is  so,  but  she  is  absent  and  I  must  mourn — that 
absence  will  perhaps  be  long  and  continual,  seas  may  for  many 
cheerless  years  e'en  for  lif e  divide  my  Honora  from  her  unfortunate 
friend  whose  ardent  grasp  every  dear  and  precious  pleasure  eludes, 
and  leaves  her  without  one  joyous  hour  to  bless  her  hopes.  I 
had  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Edgeworth  yesterday,  dated  Chester,  she 
expresses  the  utmost  happiness. 

Marriage  makes  new  ties  and  interests  ;  it  also  unmakes  many 
old  ones  with  ruthless  determination.  Honora  was  happy,  but 
saddest  complications  of  feelings  followed  for  Miss  Seward,  and  she 
and  Mr.  Edgeworth  are  known  to  have  had  differences  and  estrange- 
ments. When  at  last  they  met,  some  years  later,  we  read  of  the 
event  in  the  following  letter,  which  describes  the  Swan's  extreme 
sensibility  in  eloquent  terms  :  was  there  ever  a  more  sensational 
meeting  ? 

Ah  !  my  dear  Mrs.  Sykes,  you  would  have  sooth'd  me  with 
your  tender  pity  if  you  had  seen  me  receive  a  message  from  our 
servant  last  Monday  evening.  I  was  sitting  in  my  drawing-room 
with  a  silly  coxcomb  of  an  officer  who  had  called  upon  me.  John 
opened  the  door  and  said — '  Madam,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgeworth  are 
below  stairs.' — Oh  my  Friend  !  I  had  not  the  least  expectation  of 
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such  an  event — '  Good  God  ! '  I  exclaimed,  and  sunk  back  in  my 
chair  more  dead  than  alive — I  desired  he  would  say  I  was  out — 
a  violent  flood  of  tears  reliev'd  me.  The  macaroni  was  astonished, 
but  if  a  thousand  Fops  had  been  present  I  could  not  have  concealed 
my  emotion.  I  did  not  intend  to  see  them  at  all — it  was  an  hour 
before  my  aunt  could  prevail  upon  me  to  go  down,  she  and  my 
mother  were  out  when  they  came.  I  will  reserve  a  particular 
description  of  this,  to  me — heart-rending  scene  for  the  first  tete-d-tete 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  share  with  you,  since  my  paper  will  not 
allow  me  to  be  circumstantial  now. 

They  staid  only  two  days  in  Lichfield,  are  now  in  London. 
The  time  of  their  return  is  uncertain.  I  have  only  room  to  assure 
you  of  the  affectionate  vivacity  of  all  our  desires  to  see  you  all. 
Our  united  loves  attend  yourself,  Mr.  Sykes  and  our  young  friends. 

Very  real  anxiety  for  Honora's  health  followed,  and  one  can 
imagine  the  pang  with  which  Miss  Seward  writes  on  a  subsequent 
occasion,  a  year  or  two  after  this  agonising  meeting  : 

Mr.  Edgeworth  was  in  Lichfield  last  week,  very  sprightly  and 
happy  with  a  fine  picture  of  Honora  by  Smart,  drawn  here  two 
years  ago,  but  finished  lately  and  sent  down  to  him  only  Thursday. 
The  day  it  came  he  flew  over  with  it  to  Lichfield  to  show  it  to  us  all. 
The  exultation  of  his  vanity  to  have  possessed  the  original  of  so 
beautiful  a  portrait  absorbed  all  shadow  of  regret  for  her  danger, 
and  it  was  with  the  utmost  force  that  he  drew  a  transient  veil  over 
the  sunshine  of  his  vivacity  on  being  asked  if  she  was  not  a  little 
better.  I  heard  of  his  being  in  Lichfield  with  the  picture  before 
I  saw  him,  and  burnt  with  impatience  to  behold  the  semblance  of 
a  face  so  dear.  When  we  met,  he  had  the  cruelty  to  keep  it  some 
minutes  in  his  hand.  (Two  or  three  words  follow  which  are  illegible.) 
The  picture  is  beautiful,  but  my  disappointment  was  extreme,  for 
it  gives  me  very  little  idea  of  Honora.  Oh  !  That  it  had  been  a 
striking  likeness  !  As  it  is,  it  would  scarcely  be  any  object  of 
sufficient  importance  to  make  me  ask  a  favour  of  a  man  who  has  so 
deeply  injured  me.  In  a  fortnight  he  takes  Honora  to  Bristol. 
If  she  had  gone  thither  last  Spring,  I  firmly  believe  it  would  have 
saved  her.  Oh,  that  the  gay  heart  of  this  man  could  have  been 
persuaded  to  have  feared  in  time  for  the  life  of  her  whom  he  ... 
(The  rest  of  the  letter  is  missing.) 

So  Honora  married  and  died,  and  poor  Anna  put  up  with 
friendships  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  one  especially  being  paramount. 
After  she  became  celebrated,  she  was  made  much  of  and  her  head 
was  somewhat  turned — and  no  wonder.  Dr.  Darwin  admired  her 
poetry,  Mr.  Saville  was  her  special  devotee,  Mr.  R.  Sykes  confided 
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in  her  sympathy,  Miss  Marianne  came  to  stay — and  in  later  years 
Scott  himself  travelled  many  miles  out  of  his  way  to  call  upon  her 
in  Lichfield,  having,  as  we  know,  a  turn  for  authoresses. 

The  letters  to  her  friend,  Mrs.  Sykes,  touch  upon  every  possible 
subject.  Neighbours,  politics,  feelings,  all  are  described  at  length  ; 
important  misunderstandings  as  well  as  tender  realisations  are 
dwelt  upon  in  turn. 

One  of  her  communications  begins  with  a  somewhat  surprising 
announcement  of  her  great  dislike  to  writing  letters.  (One  cannot 
help  remembering  the  many  volumes  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.) 
Anna  reassures  her  friend's  diffidence,  whose  pen  (she  modestly 
observes)  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  inferior  to  her  own,  either 
in  readiness,  vivacity  or  elegance. 

Every  week  she  (the  Muse)  has  seven  or  eight  long  letters  to 
answer,  and  nothing  could  inspirit  her  resolutions  to  devote  so 
much  time  to  her  writing,  but  the  sweet  hope  of  hearing  soon  again 
from  those  about  whom  she  was  so  very  much  interested. 

You,  my  dear  Mrs.  Sykes  (she  exclaims,  somewhat  touchingly), 
are  prosperous  and  happy,  and  can  perpetually  tell  me  glad  tidings 
of  yourself  and  all  that  belong  to  you — tidings  that  shall  be  able 
to  steal  the  mourner  from  her  woes  at  least  for  a  little  time.  .  .  . 

Whenever  my  prospects  brighten  (she  continues),  whenever 
cheerfulness,  peace  or  '  hope  with  eyes  so  fair,'  revisit  my  bosom, 
like  your  more  amiable  friend,  the  sweet  Miss  Foot,  I  will  tell  you 
so,  without  considering  whether  or  not  you  are  a  letter  in  my  debt. 

Miss  Seward  considers  that  Miss  Foot '  has  a  fine  turn  of  thought,' 
and  she  quotes  as  an  instance  a  passage  where  Miss  Foot  desired 
Mrs.  Sykes  '  not  to  look  upon  the  present  which  she  sends  her 
as  an  emblem  of  her  affection,  but  rather  of  those  agreeable  hours 
passed  together,  resembling  well  the  flower  of  the  fields— as  sweet, 
as  fair,  as  perishable  !  '  Is  it  possible  that  the  world  has  missed 
in  Miss  Foot  a  second  Miss  Anna  Seward  ? 

The  next  long  and  closely  written  page  is  taken  up  by  a  trans- 
scription  of  a  passage  from  '  Oscian  '  beginning  : (  The  flower  hangs 
its  heavy  head,  waving  at  times  to  the  gale.'  There  is  also  a  final 
allusion  to  Miss  Foot  as  '  a  fair  enthusiast,  triumphant  over  all  the 
pangs  of  struggling  nature  and  sublunary  disappointments.'  Anna 
Seward,  Muse  though  she  is,  does  not  rise  altogether  above  the 
pangs  of  human  jealousy. 

Storms  were  in  the  air,  the  devoted  friends  had  serious  mis- 
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understandings ;  explanations,  recapitulations,  running  over  many 
pages,  but  passionate  always. 

I  must  regret,  but  I  will  not  resent  your  silence,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Sykes,  while  still,  though  late,  you  assure  me  that  it  does  not  arise 
from  a  diminution  of  that  friendship  with  which  you  honour  me — 
a  blessing  which  I  could  ill  spare  from  the  scanty  hoard  of  happiness 
allotted  to  me  by  fate  ;  resolved  to  be  convinced  that  you  love  me, 
I  give  you  credit  for  the  ingenious  jocularity  of  your  speech. 

Our  poetess  is  not  quite  convinced,  though  glad  to  hear  that 
health  and  prosperity  and  joy  continue  to  diffuse  their  blessings 
on  dear  Westella,  where,  as  she  remarks,  *  The  olive  branches  in- 
crease in  beauty,  excellence  and  strength.'  Of  one  of  the  children, 
Joe,  we  read,  '  his  perception  is  lively,  his  mind  ingenuous,  his 
person  lovely.'  '  May  never  the  blight  of  disease,  the  vapours  of 
folly,  or  the  canker  of  vice  shed  baneful  influence  over  the  children 
of  such  care.'  Three  attributes  at  least  are  generally  necessary 
to  every  statement.  We  presently  come  to  a  fading  page  of 
criticism  concerning  Lord  Chesterfield's  letters  :  *  It  would  perhaps 
have  been  better  for  the  youth  of  England  if  they  had  never  been 
written,  as  they  tend  to  destroy  that  virtuous,  that  romantic 
enthusiasm  of  youth  where  benevolence  is  fired  by  generous 
credulity,  and  morality  preserved  by  passionate  affection.' 

If  any  occasional  misunderstanding  arises  between  Miss  Seward 
and  Mrs.  Sykes,  it  is  often  explained  away  by  a  burst  of  eloquence. 

So  I  find  Mr.  R.  Sykes  is  entered  at  Trinity  College  (says  Miss 
Seward  to  her  friend).  Oh,  may  his  conduct  there  and  through  every 
situation  of  life  be  such  as  shall  answer  the  anxious  wishes  of  his 
solicitous  and  indulgent  parents.  Believe  me,  you  were  mistaken  if 
you  thought  I  supposed  he  has  not  indulgent  parents.  All  that  I 
ever  wished  otherwise  in  either  your  or  Mr.  Sykes'  conduct  towards 
him  was  too  nice  a  f eeling  of  all  his  errors,  and  a  warmth  of  invective 
against  them  to  him,  which  I  knew  arose  from  an  ardent  desire 
to  render  him  faultless,  but  which  from  my  own  disposition  I 
feared  was  more  likely  to  incense  than  to  reclaim.  It  is  very 
likely  that  I  might  judge  wrong,  and  very  certain  that  I  had  better 
have  suppressed  my  opinion  than  given  it,  but  I  have  no  power  of 
drawing  a  veil  between  my  heart  and  those  that  are  dear  to  it. 
I  must  hope  and  believe  that  our  friend  Richard  has  excellent 
qualities  ;  gratitude  perhaps  may  make  me  partial,  yet  I  confess  I 
tremble  for  him — how  very  dangerous  the  first  steps  into  life  for  a 
young  man  of  strong  passions  !  How  numerous  the  snares  which 
will  be  spread  by  the  libertines  to  lure  him  to  their  dissolute  paths  ! 
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...  I  make  no  doubt  that  Kichard  did  very  much  exaggerate 
what  you  said  of  the  unreality  of  my  regret  to  part  from  you  all, 
but  it  was  not  unreal.  I  never  yet  knew  hypocrisy  and  I  had  been 
most  ungrateful  if  I  had  not  felt  grief  to  leave  those  whom  I  felt 
had  been  so  kind  to  me.  Again,  dear  Mrs.  Sykes,  you  have  entirely 
mistaken  my  meaning.  Good  God  !  How  could  you  suppose  that 
the  description  of  parental  tyranny  transcribed  from  the  Rambler 
was  in  the  least  degree  aimed  at  you  and  Mr.  Sykes  !  You  and  I 
both  love  argument,  and  you  have  often  asserted  to  me  how  all 
parents  must  necessarily  study  their  children's  happiness,  that 
where  misunderstandings  existed  between  parents  and  children, 
the  fault  was  almost  always  in  the  children.  I  thought  this  a  hard 
and  partial  argument,  and  when  I  met  with  that  Rambler  which 
made  so  much  for  my  side  of  the  question,  that  parents  were  often 
arbitrary  and  unreasonable,  as  children  undutiful,  I  could  not 
help  transcribing  it  to  show  that  a  man  of  exalted  sense  and  deepest 
observation  and  long  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  was  of  my 
opinion.  .  .  . 

The  best  and  purest  kind  of  charity  is  candour,  that  hopeth  all 
things,  with  tender  sympathy  and  soft  consideration ;  when  we 
consider  the  hopeless  state  of  man,  the  imbecility  of  children,  the 
numerous  evils  of  riper  years,  the  unhappy  force  of  native  and 
violent  passions,  the  racks  of  disease,  the  wounds  of  oppression, 
the  insults  of  contumely,  the  misrepresentations  of  injustice,  and 
the  bitter  pangs  of  inevitable  poverty,  sorrow  that  brings  in  insanity, 
or  leads  by  slow  steps  to  the  grave,  when  we  reflect  upon  these 
evils  which  may  some  or  all  be  the  lot  of  every  individual,  however 
gay  and  elate  with  present  prosperity,  surely  there  is  no  virtue  so 
necessary,  so  little  to  be  dispensed  with,  as  Humanity  !  How  are 
Mrs.  Collins's  spirits  ?  Richard  tells  me  Miss  Collins  is  well. 

What  a  golden  age  must  this  have  been  for  Lichfield  when  Anna 
casually  remarks  in  conclusion  : 

We  have  had  another  genius  among  us  ;  he  stayed  only  a  week. 

Yours  faithfully  and  affectionately. 

The  various  collateral  items  of  news  which  the  writer  of  these 
letters  gives  (outside  the  description  of  her  feelings)  are  interesting 
to  the  dilettante  of  to-day  who  has  made  some  acquaintance  with 
the  age  in  which  Miss  Anna  Seward  flourished.  Flourishing  is  the 
word  which  undoubtedly  describes  Miss  Seward  in  1776,  notwith- 
standing the  troubles  which  had  so  lately  fallen  upon  Great  Britain, 
and  which  were  still  gathering,  though  as  yet  the  shadow  had  not 
reached  Lichfield. 

'  It  is  not  our  Mr.  Day,'  the  sprightly  lady  says,  '  who  is  going 
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to  Bengal — no,  no  !  Catch  him  if  you  can  at  receiving  emoluments 
from  Government.'  Then  she  alludes  to  the  York  mail  which  has 
been  robbed,  '  by  which  Mr.  Sykes  has  lost  100?.  and  she  has  missed 
a  letter  from  her  dear,  dear  Mrs.  Sykes.'  Then  she  glances  at  Miss 
Twig's  amours — rejoices  '  in  the  happiness  of  her  friends  in  calling 
together  their  olive  branches  round  their  cheerful  table  ;  ah,  long, 
very  long,  may  this  pleasure  flourish  and  increase  !  Her  mother 
had  made  up  the  beautiful  cloak,  which  she  allows  Anna  to  wear 
on  Sunday,  not  being  equal  to  church  herself.' 

In  another  letter  written  to  Mr.  Sykes,  the  husband  of  Mrs. 
Sykes,  Miss  Seward  dwells  '  in  tender  transports  on  the  hope  of 
seeing  Mrs.  Sykes  again,  and  those  other  kind  friends,  who  have  so 
highly  obliged  her  '  ;  she  is  writing  '  with  the  vilest  pen  that  ever 
scored,'  she  tells  him,  but  she  still  continues  to  wield  it,  '  though 
night  creeps  on  apace,  and  the  drowsie  hour  steals  upon  her.  She 
would  have  written  before  to  express  her  gratitude,  but  that  she 
had  promised  to  work  Mr.  Charles  Bukeridge  a  waistcoat  by  the 
next  Assembly.  .  .  .' 

II. 

The  Bishop's  Palace,  where  the  Sewards  lived  in  Lichfield,  is  a 
beautiful  old  Georgian  dwelling  on  the  Dean's  Walk,  with  walled 
gardens  and  stately  out-buildings  ;  and  thither,  following  Honora, 
came  somewhere  about  the  year  1776  little  Marianne  Sykes 
as  a  sort  of  pupil  and  petted  companion.  In  after-days,  when 
Marianne  grew  up,  she  married  Henry  Thornton,  the  well-known 
philanthropist  and  member  of  Parliament,  who  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Clapham  Sect,  and  it  is  her  mother's  packet  of  letters 
which  I  received  from  the  kind  donor. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Seward  writes  to  Mrs.  Sykes,  Marianne's  mother, 
long  pages  of  advice  concerning  her  education. 

Since  you  have  opportunities  at  Hull  of  having  her  instructed 
well  in  French  and  dancing,  I  think  you  will  scarce  persuade  your- 
selves to  send  her  further  from  you.  You  are  perfectly  capable  of 
giving  her  every  other  accomplishment  except  music,  which  though 
ornamental  may  well  be  spared  amidst  the  liberal  assemblage  of 
other  endowments.  I  have  but  one  reason  for  wishing  Marianne 
to  go  further  from  home,  it  is  this,  lest  she  should  contract  a  Pro- 
vincial tone  of  voice  ;  that  of  Yorkshire  is  very  peculiar,  and  few 
of  the  genteelest  people  who  have  been  educated  there,  have  been 
free  from  it.  There  is  perhaps  no  outward  grace  so  essential  to  a 
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young  lady  as  a  polished  manner  of  speaking Boarding 

schools  are  well  in  this  respect ;  the  children  being  collected  from 
various  counties,  provinciality  is  soon  confounded  and  destroyed  in 
the  little  Babel. 

A  correspondence  follows  both  before  and  after  the  arrival  of 
little  Marianne  at  the  Bishop's  Palace.  We  have  the  description 
of  her  first  arrival.  '  At  two  o'clock  she  came,  healthy,  plump, 
and  blooming  as  the  morning ;  she  is  indeed  a  very  amiable  little 
creature — what  a  benevolent  intention  to  please  at  an  age  when 
most  human  beings  think  only  of  being  pleased.  She  was  so  kind 
as  to  show  me  her  mamma's  last  letter.' 

There  was  a  well-known  school  in  those  days  kept  by  a  certain 
Mrs.  Latamer,  to  whom,  among  other  young  maidens,  Maria  Edge- 
worth  was  at  one  time  entrusted.  Miss  Sykes,  too,  had  been  placed 
under  her  charge,  and  Miss  Seward  criticises  this  lady  in  her  cor- 
respondence with  the  mother  : 

If  Mrs.  Lataffier  really  sees  nothing  that  is  uncommonly  amiable 
in  Marianne  I  am  sorry  for  her  want  of  discernment,  I  am  sure  she 
has  not  many  such  children  ;  I  believe  she  is  an  able  and  judicious 
governess,  as  governesses  go,  and  one  must  not  expect  from  people 
more  accustomed  to  act  than  to  reflect,  the  nice  distinctions  of 
right  and  wrong,  or  that  they  should  have  a  lively  sensibility  of 
modest  worth.  Miss  Sykes  has  very  quick  comprehension,  an 
excellent  memory,  and  I  have  never  known  a  sweeter  temper — 
if  there  is  anything  I  could  wish  in  the  slightest  degree  otherwise,  it 
is  that  she  had  rather  more  activity  ;  I  think  there  is  a  little  bias 
towards  that  indolence  which  if  indulged  must  wither  all  accomplish- 
ments in  their  bud,  but  the  excessive  sweetness  which  adorns  this 
precious  Blossom  will  sufficiently  counteract  all  the  bad  consequences 
of  her  little  and  only  foible.  You,  my  dear  Mrs.  Sykes,  who  are  so 
well  aware  of  the  torpid  balefulness  of  indolence  will  take  care  that 
our  sweet  Marianne  does  not  waste  the  seed-time  of  her  youth 
without  ample  provision  for  the  hereafter  harvest. 

Much  correspondence  follows  in  the  same  style  : 

I  am  sure  Marianne  will  be  a  very  accomplished  woman,  sure 
if  she  is  attended  to — if  on  her  return  from  school,  the  ensuing  five 
or  six  years  are  cultivated  by  a  regular  plan  of  studies  and  employ- 
ments, which  nothing  but  absolute  necessity  suffer  to  interrupt — 
this,  1  know,  you  will  take  care  of — and  therefore,  I  dare  be  assured 
that  if  Psyche  lives  and  is  blessed  with  health  she  will  not  disappoint 
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your  fondest  wishes — Mr.  Brown  is  quite  satisfied  with  the  improve- 
ment she  has  made  in  Music  since  her  arrival  here — she  has  a  very 
pretty  finger  and  will  certainly  play  well,  with  close  and  attentive 
practice.  As  to  her  reading  English,  it  does  you  great  credit,  very 
few  grown  people  read  so  justly.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  possible 
for  her  ever  to  read  oratorically,  I  think  her  voice  has  not  sufficient 
power  and  variety,  perhaps  her  ear  is  not  a  nice  one,  as  you  observe, 
and  then  her  natural  diffidence  is  against  that  animated  spirit, 
necessary  to  fine  reading  and  speaking.  This  was  Honora's  case  in 
every  respect ;  she  had  a  very  quick  and  delicate  ear,  but  her  voice 
wanted  power,  and  she  was  also  too  diffident — yet  she  read  elegantly, 
though  not  pathetically — so  will  our  dear  girl.  All  the  instruction  on 
this  and  every  other  subject  in  my  power  to  give  her,  I  have  a 
pleasure  in  giving.  I  hope  the  dear  girl  does  not  think  me  a  rigid 
monitress,  though  perhaps  a  little  too  indefatigable,  i.e.  for  that 
tender  indolence,  which  is  often  the  concomitant  of  gentle  spirit. 

The  weather  has  been  so  piercing,  the  ground  so  slippy,  and 
Psyche  seemed  to  have  so  little  inclination  to  walk  out,  that  I 
could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  venture  her  ;  but  that  she  may  not 
want  exercise,  I  have  procured  a  battledore  and  shuttlecock,  and 
she  plays  in  the  gallery  half-an-hour  in  the  morning  and  half-an-hour 
after  dinner.  Mr.  Comber's  ball,  to  which  she  had  a  card  of  invita- 
tion and  a  partner  procured  for  her,  was  very  brilliant.  I  never 
saw  so  much  company  in  our  Assembly  Room,  except  at  the  races — 
Marianne  was  very  much  admired.  This  Mr.  Comber  is  a  fop  of 
fashion — an  officer  who  was  quartered  here  last  winter,  took  a 
liking  to  the  place,  and  has  been  in  the  neighbourhood,  chiefly 
with  Lord  Donegal  all  this  winter.  He  was  the  Being  who  inter- 
rupted me,  when  I  was  writing  to  you  last  week.  He  often  comes 
here  and  wearies  me  finely — but,  at  the  Ball,  fops  who  make  lament- 
able companions  are  often  excellent  Masters  of  Ceremony. 

If  /  had  'daughters,  I  would  never  suffer  them  to  learn  any- 
thing from  Mercenaries,  which  I  could  teach  them  myself,  for  surely 
the  task  is  most  delightful  when  the  disposition  of  the  pupil  is 
amiable ;  few  are  so  well  qualified  to  educate  female  youth,  as 
yourself,  my  dear  Mrs.  Sykes,  in  all  things  which  respect  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  understanding  and  the  virtues— if  Hull  can  supply  you 
with  proper  masters  in  Music,  French,  Drawing  and  dancing,  I 
would  never  have  wished  you  to  send  your  Beloved  Child  to  a  school, 
but  for  one  reason,  the  danger  of  her  contracting  the  Provincial 
tone  in  speaking  and  reading  from  the  servants  and  from  her  little 
brothers  ;  if  Molly  Broadley  had  every  possible  accomplishment 
her  Yorkshire  dialect  would  for  ever  prevent  her  being  an  elegant 
woman — of  all  externals  in  my  opinion,  a  polished  and  pleasing  tone 
of  voice  is  the  most  material. 
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Saturday  noon,  Lichfd.  Jan.. 4, 1777. 

Your  most  kind,  most  welcome  packet,  my  ever  dear  Mrs.  Sykes, 
has  imparted  to  our  Marianne  and  to  myself  that  pleasure,  at  once 
so  tender  and  so  lively  which  affectionate  hearts  must  always  feel 
when  the  precious  proofs  of  being  belov'd  and  esteemed  by  the 
objects  of  that  affection  pour  the  sweet  tide  of  gratitude  and  joy 
upon  the  mind.  We  have  this  instant  finished  our  intellectual 
feast — Marianne  is  returned  to  her  Forte  Piano — the  traces  of  the 
latent  joy  still  play  upon  her  countenance — Saturday  afternoon  I 
was  interrupted  and  robbed  of  the  hour  which  I  had  dedicated  to 
you  by  a  Coxcomb,  who  has  employed  it  in  edifying  orations  upon 
running  horses,  the  elegance  of  gentlemen's  clothes  with  coloured 
spangles,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  wearing  shoe  buckles  that 
will  touch  the  side  of  the  shoes  on  each  side.  We  are  all  going  out  in 
an  hour  for  the  evening — Miss  Sykes  and  I  are  neither  of  us  dressed. 
The  frank  must  set  out  for  Hull  early  in  the  morning,  so  I  must  not 
attempt  to  comment  upon  your  last  letter,  but  hope  to  answer  it 
at  full  next  week  !  That  I  might  be  able  to  say  with  Truth  that 
Miss  Sykes's  letter  which  she  wrote  yesterday  was  wholly  her  own, 
1  have  not  altered  one  syllable — but,  since  it  was  finished,  I  pointed 
out  to  her  a  method  of  expressing  the  same  sense,  without  using 
many  of  her  words  in  so  frequent  repetition — You  have,  ere  this,  I 
hope,  received  a  sad  hasty  scribble  which  I  dispatched  for  you  last 
Sunday  morning — It  will  inform  you  precisely  how  my  sweet  Pupil 
and  I  employ  ourselves — Be  assur'd  her  mind  is  at  present  pure 
as  when  she  left  your  Guardian  arms  ;  nor  art,  nor  pride,  nor 
malice  have  found  the  smallest  harbour — But  time  flies — I  dare  not 
trust  myself  with  entering  now  upon  so  very  interesting  a  subject, 
therefore  will  only  plight  to  you  my  solemn  promise  that  I  have 
and  shall  continue  to  bear  constantly  in  mind  the  kind  of  Woman 
which  I  know  you  wish  our  sweet  One  to  be,  and  that  she  shall 
hear,  see,  and  read  nothing  that  shall  have  the  remotest  tendency 
to  counteract  the  safe  and  quiet  system  which  you  have  formed  for 
her  future  conduct.  You  wish  her  to  be  adorned  with  all  those 
accomplishments  that  can  render  her  engaging  and  lovely,  without 
endangering  her  peace  of  mind — You  had  rather  she  was  gently 
humane  than  passionately  tender — that  her  address  was  rather 
modest  than  brilliant.  Ah  !  I  believe  you  are  perfectly  right — 
more  of  this,  and  a  thousand  other  things  hereafter — We  are  all  in 
good  health  and  all  attach'd  to  you  and  Mr.  Sykes  by  Friendship, 
Gratitude  and  Love.  Ever  your  A.  SEWARD. 

P.S. — Mr.  Brown  comes  most  days  to  Miss  Sykes.  He  was 
teaching  her  while  the  Fop  was  fatiguing  me  this  morning.  Her 
improvement  in  her  Music  since  she  came  here  has  been  rapid- 
Mr.  Brown  says  if  she  was  to  be  kept  to  practise  for  six  more  years 
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as  much  as  she  is  at  present  he  would  answer  for  her  being  able  to 
play  remarkably  well. 

But  if  Lichfield  agrees  with  her  (the  writer  continues),  if  the 
sweet  girl  finds  it  pleasant  to  be  with  us,  if  you  and  Mr.  S.  perceive 
that  she  does  not  neglect  her  studies  while  she  is  here,  my  mother 
and  I  shall  plead  hard  with  you  both  that  these  shall  not  be  the  last 
holidays  that  we  shall  long  for.  She  and  I  have  agreed  to  dedicate 
the  whole  morning  to  her  'music,  her  reading,  and  a  little  work— 
the  evening  she  will  perhaps  generally  be  engaged  in  company 
either  in  my  mother's  parties  or  in  mine  ;  this  afternoon  she  went 
with  me  to  Mrs.  Porter's,  where  we  met  Lady  Smith,  Miss  Vyse, 
and  a  good  deal  more  company  ;  her  Ladyship  enquired  much 
after  Mrs.  Sykes  from  our  young  friend.  To-morrow  she  is  to  go 
with  my  mother  and  myself  to  a  large  Commerce  party  at  Lady 
Smith's.  At  present  she  is,  I  hope,  fast  asleep. 

In  an  undated  letter  which  seems  to  belong  to  this  time  Miss 
Seward  condoles  on  various  domestic  anxieties,  saying  *  She  should 
have  thanked  Mrs.  Sykes  amid  the  tenderest  embraces  for  her  last 
most  kind  letter,  if  it  had  not  been  for  these  anxieties.'  She  then 
describes  an  ideal  curate  indeed. 

My  father  (she  says)  returned  out  of  the  Peak  three  weeks  ago, 
after  residing  there  during  six,  in  perfect  health  and  very  happy, 
having  obtained  a  curate  who  is  quite  a  phenomenon  among 
curates — one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  most  amiable  young 
men  that  was  ever  heard  of,  who  edifies  by  his  virtues,  who  charms 
by  his  oratory,  and  who  fascinates  by  his  manners,  who  is  a  good 
Latin  scholar,  who  writes  verses  finely,  who  draws  elegantly,  who 
speaks  the  modern  languages  fluently,  who  has  travelled,  and 
who  has  refused  travelling  with  Lord  Baltimore's  son  upon  a  stipend 
of  four  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  reserves  this  galaxy  of  virtues, 
talents  and  graces  to  gild  and  enlighten  the  barren  rocks  and  deep 
valleys  of  your  native  home  and  mine. 

Dr.  Seward,  judging  from  this  description,  must  have  had 
some  of  his  daughter's  enthusiasm  for  his  friends.  One  cannot 
help  remembering  Coleridge's  elegy  upon  his  death  :  '  Mr.  Seward, 
Mr.  Seward,  I  trust  you  are  an  angel,  but  you  were  an  ass  ! 

In  1780  poor  Major  Andre  died.  We  know  how  his  friends  at 
Lichfield  mourned  him.  Miss  Seward  published  her  '  Monody  '  in 
1781.  It  made  her  famous,  and  she  wrote  to  her  friend  in 
melancholy  satisfaction  at  the  sympathy  she  had  met  with  :— 

I  enclose  a  poetic  epistle,  which  I  received  from  an  ingenious 
clergyman  at  Shrewsbury,  whom  I  never  saw  nor  heard  of  till  he 
paid  me  this  compliment.  I  think  his  poem  contained  some  fine 
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lines.  The  llth  and  the  12th,  the  16th  and  those  four  lines  which 
allude  to  the  spear  of  Ithuriel  are  in  the  true  spirit  of  poetry.  I  send 
you  also  a  very  enthusiastic  eulogium  in  prose  upon  the  '  Monody  ' 
sent  to  me  from  Courtney  Melmoth.  This  letter  does  honour  to 
the  heart,  whatever  it  may  do  to  the  judgment  of  its  writer,  evincing 
that  it  is  wholly  free  from  that  hint  of  envy,  which  Pope,  with 
perhaps  too  much  justice,  imputes  to  rival  authors  when  he  com- 
plains that  they  '  Damn  with  faint  praise.'  This  gentleman  and 
myself  have  more  than  once  been  rivals  for  the  myrtle  wreath  at 
Bath  Easton.  He  sought  my  correspondence  some  time  since, 
though  we  never  saw  each  other.  I  send  you  also  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Hawkings  Brown,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  literary  eminence, 
and  of  whose  praise  I  am  not  a  little  proud — the  more  so  as  his 
politics  are  against  my  poem  ;  so  are  also  Courtney  Melmoth's. 
'  The  English  Chronicle  and  Universal  Evening  Post '  for  Thursday, 
March  29  (she  continues),  honours  the  '  Monody  '  on  Major  Andre 
with  the  amplest  praise.  You  will  smile  at  the  enthusiastic  warmth 
of  Courtney  Melmoth's  encomiums,  yet  I  think  their  ingenuity  will 
make  you  some  amends  for  partiality  which  is  but  too  evident. 

Further  correspondence  shows  that  Lichfield  was  not  the  only 
scene  of  Miss  Seward's  triumphs ;  she  travelled  for  relaxation,  she 
visited  London,  Chatsworth,  Westella,  Bath  Easton,1  her  native 
village  of  Eyam,  where  at  least  she  had  hoped  for  rest  and  retire- 
ment ; 

but  this  was  not  to  be  allowed.  We  entered  my  native  walls  at  4  o'clock  on 
Tuesday.  Several  of  our  poor  neighbours  shed  kind  tears  of  joy  to  see  me  again  ; 
they  set  the  bells  a-ringing  in  compliment  to  me,  so  I  was  told. 

Heavens,  how  little,  how  deplorably  little  retirement  has  it  afforded  me  !  But 
however  I  may  wish  ^for  solitude  my  mind,  though  fatigued  with  attention  to 
company,  is  perhaps  much  more  unfit  to  feed  on  thoughts  that  voluntary  move. 

During  her  visit  to  London,  Miss  Seward  tells  her  correspondent 
how  she  was  '  prevented  by  illness  from  accepting  a  number  of 
pressing  invitations  to  all  the  most  elegant  and  fashionable  amuse- 
ments.' Her  friends  have  written  to  her  father  to  request  a  promise 
of  permitting  her  to  pass  some  weeks  in  London  in  the  spring,  but 

1  In  Seeley's  Life  of  Miss  Burney  there  is  an  amusing  mention  of  the  assem- 
blage at  Bath  Easton  :  '  A  chief  topic  of  conversation  at  this  time  in  Bath  was 
Lady  Miller's  vase  at  Bath  Easton.'  Horace  Walpole  mentions  this  vase,  and 
the  use  to  which  it  was  put :  '  They  hold  Parnassus  Fair  every  Thursday,  give 
out  Rhymes  and  Themes,  and  all  the  flux  at  Bath  contend  for  the  prizes.  A 
Roman  vase  dressed  with  pink  ribbons  and  myrtles  receives  the  poetry,  which 
is  drawn  out  every  festival.  Six  judges  of  these  Olympic  Games  retire  and 
select  the  brightest  composition.'  Fanny  Burney's  own  comments  on  the  High 
Priestess  are  severe :  '  Her  habits  are  bustling,  her  air  is  mock -important,  and 
her  manners  very  inelegant.' 
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she  says,  though  he  has  consented,  '  I  do  not  much  indulge  myself 
with  hopes,  his  health  is  so  very  precarious  and  my  own  so  far  from 
good.' 

Miss  Seward  adds  that  she  '  would  enclose  some  of  her  London 
friends'  letters  if  they  did  not  express  such  unbounded  partiality 
for  herself.' 

She  not  only  describes  the  scenes  she  enjoys,  she  dwells  upon 
the  characteristics  of  her  companions ;  one  of  her  friends  she  writes 
of  as  '  light,  active,  well  made  without  being  disagreeably  thin,  with 
the  air  not  only  of  a  gentleman,  but  of  a  man  of  fashion  though 
with  unpowdered  hair.  His  hair,  a  fine,  light  shining  brown,  is  long 
and  flows  carelessly  down  his  shoulders.'  Miss  Seward  does  not 
altogether  approve  of  another  habitue,  Mr.  Cunningham  ;  her  taste 
*  demands  some  shaded  features  in  the  mind,  some  Penserosa  tints 
in  the  manner  ' ;  also 

his  voice  is  a  little  nasal  owing  perhaps  to  his  having  spoke  so  much  French  in  his 
rambles  over  the  Continent.  No  news  from  Lichfield  (she  continues).  Charles 
Bukeridge  is,  I  suppose,  so  engrossed  with  the  pleasure  of  a  young  growing  attach- 
ment as  to  find  no  leisure  for  the  cares  and  attentions  of  colder  friendship. 

He  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  embroidered  waistcoat. 
Another  friend  of  Miss  Seward  is 

a  gentleman  of  great  worth,  some  taste  for  the  classics,  tender  and  fervent  affection 
but  without  the  graces,  tall  and  thin,  yet  awkward  ;  his  features  have  a  sorrowful 
stiffness  and  he  wears  a  wig.  Now  pray  do  not  fancy  he  is  in  love  with  me,  for  if 
you  do,  you  will  be  quite  mistaken.  The  folks  here  (she  continues)  have  married 
us  already,  but  never,  never  will  their  predictions  be  accomplished. 

It  is  astonishing  to  Miss  Seward  '  that  women  dare  venture  to 
marry  unsusceptible  of  passionate  partiality  for  their  husbands, 
without  which  that  state  must  be  miserable,  at  best  insipid,  for 
ever  excluding  each  dearer,  sweeter  hope.' 

In  a  subsequent  letter  she  alludes  to  the  engagement  of  Thomas 
Day,  the  author  of  '  Sandford  and  Merton,'  and  Miss  Milnes,  the 
charming  heiress,  who  consented  to  share  his  life,  his  cranks,  his 
oddities,  his  many  efforts  (so  ungratefully  received)  for  the  good 
of  humanity. 

When  I  was  in  town  (says  Miss  Seward)  I  found  there  was  indubitably  a  love 
affair  between  Miss  Milnes  and  Mr.  Day,  but  it  was  then,  and  it  is  still,  my  opinion 
that  he  will  do  by  her  as  by  all  his  former  mistresses,  talk  her  out  of  her  courage  ; 
he  refines  too  much  and  has  contracted  an  opinion  from  (as  he  thinks)  experience, 
that  women  are  in  general  contemptibly  unstable.  I  lately  met  with  two  ladies 
who  knew  her  very  well.  They  tell  me  never  woman  was  so  changed,  that  she 
has  broken  off  almost  all  her  female  friendships,  sees  very  little  company,  and  has 
lost  her  vivacity  ;  tell  me  if  you  know  anything  of  all  this  ? 
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Life  is  certainly  very  full  of  possibilities.  Thomas  Day  was 
young  no  longer,  lie  had  never  yet  mastered  the  art  of  dancing,  nor 
of  living  like  anybody  else.  He  had  failed  to  win  the  affections  of 
Honora  and  Elizabeth  Sneyd,  both  of  whom  he  had  admired  in 
turn.  (It  was,  as  we  know,  to  please  Elizabeth  he  tried  so  hard  to 
learn  dancing  from  a  Parisian  master.)  The  orphan  girls,  educated 
with  a  view  to  his  choosing  eventually  between  them,  had  settled 
for  themselves  in  their  own  rank  of  life,  and  were  handsomely 
portioned  by  him.  The  days  seemed  solitary  and  clouding  over  for  the 
good  and  conscientious  man,  when  he  met  the  amiable  Miss  Milnes, 
of  whose  genuine  womanly  feeling  there  can  be  no  doubt.  We 
have  all  read  of  their  happy  honeymoon  upon  Hampstead  Heights, 
looking  across  the  lovely  distant  weald  towards  the  sunsets  which 
Turner  loved.  Thomas  Day's  kind  heart  would  have  been  glad- 
dened could  he  have  foreseen  the  beautiful  garden  city  that  was  to 
arise  in  time,  following  upon  beautiful  visions. 

III. 

Happy  sentiment  such  as  Thomas  Day's  was  not  for  Anna  Seward, 
but  much  that  was  happy  and  good  fell  to  her  share.  Friend- 
ship was  hers,  fame  beyond  her  deserts,  a  competence,  a  warm  and 
generous  heart.  There  is  one  episode  in  her  life  which  she  fully — 
too  fully  perhaps — discusses  with  her  confidante ;  it  is  difficult  not 
to  admire  the  courage  and  constancy  she  showed  to  this  fanciful 
infatuation,  facing  opposition  from  every  quarter,  and  only  thinking 
of  the  one  person  she  so  esteemed  ;  we  must  also  sympathise  with 
the  dismay  of  her  father  and  her  friends,  unable  to  dissuade  her  from 
a  desperate,  hopeless  devotion  to  an  unfortunate  gentleman,  who 
already  possessed  a  wife  living  away  from  him.  He  was  'the 
principal  singer  in  Lichfield  Cathedral,'  as  Mr.  Lucas  tells  us,  and 
Miss  Seward  was  foolish  '  even  to  the  extent  of  purchasing  a  house 
for  Mr.  Saville,  and  defying  that  "  aged  nurseling  "  her  father. 
'  Had  Miss  Seward  been  the  kind  of  sinner  that  those  who  ostracised 
her  affected  to  think,'  her  biographer  continues,  '  she  would  not 
have  been  so  free  with  the  praises  of  her  "  Giovanni  "  in  all  her 
letters,  no  matter  to  whom  they  were  written.' 

Miss  Seward  opens  out  her  very  inmost  heart  to  Mrs.  Sykes, 
who  seems  to  have  tried  to  remonstrate. 

My  tender,  unabating  and  hopeless  affection  (the  Swan  de- 
clares) is  precisely  what  it  was ;  to  converse  sometimes  with  the 
most  amiable  of  created  beings  makes  up  the  sum  total  of  my 
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happiness — a  scanty,  scanty  store — the  rest  of  my  days  are  passed 
in  uninterrupted  wishes  to  prolong  and  to  restore  those  fleeting 
moments,  surrounded  as  they  are  with  danger  and  inquietude  ;  he 
is  sincere,  and  faithful,  and  good.  He  has  lately  had  an  offer  of  great 
emolument  in  his  profession  from  the  Bishop  of  Kildare,  if  he  would 
go  to  Dublin.  He  has  rejected  it.  Do  not  chide,  do  not  deplore 
this  rejection,  my  sweet  Mrs.  Sykes,  the  total  separation  would  have 
broken  both  our  hearts.  He  is  at  least  no  selfish,  no  summer-day 
friend ;  favour  and  fortune  cannot  bribe  him  to  forsake  me. 

Has  the  translation  of  Petrarch's  works  reached  you  yet  ? 
They  are  charming,  even  in  the  translation — how  I  revere,  how  I 
idolise  the  memory  of  that  man — how  commiserate  his  situation — 
passionately  attached  to  his  Laura  for  nineteen  years,  and  mourning 
over  her  grave  till  the  last  hour  of  his  life  ;  spotless  and  amiable 
constancy,  triumphant  over  every  opposition  of  cruel  fate  !  She 
was  married  to  another  at  the  time  he  first  beheld  her,  and  she 
wore  the  fatal  chain  till  the  last  moment  of  her  existence  ;  she  died 
of  the  plague  on  the  same  day  of  the  month,  as  in  the  year  on  which 
Petrarch  first  beheld  her  nineteen  years  before.  ...  I  conceived 
a  strong  and  early  prejudice  in  favour  of  Petrarch  from  Lord 
Lyttelton's  '  Monody,'  which  I  could  say  by  heart  at  twelve  years 
old.  Little  did  I  then  imagine  that  my  fate  would  be  so  similar 
to  Petrarch's. 

Lord  Lyttelton  thus  apostrophises  Petrarch  : 

Arise,  O  Petrarch,  from  the  Elysian  bowers 

With  never  fading  beauties  crowned,  and  fragrant  with  ambrosial  flowers, 

Where  to  thy  Laura  thou  again  art  joined ;  arise,  and  hither  bring  the  silver  lyre, 

Tuned  by  thy  skilful  hand  to  the  soft  notes  of  elegant  desire, 

With  which  o'er  many  a  land  was  spread  the  fame  of  thy  disastrous  love. 

To  me  resign  the  vocal  shell     Etc.,  etc. 

The  quotation  ends  up  by  calling  upon  rough  mountain  oaks 
and  desert  rocks  to  be  moved  to  pity. 

Poor  Miss  Seward  seems  in  the  like  sad  mood ;  she  concludes 
by  saying  that  '  sweet  Mrs.  Coltman's  spirits  are  also  very  much 
afflicted,'  and  there  the  page  breaks  off  : 

I  do  not  take  your  solicitations  ill,  but  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
comply  with  them  (she  writes  again).  The  Dean  did  make  an  offer 
of  continuing  to  Saville  the  income  of  his  place  in  this  church,  if  he 
would  remove  from  Lichfield ;  but  the  Dean  is  extremely  old,  and 
he  can  only  engage  for  this  during  his  life.  Saville  knew  I  could 
not  bear  a  total  separation,  and  sent  an  absolute  refusal  to  listen 
to  the  proposal  before  it  was  even  made — It  is  true  he  has  offered 
to  leave  Lichfield  if  I  could  make  myself  easy,  not  for  his  own  sake, 
for  he  assures  me  it  would  cost  him  his  own  life,  and  I  am  sure 
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it  would  cost  me  mine.  There  is  no  evil  can  happen  to  me  so 
heavy  and  insupportable  as  the  knowledge  that  in  all  human 
probability  I  shall  never  behold  him  more.  I  have  thought  deeply 
upon  this  subject,  and  can  never  be  persuaded  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  renounce  the  sight  of  him,  and  those  little  transient  conversa- 
tions we  sometimes  have,  or  that  there  would  be  any  virtue  in 
doing  it,  therefore  I  could  never  expect  the  reward  you  mention 
of  Heaven  for  bringing  such  insupportable  torture  upon  myself  ; 
even  if  I  believed  that  Providence  made  all  worthy  people  happy 
here,  which  that  it  does  not,  every  day's  experience  evinces.  You 
ask  me  if  I  am  so  selfish  that,  being  precluded  happiness  myself, 
I  can  find  no  comfort  in  promoting  that  of  others  ?  I  am  not 
selfish,  but  when  I  have  totally  lost  the  very  sight  of  him  in  whose 
dear  ideal  my  soul  only  li ves,  I  should  be  from  that  moment  incapable 
of  comfort  or  distraction.  My  dear,  dear  Honora  would  look  upon 
my  death  as  the  very  worst  evil  that  could  happen  to  me.  She  knows 
this  must  be  my  portion  if  he  leaves  me  utterly,  therefore  she  does 
not  urge  it.  I  love  Saville  for  his  virtues  ...  he  cannot  be  my 
husband,  but  no  law  of  earth  or  heaven  forbids  that  he  should  be 
my  friend,  and  debars  us  from  the  liberty  of  conversing  together 
while  that  conversation  is  innocent.  The  world  has  no  right  to 
suppose  it  otherwise  ;  if  it  will  be  so  unjust  we  cannot  help  it.  Its 
severest  censure  we  should  both  look  upon  as  a  less  misfortune 
than  that  of  seeing  each  other  no  more.  Thank  you  for  endeavour- 
ing to  guard  my  dear  Mrs.  Coltman's  mind  from  receiving  ill  impres- 
sions of  me,  but  I  am  afraid  your  kind  care  has  been  in  vain. 
Adieu,  my  dear  Mrs.  Sykes,  adieu  ! 

One  very  melancholy  page,  undated,  unsigned,  gives  us  a  farther 
insight  into  the  troubles  of  the  poor  Muse's  life  at  that  time,  and  of 
the  price  she  at  any  rate  had  to  pay  for  emulating  Petrarch,  who 
does  not  seem  to  have  suffered  in  the  same  way. 

I  know  there  are  a  set  of  people  in  Lichfield  (she  says)  who 
endeavour  to  injure  me  by  every  means  in  their  power  ;  the  natural 
malignity  of  mankind  furnishes  them  with  ample  means  of  doing 
so  ;  my  father's  conduct  in  caressing  these  people  aids  their  mischief, 
and  stamps  some  colour  of  credit  upon  their  thousand  falsehoods. 
I  am  not  angry  at  the  credulity  of  the  indifferent,  but  in  those  who 
have  professed  themselves  my  friends,  and  who  have  every  reason 
to  believe  me  incapable  of  vileness,  with  whatever  indiscreet  fervour 
I  may  attach  myself,  such  credulity  is  injurious  and  highly  unjust. 

Mr. was  by  no  means  civil  to  me  when  I  was  last  at  Westella, 

but  of  absolute  personal  affront  I  had  no  reason  to  complain,  as 
you  say,  until  we  met  at  Kettleston.  .  .  .  Eesentful  I  am,  but  not 
malicious  (continues  the  poor  soul),  though  few  have  received  more 
or  deeper  injuries  than  myself  ! 
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Into  this  description  of  Miss  Seward's  feelings  comes  a  curious  item 
of  news  casually  alluded  to.  '  It  is  a  week  since  this  long  letter 
was  begun,'  she  continues ;  '  the  interval  has  confirmed  the  news 
of  Jones's l  depredations  in  Hull  Harbour.  Breakfasting  at  Lady 
Gresley's  last  Saturday — I  saw  Sir  George  Bromley,  who  confirmed 
the  report — I  hope  Mr.  Sykes  and  you  have  suffered  no  material 
injury.'  She  then  immediately  returns  to  her  own  feelings. 

She  is  delicate,  she  says,  of  intruding  upon  any  person  either  her 
company  or  her  letters  ;  her  books  and  her  needles  have  no  ears  to 
imbibe  malicious  reports.  *  I  can  calmly  live  with  them,'  she  says, 
'  if  all  the  world  should  fly  me.'  Some  music  and  a  hearing- trumpet 
are  sent  by  Miss  Seward  to  old  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  procured  a  kind 
letter  of  much  more  acknowledgment  than  the  trifles  merited. 
But  she  gives  a  melancholy  list  of  all  the  people  who  avoid  her, 
headed  by  the  Sneyds, '  most  cruel  fact  of  all.' 

It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Edgeworth  has  extinguished  all  regard  for  us  in  the 
breast  of  his  wife,  my  tenderness  for  whom  (she  adds)  was  one  of  the  earliest  habits 
of  my  mind  and  can  never,  never  be  dissolved.  When  the  sun  is  set  in  the  horizon, 
and  the  twilight  but  faintly  bears  the  traces  of  departed  radiance,  my  imagination 
loves  to  trace  the  form  of  the  clouds  into  a  resemblance  of  the  plains  around 
Westella ;  sometimes  a  line  of  light  dividing  two  dark  clouds  presents  a  lively 
picture  of  that  river  '  the  long  lustre  of  whose  silver  line.'  Etc.,  etc. 

Her  former  admirers  are  naturally  the  most  severe  critics  con- 
cerning her  feelings,  and,  as  she  observes,  it  is 

indeed  very  hard  to  have  Mr.  Porter  and  a  parcel  of  indifferent 
spectators'  opinions  taken  upon  the  state  of  my  heart,  rather  than 
my  own  declaration  on  the  subject.  Are  not  people  for  ever 
imputing  attachments  to  all  single  people  of  different  sexes  who 

converse  together  ?     (Poor  Miss  Seward  !)    Mr.  (she  says) 

chose  to  amuse  himself  with  the  enthusiastic  credulity  and  exalted 
ideas  of  friendship  which  he  discovered  to  be  the  leading  features 
of  my  disposition.  .  .  .  He  does  not  plead  any  falsehood  or  ill- 
treatment  received  from  me — had  he  any  right  to  pass  from  the 
extreme  of  professions  of  an  amity  which  should  never  know 

1  It  was  in  1778  that  Paul  Jones  was  making  his  raids  upon  the  coast  of 
England.  The  following  it  an  extract  from  the  Westminster  Gazette  of  June  18, 
1909  :— 

JOHN  PAUL  JONES'S  LOG-BOOK 

New  York,  Thursday. — The  interesting  announcement  comes  from  Boston 
that  the  log-book  of  the  *  Ranger,'  which  was  commanded  by  Captain  John  Paul 
Jones,  has  just  been  discovered  in  that  city.  The  log-book  is  almost  entirely  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  famous  privateer,  and  forms  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the 
few  relics  now  existing  of  the  man  who  wrought  such  enormous  damage  to  British 
commerce  during  the  War  of  Independence. 
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change  to  that  of  cruel  scorn  and  unmerited  insolence  upon  the 
report  of  others  ?  From  them  he  learnt  that  my  attachment  to 
Mr.  Saville  was  unalterable ; — that  I  would  not  renounce  his 
correspondence  or  society,  the  right  of  possessing  his  friendship 
which  had  never  been  forfeited  by  guilt.  .  .  .  Revengeful  I  have 

severely  found  Mr. .     He  says  he  has  only  traduced  me  to 

Lady  Etherington,  Mrs.  Moses,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bourne,  Mr.  and  Miss 
Wilberforce  and  the  Collinses.  Mr.  Robinson,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Vicar,  accused  me  in  public  company,  and  in  proof  of  the  fact 
mentioned  that  I  received  enormous  packets  from  Mr.  Saville,  and 
had  been  continually  writing  to  him  while  I  was  in  your  family. — 
You  see,  dear  Madam,  of  how  much  mischief  to  my  fame  and  peace 
have  been  these  unprovoked  invectives,  and  surely  it  was  most 
ungenerous  to  mention  as  a  proof  of  criminality  the  long  letters  I 
invoked  and  received. 

It  must  have  been  as  an  amende  honorable  for  all  the  *  severely 
revengeful '  gossip  with  which  Lichfield  had  once  echoed  that  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  allowed  Miss  Seward — when  Saville  died  in  1803 
— to  put  up  the  '  hundred  pound '  monument  she  tells  us  of  to 
his  memory — '  the  beautiful  antique  urn  '  she  describes,  with  '  the 
column  of  smoke  which  ascends  from  it,  emblematic  of  exhaling  life.' 
When  she  herself  was  dying  she  begged  to  be  laid  beside  her 
faithful  friend  in  the  vault  on  the  south  side  of  Lichfield  Cathedral, 
but  she  rests  with  her  parents.  The  guide-book  of  those  days 
stated  that  a  Mr.  Walter  Scott  wrote  the  lines  commemorating 
her  filial  piety.  *ft  *  tt  **•**•$ g| 

That  same  Walter  Scott  in  a  letter  to  Sir  George  Beaumont 
says,  '  I  had  a  letter  from  Wordsworth  the  other  day  on  an  odd 
eno'  subject.  When  we  went  down  to  the  country  together  in  1805 
Miss  Wordsworth  thinks  they  went  with  me  to  wait  on  Miss  Seward 
at  Lichfield.  Wordsworth  contends  they  did  not  see  her,  and  I  the 
referee  am  unable  to  settle  the  point.  Such  is  human  evidence  ! ' 
But  we  have  Miss  Seward  writing  to  Carey,  the  translator  of  Dante, 
in  May  1807  :  '  On  Friday  last  the  positively  great  Walter  Scott 
came  like  a  sunbeam  to  my  dwelling.' 

Something  remains  to  be  said  of  that  dwelling  where  among 
many  consolations  the  Swan  of  Lichfield  sung  her  melodious 
Lament. 

The  Cathedral  stands  serene  and  beautiful  on  its  rising  ground. 
It  is  a  century  older  than  Westminster  Abbey  itself ;  the  quaint 
streets  lead  up  to  the  Close  and  Johnson's  market  place,  which 
can  scarcely  have  changed  since  his  own  day.  The  Bishop's  Palace 
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dominates  the  green,  among  beautiful  lights  and  shades  and 
distant  aspects.  Near  by  broad  waters  reflect  the  banks  across 
which  Stowe  House  still  stands  among  its  cedar  trees,  and  the 
gardens  of  rose  and  avenues  of  hollyhock,  all  seeming  to  point  to 
the  threefold  spires  of  the  Cathedral.  The  owner  of  Stowe  House 
was  once  Thomas  Day,  who  benevolently  ruled  there,  trying  his 
experiments  in  sealing-wax  on  Sabrina's  arms,  and  of  tar  water 
for  the  benefit  of  Maria  Edgeworth's  eyes.  Hither  he  brought 
her  father,  Richard  Edgeworth,  and  urged  him  to  follow  up  his 
courtship.  Hither  came  beautiful  Honora  after  her  marriage ; 
Johnson  and  Boswell  have  supped  in  the  old  arched  dining-hall 
of  Stowe  House  ;  Anna  Seward  herself  must  have  trod  this  classic 
ground — one  can  almost  see  them  all  once  more. 

Every  day  one  reads  of  meaningless  apparitions  and  passing 
visions.  How  much  more  to  be  realised  and  welcomed  are  the 
presentations  of  loving  kindnesses  not  past,  of  fancy  and  fun  and 
noble  enthusiasm  not  over !  It  was  to  witness  no  witchcraft,  no 
raising  of  shadows,  that  we  all  assembled  in  the  old  hall  at  Lichfield 
on  September  15, 1909.  The  Mayor  and  Corporation,  the  reporters, 
the  Bishop  and  Chapter,  the  townspeople,  all  were  there,  in  some 
mysterious  way  moved  and  responding  at  the  same  moment  to 
the  generous  vibration  which  affected  the  orator  and  his  charmed 
listeners  as  he  spoke  to  them  of  the  great  man  who  had  once  dwelt 
in  the  old  city. 

The  Swan  of  Lichfield  did  not  belong  to  the  great ;  she  was  not 
of  the  order  of  Johnson  and  his  compeers ;  but  among  all  her 
absurdities  and  exaggerations  a  true  note  of  human  feeling  exists, 
which  will  perhaps  affect  those  who  may  not  study  her  works,  yet 
who  cannot  but  recognise  her  warm-hearted  charity  for  others. 
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I. 

THE  young  vicar  of  St.  Anne's,  Boothby,  was  entertaining  a  mis- 
sionary who  was  to  speak  that  evening  at  a  meeting  in  his  Church 
Institute.  Having  listened  with  hospitable  attention  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  converting  the  Mohammedan, 
he  was  now  describing  to  his  guest  a  new  system  of  collection 
which  he  had  inaugurated  in  his  own  well-organised  parish. 

The  missionary  heard  him  with  interest  and  pleasure,  for  the 
speaker's  voice  was  well  modulated  and  agreeable  to  listen  to, 
and  if  his  face  expressed  rather  capability  than  a  keen  intelligence, 
if  the  well-formed  eyes  were  a  little  self-assured  and  the  mouth 
a  little  hard,  yet  it  was  a  bright  and  handsome  face  and  pleasant 
to  look  at.  Perhaps  the  words  *  my  parish,'  '  when  I  came  here,' 
1  if  I  may  say  so,'  recurred  a  little  too  often,  but  the  missionary 
was  not  disposed  to  be  very  critical  of  that,  for,  of  course,  everyone 
knew  what  a  remarkable  success  Morris  had  been  in  Boothby. 
Only,  perhaps,  because  he  felt  that  he  himself  had  not  been  a 
remarkable  success  in  India,  and  because  he  was  an  old  man  and 
his  host  was  a  young  man,  the  expression  of  his  eyes  became  a 
little  wistful  as  he  listened. 

The  door  opened  and  the  vicar's  wife  came  in.  She  was  young, 
and  looked  younger  than  her  twenty-three  years,  and  she  was  very 
pretty — a  little  too  pretty,  perhaps  :  her  bush  of  dark  hair,  her 
wonderful  eyes,  and  her  bright  colour  had  suggested  to  her  hus- 
band's lady  admirers  the  comparison  with  a  '  nice  little  actress.' 
She  dressed  a  little  too  prettily,  perhaps  ;  it  made  her  look  rather 
mindless,  said  the  missionary  sewing  party,  to  which  the  Dorcas 
Society  replied  :  '  Well,  but  then  that 's  exactly  what  she  is,  poor 
thing ! ' — '  poor  thing  '  being  a  recognised  euphemism  for  '  poor  man.' 

George  Morris  had  many  natural  and  professional  advantages. 
He  had  passed  from  elementary  school  to  grammar  school,  from 
grammar  school  to  the  university,  from  the  university  to  the 
priesthood  with  a  conspicuous  success  which  owed  as  much  to 
moral  character  and  to  perseverance  as  it  did  to  natural  ability ; 
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he  had  parents  of  humble  origin,  of  whom  he  was  not  ashamed, 
and  who  kept  discreetly  in  the  background ;  he  had  acquired 
good  manners  and  address ;  he  had  a  beautiful  voice,  an  im- 
pressive delivery,  and  the  happy  art  of  saying  what  he  was 
expected  to  say,  which  is  the  secret  of  popular  preaching ;  but 
perhaps  his  crowning  ministerial  advantage  was  his  wife. 

Three  years  before  the  date  of  this  story,  when  curate  in  the 
suburban  parish  of  Upper  Tootsbury,  he  fell  in  love  with  the  pretty 
daughter  of  one  of  the  churchwardens  :  in  love  with  a  flowerlike 
face  and  starlike  eyes,  to  discover  too  late  in  the  day  that  he  had 
made  an  irreparable  mistake.  For  though  Phoebe  Bradfield  had 
been  brought  up  in  one  of  those  Christian  homes  which,  as  he 
often  declared,  are  the  bulwark  of  our  nation ;  though  her  father  was 
an  ideal  father  for  a  clergyman's  wife,  a  man  who  was  religious 
almost  on  the  Puritan  side  of  strictness,  who  spoke  with  intelli- 
gence and  fervour  wherever  Christian  zeal  set  up  a  platform,  who 
read  family  prayers  twice  a  day,  and  never  missed  attendance  at 
church  or  subscription  to  a  church  fund,  yet  his  daughter  was  a 
clerical  failure.  At  the  end  of  three  months  of  married  life  Morris 
realised  that  his  wife  neither  understood  nor  listened  to  his 
sermons ;  that,  however  fond  of  him  she  might  be,  his  professional 
interests  were  as  nothing  to  her ;  and  that  her  own  enthusiasms 
outside  himself  were  for  pretty  frocks,  flowers,  canary  birds,  and 
Persian  cats  with  '  lovely  bushy  tails.' 

If  anything  had  been  wanting  to  add  a  halo  to  the  interest 
he  inspired  it  was  this  matrimonial  tragedy.  How  bravely  he  bore 
the  trouble !  How  forbearing  he  was  with  the  stupidity  and  in- 
efficiency which  must  so  deeply  try  his  sensitive  nature  !  How 
chivalrous  his  manner  to  her !  He  had  once  said  to  Miss  Fritton, 
the  foremost  of  his  feminine  supporters,  '  You  must  be  patient 
with  my  little  wife.'  How  exquisitely  it  was  said  !  When  he 
spoke,  in  moving  tones,  of  the  mistakes  and  sorrows  which  were  as 
'  stepping-stones  to  higher  things,'  how  well  everyone  knew  that 
he  must  be  thinking  of  the  little  woman  who  sat  just  under  the 
pulpit,  gazing  dreamily  in  front  of  her  from  under  the  shadow  of 
a  hat  which  was  just  a  little  too  large  and  a  little  too  striking, 
'  not  listening  to  a  word,  my  dear !  '  To  a  young  clergyman  of 
personal  attractions  and  professional  talent  there  is  always  the 
danger  of  an  eclipse  of  interest  in  the  very  gifts  which  inspire  it. 
The  fates  had  delivered  George  Morris  from  the  banality  of  a 
happy  marriage ;  his  wife  did  not  appreciate  him,  he  might 
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reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  unhappy,  and  was  able  to  remain, 
therefore,  at  least  the  spiritual  property  of  his  worshippers. 

He  was  not  unhappy;  he  was  much  too  absorbed  in  his  professional 
work  to  be  that ;  besides,  his  wife  was  uncommonly  pretty  and 
she  knew  how  to  make  him  comfortable :  still,  he  liked  to  think 
he  was  unhappy,  and  that  he  must  plunge  still  deeper  into  parish 
work  to  forget  his  disappointment.  When  the  business  of  his 
calling  allowed  him  to  see  his  wife,  the  effort  to  be  patient  and 
cheerfully  affectionate — for  she  must  never  guess  his  disappoint- 
ment— proved  an  admirable  moral  discipline.  Constantly  he  said 
to  himself  :  '  Sometimes  I  think  I  am  a  better,  stronger  man  for 
this.'  It  was,  indeed,  as  a  matter  of  moral  growth  the  effective 
difference  between  five  feet  ten  and  a  half  and  six  feet. 

'  Well,  dearest,  and  I  hope  you've  got  a  nice  tea  ready  for 
Mr.  Townsend  ?  '  Phoebe  smiled  and  dimpled.  '  You  mustn't  put 
on  too  big  a  hat  to-night,  little  girl,  or  you'll  get  in  the  way  of  the 
lantern.  It's  pictures  to-night,  Phoebe  ;  you'll  like  that  won't 
you? ' 

Phoebe  pouted  and  dimpled  again,  and  said  that  she  wasn't 
going  to  be  treated  like  a  baby. 

'  Did  I  hear  a  baby's  voice  just  now  ? '  asked  the  missionary 
with  a  kindly  smile.  He  was  a  little  hard  of  hearing. 

Phoebe  turned  scarlet  and  bit  her  lip  and  said  '  No ' ;  and 
her  husband  added  with  easy  resignation  :  '  No,  we  have  no  little 
one ;  but  we  don't  complain  of  that,  do  we,  dear  ? — we  have  so 
many  other  blessings.' 

'  Lots  and  lots,  haven't  we,  pussykins  ? '  And  she  picked  up 
the  Persian  kitten  and  buried  her  face  in  its  neck.  '  Oh,  Mr.  Towns- 
end,  isn't  he  a  perfect  angel  ?  ' 

II. 

PHGEBE  MORRIS  did  not  like  meetings  at  any  time,  but  on  the 
whole  she  preferred  a  lantern  lecture  to  a  missionary  meeting 
unadorned,  not  because  of  the  pictures,  but  because  it  was  dark. 
If  you  thought  about  something  else  no  one  could  see  you  looking 
inattentive ;  if  you  fell  asleep  you  could  do  so  without  causing 
a  scandal.  To-night  her  thoughts  had  flown  back  three  years. 
The  missionary  had  said  that  English  people  in  their  happy 
Christian  homes  could  not  realise  what  heathenism  was.  Phoebe 
suppose4  that  her  old  home  was  a  happy  Christian  home,  She 
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thought  of  the  long  days  at  home,  when  she  had  left  school  and 
was  '  grown-up  ' ;  of  her  weary,  preoccupied  mother ;  of  her  father 
with  his  eager,  repressive  presence ;  of  the  endless  talk  at  meals 
about  the  things  she  got  so  tired  of — parish  funds,  parish  meetings, 
parish  quarrels  ;  discussions  about  people  who  were  '  sound '  or 
'  unsound/  Christians  or  '  of  the  world.'  How  well  she  knew  those 
sound  Christians  !  How  she  secretly  longed  to  know  those  mys- 
terious unsound  people,  who  possibly  played  at  bridge,  and  went 
to  the  theatre,  and  often,  alas  !  to  the  '  other  church,'  but  who 
seemed  so  nice  and  looked  so  pleasant.  She  thought,  again,  of  a  young 
barrister  with  an  interesting  face,  who  was  only  asked  to  tennis 
once,  and  who  used  to  look  at  her  in  church  :  she  blushed  even 
now  at  the  castles  in  the  air  she  used  to  build  about  him  during 
the  prayers.  And  then  she  thought  of  that  other,  still  more  in- 
teresting young  man,  the  new  curate,  who  was  asked  to  tennis 
very  often,  and  who  opened  the  gate  of  Paradise  for  her.  Oh,  if 
only  George  had  been  a  barrister  too,  or  a  business  man,  life  would 
have  lacked  only  one  thing,  and  that  one  thing  would  not  have 
mattered  so  much  then,  for  you  couldn't  be  so  discontented  as 
to  be  unhappy  because  you  hadn't  a  child  if  your  husband  were 
not  a  clergyman,  and  if  you  could  please  him ;  if  he  were  not 
religious,  or  only  just  a  little  bit.  Religion  !  She  reflected,  what 
a  shadow,  what  a  difficulty  it  had  always  been  !  Supposing  there 
weren't  such  a  thing,  how  easy  life  would  be,  and  how  much  less 
lonely  it  would  be  being  married !  Or  supposing,  again,  it  were  a 
thing  you  could  enjoy  ! 

Phoebe's  reflections  were  interrupted  by  a  murmur  of  applause 
from  the  audience  as  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  Golden  Temple  at 
Amritsar  was  thrown  upon  the  screen.  The  speaker  described  the 
courts,  the  tanks,  the  wonderful  interior.  '  Here,'  he  said,  '  we  pee 
the  people  going  in  and  out.'  She  looked  at  the  domes  and  the 
minarets,  the  blue  sky,  the  gay  crowds,  the  flowers,  the  mystery 
of  the  beauty  hidden  behind  the  darkness  of  the  open  doors.  She 
thought  of  the  church  she  knew  so  well,  the  church  she  attended 
twice  every  Sunday.  She  thought  of  the  iron  pillars  of  chocolate- 
brown,  the  prim  pews  upholstered  in  crimson  and  black ;  the 
chancel  with  its  painting  of  drab  and  red  picked  out  with  dingy 
gold ;  of  the  severe  tables  of  the  Commandments ;  of  the  huge, 
frowning  pulpit  under  which  she  sat  and  listened  to  the  sermons 
which  she  could  not  understand.  '  The  people  going  in  and  out 
of  the  temple ' :  then  they  didn't  all  go  in  at  once  and  have  to 
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stay  there  all  the  time  ?  She  should  ask  the  missionary  afterwards 
if  people  in  Amritsar  ever  became  Christians. 

'  Now  I  am  going  to  show  you  one  of  the  saddest  sights  in 
India.'  A  picture  was  shown  of  a  wayside  shrine,  and  a  woman 
making  the  baby  in  her  arms  offer  flowers  to  the  image  of  the 
god.  The  missionary  talked  about  the  god,  and  told  how  childless 
women  would  make  offerings  to  the  monster  that  he  might  hear 
their  prayers.  Phoebe's  eyes  filled  suddenly.  Supposing,  she 
thought,  supposing  it  were  a  good  god  and  not  a  monster,  and 
supposing  he  liked  such  offerings,  how  delightful  religion  would 
be  !  Supposing,  after  all,  that  God  did  like  the  flowers  ?  The 
missionary  had  been  speaking  of  India's  teeming  millions  :  there 
couldn't  be  teeming  millions  if  many  women  asked  for  children 

in  vain,  therefore .  But  Phoebe's  logic  became  confused  at 

this  point,  and  she  was  asleep  when  the  speaker  was  giving  a 
diffident  account  of  the  results  of  his  own  labours  in  the  mission 
field. 

At  breakfast  next  morning  she  looked  pale,  and  was  silent  and 
'  distraite.'  While  her  husband  and  guest  were  talking  she  rose 
from  the  table  to  fetch  the  kettle,  but  the  old  missionary  was 
before  her  with  a  bow  and  a  smile.  '  Come,  Mrs.  Morris,  we  are 
not  Hindus,'  he  said.  '  In  India,  of  course,  it  would  only  be  thought 
fitting  that  you  should  wait  on  us.' 

'  I  suppose  it  would,'  said  Phcebe.  She  dimpled,  but  the  dimple 
faded  into  thoughtfulness. 

'  I  gather  that  the  higher  education  of  women  makes  little 
appeal  to  the  Hindu  ?  '  remarked  George  Morris,  in  what  Phcebe 
called  his  '  clever  voice.' 

'  Not  as  a  rule,  I  am  afraid,'  replied  the  missionary.  *  If  his 
wife  is  good-looking,  amiable,  and  obedient,  he  asks  nothing  more.' 

The  two  men  talked  on,  but  Phcebe  left  her  breakfast  almost 
untouched,  and  her  silence  suggested  so  much  more  preoccupation 
than  usual  that  even  her  husband  became  aware  of  it. 

'  What  is  the  little  wife  thinking  of  so  seriously  ?  '  he  said 
kindly.  '  She  hasn't  got  another  cup  of  coffee,  has  she  ?  ' 

She  flushed,  and  her  eyes  were  very  bright  as  she  poured  out 
the  coffee.  '  I  was  thinking  of  the  Hindus,'  she  said.  Was  it  habitual 
secretiveness,  or  an  intuition  that  the  ugly  old  man  with  the  kind, 
tired  eyes  had  read  her  thought  and  seen  the  glint  of  tears,  that 
made  her  add :  '  I  was  thinking  of  what  Mr.  Townley  said  last 
night  at  the  meeting.' 
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*  Mr.  Townsend,  dear.  Yes,  and  what  was  it  ? '  Morris  was 
delighted  ;  if  only  Phoebe  would  oftener  say  things  like  this  ! 

'  It  was  about  that  picture  of  the  woman  and  the  baby  putting 
flowers  on  the  idol's  shrine.  Of  course,  the  god  was  a  false  god  ' — 
the  pretty  brows  were  severely  contracted — '  but  if  she  had  asked 
for  something  and  had  got  it,  then  could  the  real  God  have  heard 
and  have  been  pleased  ?  ' 

'  "  He  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  us,"  '  quoted  the  old  man 
softly. 

Phoebe  was  much  too  well  brought  up  not  to  recognise  a  text 
at  once,  and  she  felt  disappointed.  A  text  never  seemed  to  her 
a  fair  answer  to  a  question,  for,  unless  you  were  clever,  it  didn't 
explain  in  the  least,  and  yet,  of  course,  it  was  in  the  last  degree 
improper  and  irreverent  to  say  so.  '  You  mean  that  God  didn't 
like  the  flowers,'  she  said  timidly. 

'  No,'  said  the  missionary  gently.  '  I  didn't  mean  that.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  God  respected  her  imperfect  service.' 

'  But  yet,  I  suppose  ' — the  plain,  wrinkled  face  was  so  kind  and 
understanding  that  Phoebe  became  quite  bold — '  yet,  I  suppose, 
when  she  became  a  Christian  she'd  have  to  leave  it  off  ?  ' 

'  Well,  I  think  when  her  faith  became  more  intelligent  she 
would  find  a  better  way  of  service.' 

'  Yes,  yes ;  only  supposing  she  and  the  baby  were  not  in- 
telligent, and  that  when  they  became  Christians  they  stayed 
stupid,  then  would  God  mind  if ? ' 

'  My  dear  little  Phoebe,'  interposed  George  in  his  very  cleverest 
voice,  '  who  ever  has  been  talking  Missionary  Higher  Criticism 
to  you  ?  ' 

Morris  possessed  what  is  often  the  gift  of  those  who  lack  a 
quick  and  sympathetic  spiritual  eye,  he  had  an  excellent  spiritual 
nose.  He  would  scent  out  an  opinion  antagonistic  to  his  own 
while  it  was  yet  trembling  on  the  verge  of  thought,  track  it  down 
and  throttle  it  with  a  name. 

'  You  unkind  man  ! '  pouted  Phoebe.  '  No  one  has  been  talking 
to  me ;  of  course  they  haven't.  It  was  only  the  picture.  But  I 
daresay  it  was  stupid  to  wonder  about  it.' 

With  a  kind,  indulgent  smile  to  his  wife,  Morris  turned  to  the 
missionary  and  went  on  with  a  large  air :  '  The  whole  system 
is  hopelessly  unspiritual  and  foreign  to  any  real  conception  of 
religion,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  agree.' 

'  Yet  I  know  what  Mrs.  Morris  means,'  said  the  old  man  quietly. 
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'  What  she  says  does  represent  a  real  difficulty.  When  I  first  went 
to  India,  twenty  years  ago,  I  felt  quite  as  strongly  as  you  do,  and 
in  a  sense  I  think  the  same  still :  but  year  by  year  one  became  more 
impressed  by  the  differences  of  race  and  temperament.  When  I 
left  India  I  had  to  acknowledge  that  there  was  a  great  deal  in  the 
native  mind  and  character  that  I  could  not  understand.' 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  missionary  had  ever  felt  the 
question  quite  such  a  difficult  one  as  he  did  at  that  moment,  though 
it  was  not  represented  by  the  Hindu,  but  less  tangibly  by  this 
pretty  little  woman  with  the  childlike  face,  who,  having  been  dis- 
missed from  the  discussion,  was  now  rubbing  her  cheek  against 
the  kitten's  head  and  telling  it  in  an  audible  whisper  that  '  he 
mustn't  be  such  a  dreadful,  naughty,  greedy  boy !  '  He  felt  as 
annoyed  with  her  husband  as  he  could  feel  with  such  a  truly  ex- 
cellent young  fellow,  and  vaguely  troubled  and  sorry  for  the  little 
wife.  Perhaps  this  was  why,  when  his  host  began  what  would 
have  been  an  eloquent  representation  of  the  necessity  of  the 
Hindu  becoming  as  much  like  George  Morris  as  possible  without 
further  delay,  he  pulled  the  kitten's  tail  and  made  inquiries  as  to 
its  pedigree. 

A  few  hours  later,  when  the  vicar  was  granting  himself  a  few 
moments'  relaxation  between  the  labours  of  the  morning  and  of 
the  afternoon,  allowing  his  wife  to  stroke  his  chin  with  her  delicate 
forefinger,  he  beamed  very  kindly  upon  her  and  said  :  '  I  think 
old  Townsend  was  rather  smitten  with  you,  pussy-cat.' 

'  Was  he  ?  '  brightly,  and  then  a  little  pensively  :  '  He's  not 
nearly  so  clever  as  you,  of  course  ?  ' 

'  You  foolish  child  !  But  even  if  he  were  not,  dear,  cleverness 
isn't  everything.'  Then,  throwing  up  his  chin  out  of  reach  of  the 
finger,  which  was  beginning  to  tease  him,  '  An  excellent  old  fellow, 
though  I  didn't  gather  last  night  that  he  had  done  much  out 
there  ;  and  one  can  understand  why.  Fancy  admitting  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years'  work  among  the  natives — and  I  gather  that  he 
worked  among  them  in  the  most  devoted  way — that  he  didn't 
understand  the  native  temperament !  Of  course  he  was  a  failure. 
Still,  a  worthy  man,  a  good  old  soul ! ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Phoebe,  '  I  thought  he  looked  very  good  and  kind.' 
Then,  aware  that  her  husband  did  not  quite  approve  of  him,  she 
added  :  '  But  I  do  wish  he  hadn't  that  wart  on  his  forehead.' 

'  Come,  come,  little  one,'  in  a  tone  of  gentle  rebuke,  '  even 
pussy-cats  mustn't  be  small-minded/ 
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As  Phoebe  tried  to  say  her  prayers  that  night  she  found  herself 
repeating  '  If  his  wife  is  good-looking,  and  amiable,  and  obedient, 
he  asks  nothing  more.'  Oh  happy,  happy  state  !  she  sighed ;  and 
if  George  were  a  heathen  and  knew  no  better  he  would  ask  nothing 
more.  But  he  was  not  a  heathen — how  very  wrong  to  wish  that 
he  were !— and  being  a  Christian  he  asked  a  great  deal  more.  He 
didn't  ask  out  loud ;  he  was  much  too  kind  for  that ;  but  she 
knew,  just  as  well  as  if  he  had  told  her  so,  that  he  was  always 
wishing  that  she  were  different :  more  intelligent,  more  like  other 
clergymen's  wives,  more  religious,  more  suitable.  If  only  she 
could  be  really  religious !  George  was  pleased  because  she  was 
pretty ;  but,  after  aU,  she  might  lose  her  looks.  If  only  religion  were 
less  difficult,  more  mixed  up  with  beautiful  things,  less  far  off  and 
cold  !  It  was  not  as  if  George  would  be  exacting,  she  was  quite 
sure  of  that ;  if  she  could  only  learn  to  love  God  enough  to  like 
going  to  church  and  enjoy  his  sermons  and  say  appropriate  things 
she  knew  he  would  be  satisfied. 


III. 

A  FEW  days  later  Phoebe  was  sitting  in  the  parlour  at  the  back  of 
Mrs.  Jones's  shop.  Her  eyes  were  bright  with  excitement  and 
desire,  her  hands  were  clasped  nervously  in  her  lap. 

'  And  would  you  really  part  with  it  for  fifteen  shillings,  Mrs. 
Jones  ?  ' 

'  Well,  M'm,  you  see  I've  such  a  lot  of  things  and  so  little  place 
to  put  'em  in.' 

Mrs.  Jones  gave  the  treasure  coveted  by  the  vicar's  wife  a  flick 
with  a  duster.  It  was  a  Russian  ikon,  a  good  deal  the  worse  for 
neglect,  the  gold  tarnished,  the  picture  almost  obliterated. 

'  And  where  did  you  say  it  came  from  ?  ' 

4  Well,  I  don't  rightly  know,  but  it  was  from  some  'eathen 
land.  The  man  as  gave  it  to  my  poor  son  in  part  payment  of  a 
debt,  he  was  a  great  traveller.  It  seems  as  they  burned  lamps  or 
candles  before  the  picture,  thinking  it  'ud  please  their  god,  I  s'pose. 
You  can  see  where  the  smoke's  blackened  the  picture.  Queer  folk, 
them  'eathen.  I  know  a  deal  about  the  'eathen.  I've  had  a  box 
for  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  nigh  upon  nine  years.  You  see, 
M'm,  I'm  a  Baptist,  as  you  may  say,  but  I'm  not  narrow-minded  ; 
as  I  often  tells  my  daughter  as  keeps  company  with  a  young  man 
as  is  a  Cath'lic,  "  all  roads  lead  to  'eaven,"  ' 
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'  Then  I'll  have  the  image,  Mrs.  Jones.  Oh  no !  I  can  carry 
it  quite  well  myself.  I  couldn't  think  of  troubling  you  to  send 
your  boy  to  the  vicarage  with  it.' 

Phoebe  left  the  shop  in  a  tremor  of  happy  excitement :  the 
parcel  under  her  arm  might  have  been  a  private  key  to  the  gate  of 
heaven.  She  would  buy  some  little  candles — a  lamp  would  be 
tiresome — and  she  would  fix  some  candle-clips  on  to  the  ledge  under 
the  picture  and  paint  them  gold.  How  pretty  it  would  look,  and 
how  neatly  she  would  do  it !  Her  clever  little  fingers  itched  to 
begin  the  task.  Only  when  she  got  into  the  tram  and  found  one  of 
the  sidesmen  of  St.  Anne's  sitting  opposite  to  her,  and  when  a  bright 
corner  of  the  image  forced  itself  through  the  brown  paper,  did  a 
sudden  sense  of  guilt  possess  Phoebe.  But  as  she  entered  the 
vicarage  hall  she  heard  voices  in  the  study.  She  crept  softly  up 
to  the  first  turn  on  the  stairs  and  paused  to  listen ;  and  as  she 
listened  her  pretty  lips  tightened  and  she  squeezed  her  treasure  in 
her  arms  with  a  strange  joy  of  justification. 

The  study  door  opened,  and  a  rather  effusive  feminine  voice 
said  :  '  Oh,  I'm  quite  sure  you'll  get  your  own  way  in  the  end.  You 
must.  I  do  so  utterly  understand  all  you  feel  about  it.  And  dear 
Mrs.  Morris  is  not  at  home  ?  I  am  so  sorry.' 

While  good-byes  were  being  exchanged  at  the  front  door  Phoebe 
stole  out  of  the  shadow  and  went  softly  upstairs  and  shut  her 
bedroom  door  quietly  behind  her. 

'  If  we  were  Hindus,'  she  said,  as  she  dashed  some  tears  away, 
'  if  we  were  heathens,  I  daresay  Miss  Fritton  would  be  his  wife  as 
well  as  me  ;  but  I  shouldn't  mind  that  so  much,  for  there'd  be  no 
parish  then,  and  no  sermons  ;  so  there'd  be  no  use  for  her  being 
clever.  She'd  just  have  to  sit  at  home,  and  she's  plain,  and  he'd 
find  out  that  she  's  got  a  bad  temper,  and  he'd  love  me  best.  Oh, 
he'd  love  me  the  best !  ' 

Then  she  dried  her  eyes  carefully  ;  she  felt  ashamed  of  her 
tears  ;  to  cry  almost  looked  as  if  she  were  jealous.  She  would  put 
on  the  pretty  new  blouse  her  husband  liked,  and  go  down  and  make 
his  tea,  and  tell  him  that  she  was  so  sorry  to  have  been  out  when 
Miss  Fritton  came.  And  she  put  the  ikon  away  in  the  wardrobe. 

When  his  wife  slipped  off  very  early  to  bed,  Morris  did  not 
realise  that  it  was  earlier  than  usual,  for  when  he  came  in  from  his 
meeting  he  buried  himself  in  a  book.  He  used  to  say  that  he  liked 
to  keep  abreast  with  contemporary  thought ;  and  if  the  thought 
of  the  book  was  not  quite  contemporary,  if  it  was  merely  an  echo 
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of  the  reader's  own  opinions,  it  was  not  the  less  acceptable  for 
that. 

George  Morris  had  the  sort  of  mind  to  which  everything  is 
explicable  and  clear,  where  no  idea  transcends  expression  and 
formula.  Half-lights,  dim  apprehensions  of  a  truth  did  not  exist 
for  him.  If  he  preached  on  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  it  was  only 
to  explain  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  no  mystery  about  it. 

He  professed  every  sympathy  with  the  honest  doubter ;  but  the 
charity  was  an  easy  one  because,  having  once  made  his  acquaintance, 
the  honest  doubter  must  cease  to  exist.  When  once  the  truths  of 
religion  had  been  clearly  set  forth  in  a  simple  diagram  on  a  black- 
board or  with  equal  lucidity  in  a  sermon,  doubt,  if  it  persisted, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  madness. 

And  as  you  could  not  doubt  and  be  honest,  so,  if  George 
Morris's  ideas  of  ritual  or  interpretation  did  not  satisfy  you,  you 
could  not  be  really  spiritually  minded.  There  must  be  no  yearnings 
for  what  he  was  not  prepared  to  supply  ;  and  where  emotion  put 
out  a  hand  a  supply  was  very  rarely  forthcoming. 

Religion  wore  no  veils  for  him  and  Life  presented  no 
problem  and  held  no  secret.  A  mountain  was  merely  a  thing  to 
climb  or  photograph  ;  a  sunset  to  suggest  a  simile  for  his  next 
sermon  ;  and  if  Death  stood  in  the  midst  of  his  parish  and  cried 
aloud  of  the  mystery  of  things  and  the  tears  of  things,  it  spoke  to 
him  only  of  the  comfort  and  edification  that  his  professional  visits 
had  afforded  the  deceased. 

His  wife  had  gone  upstairs  and  softly  locked  her  bedroom  door. 
When  she  had  undressed,  and  after  she  had  polished  it  until  it  shone 
again,  she  held  the  ikon  from  her  and  gazed  at  it.  What  strange 
god  was  represented  in  that  defaced  picture  ?  She  wondered  if  it 
could  be  some  dreadful  monster  such  as  the  missionary  had  talked 
about.  But  she  decided  to  put  this  thought  aside  ;  for  she  was 
not  going  to  pray  to  a  false  god  ;  she  was  only  going  to  light  candles 
and  make  an  offering  of  flowers,  just  in  case  the  real  God  should  be 
pleased  and  listen  to  her  prayers,  and  just  in  case  it  should  make 
religion  easy.  If  a  misgiving  assailed  her  as  she  thought  of  her 
husband  downstairs,  she  argued  with  herself  that  when  religion 
had  once  become  easy  she  could  put  the  image  away  and  use  the 
rest  of  the  candles  for  a  Christmas  tree. 

But  when  the  ikon  was  placed  upon  a  table  in  the  corner,  when 
the  gas  was  turned  low  and  the  candles  were  lit,  and  a  little  vase  of 
flowers  was  on  the  ledge,  between  the  candles,  misgivings  melted 
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into  wonder  and  delight.  How  strange,  how  beautiful  it  was  ! 
The  dim  gold,  the  mysterious  picture,  the  little  flames  of  the 
candles,  so  steady  and  solemn,  and  the  flowers  like  angels'  faces. 
But  Phoebe  did  not  see  the  loveliest  thing  there  :  the  slender, 
white-robed  figure  of  the  worshipper,  the  cloud  of  dark  hair  falling 
upon  her  shoulders  and  framing  the  innocent  face,  the  shining  eyes 
full  of  rapture  and  awe,  with  the  light  of  religion  in  them  for  the 
first  time. 

But  as  she  knelt  before  the  image  the  mystery  and  the  rapture 
of  mystery  faded  into  human  longing,  and  touching  the  shrine  with 
her  warm  young  hands,  her  head  laid  upon  her  outstretched  arms, 
'  I'll  do  without  the  child,'  she  whispered.  '  I  won't  ask  for  that, 
if  I  may  please  him  better  ;  if  he  may  love  me  always.' 

IV. 

THERE  was  silence  in  the  vicarage,  and  a  shadow  :  the  shadow  that 
falls  on  a  house  when  the  doctor  is  saying  '  Oh,  we  must  not  take 
a  hopeless  view  of  the  case  ' :  the  silence  that  cries  aloud  in  the 
efforts  of  the  cheerful  talk  of  people  who  look  furtively  at  the  book 
or  the  needlework  on  the  table  and  wonder  if  the  others  realise  that 
it  will  never  be  taken  up  again. 

Little  Mrs.  Morris  had  had  a  cold  ;  a  few  days  ago  pneumonia 
was  declared,  and  now  the  chances  of  her  recovery  were  very 
slender. 

George  Morris  was  very  unhappy.  Though  he  knew  that  his 
parishioners  were  saying  what  a  devoted  husband  he  was,  yet  the 
thought  brought  him  no  consolation.  He  was  as  unhappy  as  his 
own  sense  of  propriety  and  really  affectionate  heart  could  have 
demanded  him  to  be,  and  there  was  not  a  touch  of  self-congratulation 
in  his  grief.  For  over  and  above  the  actual  sorrow  he  was  troubled. 
When  he  tried  to  go  on  with  a  sermon  he  had  begun  before  his  wife 
was  taken  ill — and  he  must  do  something — when  he  seated  himself 
at  his  desk  and  drew  in  his  chair  his  eye  would  fall  on  a  photograph 
of  the  girl  whose  heart  he  had  won,  which  had  been  taken  just  before 
their  marriage,  and  it  would  strike  him  that  the  Phoebe  in  the 
photograph  had  a  happier  face  than  the  Phoebe  he  had  seen  dust- 
ing his  books  in  that  very  room  a  week  ago  :  or  if  he  put  that 
disquieting  thought  resolutely  on  one  side  and  took  up  his  Bible 
and  opened  his  commentary  all  his  interest  in  an  exact  rendering 
of  St.  Paul's  meaning  in  a  difficult  passage  would  be  put  to  flight  by 
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a  sudden  consciousness  that  for  the  last  six  months,  for  the  last 
year,  the  girl  who  was  lying  upstairs  had  led  a  very  lonely  life. 

He  was  roused  from  restless  pacing  about  his  study  by  the 
entrance  of  the  nurse,  who  said  that  Mrs.  Morris  was  asking  for  him 
and  was  quite  herself,  and  with  tender  alacrity  he  followed  her 
upstairs  to  the  sickroom. 

Phoebe's  hair  was  wild  about  her  forehead,  and  her  eyes  were 
bright  as  stars.  When  they  were  alone  together  she  was  silent  for 
a  moment,  gazing  upon  her  husband  with  an  expression  that  was 
solemn  and  a  little  frightened — those  beautiful  eyes  of  hers  had 
never  seemed  to  him  so  tragically  childlike  as  they  did  then,  as  they 
looked  up  at  him  from  under  the  shadow  of  Death's  wing. 

'  I  have  something  to  tell  you,  George,'  she  said ;  the  pretty 
little  voice  was  low  and  breathless.  *  I  talk  nonsense  sometimes,  I 
know,  and  don't  know  what  I  am  saying,  but  this  is  quite  true.  I 
have  been  very  wicked  for  three  months.  I  want  to  tell  you  what 
I  have  done.  ...  I  have  never  been  religious.  I  got  very  tired  of 
it  at  home.  I  oughtn't  to  have  married  you  ;  but  I  loved  you  so, 
and  I  thought  that  perhaps  I  should  get  to  like  going  to  church 
more  when  you  were  always  there.  But  when  the  little  baby  died, 
God  seemed  to  go  farther  away  ;  and  Mrs.  Parker  sat  just  in  front 
of  me  in  church  with  her  little  boy  ...  he  was  so  tiny  to  bring, 
she'd  no  business  to  do  it  ...  and  I  used  to  think  how  I'd  have 
dressed  my  child  ;  but  he  shouldn't  have  had  a  stitch  of  machine 
in  his  smock  and  smaller  pearl  buttons  at  the  back.  And  I  got  to 
hate  going  to  church,  and  religion  was  so  difficult.  And  then  there 
was  the  missionary  meeting  and  the  lantern  slides.  There  was  one 
—oh,  you  must  remember  it — it  was  called  "  the  saddest  sight  in 
India  "  :  there  was  a  shrine  and  a  mother  and  a  baby  putting 
flowers  on  to  an  image.  And  I  wished  I  could  do  something  like 
that.  And  I  saw  a  painted  wooden  picture  with  gold  on  it  in  a  shop, 
and  I  bought  it,  and  I  took  it  home  and  hid  it  in  my  bedroom.  And 
I  lit  candles  and  put  flowers  before  it,  and  it  was  very  wonderful, 
and  I  said  my  prayers  and  God  seemed  nearer  than  He  used  to  be. 
But  I  know  it  must  have  been  a  false  god,  and  that  all  the  time  I  was 
a  heathen.  And  if  I  heard  you  coming  upstairs  I  used  to  blow  the 
candles  out  and  hide  the  image  away.  I  know  it  was  very  wrong ; 
but,  you  see,  I  wanted  so  much  to  be  religious,  because  I  knew  you 
were  disappointed  that  I  was  only  pretty  ;  and  indeed  I  meant  to 
leave  it  ofi  when  I  had  got  to  like  going  to  church  and  could  under- 
stand your  sermons.  .  .  .  And  if  I  die  I  want  you  to  marry  someone 
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else — someone  who  could  talk  to  you  about  the  sermon  and  speak 
at  mothers'  meetings.  I  don't  mind  who  it  is.  ...  Oh,  don't  cry, 
George.  I'm  so  sorry  I've  been  a  heathen,  but  it  can't  be  helped 
now ;  and  if  I  get  better  I'll  put  it  away  in  the  box-room.  .  .  .  And, 
dear,  I  said  that  I  didn't  want  to  be  prayed  for  in  church  ;  it  always 
sounds  as  if  someone  was  going  to  die  ;  but  if  you  think  it  would 
look  odd,  as  I'm  a  clergyman's  wife,  I  don't  mind.  I  daresay  it's 
silly  of  me  to  be  frightened  about  it.  And  now  kiss  me,  and  say 
you  forgive  me,  and  I'll  go  to  sleep.' 

Phoebe  slept  off  and  on  all  through  the  afternoon,  and  Morris 
began  to  indulge  a  hope  that  she  might  pull  through  after  all.  But 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  he  sat  miserable  and  exhausted 
by  the  fire  downstairs,  the  nurse  came  to  him. 

'  She's  delirious  again,'  she  said,  '  and  keeps  talking  about  some 
candles  she  wants  lighting.  She  says  she  wants  you  to  bring  the 
taper  they  light  the  gas  with.  Perhaps  it  would  quiet  her. ' 

When  he  entered  the  sick-room  with  the  long  taper  in  his  hand, 
it  seemed  a  lovely  ghost  with  wild  eyes  and  querulous  rose-leaf 
mouth  that  beckoned  him  to  her  side.  '  I  thought  you  would 
never  come,'  she  said,  in  eager,  breathless  tones.  '  Take  it  out  of 
the  cupboard ;  it's  behind  my  muslin  dress.  I  must  light  the 
candles,  for  I'm  going  to  die,  and  I  want  God  to  come  near  me  just 
for  the  last  time.' 

As  if  he  were  moving  in  some  awful  nightmare  he  unlocked  the 
wardrobe  and  lifted  out  the  ikon,  and  brought  it  to  the  girl. 

4  No,  put  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  please,  where  I  can  look 
at  it.  Get  your  photograph,  the  one  before  we  were  married — it's 
in  my  handkerchief -case  in  the  little  drawer  nearest  the  window — 
and  put  these  flowers  on  the  ledge  under  the  picture.' 

Her  bidding  was  done  with  a  trembling  and  tender  obedience. 
The  ikon  was  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  the  photograph  was  put 
on  the  ledge,  and  the  still  white  narcissus  and  lily  of  the  valley 
stood  before  the  shrine,  and  George  Morris  watched  her  eyes 
fill  with  pleasure  and  excitement  and  with  a  gleam  of  childlike 
mysteriousness. 

'  Now  light  the  long  taper  quick,  and  lift  me  up,  and  let  me  light 
the  candles.'  And  he  lifted  her  up  and  gave  her  the  taper,  but  her 
hand  was  much  too  weak  to  hold  it.  '  Light  them  for  me,'  she 
said  ;  and  he  took  the  taper  from  her  and  lit  the  candles  one  by  one. 
'  Now  say  a  prayer,'  she  whispered,  '  and  then  we  shall  see.' 
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With  her  hand  in  his,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  brilliant 
mist  in  front  of  him,  he  faltered  forth  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

There  was  silence  :  a  silence  which  seemed  to  brood  over  them 
with  bowed  head  and  folded  wings. 

'  George  !  '  in  a  broken  whisper ;  '  there  is  someone  coming  ; 
there  is  really  someone.  Is  it  my  God  who  has  come  for  the 
flowers  ?  '  Then  with  a  fluttering  cry  :  '  But  it 's  dark  ;  it 's  all 
dark  !  Oh,  why  have  you  put  my  candles  out  ?  ' 


V. 

THE  vicarage  was  full  of  the  bustle  which  follows  upon  death  :  feet 
coming  and  going,  subdued  voices,  rings  at  the  bell ;  and  through 
everything  the  weary,  faint  odour  of  lilies  and  moss.  But  George 
Morris  was  only  conscious  of  these  things  as  of  something  unholy, 
unnecessary  and  unsuitable,  but  far  away.  For  the  first  time  for 
many  years  he  was  thinking  deeply  ;  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
was  dissatisfied  with  himself,  and  what  was  more,  he  knew  that  it 
was  the  first  time.  Across  his  complacent  soul  there  had  flashed 
the  light  of  a  misgiving  :  Death  had  made  him  pause  and  wonder. 
In  his  study,  with  the  door  locked,  he  stood  with  the  '  heathen 
image  '  in  his  hands  and  looked  at  it  by  the  light  of  day  ;  and  beneath 
the  use  of  years  and  the  neglect  of  years,  through  the  tarnished  gold 
and  the  defaced  colour,  he  saw  the  Christ. 

NEWTON  ADAMS. 
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LEAVES  FROM  A    "BUREAUCRATS"  JOURNAL. 
BY  SIR  WILLIAM  LEE-WARNER,   K.C.S.I. 

No  falter  is  perceptible  in  the  eager  steps  with  which  public  interest 
breathlessly  follows  the  movements  of  armed  troops,  and  rides 
post  to  meet  the  news  of  victory  or  defeat  on  the  field  of  battle. 
But  when  the  bugle  ceases  to  call  our  soldiers  to  the  clash  of  arms, 
and  the  beaten  foe  sullenly  withdraws  from  the  issue  of  a  pitched 
battle,  biding  his  opportunity  for  attacking  the  civil  authorities 
sent  too  hastily  to  administer  and  pacify  the  conquered  territories, 
the  war  correspondents  are  recalled,  public  interest  flags,  and  the 
victories  as  well  as  the  disasters  of  peace  are  unrecorded.  The 
result  is  that  honour  is  withheld  from  those  who  sacrifice  their 
lives  for  their  country  at  the  altar  of  duty,  and,  what  is  of  greater 
consequence,  the  eyes  of  history  are  hooded.  Object  lessons  are 
hidden  from  the  public  view,  lessons  which  otherwise  might  have 
taught  posterity  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  their  predecessors  in 
building  up  the  British  Empire.  Thoughts  such  as  these  may 
occur  to  the  minds  of  those  who,  knowing  the  true  facts,  chance  to 
read  the  brief  account  of  the  third  Burmese  war  as  told  in  these 
few  sentences  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Imperial  Gazetteer  of 
India,  published  last  year  : 

All  our  pacific  proposals  were  rejected,  a  military  force  under  General 
Prendergast  moved  up  the  Irrawaddy  in  a  flotilla  of  steamers.  The  opposition 
encountered  was  insignificant.  On  November  the  28th,  1885,  the  capital, 
Mandalay,  was  occupied  without  fighting;  King  Thibaw  surrendered  and  was 
sent  a  prisoner  to  Eangoon.  His  dominions  of  Upper  Burma  were  annexed  to 
British  India  by  Proclamation  on  January  the  1st,  1886.  In  the  following 
February  Lord  Dufferin  proceeded  to  Burma  to  settle  the  administration  of  the 
new  province. 

I  had  hardly  finished  reading  the  chapter  from  which  this 
brief  account  of  the  conquest  is  taken  when  by  a  strange  coincidence 
the  post  brought  me  a  parcel  containing  a  rough  diary  written  in 
pencil  by  the  late  Robert  Phayre,  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 
It  bore  evidence  of  submersion  in  the  sea,  and  a  post-office  label 
attached  to  it  recorded  that  it  was  '  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the 
mail  steamer  Tasmania?  It  was  accompanied  by  a  collection  of 
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letters  written  by  this  young  and  promising  *  bureaucrat,'  as  the 
easy  phrase  now  goes,  to  his  wife,  and  by  others  to  his  relatives 
after  his  tragic  end.  Among  the  latter  was  one  dated  June  11, 1886, 
from  Lord  Kimberley  to  his  father,  that  gallant  soldier  and  political 
officer  Sir  Robert  Phayre,  G.C.B.,  announcing  the  news  of  his 
son's  death  in  the  following  terms  :  '  It  is  with  deep  pain  that  I 
inform  you  that  I  have  received  a  telegram  from  Lord  Dufferin 
informing  me  that  your  son  was  shot  in  attempting  to  carry  by 
assault  a  pagoda  which  was  full  of  rebels.  Lord  Dufferin  adds, 
"  It  is  most  distressing,  for  he  was  one  of  our  best  officers."  My 
thoughts  at  once  went  back  to  the  diary  of  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie, 
and  looking  out  the  passage  I  had  in  my  mind,  entered  in  that  diary 
of  January  6,  1854,  I  read  as  follows  : 

Yesterday  I  landed  at  Rangoon  in  the  drizzling  rain.  In  the  afternoon  we 
received  the  intelligence  that  Captain  Barry,  commanding  theArracan  Battalion, 
had  been  shot  out  of  the  jungle  while  traversing  Tharawaddy  with  his  detach- 
ment. Another  officer,  Lieutenant  Thompson,  had  been  wounded  and  several 
men  killed  by  the  same  bushranging  tactics.  No  enemy  was  visible.  This  is 
very  sad  work,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it. 

The  question  at  once  occurred  to  my  mind,  had  history  repeated 
itself  ?  Was  there  '  no  help  '  for  the  young  civilian  who  on  June  8, 
1886,  had  met  with  Ms  death  at  Padeau  ?  Turning  to  the  last 
entry  in  the  sea-washed  diary,  I  sought  an  answer  to  this  inquiry 
and  found  the  following  record  of  events  : 

On  the  22nd  of  May  the  village  of  Tanchaing,  on  the  northern  border  of  the 
district  (Minbu),  was  attacked  by  200  men,  the  Thugyi's  son  killed,  and  some  of 
his  relations  murdered  in  cold  blood.  I  sent  up  my  clerk  with  some  Snider 
rifles  to  repel  some  attacks  by  dacoits  from  Pagan.  Another  band  of  rebels 
from  Kyaukpadaing  is  coming  down  on  Magwe.  On  the  29th  of  May  a  band  of 
100  rebels  attacked  Tanyaung,  where  the  Thugyi  most  pluckily  resisted  them. 
The  village  was  burnt  and  he  had  to  retreat.  Such  is  a  bare  record  of  the  events 
of  the  week.  The  number  of  troops  placed  at  our  disposal  is  wholly  insufficient 
to  protect  the  people  from  these  raids.  We  have  to  meet  eight  different  bands 
of  armed  men  in  different  quarters  at  the  same  time.  Our  military  police  are 
now  being  drilled,  and  will  not  be  fit  for  duty  for  a  month.  I  have  made 
arrangements  for  feeding  them.  I  would  point  out  that  all  the  rebels  from  our 
north  and  east  sides  come  from  the  Yaw  and  Pagan  districts.  Three  townships 
in  Pagan  have  been  left  without  outposts,  and  the  Taungiun  district  has  no 
outpost.  It  should  have  a  strong  military  outpost  at  Ngapet,  and  there  should 
be  one  at  Salin.  Unless  these  bands  are  effectually  put  down,  the  cultivators 
will  be  unable  to  cultivate  their  fields. 

Was  there  '  no  help  '  for  the  defenceless  state,  as  thus  revealed, 
of  the  districts  entrusted  to  Phayre  ?  The  reader  of  this  paper 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  form  a  conclusion  for  himself.  Some 
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further  light  on  the  subject  is  thrown  by  a  letter,  dated  April  27, 
from  Colonel  Baker  to  Eobert  Phayre  : 

Your  request  to  form  a  new  post  is  utterly  impracticable,  and  as  I  have 
previously  explained  the  difficulties,  I  do  not  understand  how  you  can  expect 
more  from  my  overworked  sepoys.  At  your  urgent  request  five  days  ago,  as 
dacoits  threatened  Sinbonweh,  I  sent  a  native  officer  and  thirty  men  ;  and  one 
N.C.  and  twenty-three  men  are  in  the  Ngapet  neighbourhood.  This  has  made 
the  duty  so  heavy  on  the  garrison  that  I  must  request  you  to  write  at  once  to 
Thyetmyo,  as  my  men  must  return  here.  I  have  taken  off  my  own  guard,  and 
must  reduce  yours  to  lighten  the  duties. 

As  Phayre's  own  guard  consisted  of  one  man,  the  straits  to 
which  the  civil  administration  was  reduced  can  well  be  imagined. 
But  his  courage  never  failed  him.  His  whole  heart  was  set  on 
pacification,  on  defending  from  attack  the  defenceless  villagers 
and  on  enabling  them  to  ward  off  famine  by  timely  cultivation. 
Thought  for  himself  never  entered  his  mind,  his  heart  was  set  on 
the  safety  of  the  people  committed  to  his  charge.  It  was  not 
surprising  therefore  that  he  took  a  personal  part  in  those  operations 
against  the  dacoits  which  were  inevitable.  The  difficulties  that 
surrounded  him,  the  spirit  in  which  he  met  them,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  death  are  not  merely  interesting  in  themselves, 
but  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  methods  and  life  of  an  Indian 
'  bureaucrat,'  while  supplementing  the  meagre  history  of  the  third 
Burmese  war  as  told  in  official  records. 

Eobert  Phayre  was  a  nephew  of  Sir  Arthur  Phayre,  of  whom 
Lord  Dalhousie  wrote  that  he  was  the  '  fittest  man  in  India  for  his 
work.  He  has  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  Burmese  national 
character,  the  firmness  required  to  deal  successfully  with  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  remarkable  gentleness  of  demeanour  and  perfect 
good  temper.5  Sir  Arthur's  nephew  was  in  these  respects  worthy  of 
the  stock  from  which  he  came.  He  also  inherited  from  his  father 
a  strong  religious  temperament,  and  his  education  at  Rugby 
strengthened  the  sense  of  public  duty  which  the  traditions  of  his 
family  had  implanted  in  him  as  a  child.  To  the  day  of  his  death 
he  carried  a  signet-ring  bearing  the  family  motto,  Virtute  ttdus,  and 
a  small  metal  label,  attached  to  his  keys,  which  he  had  possessed  at 
school.  Of  this  label  he  used  to  say  that  it  reminded  him  of  happy 
Rugby  days,  and  that  when  it  was  lost,  he  would  be  lost  too.  The 
sequel  will  show  that  the  prediction  was  verified.  Leaving  Rugby 
in  1870,  he  entered  the  Indian  Civil  Service  in  1875,  and  naturally 
selected  Burma  as  the  province  to  which  family  ties  attached  him. 
When,  in  1879,  political  relations  were  broken  off  with  the  King 
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Thibaw,  after  his  cruel  and  wholesale  massacre  of  his  relatives, 
Phayre  was  serving  as  Assistant  Resident  at  Bhamo  ;  and  when  later 
on  Colonel  Horace  Browne  was  recalled  from  Mandalay,  he  was 
left  with  St.  Barbe,  another  old  Rugbeian,  in  charge  of  the 
Residency.  In  October  1881  he  was  placed  on  special  duty  for 
the  demarcation  of  the  frontier  between  Manipur  and  Upper  Burma, 
and  received  the  high  commendation  of  the  Government  of  India 
for  the  judicious  manner  in  which  he  had  prevented  an  open  rupture 
with  the  kingdom  of  Burma.  Taking  furlough  and  marrying  Miss 
Edith  Margary,  sister  of  the  famous  explorer,  at  Weston-super- 
Mare  on  February  5,  1885,  he  returned  to  Rangoon  in  October  1885, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  selected  as  senior  Political  Officer  on 
the  staff  of  Sir  Edward  Sladen,  proceeding  to  Upper  Burma  with 
the  forces  under  Sir  Harry  Prendergast,  V.C. 

He  was  present  at  the  engagement  fought  with  the  enemy  at 
Minhla,  and  of  this  he  wrote  an  account  to  his  wife,  whom  he  had 
left  behind  at  Rangoon  in  delicate  health. 

'To-day,  16th,'  runs  his  letter,  '  I  joined  Colonel  Baker's  column,  which  landed 
on  the  right  bank  to  take  Minhla.  We  had  some  companies  of  the  llth  and  2nd 
Bengal  Infantry  and  some  Madras  troops,  and  here  we  had  a  hot  day  of  it. 
Having  landed  at  Mellun,  I  was  with  the  skirmishers  when  suddenly  two  shots 
were  fired,  and  two  mounted  Burmese  scouts  rode  away.  Our  skirmish  fire  was 
met  by  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy,  grape  shot  and  musketry  whizzing  in  all 
directions.  Major  McNeill,  close  to  me,  was  wounded  in  the  right  leg.  Our 
troops  had  to  be  urged  on  a  good  deal  by  their  officers.  I  was  close  to  poor 
young  Drury  when  he  was  shot  by  two  men  who  came  out  suddenly  from  a  house. 
Then  there  was  a  cheer,  the  Governor's  house  was  taken  and  set  on  fire.  The 
village  of  Minhla  was  taken  ;  and  the  troops  extended  before  the  fort.  While  I 
sat  on  a  wall  seeing  it  all,  a  bullet  struck  the  woodwork  within  a  foot  of  me. 
The  troops  at  last  took  the  fort,  young  Wilkinson  being  shot  down.  I  came  up  and 
found  the  sepoys  firing  on  the  garrison.  This  was  stopped  by  the  officers,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  and  I  went  into  the  fort  and  told  the  garrison,  270  in  number, 
that  their  lives  would  be  spared.  The  poor  fellows  clutched  me  by  the 
knees  and  prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground.  I  was  providentially  preserved 
from  danger,  though  under  fire  for  three  hours.  To-day,  17th  of  November, 
I  have  been  receiving  the  villagers  who  have  been  flocking  in,  and  who  have 
to  be  pacified.  I  have  told  them  that  no  harm  will  come  to  them,  that  they 
are  to  return  to  their  villages  and  resume  their  vocations,  that  the  English  have 
come  to  depose  a  bad  king,  and  have  no  quarrel  with  the  people.  The  delight 
and  gratitude  of  these  poor  folk  at  hearing  kind  words  is  touching.  I  have  been 
obliged  to  interfere  on  seeing  looting,  regarding  which  the  General's  orders  are 
very  strict.  Considering,  however,  that  we  lost  from  thirty-five  to  forty  men  in 
the  Minhla  battle,  I  do  not  think  that  the  men  have  gone  to  much  excess.' 

Phayre  was  left  in  charge  of  the  fort  and  district,  as  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Minhla,  and  from  this  time  he  devoted  himself 
to  his  civil  duties, '  getting  the  country  quiet,  putting  down  dacoits, 
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and  sending  information  of  the  enemy's  intentions.'  His  spirits 
rose  with  his  responsibilities.  '  I  feel  like  a  schoolboy  again,  with 
all  the  old  liking  for  adventure  and  danger.  But  a  vast  area  is 
under  me,  and  the  lives,  property,  and  happiness  of  many  people 
are  more  or  less  dependent  on  my  action.'  He  at  once  resolved 
to  receive  all  visitors  and  listen  to  every  complaint,  at  least  while 
he  was  not  actually  in  pursuit  of  dacoits  who  '  if  caught  must  be 
punished.'  '  This,'  he  wrote,  '  is  a  different  life  to  taking  a  quiet 
drive  with  you,  or  taking  a  Bible  class.  I  am  sometimes  obliged 
to  be  rough  and  stern,  I  hope  not  unnecessarily  so  ;  but  vigour 
and  prompt  action  are  necessary,  and  it  is  the  kindest  thing  in 
the  long  run.'  He  found  some  compensation  alike  in  the  delight 
of  bringing  peace  to  the  oppressed  people  and  in  the  prospect  of 
his  enjoyment  of  district  life  with  the  society  of  his  wife.  '  You 
have  no  idea  what  a  beautiful  climate  this  is.  It  is  just  like  Italy  ; 
bright  skies  and  balmy  air,  cold  at  night,  no  punkahs  needed  by 
day,  and  no  mosquitoes  to  speak  of.'  Again  he  writes,  '  The  misery 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  must  have  suffered  is  untold. 
I  do  hope  that  the  summary  punishment  inflicted  to-day  will  repress 
crime,  and  make  my  task  easy  in  the  future.  I  have  now  to  deal 
sternly  with  anarchy  and  robbery.  It  seems  so  strange  to  get 
letters  breathing  an  atmosphere  of  quiet  and  peace.'  On  one 
occasion  he  was  obliged  to  sentence  a  dacoit  to  a  heavy  term  of 
imprisonment,  and  an  old  woman  with  her  two  daughters  pleaded  for 
a  mitigation  of  the  sentence.  '  It  was  a  sad  scene,'  he  writes ; 
'  she  held  up  her  child  and  said,  "  Who  will  provide  for  our  wants  ?  " 
It  is  difficult  to  entertain  such  appeals,  and  duty  must  be  done.' 
As  he  looked  around  him  he  felt  that  peace  and  order  must  be 
restored,  no  matter  how  painful  the  task. 

It  is  a  beautiful  country,  but  the  misery  is  beyond  description.  The  people 
were  not  touched  by  our  soldiers,  but  directly  they  left,  the  dacoits  came  in  and 
have  given  them  no  rest  by  day  or  night.  They  have  no  rice  to  eat  and  are  feeding 
on  Indian  corn  and  the  refuse  husk  of  til  seed.  A  life  of  this  sort,  after  the 
quiet  life  I  have  been  accustomed  to,  tests  one's  faith  and  principles.  It  is  in 
such  times  that  the  Lord's  words  are  realised  as  true,  that  unless  we  are  built  on 
Him,  the  one  rock  and  foundation,  the  winds  and  waves  will  make  us  totter 
and  fall. 

In  December  a  gleam  of  light  brightened  his  horizon,  and  he 
spoke  of  women  and  children  moving  about  as  a  sure  sign  of 
returning  confidence.  Deputations,  too,  arrived  from  the  large 
towns  asking  to  be  freed  from  the  extortion  of  the  Burmese  officials, 
and  to  be  promised  British  rule.  General  Prendergast  wrote 
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to  congratulate  him  on  the  marked  success  of  his  administration, 
and  the  news  of  the  annexation  seemed  likely  to  strengthen  his 
hands.  On  January  2,  1886,  his  only  son,  Robert  Bernard  Phayre, 
was  born  at  Government  House,  Rangoon,  and  he  was  able  to  cheer 
his  wife  with  the  promise  of  an  early  visit.  But  he  had  hardly  set 
out  to  redeem  this  promise  when  news  reached  him  of  the  incursion 
of  fresh  bands  of  dacoits,  and  he  at  once  retraced  his  steps,  to 
learn,  however,  that  Boh  Sweh,  better  known  as  the  Phoongye 
Sweh,  the  most  notorious  of  robbers,  had  been  attacked  by  a 
military  force  and  was  in  full  retreat.  He  at  once  offered  a  reward 
of  500  rupees  for  his  capture,  and  himself  started  off  on  a  series  of 
vain  attempts  to  intercept  him.  On  January  12  his  police  came 
up  with  the  rebel,  who  was  wounded  in  the  knee,  and  lost  several 
of  his  men  in  the  encounter.  But  Boh  Sweh  got  off,  and  Phayre  then 
felt  justified  in  proceeding  to  Rangoon  to  see  his  wife  and  child. 
He  was  thus  present  at  the  baptism  of  the  latter,  to  whom  Sir 
Charles  Bernard,  another  old  Rugbeian,  stood  godfather,  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief ,  Lord  Roberts,  attended  the  ceremony.  While 
he  was  in  Rangoon  he  took  up  a  local  newspaper  and  read  a  report 
of  his  own  death.  Rumour,  indeed,  was  so  busy  with  sinister 
accounts  of  the  state  of  things,  that  after  his  return  to  his  district 
his  wife  was  sent  off  to  Calcutta  to  be  beyond  the  immediate  reach 
of  such  alarming  reports. 

At  Thyetmyo,  on  his  way  back  to  his  district,  he  met  the  explorer, 
Colquhoun,  who  introduced  to  him  the  interpreter  and  sole  survivor 
of  the  personal  party  of  Augustus  Raymond  Margary,  son  of 
General  Margary,  R.E.,  and  brother  of  Mrs.  Phayre,  from  whom 
he  learnt  the  full  details  of  his  brother-in-law's  murder  at  Manwyne. 
On  arrival  at  headquarters,  he  found  no  less  than  150  dacoits 
awaiting  trial,  among  them  thirteen  of  Boh  Sweh's  gang.  Boh 
Sweh  himself  was  said  to  be  roaming  about  the  district  in  disguise. 
Recent  events,  however,  had  for  the  moment  cowed  the  rebels,  and 
the  district  officer  could  attend  to  his  more  congenial  duties  of 
administration.  He  started  a  market  at  his  headquarters,  and 
noted  with  satisfaction  growing  signs  of  contentment.  On  these 
he  commented  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  : 

They  call  our  rule  just  and  strong,  but  unsympathetic.  I  don't  think  this 
latter  epithet  is  deserved.  District  officers  take  an  interest  in  the  people  they 
govern.  I  am  sure  I  do.  I  consider  it  a  solemn  and  sacred  trust  to  be  able  to 
cause  happiness  or  misery  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings.  The 
Romans  were  good  rulers.  The  Jews  said  of  a  Roman  ruler,  •  He  is  a  lover  of 
our  nation,'  an  honourable  testimony — may  the  same  be  said  of  me  ! 
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It  will  be  seen  that  this  hope  was  soon  to  be  realised. 

On  February  7  he  wrote,  '  My  house  is  crowded  from  morning 
to  evening  with  Burmans  ' ;  and,  true  to  the  traditions  of  the  service 
to  which  he  belonged,  he  sought  by  personal  intercourse  with  the 
people  to  inspire  their  confidence  and  establish  friendly  relations 
with  them.  For  a  few  weeks  he  was  encouraged  by  the  sudden 
calm  to  hope  that  he  might  soon  be  joined  by  his  family  and  settle 
down  to  quiet  district  life.  But  after  the  middle  of  March  the 
pages  of  his  diary  again  abound  in  accounts  of  fresh  attacks  on  all 
sides.  The  villagers  are  forced  to  join  the  bands  of  organised 
dacoits,  who  levy  toll  on  the  inhabitants  and  take  from  them  such 
arms  as  they  can  collect.  When,  to  prevent  this  system  of  arming 
the  dacoits,  Phayre  disarmed  certain  villages,  he  found  that  the 
defenceless  villagers  to  the  west  of  the  Yaw  were  attacked  by  wild 
hillmen  from  the  Chin  Hills  ;  and  when,  as  the  only  remedy,  he 
asked  leave  to  punish  the  Chins,  he  was  told  that  no  expedition 
could  be  allowed  for  that  season.  Captain  Durnsford,  who  was 
destined  to  lose  his  life  a  week  after  Phayre's  death,  did  his  best 
with  the  troops  under  him,  while  his  brother  officer  in  the  Civil 
Service  seconded  the  efforts  of  the  military  by  cutting  off  the 
fugitives  and  chasing  away  smaller  gangs.  But  the  task  of  re- 
storing order  was  beyond  his  powers,  and  in  the  middle  of  March 
we  find  him  deeply  regretting  that 

Colonel  Baker  has,  under  orders  from  headquarters,  been  unable  to  accede 
to  my  request  to  have  an  outpost  at  Pye-lon-gyau,  our  military  police  have 
not  yet  arrived,  and  the  Burmese  police  are  mostly  useless.  We  have  now  to 
use  police  to  send  down  sentenced  prisoners  to  Rangoon.  We  have  too  small  a 
force  of  police,  and  it  will  be  smaller,  200  military  and  100  Burmans  for  the 
Minbu  district.  These  bands  cannot  be  put  down  until  we  have  outposts 
manned  by  troops  or  military  police  in  places  recommended  by  me.  Until  this 
is  done,  Government  revenue  will  be  plundered,  and  loyal  officials  made  the 
victims  of  vindictive  robbers  and  murderers. 

From  month  to  month  and  from  week  to  week  the  scene  shifted. 
April  came  in  with  fair  weather  and  went  out  in  storm.  Phayre's 
relations  with  the  Chief  Commissioner,  Bernard,  were  cordial, 
and  official  support  gave  him  heart,  even  though  the  troops  or 
police  he  needed  were  withheld.  On  April  17  he  moved  into 
his  new  house  at  Minbu,  now  made  the  headquarters  of  the  district, 
and  told  his  wife  that  he  should  soon  come  down  to  Rangoon  to 
bring  her  up  with  him.  Boh  Sweh,  the  arch-rebel,  even  made 
overtures  for  peace,  and  lest  there  should  be  room  for  any  charge 
of  bad  faith,  he  was  told  plainly  that  his  life  would  be  spared, 
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but  that  he  must  stand  his  trial  and  suffer  whatever  punishment, 
short  of  death,  might  be  awarded.  But  just  as  all  preparations 
were  complete  for  the  journey  to  Rangoon,  a  fresh  call  of  duty 
compelled  him  to  defer  it.  4 1  am  obliged/  he  writes  to  his  wife 
on  May  5,  'to  go  off  again  for  a  few  days  after  some  rebels.  I 
have  often  urged  that  troops  should  be  left  at  Pye-lon-gyau,  but 
my  demands  are  not  attended  to,  and  now  an  earthwork  thrown 
up  by  me  has  been  seized  and  occupied.  You  may  have  to  wait 
till  the  end  of  the  month.'  He  felt  more  for  his  subordinates  than 
for  himself.  '  It  is  very  depressing.  Every  official  I  put  in  is 
attacked  by  rebels,  and  if  caught  is  ruthlessly  murdered.  The 
Burmese  officials  are  half-hearted.  But  directly  a  decisive  blow  is 
struck,  I  can  return  if  it  be  God's  will.'  His  own  police  went  out 
one  day  and  were  driven  back,  but  on  the  next  Phayre  accompanied 
Whistler,  the  adjutant  of  the  2nd  N.I.,  and  scored  a  success  ; 
and  for  the  moment  comparative  peace  was  restored. 

Accordingly  he  hurried  down  to  Rangoon,  reaching  it  on 
May  13,  and  before  a  week  had  elapsed  he  had  established  his 
wife  and  child  in  their  new  house  at  Minbu.  There  was  little  to 
mark  the  approaching  crisis  or  to  presage  the  impending  tragedy 
when  the  river  steamer  landed  Mrs.  Phayre  and  her  furniture  at 
their  destination.  Her  husband  had  won  the  hearts  alike  of  the 
rebels  he  had  put  down  and  of  the  people  whose  lives  and  posses- 
sions depended  upon  his  administration.  Even  the  gangs  of 
convicts  sentenced  by  him  took  part  in  unpacking  the  heavy 
boxes,  while  other  prisoners,  who  had  served  out  their  sentences 
and  settled  down  in  Minbu  under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag, 
readily  offered  their  services.  Crowds  of  villagers  lined  the  roads 
in  respectful  attitudes,  showing  great  curiosity  and  interest  in  the 
English  lady  as  she  stepped  ashore.  Soon  after  her  arrival  visitors 
arrived  from  the  outlying  villages,  bringing  their  children  with  them, 
offering  flowers,  or  even  cheroots,  as  a  sign  of  welcome,  and 
lending  willing  hands  in  unpacking  her  goods.  Her  piano  attracted 
wondering  attention,  and  the  infant  son  received  the  simple  offerings 
of  their  affection  in  the  shape  of  marionettes  or  dolls,  or  a  peacock's 
tail !  It  was  a  happy,  peaceful  scene,  and  the  presence  of  two 
orderlies  when  she  left  the  house,  and  a  guard  of  sepoys  at  night,  did 
not  even  cast  a  shadow  over  it.  Phayre  himself  promised  to  take 
a  holiday  on  the  Queen's  birthday,  May  24,  and  to  spend  it  in 
putting  the  last  touches  of  home  to  their  new  house. 

But  the  fates  willed  otherwise.  As  the  district  officer  and 
his  wife  paced  their  verandah  one  afternoon,  cheering  each  other 
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with  the  goodly  heritage  of  affectionate  hearts  which  surrounded 
them,  and  dwelling  upon  the  providential  mercies  which  had 
followed  them,  a  report  was  received  of  the  death  of  Thurston, 
Assistant  Commissioner,  at  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  Phayre 
observed  that  he  felt  '  like  Gordon  with  no  troops  to  face  the  posi- 
tion,' and  leaving  his  wife,  hurried  off  to  Salin.  The  news  proved 
to  be  exaggerated,  but  there  was  dangerous  work  to  be  done,  and 
he  went  out  with  Captains  Durnsford  and  Wynyard  after  one  of 
the  many  gangs  of  dacoits.  He  wrote  to  his  wife  bidding  her  keep 
up  a  stout  heart  and  pray  with  him  for  the  restoration  of  order, 
not  forgetting  to  advise  her  to  receive  no  presents  of  any  intrinsic 
value  from  his  native  friends  who  might  visit  her  in  his  absence. 
After  a  few  days  he  was  able  to  return  in  an  open  boat  for  a  brief 
visit  in  order  to  reassure  her  of  his  safety  and  to  arrange  for 
despatching  a  body  of  fifty  police  who  had  been  sent  at  his 
request  to  occupy  a  threatened  point,  and  on  June  4,  mounting 
his  little  son  on  his  pony  for  his  first  ride,  he  set  out  never  to 
return.  His  last  letter,  dated  June  7,  which  did  not  reach  his  wife 
until  many  days  after  his  death,  brought  the  following  account  from 
Padeau : 

I  am  three  days'  journey  from  Minbu.  The  rebels  here  fled  on  our  approach. 
We  advance  (D.V.)  on  Ngapet  to-morrow,  where  Boh  Sweh  is  in  force,  and  we 
shall  probably  have  a  fight.  The  villages  are  deserted  and  the  people  in  such 
terror  that  we  find  it  most  difficult  to  get  news.  The  native  officers  are  very 
nice  and  work  willingly,  but  I  have  had  some  trouble  with  the  military  police. 
The  poor  Burmese  magistrate  is  dead.  We  found  his  body  crucified  outside  the 
village.  Boh  Sweh  has  been  a  scourge  to  this  district.  The  villagers  told  me 
that  his  men  made  a  circle  round  them,  firing  guns  and  driving  them  like  wild 
animals  into  the  village.  I  hope  to  be  back  in  a  few  days,  and  I  am  quite  well. 

The  inquiries  which  were  instituted  after  his  death  complete 
the  story  of  his  devoted  life.  On  the  evening  of  June  6  about 
100  men  of  Boh  Sweh's  advance  guard  were  driven  out  of  the  village 
by  a  mixed  force  of  sepoys  and  police  under  Phayre.  On  the 
following  night  Boh  Sweh's  whole  force  advanced  from  Ngapet 
and  fired  at  the  British  force  occupying  a  pagoda.  At  1  A.M.  on 
the  8th,  rain  fell,  and  there  was  a  pause  in  the  attack  until  4.30, 
when  the  attack  was  resumed.  At  8  o'clock  the  village  was  in 
flames,  and,  disregarding  the  cautious  advice  of  the  native  officer, 
Phayre  took  with  him  ten  sepoys  and  the  same  number  of  police 
into  the  village.  Here  the  party  divided,  and  a  volley  was  fired 
into  the  police,  when  Phayre  fell  wounded  in  three  places.  A  native 
officer,  single-handed,  for  some  minutes  kept  off  the  dacoits,  but 
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being  unsupported  retired  for  help.  When  he  returned,  the  body 
of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  had  been  carried  off  by  the  dacoits. 

News  of  this  tragic  event  reached  Minbu  on  the  10th,  the 
anniversary  of  Phayre's  birthday,  and  Colonel  Baker,  with  the 
doctor  of  the  station,  went  to  break  it  to  Mrs.  Phayre,  who  had 
gone  for  a  ride.  She  could  not  bring  herself  to  believe  the  tale, 
remembering  how  in  the  same  house  the  report  of  Mr.  Thurston's 
death  had  so  lately  been  received  and  subsequently  contradicted. 
The  whole  garrison,  including  the  sick  in  hospital,  volunteered 
to  go  out  and  ascertain  the  facts,  but  meanwhile  her  husband's 
small  Testament,  which  he  always  carried  with  him,  was  brought 
in  and  the  terrible  truth  had  to  be  faced.  Captain  Channer  then 
went  out  with  a  party  to  recover  the  body,  and  sent  back  word 
that  it  had  been  found,  although  he  was  unable  to  bring  it  in  owing 
to  severe  fighting,  and  the  necessity  for  keeping  all  his  men  together 
to  face  the  enemy.  For  ten  days  Mrs.  Phayre  waited  in  her  desolate 
home,  although  urged  to  leave  a  position  exposed  to  attack,  but  then 
yielded  and  went  down  to  Rangoon.  Meanwhile  a  price  was  put  on 
Boh  Sweh's  head  ;  but  although  he  engaged  himself  on  several 
occasions  with  the  British  troops  and  police,  he  eluded  capture. 
Phayre's  body  was  at  length  brought  in,  and  laid  to  rest  at  Minbu 
on  June  17,  1886.  In  the  following  February  his  locket  and  chain 
were  found,  and  finally,  in  October  1887,  the  notorious  leader 
of  dacoits  was  surprised  by  a  party  under  Major  Harvey  of  the 
South  Wales  Borderers.  He  was  seized  in  the  act  of  escaping, 
and  Phayre's  signet-ring,  with  his  motto  Virtute  tutus,  was  found 
in  a  cartridge-box.  But  the  keys  and  label  which  he  had  carried 
since  he  left  Rugby  were  never  recovered. 

Phayre  was  not  the  only  Indian  civilian  who  shared  with  his 
military  colleagues  a  soldier's  death  in  the  work  of  pacifying  Burma. 
In  a  single  year  every  Assistant  Resident  of  Mandalay,  Davis, 
St.  Barbe,  and  Phayre,  met  with  violent  deaths.  But  none  reaped 
more  fully  than  he  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  The  fervent  wish  he 
had  expressed  in  his  letter  to  his  wife  already  quoted,  *  The  Jews 
once  said  of  a  Roman  ruler,  "  He  is  a  lover  of  our  nation,"  may 
the  same  be  said  of  me  !  '  was  fulfilled  in  the  public  tribute  paid  to 
the  memory  of  his  subordinate  by  the  Chief  Commissioner,  and 
published  in  the  official  Gazette  : 

Phayre  bore  a  name  much  honoured  in  Burma  by  men  of  all  races ;  his  career 
in  Lower  Burma  was  marked  by  firmness  as  well  as  great  knowledge  of  and 
regard  for  the  people  among  whom  he  worked.  In  Upper  Burma  he  did 
excellent  service.  In  him  the  country  and  the  Government  have  lost  an  able 
and  valued  public  servant. 
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DID  Francis  Bacon  sign  his  name  to  the  works  published  as  those 
of  William  Shakespeare  ?  This  is  the  question  that  Mr.  William 
Stone  Booth  sets  out  to  answer  with  considerable  learning  and 
ingenuity  in  a  handsome  volume  of  six  hundred  and  thirty- one 
royal  octavo  pages,  entitled  '  Some  Acrostic  Signatures  of  Francis 
Bacon.'  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  the  question  he  sets  out 
to  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

By  the  simple  process  of  cancelling  one  inference  against  another  (he  tells  us) 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  what  was  left  of  the  biography  of  Shakespeare  was 
a  few  facts  about  the  actor,  and  the  work  of  the  poet.  I  had  already  read  and 
thought  much  about  what  we  know  of  the  work  and  the  mental  habits  of  Francis 
Bacon,  and,  like  others,  had  been  struck  by  seeming  points  of  context — and  with 
one  or  two  which  were  more  than  seeming — between  his  work  and  that  of 
Shakespeare. 

And  he  thereupon  determined  to  discover  if  Bacon  had  not  left 
his  name  signed  by  a  concealed  method  in  the  writings  which  for 
the  two  centuries  and  more  from  Shakespeare's  day  to  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  no  sane  man — and,  to  our  knowledge, 
no  lunatic  either — doubted  to  be  by  Shakespeare  the  actor  of 
Stratford- on -Avon.  Such  signatures  he  has  discovered,  and  the 
results  are  set  forth  in  his  book.  It  is  fair  then  to  infer  that  although, 
as  he  says,  the  book  is  '  written  solely  in  the  interest  of  ...  the 
Science  of  Biography,'  nevertheless  his  scientific  enquiry  started 
with  a  theory  that  he  ardently  desired  to  substantiate  ;  and  this 
whether  or  no  we  agree  that  biography  can  be  a  science,  is  generally 
held  a  faulty  method  of  procedure.  The  original  hypothesis  on 
a  historical  problem  should  obviously  be  one  concerning  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  which  the  inquirer's  mind  is  open.  So  that  Mr.  Booth 
starts  by  assuming  on  other  grounds  the  truth  of  that  about  which 
he  sought  the  truth,  an  error,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  that  has 
had  no  little  effect  upon  the  course  of  his  labours. 

Now  let  it  be  said  at  once  that  there  is  here  no  intention  of 
addressing  to  Mr.  Booth  '  the  personal  obloquy  that,'  he  complains, 
'  has  been  heaped  on  scholar  and  charlatan  alike  '  who  have  held 
heretical  views  on  Shakespeare's  authorship.  Some  of  these  may 
richly  have  deserved  the  bad  names  they  have  got,  but  Mr.  Booth 
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is  a  writer  of  too  serious  and,  in  spite  of  the  criticism  to  which  his 
work  is  open,  too  scholarly  a  temperament  to  justify  their  applica- 
tion to  him.  The  candid  reader  of  his  book  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  conscientious  industry  employed  by  its  author  ;  he  may  be 
wrong  in  his  conclusions,  but  he  does  not  on  that  account  the 
less  deserve  our  respect  for  the  genuineness  of  his  endeavour.  He 
is  decidedly  above  the  level  of  literary  quacks  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

The  signatures  of  Francis  Bacon  found  by  Mr.  Booth  purport 
to  b"e  written  in  acrostics  ;  there  are  in  Shakespeare's  works  some 
hundred  and  seventy  of  them  ;  and  they  are  discovered  dotted  about 
the  poems,  the  sonnets  and  the  plays  without  any  further  apposite- 
ness  than  that  Bacon,  so  Mr.  Booth  would  say,  chose  places  for  them 
convenient  to  himself.  This  is  our  first  surprise,  the  profusion  of 
the  supposed  signatures  ;  our  second  is  that  they  are  really  there. 
Mr.  Booth  prints  facsimiles  of  the  passages  containing  the"m  from 
the  editions  he  has  used,  and  by  following  his  directions  they  can 
easily  be  found  by  the  reader.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Booth  gives  him 
an  annoying  amount  of  unnecessary  trouble  by  not,  except  in  rare 
instances,  italicising  or  otherwise  marking  the  significant  letters 
of  his  acrostic  ;  still,  there  the  '  signatures '  are.  The  method  by 
which  they  are  presumed  to  be  constructed  is  called  by  Mr.  Booth 
the  '  string '  cipher,  and  the  fashion  of  it  is  as  follows.  You, 
imagining  yourself  for  the  moment  to  be  the  cipherer,  write  what 
you  please  ;  it  makes  no  difference  if  it  be  prose  or  verse,  lyric, 
narrative  or  dramatic ;  and  surveying  what  you  have  written, 
choose  a  paragraph,  verse,  or  other  portion  that  when  printed 
will  form  a  block  of  type.  You  then  proceed  to  work  into  the 
passage  whatever  word  or  sentence  you  wish  to  hide  in  it,  treating 
for  this  purpose  what  you  have  written  as  a  continuous  string  of 
letters  (hence  the  name  given  to  the  cipher),  not  following  its 
meaning  from  left  to  right,  but  reading  the  lines  zigzag,  alternately 
from  left  to  right  and  from  right  to  left,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  The  first  letter  of  your  word  must  be  in  a  prominent  place, 
such  as  the  initial  of  the  first  or  last  word  in  the  first  or  last  line  ; 
the  last  in  a  correspondingly  prominent  place  at  the  other  end  ; 
and  the  intervening  letters  are  filled  in  by  taking  the  initial  letters, 
or  the  initial  and  tail  letters  (called '  terminal '  letters  by  Mr.  Booth), 
or  all  the  letters  of  all  the  words,  in  the  order  as  they  come.  Under- 
stand of  course  that  in  each  passage  you  must  stick  to  the  system 
you  have  chosen  out  of  these  three  to  construct  your  cipher.  For 
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the  writer  it  is,  as  Mr.  Booth  shows,  simplicity  itself  by  the  altera- 
tion of  a  few  words  thus  to  spell  a  name  or  phrase,  composed  of 
common  letters,  into  most  passages  of  writing  ;  while  it  will  be  "not 
great  labour  to  spell  it  into  print  as  you  correct  the  proof  in  cases  (all 
thosefpractically,  except  of  short  poems)  where  you  cannot  before- 
hand see  how  the  paging  will  break  up  your  composition.  The 
reader,  on  the  other  hand,  coming  to  a  passage  into  which  he 
suspects  a  name  to  be  spelt,  will  start  from  a  letter  in  a  prominent 
place  as  described  and  spell  out  the  name  from  "the  initials  or 
terminals  or  all  the  letters,  whichever  may  seem  likely  to  give  the 
best  result,  as  they  come,  till  he  reaches  the  end  of  the  passage. 
Note  as  an  essential  that  the  letters  required  for  the  name  must  be 
taken  in  the  order  found  ;  he  may  not  choose  them  at  his  own  sweet 
will,  and  if  the  last  letter  of  the  name  sought  does  not  occur  in  a 
sufficiently  prominent  place,  the  result  must  not  be  reckoned  as  an 
acrostic  signature  of  it.  Thus  if  you  suppose  the  following  string 
of  letters  to  be  composed  of  the  initials  of  all  the  words  in  a  short 
poem,  the  name  Bacon  is  conceived  to  be  signed  acrostically  or 
'  structurally,'  as  the  letters  italicised  show  :  5B^4AABCAKD 
BCHNOPOSHN;  the  first  B  is  taken,  the  first  subsequent  A, 
the  first  C  next  to~that,  then  the  first  0,  and  finally  the  first  N  after 
the  0,  being  the  last  letter  of  the  line.  But  if  in  the  same  string 
one  0  is  transposed,  the  desired  acrostic  cannot  be  found,  because 
although  there  is  still  an  N  at  the  end  of  the  line,  the  word  Bacon 
will,  owing  to  the  transposition,  end  on  the  N  preceding  it  and 
consequently  in  an  insignificant  position  instead  of  on  the  final 
letter  :  thus,  BB^AAKCAKODBCHATPOSHN.  A 
simple  but  good  instance  of  the  application  of  this  method  by 
Mr.  Boo"th  occurs  in  the  last  line  on  the  first  page  of  the  first  quarto 
edition  of  Pericles,  which  runs — Bad  child,  worse  father,  to  entice  his 
owne.  This,  treated  as  a  string  of  letters  all  of  which  are  used,  gives, 
as  is  seen  by  those  italicised,  the  acrostic  '  signature  '  Bacono.1 

1  In  correcting  the  proof  of  my  article  I  noticed  an  extraordinary  thing, 
which  is  nothing  less  than  that  in  the  above  paragraph,  from  'The  signa- 
tures '  to  '  Bacono,'  the  shade  of  the  great  Bacon  has  apparently  used  my  pen — 
of  course  without  any  volition  on  its  part — to  convey  a  message  to  Mr.  William 
Stone  Booth. 

Bead  downwards,  left  to  right,  the  terminals  of  the  whole  paragraph,  which 
are  now  marked  so  as  to  be  obvious,  yield  the  truly  remarkable  sentence  :  '  Thy 
stony  enigmata,  Will,  do  make  friend  Will  laugh  till  Parnass'  self  must 
shake. — BACONO.' 

Those  more  skilled  than  I  in  psychic  phenomena  must  explain  the  nature  of 
this  strange  communication.  Perhaps  Mr.  Booth  can  interpret  its  meaning.— J.  P. 
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It  must  not  however  be  thought  that  all  Mr.  Booth's  acrostics 
are  as  simple  as  the  foregoing.  Many  are  very  elaborate.  Some 
start  from  both  beginning  and  end  of  a  passage,  the  double  *  signa- 
ture '  keying  on  a  single  letter  in  the  middle,  thus  :  FRANCIS 
BACONOCAB  SICNARF.  In  not  a  few  cases  Mr.  Booth  starts 
from  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  poem,  works  through  it  and  back 
again  continuously  until  he  comes  round  to  his  starting  point  and 
finds  the  '  signature  '  finish  on  the  letter  next  to  that  with  which 
it  began.  As  an  example  of  this  we  may  take  the  last  stanza  of 

*  Venus  and  Adonis,'  read  together  with  the  word  '  Finis  '  that  is 
printed  immediately  below  it  on  the  same  page.     The  stanza  runs  : 

Thus  weary  of  the  world,  away  she  hies 

And  yokes  her  stiver  doves,  6y  whose  swift  aide 

Their  mistresse  mounted  through  the  emptie  skies, 

In  her  light  chariot,  quickly  is  convaide, 

Holding  their  course  to  Paphos,  where  their  queen, 

Meanes  to  immure  hersel/,  and  not  be  seen. 

.Finis. 

Now  start  with  the  terminal  N  of  the  last  word  '  seen,'  read  the  last 
line  from  right  to  left,  the  last  but  one  from  right  to  left,  so  on, 
upwards  through  the  stanza  and  back  again  in  the  same  way  till 
you  come  to  the  word  *  Finis  ' ;  you  will  then,  using  all  the  letters 
as  if  they  were  strung  on  a  string,  spell  out  the  letters,  here  italicised, 
NOCABSICNUARFF,  Le.  Ffrauncis  Bacon,  spelt  back- 
wards, beginning  with  the  N  in  '  seen  '  and  ending  on  the  F  in 

*  Finis.'    An  even  more  complex  signature  is  found  by  Mr.  Booth 
in  the  first  three  of  the  Sonnets.     This  is  too  long  to  print  in  full, 
but  it  will  be  enough  to  state  that  if  both  capital  letters,  with  which 
the  first  line  of  each  sonnet  in  the  edition  of  1609  (the  first  known) 
begins,  are  reckoned  as  significant,  then  upon  Mr.  Booth's  principle 
the  words  Bacon  and  Bacono  can  be  spelt  out  each  three  times, 
and  the  words  Francis  and  Francisco  once  each,  running  throughout 
the  three  sonnets  and  interlocking  or  keying  on  the  prominent 
letters  B,  N,  0,  and  F  with  a  fair  appearance  of  symmetry.     It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  are  only  instances  of  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Booth's  method  is  worked,  and  by  themselves  might 
only  seem  curious  ;  but  when  the  frequency  of  its  similar  results 
is  considered,  and  the  scope— comprising  practically  the  whole  of 
Shakespeare's  works — over  which  its  application  is  fruitful,  the 
total  result  is  one  calculated  to  produce  an  undoubtedly  striking 
impression. 
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Now  it  will  be  observed  that  this  method  is  purely  mechanical. 
Its  discoverer,  employing  great  industry  and  keenness  of  vision, 
finds  the  name  of  Bacon  in  various  forms  apparently  inserted  in 
works  the  authorship  of  which — to  give  his  ingenuousness  the 
widest  credit — he  wishes  to  determine,  and  thence  concludes  that 
those  works  were  written  by  Bacon,  hinting  rather  than  definitely 
stating  that  it  is  inconceivable  his  name  should  so  have  been  inserted 
otherwise  than  by  design.  Before  testing  the  validity  of  his  method 
as  mechanically  as  its  nature  demands,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  offer 
some  general  criticism  on  its  application  and  usefulness.  Mr. 
Booth's  book  is  arranged  in  two  parts,  the  first  dealing  with  ciphers 
and  their  use,  anonymity  in  literature,  and  specimens  of  acknow- 
ledged acrostics,  the  second  containing  the  acrostics  he  finds  in 
Shakespearian — and  other  Elizabethan — works,  and  there  are 
appendices  with  further  remarks  on  false  names,  pen-names, 
acrostics  in  antiquity,  and  books  on  ciphering  and  deciphering. 
But,  thorough  as  the  author's  knowledge  seems  to  be  of  ciphers 
and  their  use,  and  rightly  as  he  lays  stress  on  their  importance  to 
statesmen  and  diplomatists  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  he  does  not  advance  a 
single  instance  of  the  use  of  his  method  in  a  cipher  that  is  known 
to  have  been  intended  for  a  cipher.  How  is  it,  we  ask  ourselves, 
that  if  so  simple  and  efficacious  a  means  as  his  for  concealing 
a  message  was  known  at  a  time  when  such  means  of  concealment 
were,  as  he  shows,  highly  prized,  no  acknowledged  use  of  it  in 
diplomatic  or  private  correspondence  has  come  to  light  ?  The 
nearest  he  can  get  to  producing  any  is  a  reference  to  the  amorous 
novel  '  Hypnerotomachia  Poliphili,'  published  anonymously  at 
Venice  in  1499,  of  which  the  initial  letters  of  each  chapter  throughout 
the  book  disclose  the  name  of  the  author  in  the  sentence  :  Poliam 
f rater  Franciscus  Columna  peramavit — Brother  Francesco  Colonna 
passionately  loved  Polia.  As  Polia  was  a  nun  and  Francesco  a 
Dominican  monk  there  was  good  reason  for  him  to  conceal  his 
authorship.  But  in  this  case  the  initial  of  every  chapter  is  taken 
to  form  the  concealed  avowal,  a  sequence  which  is  entirely  foreign 
to  Mr.  Booth's  method.  Similarly  a  passage  in  '  Die  Prinzessin 
von  Portugal,'  an  eighteenth  century  romance,  which  Mr.  Booth 
quotes  as  showing  the  signature  in  cipher  of  Franz  Hedrich,  does 
not  bear  him  out,  for  although  the  first  nine  letters  of  the  phrase 
'  Autor  Hedrnh  '  are  composed  of  initials  chosen  on  his  plan,  the 
last  three  are  found  together  in  the  word  '  Ich,'  that  occurs  not  at 
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the  end  of  the  passage  nor  in  any  significant  place  in  it.  All  the 
other  examples  given  by  Mr.  Booth  are  of  acrostics  in  regular  form 
in  which  the  component  letters  have  each  a  definite  relation,  either 
special  or  mathematical,  to  the  preceding  and  succeeding  letter. 
In  the  epitaph  on  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  for  instance,  the  acrostic 
containing  his  name  is  composed  of  the  initial  letter  of  each  line  and 
may  be  read  straight  down  the  page.  The  acrostic  of  Fran£ois 
Villon  in  the  ballade  '  Villon  A  S'Amye  '  is  constructed  in  the  same 
way.  So  is  the  better  known  acrostic  of  Volpone  in  the  argument 
to  Ben  Jonson's  play.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  refined  on  this  device  by 
using  the  first  letter  of  the  first  line,  the  second  of  the  second,  the 
third  of  the  third,  and  so  on,  until  the  twentieth  and  last  letter  of 
the  name  concealed  is  the  twentieth  letter  of  the  last  line  of  his 
poem,  and  anyone  can  see  how  extremely  crabbed  and  obscure  the 
poem  becomes  in  consequence  of  this  masterly  ingenuity  in  juggling 
with  words.  With  all  this  Mr.  Booth's  method  has  nothing  in 
common  ;  indeed  he  insists  that  it  is  so  simple  that  no  obscurity 
or  substantial  alteration  is  required  by  its  practice  in  any  passage. 
Suspicion,  then,  is  raised  that  Mr.  Booth's  acrostic  is  no  true 
acrostic  at  all,  and  this  is  not  dispelled  by  a  study  of  the  so-called 
acrostic  figure  that  he  attaches  in  each  case  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
'  signature  '  and  appears  to  give  to  the  acrostic  a  form  of  some 
strictness.  For  these  figures  are  in  vertical,  diagonal,  circular 
and  other  pretty  forms,  but  have  absolutely  no  relation  to  the 
text  from  which  they  are  derived.  They  are  simply  not  there  ; 
nor  when  regard  is  had  to  the  nature  of  the  '  string  cipher '  is  it 
easy  to  see  how  they  oould  be.  Beguiling  though  they  are  to  the 
eye,  as  a  clue  to  the  validity  of  the  method  they  must  be  disregarded 
altogether.  Mr.  Booth  moreover  makes  a  great  point  of  starting 
and  ending  his  acrostic  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  prominent 
line,  but  in  practice  he  makes  a  bewildering  number  of  exceptions 
to  the  rule,  and  apparently  whenever  it  suits  him  starts  from  a 
letter  in  the  middle  of  a  line  or  in  the  title  or  in  the  signature.  Thus 
we  are  left  in  doubt  how  to  recognise  which  is  the  rule  and  which 
the  exceptions.  Nor  is  the  nature  of  the  '  signatures '  themselves 
wholly  removed  from  doubt.  Bacon's  name  appears  in  them  in 
many  variants  :  Francis  Bacon,  Ffrauncis  Bacon,  Fran  Bacon, 
Francisco  Bacono,  Francis  Baron  Verulam  of  Verulam,  of  which 
most  are  known  as  his  signatures  from  extant  letters,  and  the  last 
appears  in  the  patent  of  his  barony.  Now  Bacon,  as  Mr.  Booth, 
shows,  signed  his  name,  or  was  authentically  described  by  name  in 
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no  fewer  than  thirty-one  different  ways,  and  consequently  it  is  all 
the  more  extraordinary  that  the  form,  Francisco  Bacono,  which 
occurs  by  far  the  most  often  among  the  '  signatures,'  should  not 
be  one  of  them.  Mr.  Booth  hesitates  between  considering  this  as 
'  an  Italianate  form  used  as  a  pet  name,'  and  interpreting  it,  to 
which  he  seems  more  inclined,  as  the  ablative  case  of  Bacon's 
name  Latinised  and  meaning  '  By  Bacon.'  As  to  which  it  can 
only  be  remarked  that  whether  or  no  Bacon  was  the  greatest  poet 
of  the  world,  he  was  at  least  a  good  enough  Latinist  to  know  that 
Francisco  Bacono  does  not  mean  '  By  Francis  Bacon,'  while  if  we 
are  to  adopt  Mr.  Booth's  other  alternative,  no  reason  is  advanced 
why  Bacon  in  order  to  leave  testimony  of  his  authorship  for  future 
generations  should  have  used  a  '  pet  name  '  that  is  nowhere  else 
heard  of.  Francisco,  moreover,  is  not  an  Italian,  but  a  Spanish 
form. 

Here  we  touch  on  a  weakness  in  Mr.  Booth's  scholarship  that 
we  shall  hardly  be  wrong  in  ascribing  to  the  original  bias  in  his 
mind  in  favour  of  Bacon's  authorship.  Bacono  is  the  commonest 
form  of  '  signature'  that  his  acrostic  method  gives.  What,  we 
ask,  does  this  mean  ?  Mr.  Booth  makes  two  alternative  answers, 
of  which  one  is  inadmissible,  the  other  a  mere  guess  and  not  very 
probable  at  that.  But  to  a  writer  bent  on  demonstrating  what  is 
to  him  already  almost  a  certainty  this  is  sufficient ;  the  matter 
perhaps  seems  immaterial,  and  so  he  leaves  it.  We  also  find  the 
Christian  name  of  the  acrostic  spelled  in  many  places  with  a  double 
'  ff,'  a  form  used  in  manuscript  to  denote  a  single  capital.  In 
print  this  would  in  any  case  be  a  curious  error  ;  but  used  capriciously 
and  with  one  small  and  one  capital  letter,  thus  'Ff,'  as  in  the 
acrostic  from  '  Venus  and  Adonis,'  it  cannot  be  considered  authentic 
without  very  strong  corroborative  evidence.  This  too  Mr.  Booth 
passes  without  further  mention.  In  short  he  constantly  jumps 
at  conclusions  without  troubling  to  substantiate  them,  or  indeed 
appearing  to  see  that  they  are  in  need  of  support.  Thus  in  his 
chapter  on  method  he  remarks  that  when  in  cipher,  as  usually 
happens,  '  the  cipherer's  main  object  is  the  insertion  of  a  cipher, 
the  matter  containing  the  cipher  is  of  secondary  importance.'  He 
goes  on  to  say  : 

The  ciphers  or  acrostics  which  I  have  discovered  reverse  the  order  of  intention 
described  above.  In  each  case  the  acrostic  is  of  secondary  importance,  and  was 
put  into  the  composition  after  it  was  written,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  for  the 
purposes  of  identification,  and  for  a  personal  satisfaction.  Thus  the  writing  was 
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done  free  from  all  restraint  and  with  little  thought  of  the  name  that  was  to  be 
inserted  after  its  completion,  or  when  it  came  to  be  printed.  .  .  .  There  is  no  need 
to  suppose  that  the  poet  himself  inserted  all  the  signatures.  Any  one  of  several 
competent  servants  could  have  done  it  for  him. 

Here  Mr.  Booth  jumps  all  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  how  the 
supposed  device  could  be  worked  in  practice.  He  assumes  that 
the  '  signatures  '  were  inserted  by  the  author.  Yet  he  offers  no 
evidence  that  can  show  by  whom  they  were  inserted.  He  assumes 
that  they  could  have  been  inserted  while  the  works  in  which  they 
are  found  were  being  set  up  in  print.  Yet  he  ignores  the  notoriously 
erratic  character  of  proof -correcting,  printing,  and  publication 
among  Elizabethan  dramatists,  in  respect  of  which  the  works  of 
Ben  Jonson  were  a  shining  exception,  but  those  of  Shakespeare 
as  certainly  were  not.  Finally  he  assumes  the  existence  of  a 
number  of  '  servants,'  who  inserted  the  acrostics  at  the  poet's 
direction.  Yet  he  does  not  explain  how  if  so  many  persons  were 
employed  to  work  a  device  the  object  of  which  was  to  guard  a 
secret  of,  we  must  suppose,  great  moment  to  the  author,  anyone 
with  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  human  nature  could  have  sup- 
posed that  his  secret  would  be  kept.  Such  a  secret  must  have 
quickly  become  le  secret  de  Polichinelle. 

Nor  was  it  only  to  Bacon's  '  servants  '  that  the  notable  secret 
was  open.  The  lines  on  the  Droeshout  portrait  and  the  eulogy 
'  To  the  memory  of  my  beloved,  the  author  Mr.  William  Shake- 
speare,' reveal  to  Mr.  Booth  that  Ben  Jonson  was  in  it.  So  were 
Heming  and  Condell,  who  wrote  the  dedication  and  the  address 
'  To  the  great  variety  of  readers  '  in  the  first  Folio  ;  so  were  Digges, 
Hugh  Holland,  Thomas  Hey  wood  and  the  author  of  the  epitaph 
on  Shakespeare's  tomb  at  Stratford  ;  so  was  Milton,  whose  epitaph 
beginning  '  What  needs  my  Shakespeare  for  his  honoured  bones  ' 
yields  in  three  acrostics  of  Bacon's  name  the  fact  that  he  too  was 
juggling  with  his  readers'  intelligence  and  his  own  conscience. 
Bacon  died  in  1626,  Holland  in  1633,  Digges  in  1635,  Heywood 
about  1650,  Milton  not  till  1674  ;  nevertheless  no  shadow  of  ex- 
planation does  Mr.  Booth  offer  why  they  kept  to  the  end  their 
discreet  silence  on  a  matter  of  interest  great  to  themselves  and 
greater  to  the  world  after  the  presumed  need  for  silence  had  vanished 
at  Bacon's  death.  If,  however,  our  amazement  is  aroused  by  the 
reticence  as  well  as  by  the  knowledge  of  these  men,  it  becomes 
nothing  short  of  alarming  when  we  hear  that  Bacon  wrote  not  only 
Shakespeare's  works  but  many  of  much  note  admittedly  not  by 
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him.  At  the  point  we  have  now  reached  it  is  perhaps  little  to  be 
told  on  the  authority  of  '  signatures  '  found  in  them  that  Bacon  was 
the  author  of  all  three  parts  of  '  Henry  VI.,'  plays  in  which,  says 
Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  '  criticism  has  proved  beyond  doubt  that  .  .  . 
Shakespeare  did  no  more  than  add,  revise,  and  correct  other  men's 
work  ' ;  or  that  in  '  Pericles,'  of  which  only  Acts  III.,  V.,  and  parts 
of  IV.  are  credited  to  Shakespeare,  Bacon  affixed  his  signature  in 
two  places  on  the  first  page.  But  we  may  be  pardoned  a  fresh 
start  and  one  of  more  than  common  surprise  when  we  learn  upon 
similar  evidence  that  Bacon  masqueraded  as  Marlowe  and  Edmund 
Spenser  as  well.  '  Tamburlaine '  is  his,  so  is  the  '  Jew  of  Malta ' ; 
so,  too,  are  the  'Complaints,'  and  'Daphnaida';  so,  to  judge  from 
the  Epistle  by  Edward  Kirke  to  Gabriel  Harvey,  is  '  The  Shep- 
herd's Calendar.'  Mr.  Booth  makes  light  of  the  literary  difficulties 
involved  in  these  propositions  ;  or  rather,  to  be  more  accurate,  he 
does  not  make  anything  of  them  at  all.  He  relies  solely  on  his 
mechanical,  typographical  method.  That  Shakespeare's  plays 
should  have  been  written  by  anyone  is,  as  Spedding  said,  a  miracle. 
If  Bacon  wrote  them  in  addition  to  his  philosophical  works,  we 
should  have  the  spectacle  of  a  man  gifted  far  beyond  all  others  in 
mundane  experience.  Bacon  doubled  by  Shakespeare  is  hard  to 
conceive  ;  but  Bacon  doubled  by  Shakespeare,  tripled  by  Marlowe, 
and  quadrupled  by  Spenser,  there  were  a  portent  surely  surpassing 
the  limits  of  any  imagination  this  side  of  lunacy. 

Since  then  acceptance  of  Mr.  Booth's  results  would  lead  us  into 
places  so  strange  and  slippery,  we  have  the  right  to  demand  most 
strict  proof  of  them.  Does  his  method  afford  it  ?  The  answer 
shall  be  given  by  applying  the  method  to  various  other  passages  of 
literature,  a  simple  but  convincing  test  that  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked  by  Mr.  Booth.  If  on  the  same  principle  signatures  of 
other  men  besides  Bacon  are  found  in  works  not  published  as 
theirs,  we  must  admit  either  that  to  that  extent  the  whole  of 
literary  history  has  to  be  re-written,  or,  that  the  method  itself  is 
fallacious  and  the  '  signatures  '  discovered  by  it  can  claim  no  sort 
of  consideration.  And  first,  some  of  the  passages  used  by  Mr. 
Booth  disclose  '  signatures  '  that  he  has  not  perceived.  Thus  in 
the  epilogue  to  '  The  Tempest '  he  finds  the  acrostic  Francisco 
Bacono  ;  but  he  has  omitted  to  notice  that,  reading  as  he  does  from 
left  to  right  downwards,  the  letters  N  0  S  N  0  J  N  E  B  can  be  spelt 
from  the  first  word  of  the  first  line,  'Now,'  to  the  last  of  the  last 
but  one,  '  be  ' ;  which  is  Ben  Jonson  spelt  backwards.  Again,  the 
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last  stanza  of  '  Venus  and  Adonis,'  quoted  above,  when  read  in  the 
same  way  from  the  word  '  be  '  in  the  last  line  round  to  the  word 
4  Finis,'  gives  equally  well  the  letters  BEAUMONTSICNU- 
A  R  F  F,  i.e.,  Ffrauncis  Beaumont.  Mr.  Booth  would  regard  this, 
starting  from  an  insignificant  word,  as  what  he  calls  a  weak  acrostic  ; 
nevertheless  there  are  plenty  in  his  book  as  weak  to  justify  our 
including  it.  The  Partheniade  '  Thaleia,'  from  which  he  extracts 
the  '  signature  '  Bacon,  reveals  if  treated  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  that  of  Byron.  The  '  Prologue  spoken  at  Court,'  supposed 
to  be  Heywood's  and  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  '  The  Jew  of 
Malta,'  in  1633,  helps  Mr.  Booth  to  the  acrostic  Bacon  Baron 
Verulam.  The  terminals,  however,  read  from  the  Y  of  '  you  '  in 
the  last  line,  right  to  left,  upwards  to  the  large  capital  G  at  the  top, 
also  give  YERFFOEG;  from  the  C  of  '  crowne '  in  the  last  line 
to  the  smaller  capital  R  at  the  beginning  of  the  first,  CHAUCER, 
i.e.  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  It  is  true  that  to  get  this  we  disregard  the 
*  e  '  in  '  pursue  '  in  line  five,  but  as  Mr.  Booth  disregards  a  final 
4  e  '  in  the  first  stanza  to  *  The  Lover's  Complaint,'  remarking  that 
it  *  is  seemingly  used  here  as  a  blind,'  we  are  well  within  his  rules. 
If  he  protests  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  find  Chaucer's  signature  in  a 
seventeenth-century  poem,  we  can  only  answer  that  it  is  not  less 
so  to  find  that  of  Anthony  Bacon,  who  died  in  1601,  in  '  King  Lear,' 
which  was  not  produced  till  1606  or  published  in  the  edition  used 
by  Mr.  Booth  for  twenty-two  years  after  Anthony  Bacon's  death. 
Now  let  us  cast  a  glance  at  some  of  our  other  famous  poets. 
How  can  we  tell  that  Shakespeare's  successors  have  not  as  well 
as  he  been  living  on  stolen  glory  ?  Dryden,  for  instance,  with  his 
somewhat  plastic  character,  was  a  likely  man  to  lend  himself  to  an 
intrigue  of  this  kind.  And  sure  enough,  if  we  take  the  first  thirty 
lines  of  *  Absalom  and  Achitophel,'  reading  the  terminals  upwards 
from  right  to  left  from  the  last  word  *  face  '  to  the  first  '  In,'  we 
spell  out  the  '  signature  '  Francisci  Baconi ;  and  a  genitive,  for  all 
that  appears,  is  as  good  in  an  acrostic  as  an  ablative  case.  Nor 
did  Dryden  owe  only  his  most  famous  poem  to  another  hand.  Turn 
to  the  Grand  Chorus  of  the  '  Song  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,'  and  read 
the  terminals,  first  left  to  right  downwards  from  *  power,'  the  first 
important  word  in  the  first  line,  to  *  sky,'  the  last  word  in  the  last 
line,  then  upwards  right  to  left  from  '  sky  '  and  round  to  the  same 
word,  and  there  you  will  clearly  spell  out  the  name  of  Percy  Shelley. 
So  even  Shelley  was  not  above  forgery  !  Evidently  if  Mr.  Booth 
was  out  for  a  sensation  he  did  not  credit  modern  authors  with  an 
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ingenuity  equal  to  that  of  the  Elizabethans.  Yet  if  he  had  but 
guessed,  what  prizes  of  criticism,  what  curiosities  of  contrary 
ciphered  plagiarism  were  not  within  his  grasp  !  One  name  indeed 
might  easily  have  come  to  his  mind  ;  for  when  such  a  game  was  to 
be  played,  it  would  be  queer  if  the  ubiquitous  fun  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  were  not  in  it.  How  many  concealed  works  the  Proteus  of 
criticism,  poetry,  ethnology,  and  history  can  claim,  it  is  as  yet  too 
soon  to  say,  but  it  should  no  longer  be  hidden  from  the  world  that 
one  of  his  most  popular  books  has  hitherto  passed  under  the  name 
of  his  friend,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  To  prove  this,  take  the 
summary  of  '  Kidnapped  '  prefixed  to  '  Catriona  ' ;  read  the  initials 
left  to  right  downwards  from  the  first  word  '  Alexander  '  to  the  word 
4  shot '  in  line  25,  p.  viii  (of  the  edition  of  1893),  and  you  will  spell  out 
the  letters  ANDREWLANGS;  read  from  '  murder,'  at  the 
bottom  of  p.  ix  right  to  left  upwards,  spelling  out  from  the  initials 
MURDNUNOCCAUTIOUS,  and  you  will  find  yourself  again 
at '  shot '  in  line  25,  p.  viii,  on  which  the  two  final '  s's '  key.  Total 
acrostic  :  Andrew  Lang's  cautious  conundrum.  Now  turn  to  the 
end  of  the  book,  where  the  last  paragraph  of  the  conclusion  starts 
on  p.  370  and  runs  on  to  the  top  of  the  next  page.  Read  from  the 
first  word  of  the  paragraph  '  As  '  downwards  left  to  right,  using 
all  the  terminals,  till  you  come  to  '  when  '  on  line  2,  p.  371,  spelling 
ANDREW;  again  from  the  last  word  '  befell '  upwards  right  to 
left,  and  you  will  spell  out  L  A  N  G  S  T  A  L  E.  Total  acrostic  : 
Andrew  Lang's  tale,  the  two  '  e's  '  keying  on  the  word  '  the  '  in 
the  last  line  of  p.  370.  These  signatures  stare  one  in  the  face  so 
impudently  that,  when  once  recognised,  for  the  authorship*  of  this 
famous  book  to  have  been  successfully  concealed  for  sixteen  years 
seems  almost  incomprehensible. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Lang  had  good  warrant  for  the 
trick  he  here  played  upon  the  public,  for  he  only  followed  in  the 
steps  of  the  eminent  arbiter  of  letters  of  the  last  generation.  It  is 
sad  to  give  up  cherished  beliefs,  but  the  evidence  now  accessible  to 
us  precludes  our  thinking  any  longer  that  the  poem  '  On  the  Late 
Massacre  in  Piedmont '  is  by  Milton.  Read  the  terminals  left  to 
right  downwards  from  the  first  word  '  Avenge  '  to  '  doth  '  in  the 
last  stanza  but  one,  then  upwards  right  to  left  from  the  last  word 
'woe'  to  'martyred'  immediately  above  the  'doth,'  and  you  will 
spell  out  A  R  N  0  L  D  W  E  H  T  T  A  M :  a  fine  '  structural  signature ' 
of  Matthew  Arnold.  Arnold,  it  seems  likely,  was  inspired  to  this 
extraordinary  feat  of  imitative  workmanship  by  having  detected 
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the  true  authorship  of  « Lycidas,'  which  turns  out  to  be  a  peculiarly 
successful  forgery  by  Southey,  whose  name  is  clearly  signed  in  the 
first  stanza  of  the  elegy.  The  terminals  from  the  first  word  '  Yet ' 
to  the  last  but  one  '  melodious,'  read  downwards  left  to  right,  yield 
on  Mr.  Booth's  principles  Southey  spelled  backwards ;  while 
upwards  from  the  last  word  '  tear '  back  to  '  Yet,'  right  to  left, 
they  disclose  the  words  Robert  Scripsit :  total  acrostic,  Robert 
Scripsit  Southey. 

Had  Mr.  Booth  only  extended  his  researches  to  this  point  he 
would  have  considerably  raised  the  reputation  of  George  III. 'a 
laureate.  For  Southey  was  not  only  capable,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
poetry  in  the  loftiest  Miltonic  manner,  but  with  unexampled 
generosity  he  allowed  one  of  his  most  exquisite  verses,  '  The  Sick 
Rose,'  to  pass  as  the  work  of  William  Blake.  This  contains  so 
pretty  a  specimen  of  an  acrostic  '  signature  '  that,  being  short,  it 
must  be  printed  at  length  with  the  significant  letters  italicised  : 

The  Sick  Rose. 

0  Rose,  thow  art  sick  ! 
The  invisible  worm, 
That  flies  in  the  night, 
In  the  howling  storm, 

Has  found  out  thy  bed 
Of  crimson  joy  ; 
And  fas  dark  secret  love 
Does  thy  life  destroy. 

We  see  at  once  that  a  good  clue  to  the  existence  of  the  acrostic  is 
given  by  the  initials  of  the  title.  Now  read  the  terminals  from 
'  Rose  '  in  the  title  left  to  right  downwards,  throughout  the  poem 
and  back,  spelling  Robert,  and  you  will  arrive  with  the  final  letter 
on  the  initial  of  the  first  word  '  The  ' ;  again  from  the  final  word 
*  destroy  '  upwards  left  to  right  to  the  word  '  sick  '  in  the  title, 
and  you  get  Y  E  H  T  U  0  S,  thus  disclosing  the  complete  '  signa- 
ture,' Robert  Southey. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Booth  will  turn  from  the 
Baconian  vineyard  in  which  he  has  laboured  with  such  signal 
results  to  delve  in  a  wider  field  of  literature,  for  the  random  ex- 
periments here  made  raise  the  fairest  hopes  that  should  he  do  so  he 
would  meet  with  as  great  success.  Already  it  must  be  thought 
highly  probable  that  there  is  nobody  who  has  not  written  somebody 
else's  works,  and  nobody  whose  works  have  not  been  written  by 
somebody  else.  Meanwhile  his  attention  may  be  drawn  to  yet 
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another  cipher  which  proves  no  less  that,  though  Bacon  may  have 
written  Shakespeare,  Shakespeare  was  the  author  of  the  autho- 
rised version  of  the  Bible.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  Shakespeare's 
name  (spelled  without  the  final  '  e  ')  there  are  four  vowels  and  six 
consonants.  Following  the  direction  of  this  clue,  we  turn  to  the 
46th  Psalm,  and  discover  that  the  forty-sixth  word  from  the 
beginning  is  'shake5  and  the  forty-sixth  from  the  end  is  'spear.' 
What  could  be  clearer  ?  And  why  is  not  one  manner  of '  structurally ' 
inserting  your  signature  in  a  composition  as  good  as  another  ? 
(N.B. — This  is  not  offered  as  original :  the  experiments  in  Mr.  Booth's 
method  are.)  But  until  Mr.  Booth  undertakes  the  larger  task  and 
demonstrates  therein  that  his  acrostic  test  is  superior  as  a  means  of 
literary  criticism  to  those  supplied  by  history  and  good  sense,  his 
present  isolated  excursus  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  hardly  carry  con- 
viction. Indeed,  but  this  is  very  sad  to  think,  it  may  even  not 
wholly  destroy  the  sting  in  the  words  of  the  epigrammatist : 

He  that  sets  Bacon  where  our  Shakespeare  sits 
Must  have  unbaken  brains  or  shaken  wits. 

JOHN  POLLOCK. 
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THE  death  of  Father  Tyrrell  is  a  heavy  loss,  not  merely  to  a  par- 
ticular religious  movement  but  to  religion  in  general.  Beyond  the 
wide  circle  of  his  personal  friends,  who  can  never  express  what  his 
loss  means  to  them,  he  had  a  far  wider  circle  of  friends  who  knew 
him  only  by  correspondence  or  by  his  published  writings.  They, 
too,  must  feel  that  his  death  has  left  a  gap.  Many  a  man,  troubled 
and  perplexed  by  the  religious  problem  of  our  time  and  seeking  some 
means  of  preserving  his  faith  without  repudiating  his  reason, 
found  in  Father  Tyrrell  a  guide  and  a  counsellor.  Probably  no  man 
of  his  time  has  done  so  much  as  he  to  prevent  others  from  relapsing 
into  indifference  or  negation  ;  for  few  have  combined  so  profound 
and  so  fervent  a  faith  with  so  candid  and  unreserved  an  acceptance 
of  the  acquired  results  of  scientific  research  and  historical  criticism. 

George  Tyrrell  was  born  in  Dublin  on  February  6,  1861. 
Although  he  liked  to  call  himself  an  Irishman,  he  was  in  fact  of 
purely  English  descent.  There  have  been  Tyrrells  in  Ireland  since 
the  time  of  Strongbow,  but  George  Tyrrell  was  not  of  the  Irish 
stock.  His  family  came  from  Oxfordshire,  and  his  grandfather 
had  gone  from  that  county  to  settle  in  Dublin  ;  his  mother  was  also 
English,  her  maiden  name  having  been  Chamney.  In  this  respect 
he  resembled  his  friend,  Robert  Radclyffe  Dolling,  often  regarded 
as  a  typical  Irishman,  who  was  also  purely  English  by  race — the 
grandson  of  an  English  clergyman  who  migrated  to  Ireland.  Both 
Tyrrell  and  Dolling  were  examples  of  the  way  in  which  tempera- 
ment is  modified  by  climate  and  environment ;  both  of  them — 
Dolling  in  particular — had  characteristics  which  are  recognised  as 
typically  Irish,  but  which  are  typical  less  of  the  indigenous 
Irishman  than  of  the  Anglo-Irish  type  evolved  by  the  adaptation  of 
the  English  character  to  an  Irish  environment. 

Tyrrell  has  told  us  in  '  Medievalism  '  that  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  '  took  as  little  interest  in  religious  questions  as  any  other  healthy- 
minded  schoolboy.'  He  had  been  brought  up  in  an  orthodox 
Anglicanism  of  the  Protestant  type  which  did  not  satisfy  him  when 
he  began  to  reflect  on  religious  subjects.  He  attributed  to  '  a  ver) 
crude  study  of  Bishop  Butler's  "  Analogy  "  '  the  first  awakening  in 
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his  mind  of  a  sense  of  the  religious  problem.  He  came  under  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Maturin,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Grangegorman 
(father  of  Father  Basil  Maturin),  who  was  at  that  time  the  leader  of 
the  High  Church  party  in  Ireland.  It  was  through  his  attendance 
at  Dr.  Maturin's  church  that  Tyrrell  made  the  acquaintance  of 
R.  R.  Dolling,  who  remained  until  his  death  one  of  TyrrelPs  dearest 
and  most  intimate  friends,  although  their  religious  paths  soon 
separated.  Mr.  Osborne,  the  author  of  the  life  of  Dolling,  has 
recalled  the  fact  that  Tyrrell  was  almost  the  only  '  intellectual '  whom 
Dolling  could  put  up  with  ;  though  by  no  means  a  great  reader, 
Dolling  always  read  Tyrrell's  books.  This  fact  throws  light  on  a 
side  of  Tyrrell's  character  which  has  been  too  much  overlooked.  It 
would  be  a  profound  mistake  to  regard  him  as  a  mere  '  intellectual,' 
or  to  suppose  that  he  appealed  only  to  intellectual  people.  On  the 
contrary,  being  himself  the  most  simple-minded  of  men,  the  simple 
and  unintellectual  found  themselves  immediately  in  sympathy  with 
him.  The  Abbe  Bremond  remarked,  during  a  stay  in  Brittany, 
how  soon  Tyrrell  made  himself  at  home  with  the  peasants,  although 
his  imperfect  knowledge  of  French  made  conversation  difficult. 
They  took  to  him  instinctively. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  Tyrrell  entered  Trinity  College,  which  he 
left  a  year  later  on  being  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ; 
in  1880  he  became  a  novice  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  which  he  was 
to  spend  twenty-six  years  of  his  life.  It  was  no  doubt  his  own 
experience  that  led  him  to  condemn  so  severely  in  his  later  years 
the  system  of  recruiting  the  priesthood  and  the  religious  orders 
from  boys  and  girls  in  their  teens.  Intellectual  ability  has  not  been 
uncommon  in  the  Tyrrell  family.  George  Tyrrell's  elder  and  only 
brother,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  had  already  shown 
brilliant  ability  and  had  taken  high  honours  at  Trinity.  Prof.  R.  Y- 
Tyrrell  is  his  first  cousin,  and  other  relatives  have  risen  to  important 
positions.  George  Tyrrell  himself  was  soon  recognised  by  his 
superiors  as  one  of  the  hopes  of  the  Jesuits.  He  was  a  brilliant 
student  and  thoroughly  mastered  the  neo-scholastic  theology  and 
philosophy  of  the  Jesuit  schools.  After  passing  through  the  long 
novitiate  he  was  appointed  to  teach  theology  and  philosophy  at 
St.  Mary's  Hall,  and  instructed  the  novices  for  two  or  three 
years.  If  he  afterwards  became  convinced  of  the  inadequacy  of 
scholasticism,  it  was  not,  therefore,  because  he  was  ignorant  of  it. 
It  was  of  a  system  that  he  knew  through  and  through  that  he  wrote 
as  follows  in  1903  : 
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Owing  to  both  its  a  priori  and  its  medieval  character,  scholastic  theology  is  a 
subject  in  which  men  of  no  general  education  or  culture  can  start  on  an  equal 
footing  with  others,  and  it  calls  for  a  sort  of  analytical  subtlety  not  usually  allied 
with  the  kind  of  judicial  sagacity  needed  for  dealing  with  those  concrete  historical 
problems  which  are  now  so  pressing.  Indeed  the  abler  synthetic  minds  are  often 
repelled  by  a  method  so  strange  to  modern  intellectual  instincts,  and  are  eliminated 
rather  than  selected  by  the  seminary  system.  Metaphysics  (and  scholastic  theology 
is  chiefly  metaphysics)  by  reason  of  its  necessary  obscurity,  is  the  department 
where  mediocrity  and  slovenliness  of  thought  can  most  easily  mask  itself  under  the 
semblance  of  profundity  and  where  the  intellectual  charlatan  can  lie  longest 
undetected. ' 

The  revolt  against  scholasticism  apparently  began  at  a  fairly 
early  date  in  his  career  as  a  Jesuit ;  but  no  doubt  the  fact  that  he  had 
to  teach  and  justify  it  to  his  pupils  forced  the  question  upon  him. 
His  mystical  temperament  could  not  be  satisfied  with  a  philosophical 
system  which  he  found  intellectualist,  rationalist,  and  narrowly 
logical ;  and  his  clear  intellect  was  revolted  by  the  very  claim  made 
on  behalf  of  scholasticism  that  it  is  a  '  perfect  system  of  philosophy  ' 
which  has  an  answer  to  every  question.  He  felt  that  there  can  be 
no  perfect  system  of  philosophy.  He  turned  from  the  scholastic 
theologians  to  the  great  masters  of  mysticism,  and  he  himself  has 
declared  that  it  was  from  the  '  Spiritual  Exercises '  of  Ignatius  of 
Loyola,  who  in  his  turn  borrowed  from  the  great  Catholic  mystics, 
that  he  learned  the  immanentism  which  has  been  condemned  as  a 
*  Modernist '  error.2  His  earliest  books, '  Nova  et  Vetera '  and  '  Hard 
Sayings,'  written,  to  use  Tyrrell's  own  words, 4  before  I  had  met  with, 
or  read,  or  even  heard  of  any  of  my  subsequent  modernist  guides  and 
masters,'  undoubtedly  contain  in  germ  the  ideas  which  he  subse- 
quently developed  in  later  works.  Herein  lay  the  strength  of  his 
position.  It  was  not  that,  having  been  faced  by  the  problems  of 
criticism,  he  had  to  construct  a  makeshift  apologetic  which  should 
reconcile  the  results  of  criticism  with  faith.  On  the  contrary, 
before  he  had  paid  any  attention  to  Biblical  and  historical  criticism, 
he  had  arrived  at  a  basis  for  faith  which  enabled  him  to  regard  the 
results  of  criticism  with  equanimity. 

For  many  years  Tyrrell  believed  in  the  possibility  of  reforming 
the  Society  of  Jesus  so  as  to  bring  it  back  to  what  he  believed  to 
have  been  its  original  ideal.  This  belief  it  was  that  kept  him  so 
long  in  the  Society  in  spite  of  his  growing  recognition  of  its  weak- 
nesses and  abuses. 

Even  now  (he  wrote  to  me  in  1901),  though  my  hope  is  nearly  extinct,  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  Society  is  irreformable  under  the  pressure  of  modern  conditions  ;  all 

1  The  Church  and  the  Future,  pp.  26-27.          7  Medievalism,  chap.  xi.  pp.  110-112. 
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I  am  sure  of  is  that  it  will  break  if  it  cannot  bend.  I  believe  that,  like  every  other 
institution  in  the  Church,  it  needs  careful  and  searching  criticism,  and  that,  if  it 
cannot  stand  the  test,  it  had  better  go. 

He  ultimately  became  convinced  that  his  hope  was  an  illusion, 
that  the  complete  centralisation  and  the  iron  absolutism  of  Jesuit 
authority  made  reform  impossible. 

I  quite  agree  (he  wrote  to  me  in  1906)  that  the  S.J.  government  is  and  always 
has  been,  morally  and  socially  bad  and  mischievous ;  and  that  in  so  strictly 
centralised  a  body  it  is  sophistical  to  distinguish  between  the  offending  head 
and  the  innocent  members.  It  was  in  that  conviction  that  I  saw  I  must  leave  it. 
Still  there  are  numbers  of  thoroughly  honest  Jesuits  who  do  not  see  it  in  that  light : 
who  hate  their  government,  but  do  not  feel  identified  with  it.  The  '  Ethics  of  Con- 
formity '  whether  for  Romanist  or  Jesuit  is  a  thorny  problem.  One  has  to  show 
that  the  cases  are  different,  and  it  was  easier  before  1870  than  now. 

For  a  long  time  he  himself  had  been  in  the  position  of  the  honest 
Jesuits  mentioned.  Meanwhile  he  had  obtained  great  influence  over 
the  younger  English  Jesuits,  and  his  growing  influence  outside  the 
Society  strengthened  his  position  within  it.  From  the  publication  of 
his  first  book, '  Nova  et  Vetera,'  in  1897  he  became  one  of  the  most 
widely-read  Catholic  writers  on  religious  subjects.  Indeed,  he  was 
the  only  English  Jesuit  who  had  the  ear  of  any  part  of  the  general 
public.  Among  Anglicans,  in  particular,  he  became  well-known  and 
popular.  These  facts  facilitated  the  publication  of  books  which 
might  otherwise  have  had  a  difficulty  in  passing  the  Jesuit  censors. 
It  has  already  been  noticed  that  his  two  earliest  works  were  the  true 
parents  of  his  later  ones.  In  '  Lex  Orandi '  and  '  Lex  Credendi '  his 
thought  is  much  more  fully  developed,  although  it  is  obvious  that 
he  is  still  writing  in  conditions  which  compel  him  to  wrap  up  much 
of  his  meaning.  It  is  this  that  makes  his  style,  at  this  time,  some- 
times involved  and  obscure. 

There  was  a  strong  party  among  the  Jesuits  which  regarded 
his  influence  with  dismay,  and  matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis  by 
the  publication  of  '  Oil  and  Wine.'  Cardinal  Vaughan  refused  his 
imprimatur  to  this  book,  but  an  imprimatur  was  given  by  the 
Jesuit  authorities  in  England.  Their  action  got  them  into  trouble 
with  their  superiors  and  Tyrrell  himself  fell  into  disgrace.  From 
1900  until  his  expulsion  from  the  Society  six  years  later, 
Tyrrell's  life  was  one  of  constant  worry  and  of  more  and  more 
strained  relations  with  his  superiors.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  years  of  harassing  difficulty  told  on  his  far  from  robust  health. 
Many  of  his  friends  urged  him  to  apply  for  a  dispensation  from  his 
vows  and  permission  to  leave  the  Society  and  join  the  secular  clergy. 
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His  Jesuit  friends  naturally  urged  him  to  stay,  and  their  persuasions 
prevailed  for  a  long  time.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  or  not  he 
was  mistaken  ;  had  he  been  guided  simply  by  his  own  wishes  he 
would  have  left  the  Society  perhaps  ten  years  before  he  did.  It 
was  only  a  strong  sense  of  duty  that  led  him  to  face  a  daily  martyr- 
dom and  to  remain  in  an  organisation  many  of  whose  methods  he 
had  come  to  regard  with  abhorrence. 

I  was  the  involuntary  cause  of  one  of  his  serious  difficulties 
with  the  Jesuit  authorities.  In  an  article  published  in  the  '  Nine- 
teenth Century '  in  1900,  in  which  the  Society  of  Jesus  was  severely 
criticised,  I  had  referred  to  him  as  a  Jesuit  who  lacked  the 
Jesuit  spirit.  The  result  of  this  doubtless  injudicious  praise  was 
that  Tyrrell  was  ordered  by  the  authorities  at  Rome  to  write  an 
article  in  reply  to  mine,  which  he  refused  to  do,  not,  to  use  his  own 
words  in  a  letter  written  to  me  in  1901, '  that  I  agreed  with  you  all 
round,  but  because  I  agreed  so  much  that  the  impression  would  have 
been  untrue.'  I  mention  this  fact  to  show  that  TyrrelTs  attitude  in 
regard  to  the  Society  was  perfectly  well  known  to  and  understood  by 
his  superiors  so  long  ago  as  1900,  and  that  they  kept  him  in  the 
Society  for  their  own  reasons.  He  did  not  remain  in  it  under  false 
pretences.  He  was  perfectly  frank  with  them.  When  he  was 
forbidden  to  write  for  publication,  he  told  them  plainly  that,  if  he 
were  not  allowed  to  write  over  his  own  name,  he  intended  to  write 
anonymously  ;  he  refused  to  admit  their  right  to  treat  him  as 
a  slave.  He  was  true  to  his  word.  Not  only  did  he  contribute 
articles  to  certain  Reviews,  but  he  also  printed  for  private  circulation 
two  or  three  small  books  or  pamphlets.  One,  the  famous  '  Letter 
to  a  Professor,'  was  ultimately  made  the  pretext  of  his  expulsion 
from  the  Society,  and  has  since  been  republished  with  the  title 
4  A  Much  Abused  Letter.'  Another,  '  The  Church  and  the  Future,' 
printed  in  1903,  is  an  admirable  criticism  of  official  orthodoxy.  I 
asked  Father  Tyrrell  to  allow  it  to  be  published  in  a  French  review 
last  year,  but  he  replied  that  he  preferred  not  to  do  so,  '  because  it 
would  appear  there  as  an  expression  of  my  latest  opinion — which  it 
is  not.'  He  thought,  however,  of  publishing  it,  with  an  introduction, 
like  '  A  Much  Abused  Letter,'  but  he  did  not  live  to  do  so. 

The  situation  at  last  became  intolerable,  and,  in  August  1905, 
Father  Tyrrell  applied  to  the  General  of  the  Jesuits  for  a  dispensa- 
tion from  his  vows  and  permission  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  secular 
clergy.  The  ground  of  his  application  was,  in  his  own  words,  his 
*  conscientious  dissent  from  the  spirit  and  principles  by  which  it 
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(the  Society  of  Jesus)  had  come  to  be  governed  at  headquarters,' 
and  the  reasons  for  the  application  were  outlined  at  some  length  in  a 
document  by  which  it  was  accompanied.  Three  months  passed,  and 
Father  Tyrrell  was  unable  to  obtain  relief,  in  spite  of  repeated 
application.  At  the  end  of  December  1905  he  withdrew  the 
application.  '  In  deference  to  my  personal  friends  in  the  Society,' 
wrote  Father  Tyrrell  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  Cardinal  Ferrata,  '  I 
withdrew  my  plea  for  secularisation,  and  left  it  to  Father  General  to 
keep  or  dismiss  me  as  his  conscience  might  dictate  in  the  light  of 
the  said  document.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  withdrawal 
was  a  great  tactical  mistake,  as  Father  Tyrrell  himself  recognised, 
but  it  was  an  act  of  self-sacrifice. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  General  on  December  31,  1905, 
Father  Tyrrell  said  that  he  expected  the  General  to  ignore  his 
conscientious  objections  to  remaining  a  Jesuit  and  to  find  some 
pretext  for  expelling  him  from  the  Society.  His  anticipation  was 
fulfilled. 

In  January  1906  a  Milanese  newspaper,  the  Corriere  della  Sera, 
published,  without  Father  TyrrelPs  knowledge  or  permission,  an 
Italian  translation  of  long  extracts  from  the '  Letter  to  a  Professor.' 
The  General  of  the  Jesuits  (who  already  knew  the  Letter)  called  on 
Father  Tyrrell  to  repudiate  it,  and,  on  the  ground  that  his  explana- 
tions were  unsatisfactory,  expelled  him  from  the  Society  without 
releasing  him  from  his  vows.  The  result  of  this  action  was  that 
Father  Tyrrell  was  ipso  facto  suspended  from  his  functions  as  a 
priest.  The  date  of  his  expulsion  from  the  Society  was  February  19, 
1906.  Two  or  three  weeks  later  Father  Tyrrell  wrote  to  Cardinal 
Ferrata,  Prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Kegulars,  with 
whose  consent  the  Jesuit  General  had  acted,  requesting  that, 
'  either  by  secularisation  or  otherwise,'  he  might  be  allowed  to  say 
mass.  Cardinal  Ferrata  did  not  reply.  In  May,  Father  Tyrrell, 
having  been  refused  absolution,  and  therefore  being  unable  to  make 
his  communion,  again  wrote  to  Cardinal  Ferrata  a  registered  letter 
in  which,  to  quote  his  own  words,  '  laying  aside  all  question  of  my 
priestly  rights,  I  asked  for  my  rights  as  a  Catholic  to  fulfil  my  duty 
of  approaching  the  sacrament.'  Again  Cardinal  Ferrata  made  no 
reply.  Shortly  afterwards  a  certain  Continental  archbishop,  without 
Father  Tyrrell's  knowledge  or  consent,  but  with  the  best  intentions, 
applied  to  Cardinal  Ferrata  for  permission  to  receive  Father  Tyrrell 
into  his  diocese  and  allow  him  to  say  mass.  Cardinal  Ferrata  granted 
the  permission,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  Father  Tyrrell 
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should  formally  pledge  himself  '  not  to  publish  anything  on 
religious  subjects  nor  even  to  engage  in  epistolary  correspondence 
without  the  previous  approbation  of  some  competent  person  to  be 
designated  by '  the  archbishop.  Naturally,  Father  Tyrrell  indig- 
nantly refused  to  accept  this  condition  in  a  fine  letter  to  Cardinal 
Ferrata,  dated  July  4,  1906,  which  was  printed  for  private  circula- 
tion. It  is  from  this  letter  that  I  have  quoted  several  times. 

Considerable  indignation  having  been  aroused  by  the  publication 
of  the  fact  that  this  monstrous  condition  had  been  imposed  by 
Rome,  an  anonymous  bishop  explained  that  '  epistolary  corre- 
spondence '  did  not  mean  private  correspondence,  but  only  letters 
dealing  with  the  subjects  of  Father  Tyrrell's  publications.  That  is, 
as  Father  Tyrrell  wrote  to  me  on  July  22,  1906, 

with  the  most  private  part  of  all  my  private  correspondence,  in  answer  to  letters 
from  priests  and  prelates  and  seminarists  and  professors  and  religious  and  laymen 
and  non-Catholics  about  those  doubts  and  difficulties  in  regard  to  faith  which  often 
they  dare  not  breathe  to  their  confessors;  not  with  the  purely  personal  and 
domestic,  e.g.  if  I  write  to  my  old  nurse  to  enquire  about  her  rheumatism,  Rome 
leaves  me  free.1 

For  the  remaining  three  years  of  his  life  George  Tyrrell  was  for 
all  practical  purposes  outside  the  communion  of  the  Roman  Church. 
But  it  was  not  until  October  22,  1907,  that  he  was  formally  ex- 
communicated in  consequence  of  two  letters  criticising  the  Encyclical 
Pascendi,  which  he  had  contributed  to  the  Times  of  September  30 
and  October  1.  1  believe  that  it  is  technically  incorrect  to  describe 
the  sentence  passed  upon  him  as  one  of  '  excommunication,'  but, 
since  it  involved  deprivation  of  all  the  sacraments  and  of  eccle- 
siastical burial,  there  is  no  other  word  in  the  English  language  by 
which  one  can  describe  it. 

'  Lex  Credendi '  was  published  in  1906,  almost  immediately 
after  Father  Tyrrell's  expulsion  from  the  Society.  During  these 
three  years  he  also  published  *  Medievalism,'  certainly  the 
best  book  from  a  purely  literary  point  of  view  that  he  ever 
wrote  and  one  of  the  best  from  any  point  of  view.  '  Through 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,'  a  collection  of  previously  published 
articles,  also  appeared  during  the  same  period.  The  book  which 
he  had  happily  finished  before  his  death,  '  Christianity  at  the 
Crossroads,'  will  probably  be  regarded  as  the  summit  of  his  literary 

1  In  the  course  of  subsequent  negotiations  the  conditions  were  modified  by 
Rome  as  regards  *  epistolary  correspondence,'  but  Father  Tyrrell  was  still 
unable  to  accept  them. 
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achievement.  It  is  sad  that  we  have  lost  him  just  when  he  had 
been  able  to  throw  off  the  trammels  which  had  fettered  him  for  so 
many  years  and  to  deliver  plainly  and  without  reserve  the  whole 
of  his  message. 

What  was  that  message  ?  Perhaps  its  chief  point  was  the 
distinction  which  he  makes  again  and  again  in  his  writings  between 
faith  and  orthodoxy,  between  revelation  and  dogma.  He  was 
convinced  that  the  intellectualism  which  confounds  faith  with 
orthodoxy  and  theology  with  revelation  was  a  master  fallacy. 
This  point  he  especially  insisted  upon  in  '  Medievalism,'  and  in  the 
last  six  chapters  of  '  Through  Scylla  and  Charybdis,'  but  it  is  really 
the  main  theme  of  all  his  books.  Thus,  while  he  did  not  think  it 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  synthesis  between  the  established  results  of 
criticism  and  the  system  of  scholastic  theology  '  formed  by  the 
synthesis  between  faith  and  the  general  culture  of  the  thirteenth 
century,'  he  did  believe  '  that  a  synthesis  between  faith  and  the 
established  result  of  criticism  is  possible  without  damage  to  either.' l 
This  was  his  message  to  the  modern  world.  But  he  did  not  fall 
into  the  opposite  error  of  sentimentalism  which  holds  that  Chris- 
tianity can  be  absolutely  indifferent  to  dogma,  or  that  religion  is 
so  entirely  of  the  heart  and  affections  that  it  has  no  concern  with 
the  intellect. 

I  believe  firmly  (he  wrote)  in  the  necessity  and  utility  of  theology,  but  of  a  living 
theology  that  continually  proceeds  from  and  returns  to  that  experience  of  which 
it  is  the  ever  tentative  and  perfectible  analysis.2  The  work  of  synthesis  is  neces- 
sary and  must  endure  as  long  as  man's  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  evolution 
endures.3 

What  he  denied  was  a  theology  '  that  draws  ideas  from  ideas, 
instead  of  from  experience  .  .  .  that  imposes  its  conclusions  as 
divinely  revealed  and  "under  pain  of  eternal  damnation."  It  was 
his  defiance  of  such  a  theology  that  cost  Christ  his  life  at  the  hands 
of  the  curialists  of  Jerusalem.'  4  In  a  word,  TyrrelFs  conception  of 
religion  was  dynamic,  not  static. 

Father  Tyrrell  taught  that  religion  is  a  life,  that  what  has  been 
committed  to  the  Church  is  a  way  or  manner  of  life  rather  than  a 
body  of  doctrine,  a  living  spirit  rather  than  a  system  of  ideas. 
'  This  is  the  Catholic  faith,  which  except  a  man  believe  faithfully 
he  cannot  be  saved  ;  for  to  believe  in  a  way  is  to  walk  in  it ;  to 
believe  in  a  life  is  to  live  it ;  to  believe  in  Christ  is  to  appropriate  his 

1  Medievalism,  chap.  xvi.  pp.  144,  &c.  8  Ibid.  chap.  iii.  p.  47. 

3  Ibid.  p.  144.  *  Ibid.  p.  47. 
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Spirit  and  to  be  filled  with  it.' l  It  is  by  action,  not  by  speculation, 
that  religious  truth  is  to  be  sought.  And  he  taught  that  it  is  in 
the  Christian  community  that  the  individual  has  the  best  chance 
of  walking  in  the  way  and  living  the  life.  No  isolated  individual 
can  fully  appropriate  the  Spirit  of  Christ :  for  its  progressively 
fuller  manifestation  and  embodiment  it  needs  social  co-operation. 
It  was  this  last  belief  that  made  George  Tyrrell  a  Catholic  until 
the  last  moment  of  his  life,  that  made  him  confident  of  the  future 
of  Catholicism.  But  he  had  come  to  think  that  the  possibility 
of  reforming  the  Roman  system  was  almost  as  hopeless  as  that  of 
reforming  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Moral  considerations  appealed  to 
him  more  strongly  than  intellectual,  and  it  was  by  the  moral  results 
of  the  Roman  system  that  he  felt  it  to  be  condemned. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  we  ought  to  stay 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  the  Apostles  stayed  in  the  Jewish 
Church  until  they  were  turned  out,  provided  that,  like  the  Apostles, 
we  did  not  conceal  our  beliefs.  He  would  have  liked  to  join  the 
Church  of  England  ;  he  said  so  in  '  Medievalism  J ;  but  principle 
prevailed  over  inclination.  Even  after  his  excommunication,  he 
could  not  conscientiously  join  any  other  Church.  His  position  will 
perhaps  be  explained  by  the  following  quotation  from  another 
letter  : 

I  believe  that  the  existing  Christian  sects  are,  collectively,  pregnant  with  the 
Catholic  Church  of  the  future,  that  they  are  all  wrong  in  some  way  and  right  in 
some  way  ;  that  each  has  a  bit  of  Catholic  truth,  and  that,  perhaps,  the  Roman 
Church  has  not  only  a  larger  bit  than  any  of  them,  but  that  she  holds  the  principle 
and  secret  of  their  eventual  synthesis,  that  she  stands  for  the  ideal  of  unity  and 
Catholicism. 

In  the  same  letter,  however,  he  remarked  that  some  of  our 
modernist  friends  do  not  seem  to  realise  '  the  Roman  theological 
system  or  understand  how  impossible  it  is  to  modify  it  or  deal  with 
it  otherwise  than  by  dynamite.  All  its  parts  hang  together  like 
those  of  a  clock — and  clockwork  it  is.'  What  he  felt  to  be,  with 
intellectualism,  a  root-evil  was  the  '  juridical '  conception  of  that 
pastoral  authority  which  ought  to  be  purely  spiritual. 

Father  Tyrrell  even  came  to  regret  the  attempt  of  modernists  to 
reconcile  modern  culture  with  the  existing  Roman  system  and  to 
believe  that  they  would  have  been  wiser  had  they  adopted  the 

1  The  Church  and  the  Future,  p.  75. 
VOL.  XXVII.— NO.  161,  N.S.  48 
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policy  of  simply  stating  facts  and  Cleaving  Rome  to  make  the  best 
of  them. 

The  great  mistake  we  have  made  (he  wrote  to  me  in  March  of  last  year)  is  in 
trying  to  help  Rome  out  of  her  difficulties  instead  of  simply  asking  questions, 
proving  facts,  and  then  appealing  to  her  for  guidance.  Instead  of  facing  the  diffi- 
culties which  we  try  to  solve,  she  falls  foul  of  our  solutions  as  creating  difficulties  of 
a  purely  theological  character.  Le  Roy's  '  Qu'est-ce  qu'un  dogme  ?  '  was  excel- 
lent ;  his  '  Dogme  et  critique  '  was  a  mistake,  as  were  '  L'Evangile  et  1'Eglise,' 
*  Lex  Orandi,'  &c.,  &c.  '  Hearing  them  and  asking  them  questions  '  was  Christ's 
method  and  Socrates'. 

In  the  same  letter  he  said  : 

As  to  Loisy,  let  us  keep  to  the  point  that  it  is  criticism  that  has  been  excom- 
municated and  is  vitanda  ;  that  it  is  not  Loisy  but  criticism  that  is  responsible  for 
heterodox  conclusions,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Rome  to  refute  the  method  ;  that, 
since  she  has  attempted  to  do  so  in  the  Encyclical,  she  must  not  run  away  from 
objections  to  her  attempt.  She  has  appealed  to  reason  and  to  reason  she  must  go. 


George  Tyrrell  was  a  true  friend  and  a  charming  companion. 
His  personal  appearance  was  against  him  ;  at  the  first  meeting  it 
was  almost  a  shock,  but  at  the  second  it  was  forgotten.  I  cannot 
describe  him  better  than  in  the  words  of  my  friend,  M.  Paul 
Hyacinthe-Loyson  :  '  II  etait  laid  a  f aire  peur  au  diable  et  delicieux 
a  charmer  les  anges.'  He  was  impulsive  and  not  always  judicious 
in  speaking  to  strangers  or  people  whom  he  knew  but  slightly. 
Heaven  knows  that  he  had  had  experience  of  a  milieu  in  which 
prudence  is  required,  but  he  seemed  to  imagine  that  he  could  trust 
anyone  who  was  not  a  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic — which  was  a 
mistake.  Absolutely  frank  and  loyal  himself,  he  expected  to  find 
the  same  qualities  in  others.  The  result  was  that  on  more  than 
one  occasion  reports  of  private  conversations  with  him,  garbled 
beyond  all  recognition,  found  their  way  into  the  Press. 

His  impulsive  generosity  made  him  disregard  diplomatic  devices. 

I  am  a  mere  gander  in  diplomacy  (he  wrote  to  me),  and  am  always  under  the 
lead  of  some  professor  of  that  noble  art.  My  own  impulse  is  always  to  cut  off  my 
head  and  fling  it  at  my  enemy's  head,  which,  I  admit,  is  poor  play  and  just  what  my 
enemy  wants. 

But  for  others  he  was  always  prudent  and  considerate  and  he 
never  urged  anyone  to  commit  himself.  '  I  should  never  dream  of 
such  a  proposal,'  he  wrote  to  me  in  1905,  d  propos  of  a  certain  scheme, 
'  if  you  were  to  be  thereby  exposed  to  any  new  odium  ;  but,  with 
the  responsibilities,  you  enjoy  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  your 
evil  fame.'  At  that  time  he  himself  was  muzzled  ;  he  knew  that  my 
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reputation  with  the  orthodox  among  our  common  co-religionists 
was  already  hopelessly  compromised  and  could  not  be  modified 
for  the  worse. 

A  keen  sense  of  humour  and  a  mordant  wit  were  among  the 
qualities  of  his  complex  and  many-sided  character.  '  I  hope  I  am 
not  humble,'  he  said  once, '  from  what  I  see  of  the  virtue  of  humility 
in  others.'  Those  who  have  any  experience  of  ecclesiastical  humility, 
as  it  is  practised  in  particular  among  the  religious  orders,  will  ap- 
preciate the  point.  In  fact  Father  Tyrrell  was  intensely  humble 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  ;  no  more  unassuming  or  simple-minded 
man  ever  lived  ;  he  seemed  to  be  entirely  free  from  conceit  or  vanity. 
He  hated  controversy  and  shrank  from  publicity  :  it  was  by  the 
irony  of  fate  that  he  was  dragged  into  the  controversial  arena  ;  he 
entered  it  much  against  his  will  and  only  because  he  felt  it  to  be  an 
imperative  duty,  and  he  grudged  the  time  spent  in  it.  But  perhaps 
his  two  most  striking  characteristics  were  his  profound  religious 
sense — I  never  met  anyone  whose  face  was  so  visibly  illuminated  by 
a  soul  in  close  communion  with  the  eternal — and  his  detestation  of 
every  form  of  sham  and  humbug  and  pretence.  The  official  pom- 
posity to  which  ecclesiastics  are  unfortunately  so  prone  excited  his 
ridicule ;  he  could  not  put  up  with  it.  Never  was  anyone  more 
entirely  free  from  cant  in  every  form  ;  like  Major  Barbara  in  Mr. 
Shaw's  play,  he  talked  about  religion  quite  naturally,  '  as  if  it  were 
a  pleasant  subject.'  And  there  was  an  outspokenness  about  his 
conversation,  more  common  in  France  than  in  England.  He  was 
often  disgusted  or  revolted  ;  never  shocked. 

If  those  who  did  not  know  Father  Tyrrell  personally  think  that 
I  am  exaggerating  the  beauty  of  his  character,  let  them  ask  anyone 
who  did  know  him  well.  He  was  not  faultless  ;  but  it  is  the  simple 
truth  that  it  was  not  his  intellectual  capacity,  great  as  it  was,  but 
his  character  that  impressed  one  most.  The  question  has  been 
discussed  whether  or  not  he  was  an  original  and  constructive  thinker. 
In  my  opinion  he  was.  Naturally  he  had  not  completed  the 
synthesis  which  he  sought ;  no  single  man  could,  and  the  time  is 
not  yet.  But  I  believe  that  he  has  made  a  valuable  contribution 
towards  it.  That,  however,  is  not  what  gives  him  the  chief  claim 
on  the  remembrance  of  those  who  knew  and  loved  him.  What 
they  cherish  is  the  memory  of  one  who  was,  in  the  untranslatable 
French  phrase,  une  belle  dme,  who  has  left  them  an  example  of 
courageous  faith  and  hope. 

ROBERT  DELL. 
43—2 
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THERE  is  a  fallacy — it  dies  hard — that  in  the  Civil  Service  a  man 
who  wishes  to  succeed  has  only  to  owe  for  his  clothes,  to  dance  like 
one  of  Ouida's  guardsmen,  and  to  marry  his  chief's  daughter, 
without  regard  to  her  looks. 

Thirty  years  ago  this  was  all  true  enough.  Perhaps  some  of 
us  wish  that  it  was  so  still.  But  it  is  not.  The  man  who  means 
to  make  his  way  must  pay  his  tailor  and  sell  himself  to  the  Govern- 
ment, body  and  soul.  And  the  price  he  gets  depends  very  much 
upon  the  particular  department  in  which  Fate  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  have  chosen  to  plump  him  down.  West  of  Charing 
Cross  he  may  rise  to  a  snug  two  thousand  a  year  and  a  knighthood. 
East  of  Temple  Bar — where  lies  the  Circumlocution  Office — he 
will  be  lucky  if  he  exchanges  his  liberty  for  an  ultimate  twelve 
hundred  and  a  possible  C.B.  More  likely  it  will  be  a  thousand  and 
the  beggarly  I.S.O.  Waterlow's  was  a  case  in  point. 

He  was  a  typical,  latter-day  bureaucrat,  was  Waterlow,  a  very 
devot,  whose  flesh  and  blood  would,  long  since,  have  transformed 
themselves  into  tape  and  wax  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  kindly,  pulsing 
heart  that  forced  humanity  into  his  veins  at  every  beat.  He  was 
zealous  to  lunacy.  He  was  a  glutton  for  cases  ;  and  as  for  statistics 
they  were  meat  and  drink  to  him.  But,  for  all  that,  he  had  a  soul 
and  he  was,  like  most  of  the  Brahmin  class,  as  innocent  of  the 
world  as  any  baby.  So  that  though  he  was  a  nuisance — and  made 
more  work  than  ten  men  did — everybody  liked  him.  He  was 
'  dear  old  Waterlow '  to  them  all.  And,  since  the  higher  in  the 
Service  a  man  gets  the  worse  his  handwriting  should  be,  the 
cultivated  illegibility  of  his  initials  was  known  and  reverenced 
through  three  enormous,  smoke-blackened  buildings  and  up  and 
down  the  provinces  as  well.  His  English — of  which  he  was  exces- 
sively proud — was  good  but  pompous.  His  long  and  wordy 
minutes  had  a  style  completely  their  own.  In  his  way  Waterlow 
was  a  personality.  He  was  certainly  a  power. 

Above  everything  Waterlow  liked  to  push  his  proteges ;  to  find 

"  good  "  men,'  as  he  called  it,  and  to  get  them  on.    Every  now 

and  then  his  ignorance  of  the  world  let  him  down  horribly,  and  he 
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promoted  to  positions  of  control  the  veriest  duffers — excellent 
clerkly  persons  in  their  way,  but  incapable  of  command  and  born 
eternally  to  serve.  But  as  these  things  are  happening  all  day 
long  in  the  Government  Service  nobody  seemed  to  mind.  Taken 
altogether,  Waterlow  was  a  very  good  specimen  of  his  caste.  And, 
till  the  coming  of  his  tragedy,  he  was  the  happiest  mandarin  alive. 

It  was  over-work  that  did  it — sheer,  mastering  incapacity  for 
sifting  the  little  from  the  big.  Nothing  was  too  large  for  Waterlow 
to  tackle ;  nothing,  equally,  too  trivial.  Consequently  from  grey 
dawn  to  midnight  he  had  never  finished.  And  every  evening  of 
his  life  you  could  see  him  on  Cannon  Street  platform,  waiting  for 
the  fast  Barnden  train  with  a  great,  fat,  yellow  E.  R.-medallioned 
pouch  in  his  hand.  On  him,  a  bachelor,  this  gluttony  for  paper 
work  had  grown  as  hearth  and  home  and  domesticity  grew  upon 
the  married  colleagues  above  whose  heads  he  climbed.  Yes ; 
Waterlow  of  the  Circumlocution  Office  was  a  happy  man  till  the 
day  of  retribution  came. 

It  arrived  with  a  suddenness,  heralded  only  by  certain  inex- 
plicable fits  of  insomnia,  a  growing,  unusual  depression,  and  a 
nasty  trick  of  dreaming  of  his  work  which  won  on  into  a  habit  and 
stayed.  One  day,  on  his  way  to  see  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Circumlocution,  with  a  bundle  of  official  papers  under  his  arm, 
Waterlow  found  himself  stuck  on  the  great  stone  staircase,  between 
the  third  and  fourth  floors.  A  swift  vertigo  had  seized  him.  He 
felt  himself  unable  to  go  either  up  or  down,  and  that  if  he  succeeded 
in  forcing  his  resisting  feet  into  movement  at  all  he  would  be 
compelled  to  throw  himself  over  the  banisters  into  the  enormous 
staircase-well  beneath.  So  he  collapsed  in  a  heap,  halfway  up  the 
flight,  while  the  flat,  cardboard-cased,  red-ribboned  bundles  of 
documents  lolloped  gently  from  stair  to  stair,  just  like  toboganning 
tea-trays,  till  they  strewed  the  landing  at  the  bottom,  in  the  manner 
of  disorderly  paving  stones.  But  Waterlow  lay  where  he  had 
dropped,  till  two  juniors  of  his  own  branch,  coming  back  from 
lunch,  found  him  in  shivering  helplessness.  And  when,  with  all 
the  difficulty  in  the  world,  they  had  coaxed  him  on  to  his  feet  and 
tried,  each  crooking  an  arm  in  his,  to  lead  him  gently  upstairs 
towards  his  own  room,  he  began  to  cry  in  the  choking,  gasping  way 
that  a  little  child  uses  when  it  wakes  in  terror  from  some  evil  and 
pursuing  dream. 

When  the  Circumlocution  Department's  medical  officer  came 
he  found  Waterlow  lying  on  the  hearthrug  with  his  limbs  jigging 
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and  his  teeth  chattering,  and  the  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks 
like  raindrops  in  July.  He  gave  him  brandy  and  had  the  fire 
lighted,  though  it  was  midsummer,  and  gradually  got  him  into  a 
state  of  something  like  calm.  Then  he  sent  out  a  messenger  to 
the  nearest  garage  and  he  and  the  two  juniors  carried  Waterlow 
on  to  the  landing  and  into  the  lift  and  thence  into  the  hireling  car. 
The  doctor  himself  drove  down  to  Barnden  and  saw  his  patient 
safely  into  bed. 

The  next  seven  days  were  a  novelty  to  Waterlow,  who  hadn't 
taken  any  leave  for  years  and  who,  without  his  beloved  papers, 
was  as  any  Rachel  bereft  of  her  children.  All  that  he  had  to 
console  him  were  the  doctor's  reassuring  visits  and  a  host  of  sym- 
pathetic letters  from  headquarters,  including  one  from  the  Secretary 
for  Circumlocution  himself,  which  made  him  blush  for  pride.  When, 
at  the  end  of  the  week,  the  doctor  motored  him  to  Harley  Street  to 
see  the  biggest  man  in  brain  diseases  that  Harley  Street  holds  he 
went  like  a  lamb,  for  he  felt  quite  his  energetic  self  again  and  was 
sure  that  he  was  going  back  to  work  next  day.  But  his  hopes  were 
vain.  The  specialist  pulled  him  and  punched  him  about  and  made 
him  stand  at  attention  with  his  eyes  shut  and  do  half  a  dozen  other 
things  of  the  same,  as  it  seemed  to  Waterlow,  unnecessary  kind. 
Then  he  delivered  the  knock-down  blow. 

'  We  must  take  a  long  rest,'  he  said.  '  At  least  three  months. 
In  fact,  I  think  that  a  sea  voyage  is  indicated.  A  sea  voyage  will 
be  the  very  thing.'  He  turned  to  the  medical  officer.  '  I  suppose 
there'll  be  no  difficulty  about  sick  leave  ?  '  he  asked. 

The  medical  officer  shook  his  head.  '  None  whatever,'  he 
answered.  '  In  fact  Mr.  Waterlow  can  have  longer  if  necessary  !  ' 

Before  the  specialist  could  say  anything  Waterlow  had  got  out 
a  torrential  protest  that  was  all  but  unintelligible.  The  gist  of  it 
was  that  the  Circumlocution  Office  couldn't  spare  him.  There 
was  work  to  be  done — important  work  which  no  one  else  could  do. 
'  In  fact,'  Waterlow  repeated,  over  and  over  again,  '  in  fact  my 
attendance  at  the  office  is  indispensable  just  now  ! ' 

When,  at  last,  for  sheer  breathlessness,  he  was  silent  the 
specialist  faced  him  sternly. 

'  Of  course  it  is  open  to  you  to  disregard  my  advice,  sir,'  he  said. 
'  But  if  you  do  I  warn  you  that  your  attendance  at  your  office, 
however  indispensable  it  may  be,  is  likely  to  be  a  brief  one.  For 
since  you  take  up  the  attitude  you  do  I  feel  bound  to  tell  you 
that  seizures  of  the  kind  that  you  experienced  last  week  are  often 
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the  premonitory  symptoms  of  paralysis.  The  disease  may  be 
arrested— ahem— avoided  if  you  follow  my  advice.  Otherwise  ' — 
and  he  shrugged  eloquent  shoulders  and  said  no  more. 

Waterlow  collapsed  on  to  the  couch  from  which  he  had  risen. 

4  Good  God,'  he  whispered,  '  you  don't  mean  to  say  I'm  going 
to  be  paralysed  ?  ' 

The  specialist  tapped  him  kindly  on  the  arm.  '  Not  a  bit  of 
it ! '  he  said.  4  But  we  must  be  careful.  Yes.  We  must  be  very 
careful  indeed.'  Then  a  sudden  idea  struck  him.  '  By  the  way/ 
he  went  on, '  have  you  any  particular  hobby  ?  Golf,  for  instance  ?  ' 

But  Waterlow  shook  a  dejected  head. 

4  The  office  is  my  hobby,'  he  replied  sadly.  '  It  always  has 
been — at  least,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  And  I  never  did 
play  games.' 

The  specialist  looked  grave.  But  he  was  a  persistent  man  and 
would  not  be  beaten. 

4  And  before  that  ?  '  he  demanded. 

Waterlow  wondered  bewilderedly. 

4 1 — I  forget !  '  he  stammered.  Then  a  sudden  recollection 
glimpsed  on  to  him.  '  I  was  very  fond  of  German  once,'  he  remem- 
bered aloud.  '  I  translated  a  lot  of  short  stories  and  thought  of 
having  them  published  in  book  form.  But  the  office  began  to 
absorb  all  my  time  and  I  gave  up  the  idea  !  Perhaps  I  might  turn 
them  up  and  get  the  book  out  now  ?  ' 

The  other  nodded  vigorously. 

4  Splendid,'  he  said.  '  It's  the  very  thing.  And  you  can  begin 
upon  it  while  you're  at  sea.  But  remember,  when  you  go  back 
to  the  office,  there  must  be  no  office  work  at  home.  You  can  give 
your  evenings  to  German  if  you  like.  Change  of  work  will  be  a 
recreation — if  you're  moderate  with  it.  But,  above  all,  no  office 
work  at  night.  You  must  do  something  to  rest  your  mind.  Other- 
wise the  consequences  can  only  be  those  that  I  have  predicted. 
Do  you  understand  ?  ' 

Waterlow  looked  at  him  long  before  he  answered. 

*  Yes.  I  understand,'  he  said  at  last.  But  his  voice  was  full 
of  desperation.  For  the  office  was  everything  to  him — wife  and 
kin  and  more. 

Three  days  later  Waterlow  was  at  sea.  He  shipped  at  South- 
ampton for  Durban  by  an  intermediate  Union-Castle  boat  and  he 
took  with  him  the  works  of  an  obscure  German  sentimentalist,  a 
pocket  dictionary,  and  a  quantity  of  sermon  paper.  And  all  the  way 
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out  and  home,  from  sheer  habit,  he  worked — translating,  copying, 
and  transcribing  for  a  good  eight  hours  a  day.  But,  for  all  that, 
the  voyage  did  him  good.  To  begin  with  he  forgot  that  such  a 
place  as  the  Circumlocution  Office  had  ever  existed,  and,  over  and 
above  that,  there  were  children  on  board,  both  out  and  home.  And 
Waterlow  learned  many  things  before  he  landed  in  England  again. 
His  warm  old  heart  that  had  spent  itself  upon  dusty  files  and 
bloodless  statistics  found  something  alive  to  call  to  it.  He  played 
with  the  babies  as  if,  by  instinct,  he  knew  their  games.  And  the 
babies,  knowing  that  he  knew,  welcomed  him  as  one  of  themselves. 
Those  three  months  were  the  happiest  of  Waterlow's  life. 

The  first  thing  he  did  when  he  got  to  London  was  to  go  to  Bond 
Street — which  he  had  only  known  by  name,  for  he  was  a  suburban 
of  the  suburbans — and  to  send  everyone  of  his  fellow  passengers' 
babies  huge  boxes  of  bonbons  that  cost  a  small  fortune  to  procure. 
Then  he  drove  off  to  the  office  of  a  publisher,  whose  announcements 
had  chanced  to  catch  his  eye  as  he  read  his  paper  in  the  train. 
Three  days  later  he  had  signed  an  agreement  for  the  production 
of  his  book — at  his  own  expense,  well-understood — for  transla- 
tions from  obscure  Teutonic  sentimentalists  are  not  precisely  what 
the  modern  public  wants.  The  luxury  of  getting  between  covers 
cost  him  a  matter  of  seventy  excellent  sovereigns.  Seeing  that 
this  was  an  inclusive  price  and  that  Waterlow  wanted  the  thing 
done  in  style  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  publisher  behaved  un- 
generously. 

Waterlow  believed  in  his  book,  as  he  believed  in  himself — as 
a  man  who  is  ever  successful  in  anything  at  all  must  believe.  Hence 
the  reviews  of  his  immortal  work  were  a  disappointmant  to  him, 
though,  on  the  whole,  they  were  negative  and  not  particularly  fierce. 
Two  or  three  critics  praised  his  style,  several  said  that  the  book 
was  dull,  one  asked  pointedly  :  '  Who  is  Mr.  Samuel  Waterlow  ?  ' 
and  the  rest  were  tepid  and  dismissed  him  in  a  few,  spiritless  words. 
Still  Waterlow  was  not  downhearted.  He  still  believed  in  himself 
and  the  voyage  had  made  him  into  a  new  man. 

One  afternoon  Waterlow  was  sitting  in  his  room  at  the  office, 
signing  letters  for  dear  life,  when  one  of  his  clerks  came  in  with  a 
bundle  of  papers  and  a  question.  This  particular  clerk  was  a 
writer  of  humorous  stories  in  magazines  and  was  beginning  to  be 
very  well  known.  But  as,  in  spite  of  his  imagination,  his  grammar 
was  excessively  shaky  and  his  sentences  in  official  reports  were 
ill-balanced  and  ill-turned,  Waterlow  had  always  regarded  him  as 
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beneath  contempt.  The  clerk  was  the  next  for  promotion,  and 
it  was  common  belief  in  the  branch  that  Waterlow  would  have  him 
passed  over  when  the  time  came.  But  to-day  Waterlow — who 
generally  snapped  at  him  on  every  possible  occasion — was  positively 
bursting  with  affability.  He  explained  the  knotty,  baffling  point, 
then  jumped  up  from  his  chair  and  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire 
on  the  purple,  prison-made  rug. 

4  Oh,  by  the  way,  Cuthbertson,'  he  began.  '  By  the  way,  have 
you  published  anything  lately  ?  ' 

Cuthbertson  stared  at  his  chief.  He  had  some  reason  for 
surprise.  The  old  man's  opinion  of  his  short  stories  had  come  to  him 
more  than  once — and  had  not  lost  powder  and  shot  in  the  telling. 

«  Er — yes,  sir,'  he  answered  at  last.  4  I've  just  had  a  number 
of  short  stories  collected  into  book  form.  They're  going  very  well 
I  understand.' 

Waterlow  nodded  approvingly. 

'  Glad  to  hear  it,'  he  said.  '  It's  a  fine  thing  is  literature,  Mr. 
Cuthbertson ;  nothing  like  it.'  He  paused.  4  Oh,  by  the  way,' 
he  said  carelessly,  '  I've  just  brought  out  a  little  thing  of  my  own. 
A  volume  of  translations,  you  know.  You  don't  happen  to  have 
seen  it,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

Cuthbertson  had  fairly  got  there  now.  And,  thinking  of  the 
imminent  vacancy  on  the  upper  grade,  with  more  pay  and  less 
work  and  generally  improved  prospects  altogether,  he  was  ready 
to  say  anything. 

*  Seen  them,  sir  ?  '  he  echoed — and  he  threw  the  beginning  of 
admiration  into  his  tone.  '  Seen  them  ?  Why,  sir,  who  hasn't  ?  ' 
Then  he  was  discreetly  silent  but  ready  with  his  trumps.  Though 
to  hide  his  smile  he  began  to  study  the  pattern  on  the  carpet. 

Old  Waterlow's  ears  pricked  up ;  his  eyes  glinted ;  he  tried  to 
appear  calm  and  utterly  failed. 

1  Er — what  do  you  think  of  them  ?  '  he  asked,  with  a  further 
naive  pretence  at  carelessness. 

Cuthbertson  looked  up  from  the  carpet  and  his  voice  held 
a  wealth  of  enthusiasm.  '  They're  excellent,'  he  said,  4  simply 
excellent.  In  fact  they're  the  best  things  of  their  kind.' 

The  old  man  was  fairly  beside  himself  with  delight.  But  he 
was  becomingly  modest  in  his  pride. 

4  Oh,  surely  you're  flattering  me  ! '  he  deprecatingly  brought 
out.  4  They  aren't — they  can't  be — as  good  as  all  that.' 

Cuthbertson  shot  a  swift  glance  at  him  as  he  stood  there  on  the 
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hearthrug,  the  picture  of  happiness,  the  embodiment  of  successful 
content.  How  much  would  he  stand  ?  he  wondered.  Was  it  wise 
to  give  him  any  more  ?  Then  the  thought  of  promotion  inspired 
him  to  a  masterpiece. 

'  They're  talking  about  them  at  the  Savage  Club,'  he  said. 

Old  Waterlow's  back  stiffened  with  happy  pride.  His  eyes 
filmed.  His  cheeks  glowed.  And  he  coughed  before  speaking 
because  he  was  not  quite  sure  of  his  voice. 

'  Do  you  really  mean  it  ?  '  he  asked  in  beautiful  simpleness. 

Cuthbertson  clinched  his  first  lie  with  a  second  and  nailed  his 
black  flag  to  the  masthead. 

'  Mean  it,  sir  ?  '  he  repeated,  almost  as  if  the  doubt  had  hurt 
him.  '  Why,  of  course  I  do.' 

Old  Waterlow  couldn't  trust  himself  to  speak.  But,  overcome 
with  emotion,  he  caught  Cuthbertson's  hand  and  wrung  it  till  the 
other  felt  that  there  was  a  definite  promise  of  promotion  in  the  pain. 
Then  he  presently  sat  down. 

6  We  mustn't  let  our  private  pleasures  interfere  with  our  official 
duties,'  he  said.  And  he  took  up  his  pen.  Cuthbertson  accepted 
the  dismissal,  bowed  and  walked  composedly  to  the  door.  But 
once  beyond  it  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  silent  laughter  that  showed 
red  and  apoplectic  in  his  face  and  throat.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  he  could  compose  himself  sufficiently  to  venture  amongst 
his  colleagues  in  the  big  room  again. 

But  Waterlow,  left  alone,  was  staring  at  the  wall  opposite  his 
desk  with  vague,  unseeing  eyes.  His  lips  were  moving.  He  kept 
on  repeating  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again.  '  They  are 
talking  about  it  at  the  Savage  Club  ! ' 

All  the  way  home  the  train  wheels  said  the  same  thing.  All 
the  evening  he  wandered  over  the  heath  and  along  the  wall  of 
Greenwich  Park  with  the  same  thought  singing  in  his  brain.  He 
did  not  sleep  a  wink.  And  the  next  morning  his  happiness  was 
keen  and  quick,  for  all  his  lack  of  rest. 

When  he  got  to  the  office  he  sat  down  and  sent  a  note  to  his 
publishers,  ordering  a  hundred  copies  of  his  own  book.  He  meant 
to  make  everyone  in  his  branch  a  present  of  it  and  to  send  it  to 
everyone  of  consequence  in  the  Service — to  all  those  who  knew 
him  and  with  whom  he  had  worked.  And  he  laid  stress  upon  the 
necessity  for  having  them  at  the  office  the  next  day.  He  could 
get  his  head  messenger — who  was  almost  his  valet — to  make  neat 
little  parcels  of  them,  one  by  one. 
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!F|Then  he  forced  himself  into  forgetting  his  great  success  and 
became  the  bureaucrat  till  five  o'clock. 

The  next  morning  Waterlow,  who  had  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
tired  and  content,  came  down  to  Barnden  station  ten  minutes  too 
soon.  The  morning  was  April  and  beautiful.  The  heath  had  been 
at  its  springiest.  He  felt  like  a  boy,  and  wanted  to  mix  with  youth. 
He  saw  a  half-dozen  youngsters  waiting  near  him,  going  up  to 
King's  College  school.  When  the  train  swung  in  he  followed  them 
into  their  carriage.  He  wanted  to  listen  to  their  enthusiasm,  to 
hear  their  frank  voices,  to  feel  his  old  sap  renewing  at  the  sound. 
And  so  he  seated  himself  in  a  far,  cushionless  corner,  though  usually 
he  travelled  first.  The  coach  was  an  old  one — of  the  kind  known 
as  '  cattle-trucks  ' — and  the  compartments  were  not  even  divided 
up  to  the  roof.  And  anything  that  was  said  in  one  compartment 
was  audible  in  the  next. 

But,  to  Waterlow's  disappointment,  the  boys'  talk  flagged 
and  waned.  They  were  buried  in  their  books.  There  was  com- 
plete silence.  And  he  took  refuge  in  the  thought  of  his  own 
tremendous  literary  success. 

Suddenly,  from  the  next  compartment,  there  came  to  him 
tones  that  were  familiar,  yet  which,  for  the  moment,  he  could 
not  place.  At  first  they  were  low  and  guarded.  Then,  gathering 
indiscretion,  they  rose,  careless  and  high.  This  is  what  Waterlow 
heard  : 

4  Well,  if  you'll  believe  me,  the  old  chap  asked  me  what  I 
thought  of  his  stodgy  book  of  translations.  At  first  I  was  fairly 
flabbergasted,  for  of  course  they're  as  dull  as  any  old  ditch.  Then 
I  remembered  that  Smithson  was  going  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  that  if  I  wanted  the  vacancy  I  should  have  to  play  up.  So 
I  lied  like  a  trooper.  I  said  that  they  were  excellent  and  the  best 
things  of  their  kind  !  ' 

There  was  a  soft,  incredulous  whistle.  Then  a  laugh  and  a 
question. 

4  What  did  the  old  chap  say  ?  ' 

4  Oh,  I  don't  remember  exactly.  But  anyway  he  was  in 
ecstasies.  He  fairly  lapped  it  up.  And  when  I  told  him  that  they 
were  talking  about  the  book  at  the  Savage  Club  he  was  so  over- 
come that  he  could  hardly  bring  himself  to  speak.' 

A  hearty  laugh  followed  the  last  speech.     And  then  a  voice 
said  :  '  That  ought  to  make  sure  of  your  promotion,  old  chap.' 
'  I  should  rather  think  so.    I  never  saw  the  dear  old  ass  so 
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pleased  in  all  my  life.  It's  good  enough  to  use  almost — only  1 
daren't,  for  fear  he  should  come  across  it !  ' 

The  voices  went  on ;  the  laughter  echoed  and  the  chatter  pur- 
sued. But  Waterlow  knew  no  more.  It  was  a  different  refrain 
that  the  train  wheels  were  singing  now.  They  were  saying  '  dear 
old  ass,'  over  and  over  and  over  again,  and,  every  now  and  then, 
Waterlow  would  start  and  mumble  to  himself,  so  that  the  boys 
opposite  nudged  one  another  and  stared.  Presently  Waterlow  saw 
this.  His  face  grew  grave,  and  he  frowned  at  his  own  foolishness 
and  made  a  resolution  that  he  meant  to  keep.  But  his  pride  had 
had  a  blow  that  he  would  never  forget  as  long  as  he  lived.  Yet 
when  the  train  pulled  up  with  a  jerk  at  Cannon  Street  he  did  a 
theatrical  thing  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  He  got  out  slowly, 
timing  his  exit  to  that  of  the  two  men  in  the  adjoining  com- 
partment. First  of  all  Cuthbertson  got  out,  then  another  man 
who  was  also  in  the  Service  and  whom  Waterlow  recognised  as 
Cuthbertson's  illustrator.  Waterlow  stopped  dead  in  front  of 
them. 

4  Good  morning,  Mr.  Cuthbertson  ! '  he  said.  '  Are  they  still 
talking  about  it  at  the  Savage  Club  ?  ' 

Cuthbertson's  face  fell  like  the  shutter  of  a  Kodak.  He  began 
to  stammer  out  an  explanation.  Waterlow  cut  him  short. 

'  Oh,  you  humourists,'  he  said  gaily,  '  you  will  have  your  little 
joke !  '  And  then,  turning  sharp  round  on  his  heel,  he  swung  out 
of  the  station  at  a  fine  rate  of  speed. 

When  he  got  to  his  room  in  the  Circumlocution  Office  he  found 
a  huge  packing-case  lumbering  the  floor.  He  rang  the  bell.  The 
messenger  came  in. 

'  Get  a  couple  of  boys  to  help  you,'  he  said.  '  Take  this  case 
down  in  the  lift,  put  it  on  one  of  the  office  trolleys,  and  wheel  it  into 
Paternoster  Kow.  There  sell  it — contents  and  all — for  what  it 
will  fetch.  And  mind,  no  haggling.  Take  what  is  offered  without 
waste  of  time  ! ' 

The  man  stared.     He  had  seen  the  publisher's  label  on  the  lid. 

*  But,  sir,'  he  ventured,  '  aren't  they  copies  of  your  book  ?  ' 

Waterlow  faced  him  with  decision. 

'  Do  as  you're  told  ! '  he  said.  Then,  without  further  ado,  he 
got  into  his  office  coat  that  had  been  warming  at  the  fire  and  set 
to  work  like  a  lunatic.  Two  hours  later  he  looked  up  to  find  the 
messenger  standing  at  his  side. 

'  Well,'  he  asked,  '  what  did  they  fetch  ?  ' 
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The  man  put  five  sovereigns  on  the  table.  Waterlow  smiled 
grimly. 

4  That's  more  than  I  expected,'  he  said.  *  Thank  you,  Skerrett. 
You  can  go.'  And  he  dived  into  the  mass  of  documents  once  more. 

When  five  o'clock  came  Waterlow  picked  up  the  big,  yellow 
bag  from  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  crammed  it  full 
of  cases  as  had  been  his  custom  before  his  illness.  He  stood  looking 
at  it  for  a  moment.  Then  he  picked  it  up  and  balanced  it  ruefully 
in  his  hand.  An  exclamation  of  disgust  escaped  him.  '  It  looks 
beastly,'  he  said.  And  he  unlocked  the  bag,  took  out  the  papers 
and  flung  it  back  on  the  table  again.  Still  considering,  his  eye 
caught  the  tiny  rouleau  of  gold.  He  smiled  and  picked  it  up  ; 
put  on  his  hat  and  went  out.  Outside  the  building  he  called  a  cab. 

'  Drive  to  the  Civil  Service  Stores,'  he  said. 

Waterlow  spent  the  next  half-hour  buying  boxes  of  sweets 
for  his  little  friends  of  the  voyage.  When  he  had  paid  his  bill 
there  were  only  thirty  shillings  left. 

4  And  the  next  article,  sir  ?  '  the  shopman  asked. 

Waterlow  cocked  his  head  reflectively  on  one  side. 

4  Where  is  the  games  department  ?  '  he  demanded. 

4  Second  floor,  on  the  right,  sir  ! '  said  the  other.  '  You'll  see 
a  board  outside.  You  can't  miss  it.' 

4  Thank  you,'  said  Waterlow  gravely.  And  he  proceeded  in 
the  direction  indicated.  When  he  had  reached  his  destination  he 
paused  in  front  of  a  row  of  golf  clubs  that  glimmered  on  a  long 
rack. 

4  Yes,  sir  ?  '  hinted  the  expectant  attendant. 

4 1  want  a  set  of  golf  clubs,'  answered  Waterlow,  '  a  complete 
set.  In  fact,  an  entire  outfit.  I  have  never  played  games,  and 
I  think  it  is  high  time  that  I  began.' 

Seeing  that  Waterlow  began  golf  at  fifty-five  he  has  done  very 
well  to  get  down  to  a  steady  twelve.  He  is  never  known  to  take 
work  home  now ;  neither  has  he  any  literary  pretensions — at  least 
he  never  mentions  them.  But  his  branch  goes  on  as  well  as  ever 
it  did,  and  it  is  rumoured  that  he  is  certain  to  have  the  next  C.B. 
that  the  Circumlocution  Department  gets.  Cuthbertson  is  still 
on  the  lower  grade.  But  when  he  travels  on  the  South-Eastern 
he  goes  first,  regardless  of  expense.  He  finds  cattle-trucks  too 
full  of  meaning. 

AUSTIN  PHILIPS. 
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THE    HUNTER'S    MOON. 
BY  H.  HESKETH   PEICHARD. 

HAVING  already  made  two  October,  or  second  season,  hunting- 
trips  to  Newfoundland,  I  determined  in  1906  to  spend  the  early 
or  September  season  in  that  country.  For  caribou-hunting  in 
September  is  carried  out  under  entirely  different  conditions  from 
those  which  obtain  later  in  the  year.  In  October  all  the  hunter's 
efforts  are  directed  towards  intersecting  the  line  of  migration  of 
the  herds,  which  are  then  moving  south  ;  whereas  during  the 
earlier  month  migration  has  hardly  begun,  and  the  chance  of  sport 
lies  in  rinding  and  hunting  '  summering '  stags — that  is,  stags  that 
have  spent  the  summer  in  denned  districts,  generally  in  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  some  river  or  lake.  A  stag,  while  growing  his 
horns,  seems  to  remain  within  the  limits  of  a  comparatively  small 
area,  from  which  he  does  not  move  until  he  goes  out  to  meet  the 
does  late  in  September,  or,  more  generally,  in  October.  Stags 
invariably  rub  in  their  favourite  summer  haunts.  The  horns  of  the 
best  stags  are  generally  free  of  velvet  by  September  7,  or  even 
earlier.  Trees  torn  and  broken  by  rubbing  are  to  be  seen  occasion- 
ally during  the  last  days  of  August,  but  in  an  ordinary  year  the 
bulk  of  the  stags  seem  to  rub  between  the  fifth  and  twelfth  of 
the  following  month.  This  applies  to  the  country  lying  south 
of  the  railway. 

The  shooting  of  good  stags  is  in  September,  in  many  ways, 
a  much  more  difficult  matter  than  it  becomes  later  on.  The  method 
of  hunting  is  naturally  altered  to  suit  the  circumstances.  The  first 
step  is  to  locate  a  shootable  beast,  then  to  watch  and  wait  for  his 
appearance,  for  at  this  period  the  stags  usually  pass  the  day  in  the 
thickets,  only  wandering  out  of  their  shelter  by  chance,  or  to  bask 
in  the  sun,  or  to  drink.  Next,  a  caribou  in  thick  timber  is  by  no 
means  so  easy  a  quarry  as  he  frequently  proves  after  he  takes  to 
the  open.  And,  lastly,  the  conditions  of  woodland  hunting  often 
leave  but  a  very  brief  instant  for  judging  of  the  head  and  shooting. 
Besides,  it  is  obvious  that  the  hunter's  opportunities  will  probably 
fall  far  short,  as  far  as  numbers  go,  of  the  chances  in  October 
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when  the  deer  are  collected  together  about  and  upon  the  line  of 
migration. 

Having  made  up  my  mind  to  try  a  September  trip,  I  left  England 
early  in  August,  as  I  wished  to  have  some  fishing  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  shooting  season,  for  which  my  friend,  Alfred 
Gathorne-Hardy,  had  agreed  to  join  me.  Only  three  years  had 
elapsed  since  my  first  visit  to  Newfoundland,  but  on  reaching 
my  old  ground  of  Terra  Nova  Lake  I  found  evidences  of  a  great 
change.  In  1903  the  influx  of  '  sports '  had  been  insignificant ; 
in  1906  it  had  increased,  though  even  then  it  had  not  attained 
to  anything  like  its  present  magnitude.  The  '  opening  up  '  of 
Newfoundland  came  suddenly  and  swiftly,  and  was  aided  by  an 
enterprising  native  taxidermist,  who  had  then  begun  to  organise,  and 
I  believe  still  continues  to  organise,  little  armies  of  death-dealers 
from  the  United  States,  at  two  hundred  dollars  a  head,  all  found ! 

On  my  former  visit,  when  I  travelled  up  the  Terra  Nova  Lake 
I  had  had  the  country  to  myself,  but  in  August  1906,  while  camped 
with  my  mother  on  Woody  Island  by  the  Narrows,  which  form  the 
highroad  to  the  interior,  I  saw,  with  regretful  yet  not  altogether 
selfish  eyes,  five  parties  of  '  sports  '  pass  away  into  my  old  hunting- 
ground. 

At  the  time  I  made  my  camp  upon  Woody  Island  I  had  not 
come  to  any  decision  as  to  where  I  should  hunt  in  September  ; 
whether  to  pay  a  second  visit  to  the  Terra  Nova  country,  with 
the  intention  of  penetrating  to  further  regions  than  I  had  hitherto 
reached,  or  to  try  my  luck  on  the  Gander  River,  which  was  new 
ground  to  me.  Hardy,  who  was  to  be  my  companion,  had  left 
the  choice  in  my  hands,  and  after  I  had  seen  five  boatloads  of 
these  boisterous  voyagers  hauling  away  out  of  sight  over  the  grey- 
green  lake,  the  trouble  of  making  up  my  mind  on  that  head  no 
longer  bothered  me  :  I  unhesitatingly  made  choice  of  the  Gander 
River. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  on  a  pouring  wet  morning,  September  4, 
Hardy  and  I  turned  out  of  the  train  at  Glenwood,  the  station  near 
the  Gander  Lake.  All  things  considered,  there  can  be  few  more 
dejected-looking  spots  in  the  world  than  Glenwood.  Its  few  thin- 
chested  wooden  houses  stand  dolefully  alongside  the  metals  ;  a 
lumber-mill  and  some  sheds  make  an  untidy  background  ;  the  earth 
is  covered  with  splinters  of  wood  and  sodden  with  sawdust ;  through 
the  valley,  which  is  spanned  by  a  trestle-bridge,  the  Gander  rolls 
in  quick  water  over  a  stony  bed.  The  romance  of  its  name, 
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Glenwood,  has  nothing  to  do  with  fact ;  even  the  beauty  of  the 
woods  is  absent,  for  fire  and  axe  have  devastated  them,  and  the 
place,  standing  exposed  to  the  winds,  is  both  bleak  and  cold. 

Presently  we  discovered  that  Jack  Wells  and  his  comrades,  Bob 
Saunders  and  Ned  Sweetapple,  having  arrived  the  previous  night, 
had  set  up  a  tent  on  the  lake-edge  to  await  our  coming.  More- 
over, the  men  had  *  packed  '  all  our  outfit  to  this  spot,  as  it  was 
close  to  the  wooden  wharf  from  which  the  steamer  owned  by  the 
Newfoundland  Timber  Company  starts.  Mr.  Crowe,  the  manager, 
had  kindly  given  us  permission  to  make  use  of  this  steamer.  Owing 
however  to  the  arrival  of  a  large  consignment  of  logs  from  Gambo, 
and  a  consequent  pressure  of  work  upon  the  employees,  there  had 
been  some  delay  in  the  preparations  and  we  did  not  start  until 
eleven  o'clock.  Just  as  we  untied  from  the  wharf,  Reuben  Lewis, 
the  chief  of  the  Micmac  Indians,  appeared,  and  asked  us  to  take 
him  with  us  as  far  as  the  lake-head.  This  we  were  delighted  to  do, 
and  on  the  way  had  some  very  interesting  talk  with  him.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  nephew,  a  lad  of  ten  or  twelve,  and  had  come 
down  to  Glenwood  to  sell  deer-meat,  leaving  his  sister,  Soulis 
Ann,  in  a  teepee  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Lake. 

This  Reuben  Lewis  has  been  for  some  years  the  chief  of  the 
Newfoundland  Micmacs,  a  branch  of  the  Nova  Scotian  tribe.  He  is 
an  intelligent  man,  but  insignificant  looking  in  person,  and  has  at 
one  time  been  severely  mauled  by  a  bear.  His  people  have  parcelled 
out  the  Newfoundland  interior  into  hunting-grounds  for  themselves. 
Thus,  Joe  Jeddore  hunts  Middle  Ridge ;  Stephen  Bernard  the  Mount 
Sylvester  district ;  Reuben  Lewis,  Kagudek ;  and  so  on.  During  the 
spring  and  summer  they  are  to  be  found  more  or  less  regularly  in 
the  Conn  River  settlement  on  the  south  coast.  In  August  they 
travel  up  into  the  burnt  timber,  and  throughout  the  winter  each 
man  patrols  his  trapping-ground.  They  number  in  all  some 
one  hundred  and  fifty  souls.  The  duties  of  Reuben  Lewis  appear, 
for  the  most  part,  to  be  those  of  an  arbitrator,  and  should  any 
dispute  arise,  he  gives  judgment  upon  it,  and  that  judgment  is 
accepted  and  takes  full  effect. 

The  Indians  do  not  greatly  incommode  the  hunter  who  wants 
to  shoot  good  heads,  as  up  to  very  recent  years  they  have  not  been 
in  the  habit  of  shooting  for  any  object  but  that  of  procuring  meat. 
But  the  good  prices  that  are  now  offered  for  trophies  will,  I  fear, 
spell  the  death-warrant  of  many  a  fine  stag.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Indian,  unlike  the  sportsman  with  a  licence  limit  of  three 
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heads,  does  not  consider  himself  bound  by  the  game  laws  of  the 
country,  but  shoots  as  many  as  he  likes.  The  unfortunate  result 
of  this,  in  the  long  run,  need  not  be  pointed  out. 

A  good  deal  of  nonsense  is  talked  in  connexion  with  this  subject 
as  to  the  inherent  right  of  the  Indian  to  shoot  deer  without  being 
bound  by  any  game-law  limitations,  as  are  sportsmen  who  come 
for  pleasure,  or  settlers  who  hunt  for  meat.  But  the  game  laws  are 
framed  in  the  interests  of  future  generations,  and,  if  impartially 
enforced,  would  actually  tend  more  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Indians  than  of  any  other  class  of  people. 

The  policy  of  many  of  those  who  make  the  game  laws  in  our 
Colonies,  in  America,  or  indeed  all  the  world  over,  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  extraordinarily  short-sighted.  Take  New- 
foundland as  an  example.  The  number  of  caribou  allowed  under 
the  licence  to  each  sportsman  is  three  ;  to  each  settler  five  deer  in 
every  year  ;  but  this  law  imposes  small  restriction  on  the  settlers 
in  the  country,  and  practically  none  upon  the  Indians,  who  act 
as  if  it  did  not  exist.  As  to  the  settlers,  when  a  man  has  shot  his 
own  five  he  goes  on  to  shoot  for  his  friends,  and  if  either  Indian  or 
settler  sees  a  stag  with  a  fine  head  he  shoots  it  for  its  horns,  not 
to  keep  but  to  sell. 

The  only  possible  way  even  to  partially  stop  this  wholesale 
slaughter  would  be  to  forbid  the  private  sale  or  exposure  for  sale 
in  shops  of  trophies.  This  should  be  the  first  aim  of  any  code 
of  game  laws,  the  more  especially  as  the  demand  for  trophies  is 
becoming  greater  and  greater  every  year.  It  may  be  asked,  who 
buys  them  ?  Generally  well-off  and  unsuccessful  hunters,  who 
seek  to  cover  their  failure  in  this  pitiful  manner.  To  such  men 
a  law  rendering  it  impossible  for  them  to  purchase  trophies  would 
not  be  a  hardship,  even  were  they  deserving  of  any  consideration — 
which  they  are  not.  Nor  would  it  bear  hardly  upon  the  settler 
or  the  Indian,  for  little  enough  of  the  ultimate  price  falls  to  their 
share  :  the  bulk  goes  to  fill  the  capacious  pockets  of  the  middlemen 
taxidermists,  and  until  these  facts  are  taken  into  account  by  the 
f  ramers  of  game  laws  there  will  be  no  real  game  protection. 

How  can  there  be,  when  every  stag  with  a  good  head  is  shot 
down  ?  It  will  be  contended  that  this  is  precisely  what  the  sports- 
man does.  True,  but  the  number  he  can  kill  is  closely  limited, 
and  he  shoots  according  to  certain  rules — the  rules  of  the  game. 
He  is  the  man  who  brings  not  only  money  into  the  country  but 
knowledge,  and  also  a  very  real,  if  to  some  extent  a  selfish,  interest 
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in  the  maintenance  of  wild  animal  life.  Yet  it  is  practically 
always  against  him  that  modern  game  laws  are  directed,  instead  of 
against  the  pot-hunter.  The  latter  is  the  man  whose  works  live 
after  him.  He  has  already  devastated  more  than  one  country. 
Antlers  and  hide  mean  so  much  money  to  him,  no  more  ;  the  extinc- 
tion of  a  species  is  no  cause  of  regret  to  him — his  concern  lies 
solely  with  the  dollars.  But  he  has  a  vote,  and  so  the  politicians 
pamper  him. 

The  game  laws  of  Newfoundland  are  sounder  than  those  of  any 
country  I  have  visited.  They  do  not  permit  the  guides  to  shoot 
when  accompanying  a  sportsman,  though  of  course  at  other  times 
each  guide  has  his  right,  as  a  citizen,  to  kill  five  deer.  This  is 
an  excellent  regulation,  for  when  the  sportsman  has  shot  his  three 
heads  he  can  kill  no  more,  and  may  as  well  leave  the  country.  In 
other  circumstances  he  might  buy  from  his  men  their  right  to  shoot 
the  five  each  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  a  certain  number  of 
sportsmen  would  undoubtedly  do  so — an  evasion  of  the  law  which 
could  only  lead  to  bad  results.  If  Newfoundland  would  but  add 
an  absolute  prohibition,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  of  the  sale  or 
exposure  for  sale  of  the  trophy  of  any  indigenous  wild  animal,  her 
game  laws  would  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  one  can  expect  such  laws 
to  be.  Perhaps,  however,  they  might  be  altered  in  one  other 
point.  A  10L  licence  permits  the  foreigner  or  visiting  sportsman 
to  shoot  three  stags.  This  places  the  person  who  goes  up  to  Howley 
and  in  two  days  shoots  that  number  of  prickets  as  the  deer  cross 
the  line  on  their  migration  on  the  same  footing  with  the  man  who 
spends  six  weeks  in  the  interior  looking  for  three  fine  heads.  If  the 
rule  were  a  stag  for  every  week  spent  hunting,  the  law  would  be 
more  just  and  fewer  stags  be  unworthily  slain.  Incidentally  the 
country  would  benefit,  as  the  hunter  who  goes  into  the  interior 
spends,  say,  100?.  as  against  the  ten-pound  note  of  the  railway 
sportsman. 

To  return  to  our  start  in  the  steamer  from  Glenwood.  After 
proceeding  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  down  the  lake  we  put  in 
to  land  and  take  up  a  load  of  fuel,  which  did  not  occupy  many 
minutes,  we  and  our  men  working  with  the  steamer-crew.  Only 
the  Indian  chief  held  himself  aloof.  As  the  wood  was  brought 
aboard,  it  was  stowed  below  by  one  of  the  Timber  Company's  men, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  loading  a  log  was  thrown  down  which  struck 
this  poor  fellow  on  the  head.  As  the  log  was  a  heavy  one,  the  least 
we  expected  was  to  find  that  he  had  got  a  nasty  knock-out  blow, 
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but  to  everyone's  surprise,  after  a  dazed  moment  and  a  little 
King's  English,  he  began  to  work  again. 

The  Gander  Lake  is  a  fine  stretch  of  water,  wooded  to  its  borders 
and  shaped  something  like  a  star-fish,  of  which  one  great  arm  runs 
up  towards  Benton.  We  left  this  to  the  south-east,  and  about 
three  o'clock  disembarked  at  the  lakehead.  We  brought  off  the 
canoes  and  the  outfit,  and  loaded  for  our  start  up  the  river,  only 
waiting  to  make  a  fire  for  a  cup  of  tea  before  setting  out  to  take 
advantage  of  the  small  amount  of  daylight  left.  While  the  men 
were  busy,  Hardy  and  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Indian  teepee.  We 
photographed  Reuben  and  the  teepee ;  then,  being  introduced  to 
Soulis  Ann,  we  begged  for  the  honour  of  taking  her  likeness  also. 
She  was  by  no  means  unwilling,  but,  alas !  insisted  on  arraying 
herself  in  a  black  tight- waisted  store-dress,  which,  had  she  but 
known  it,  was  far  from  an  improvement  upon  her  more 
picturesque  every-day  attire. 

We  promised  the  Indians  copies  of  the  photos,  and  entertained 
them  at  a  meal  of  bread,  cheese,  and  tea,  after  which  we  bade  them 
good-bye,  and  distributing  ourselves  in  the  canoes,  one  19-foot  and 
two  16-foot,  we  paddled  away. 

For  the  next  five  days  we  rowed  against  a  very  heavy  stream, 
for  in  the  September  of  1906  the  river  was  at  least  a  couple  of  feet 
higher  than  is  usual  at  that  season.  There  were  two  or  three  small 
rapids,  but  nothing  to  give  us  much  trouble,  until  we  reached 
Rolling  Falls,  where  a  portage  became  necessary.  Here,  in  the 
soft  sand,  we  found  the  trail  of  a  party  of  four  hunters  who  had 
left  Glenwood  the  previous  week.  Their  presence  ahead  of  course 
destroyed  our  chance  of  seeing  many  deer,  as  by  the  tracks  it  seemed 
that  two  of  the  party  always  walked  along  the  bank,  and  even 
days'  old  footsteps  serve  to  turn  any  deer  that  cross  them.  Indeed, 
for  many  days  we  saw  but  one  caribou,  a  doe,  which  appeared  as 
we  were  passing  the  shores  of  Birchy  Island. 

Bob  Saunders  alone  of  our  party  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
Gander.  He  told  us  that  on  his  previous  trips  up  the  river  stags 
were  almost  always  to  be  found,  their  haunts  being  on  the  sandy 
shores  and  on  the  sand  banks  in  the  river-bed.  But  now,  owing 
to  the  height  of  the  water,  there  was  no  sand  to  be  seen  anywhere, 
and  our  only  chance  lay  in  coming  upon  a  stag  actually  crossing  the 
stream.  The  volume  of  water  drew  from  Saunders  one  of  his 
characteristic  remarks  :  '  If  this  is  the  tail  of  the  Gander,  I  wonder 
what  it'll  be  like  when  we  comes  to  the  beel  of  he  ! ' 
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He  was  a  cheery  old  fellow,  never  disheartened  and  full  of 
quaint  talk.  His  system  of  therapeutics  was  queer  and  simple, 
but  perhaps  not  to  be  recommended  for  general  use.  For  instance, 
as  a  boy,  when  not  feeling  very  well  he  was,  he  told  us,  in  the  habit 
of  dosing  himself  with  gunpowder.  When  gently  admonished, 
he  assured  those  in  authority  that  they  were  quite  mistaken  as  to 
the  possibly  dangerous  results,  as  it  would  make  him  well  very 
quickly.  This  may  have  been  so.  At  least  he  did  not  die. 

After  some  three  days  spent  in  struggling  against  the  fast  dark 
current,  we  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Cooper's  Brook,  where 
we  found  another  Indian  teepee — this  time  empty — and  a  little 
further  up  a  birchbark  letter  in  a  cleft  stick,  from  one  Nicolas 
Jeddore,  a  Micmac,  stating  to  whomsoever  it  might  concern  that 
he  came  from  Conn  River,  and  having  travelled  east  to  Child's 
Pond  and  Baby  Lake  was  now  on  his  way  back  to  Conn  River 
again.  The  Indians  often  leave  such  letters,  set  up  in  prominent 
positions,  for  the  information  of  their  friends  and  comrades. 

Up  to  this  time  we  had  seen  no  open  country,  the  woods  growing 
thickly  to  the  very  water's  edge  ;  but,  as  we  approached  Mig well's 
Brook,  the  banks  began  to  show  signs  of  change.  At  the  outlet  to 
the  Brook  we  caught  three  good  ounaniche,  the  only  fish  we  caught 
on  the  whole  trip. 

After  this  followed  a  period  of  rather  dull  toil.  The  American 
party  was  still  ahead  of  us,  and  at  the  most  likely  spots  for  game 
on  the  bank  we  were  sure  to  find  the  inevitable  and  irritating  traces 
of  their  boots.  Sometimes  the  track  of  a  stag  was  near  by,  but  the 
signs  showed  that  in  most  cases  the  deer  had  turned  back  into 
the  woods.  Reuben  Lewis  had  told  us  of  a  spot  which  he  said  was 
one  of  the  best  crossing-places  for  caribou  on  the  river,  or,  in  fact, 
in  the  island.  This  place  was  Serpentine  Hill,  a  cliff  some  two  or 
three  hundred  feet  high,  bare  of  trees  and  covered  with  asbestos. 
From  MigwelPs  Brook  we  had  to  work  up-river  by  wading  ;  at  noon 
we  grounded  our  canoes  under  the  cliff,  and  leaving  Ned  Sweetapple 
to  prepare  a  meal  the  rest  of  us  climbed  the  peak  to  have  a  look  round. 

The  prospect  was  most  satisfactory.  We  were  clearly  at  last 
in  good  deer  country.  We  could  see  for  four  or  five  miles,  and  the 
low  woods  were  broken  by  outcrops  of  hard  mossy  barrens,  such 
as  the  caribou  love  to  haunt.  That  was  on  the  north  of  the  Gander. 
On  the  south  the  country  was  still  more  open,  stretching  away  for 
thirty  miles  to  the  rocky  wall  of  Middle  Ridge. 

In  the  afternoon  Hardy  and   Bob  Saunders  took  the  south 
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bank,  while  I,  with  Jack  Wells,  hunted  the  line  of  ridges  to  the  north. 
We  saw  seventeen  deer,  but  not  one  warrantable  stag  until  we 
were  back  in  camp.  It  was  growing  dark  when,  about  six  hundred 
yards  up-stream,  a  beautiful  stag  appeared,  and,  accompanied  by  two 
does,  began  to  cross  the  river.  I  seized  my  rifle,  and,  getting  under 
cover  of  a  line  of  rocks,  commenced  running  towards  the  stag,  but 
before  I  had  got  far  I  slipped  among  the  wet  stones  and  came 
heavily  down  upon  my  knee-cap.  When  I  was  able  to  hobble 
along  again,  the  stag  had  vanished.  It  is  of  course  always  the 
stag  which  escapes  that  carries  the  finest  antlers.  Hunting  would 
not  be  the  grand  sport  it  is  were  this  not  a  fixed  idea  in  every 
hunter's  mind  !  The  light  and  distance  made  it  hard  to  judge 
of  this  stag  at  all  accurately,  but  I  managed  one  good  look  with 
the  telescope,  and  I  was  certain  that  he  had  an  excellent  and 
rather  curiously  shaped  pair  of  bays. 

It  is  this  fact  of  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  stag  which  makes 
September  hunting  rather  more  difficult,  and  certainly  more 
interesting.  As  the  animals  emerge  from  the  thickets,  or  as  one 
catches  sight  of  them  through  the  trees,  it  needs  instant  decision 
as  to  whether  the  head  is  what  you  want  to  shoot,  and,  after, 
quick  shooting.  Caribou  heads  are  not  easily  judged,  as  they 
look  very  different  from  different  points  of  view.  To  be  misled 
into  shooting  a  poor  head  in  error  is  one  of  those  mistakes  for 
which  a  man  can  never  quite  forgive  himself. 

As  an  instance  of  the  deceptive  impression  one  may  gain,  I 
remember  a  stag  which  I  disturbed  from  a  '  droke  '  of  spruces,  and 
which  I  thought  showed  the  best  horns,  and  with  the  greatest  width 
between  them,  that  I  had  ever  come  across.  I  fired  at  once,  before 
the  stag  disappeared,  but  coming  to  the  trail  found  no  trace  of 
blood,  even  after  following  for  some  distance.  I  was  certain  that 
I  had  badly  missed  the  chance  of  a  lifetime.  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  the  antlers  carried  at  least  forty  points,  and  measured  forty 
inches  from  tip  to  tip  inside  the  tops — a  very  head  of  heads  ! 
Following  the  tracks  for  another  two  hundred  yards,  in  the  wild 
hope  that  the  stag  might  stop  and  look  back,  I  came  upon  him 
lying  quite  dead  in  a  little  marshy  hollow.  The  stag,  it  is  true, 
was  an  enormous  animal  as  to  his  body,  but  he  was  old,  and  the 
horns  were  not  what  once  they  had  been.  They  numbered,  indeed, 
but  twenty-five  points,  while  the  span  was  thirty-seven  inches — a 
warrantable,  and  rather  curious  head,  but  no  more.  Yet  if 
that  stag  had  happened  to  get  away,  my  imagination  would 
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always  have  given  it  forty  points,  and  an  undying  regret.  Undying 
regret  is  hardly  too  strong  an  expression.  In  my  own  small  ex- 
perience I  have  found  that  the  only  cure  for  such  a  loss  is  to  obtain 
an  indubitably  better  head.  That,  occasionally,  more  or  less 
removes  the  sting.  This  confession  may  leave  the  hunter  open  to 
the  charge  of  lacking  the  sense  of  proportion.  To  miss  or  to  kill  any 
single  animal  is,  after  all,  a  small  matter.  The  hunter  recognises 
this  fact  in  the  abstract,  yet  the  keener  he  is  and  the  greater  his 
experience,  the  more  strongly  he  realises  that  no  game  is  worth 
playing  into  which  a  man's  whole  heart  does  not  enter. 

Hardy  on  that  day  saw  seven  deer,  but  nothing  worth  shooting. 
During  the  next  fourteen  days  we  both  learnt  a  very  fair  amount 
about  September  hunting,  but  neither  of  us  fired  at  a  stag.  The 
few  we  gained  sight  of  were  young  animals,  and  not  such  as  we 
wanted.  During  this  time  we  went  up-river  and  visited  the 
Americans,  who  had  secured  four  stags,  none  of  them  remarkable. 

Just  before  arriving  at  Burnt  Hill,  near  the '  beel  of  the  Gander,' 
in  Bob's  phrase,  we  began  to  pass  through  forests  that  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  which  the  Indians  find  black  bear.  To 
go  further  was  useless,  so  we  determined  to  hunt  in  the  beautiful 
country  that  we  had  seen  between  Little  Gull  River  and  MigwelPs 
Brook.  To  this  we  accordingly  returned. 

One  evening  at  this  time,  as  we  sat  by  our  fire,  which  we  had 
made  on  the  bank  of  the  river  near  Serpentine  Hill,  we  detected 
an  odour  which  was  certainly  more  curious  than  pleasant,  and 
which  we  at  first  attributed  to  our  sealskin  boots  that  had  not  been 
adequately  cured.  But  after  the  offending  boots  had  been  removed 
beyond  the  sphere  of  our  senses,  the  smell  remained  in  its  original 
force  and  seemed  to  come  from  the  back  of  the  camp.  A  short 
exploration  in  that  quarter  showed  us  good  reason  for  it.  An 
Indian  had  camped  there  some  time  in  the  previous  winter.  We 
found  his  blanket,  rotted  with  wet,  his  cup  and  his  knife,  and  the 
bones  of  a  deer.  Of  the  Indian  himself  no  sign  remained.  He  may 
have  deserted  his  camp  all  standing,  though  such  an  act  would 
have  been  at  variance  with  the  characteristics  of  his  race ;  for  an 
Indian  will  walk  any  distance  to  recover  his  goods  and  chattels. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the  man  died  in  the  camp  and 
that  this  kinsmen  had  removed  his  body  for  burial,  leaving  his 
belongings  in  the  place  of  death,  which  with  many  tribes  is  held  to 
be  accursed.  Or  he  may  have  fallen  a  victim  to  some  accident 
while  hunting,  and  crept  away  to  the  nearest  thicket  to  die  in  its 
shelter.  However,  all  this  is  mere  conjecture,  and  only  one  fact  is 
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certain — that  anything  more  lonesome  than  that  deserted  camp 
with  its  few  poor  rotting  or  rusty  implements  beside  the  ashes 
of  the  camp-fire  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 

We  had  now  been  nineteen  days  without  firing  a  shot,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  stag  which  crossed  the  river  by  Serpentine 
Hill,  without  seeing  a  really  fine  specimen,  so  it  became  necessary 
to  hold  a  council  of  war,  We  decided  to  split  into  two  parties, 
Jack  and  I  going  into  camp  near  Little  Gull  River,  while  Hardy 
and  the  two  other  men  'guarded  the  higher  passes  of  the 
stream.' 

When  we  had  packed  Jack's  outfit  and  mine  into  the  small 
canoe,  I  sent  the  former  to  paddle  down,  while  I  started  to  walk 
along  the  bank  of  the  river.  Hardy  accompanied  me  for  a  part  of 
the  way,  and  we  had  hardly  turned  the  first  bend  when  I  went  over 
the  bank  to  examine  a  deer-road  that  showed  some  good  tracks. 
As  I  returned  I  heard  Jack  whistle  softly.  He  was  in  mid-stream, 
pointing  down-river,  and  there,  just  beyond  the  bend  and  hidden 
from  Hardy  by  an  outcrop  of  boulders,  a  large  stag  was  in  the  act 
of  entering  the  water  from  the  further  side  of  the  river.  The  instant 
he  knew  that  I,  too,  had  seen  the  stag,  Jack  paddled  into  cover. 
Hardy,  also  catching  sight  of  the  stag,  crouched  among  the  rocks. 

The  stag  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  bank.  Hardy  looked 
round,  and  I,  knowing  the  head  was  a  fine  one,  was  glad  to  see  him 
raise  his  rifle  for  what  was  a  longish  shot,  a  little  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty  yards.  The  first  bullet  hit,  and  at  the  second  the 
stag  rushed  forward  into  the  river  hock-high,  splashing  the  water 
over  his  back  in  a  grand  rush,  and  within  fifty  yards  fell  dead. 

Jack  now  shot  out  into  view,  waving  his  paddle,  and  we  ran 
down  the  bank  until  we  were  opposite  the  spot  where  the  dead 
animal  lay.  Then  Hardy,  eager  to  examine  the  horns  of  his  first 
caribou,  without  waiting  for  the  canoe,  waded  into  the  stream, 
which  here  was  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  across.  There 
was  no  mistake  at  all  about  the  horns  of  the  stag,  which  carried 
a  most  beautiful  pal  ma  ted  head  of  thirty- three  points.  Indeed, 
but  for  the  fact  that  one  brow  antler  was  represented  by  a  spike, 
the  head  would  lose  little  by  comparison  with  the  best. 

We  now  hoped  that  the  luck  had  at  last  turned,  for  we  had 
begun  to  fear  we  might  be  obliged  to  finish  the  season  empty- 
handed,  as  neither  of  us  wished  to  kill  the  poorly  grown  heads 
which  we  had  hitherto  seen.  That  year  of  1906  was  a  less  than 
average  good  year  for  horns  in  Newfoundland.  Occasional  bad 
seasons  are  no  doubt  the  result  of  a  severe  and  late  spring,  during 
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which  the  lack  of  proper  food  affects  the  horn  growth  in  its  early 
stages.  Thus  1904  and  1905  were  very  lean  years,  and  1906  not 
much  better  ;  but  in  1907,  and  more  especially  in  1908,  the  milder 
weather  caused  the  stags  to  grow  magnificent  antlers. 

After  this  Jack  and  I  went  on  our  way,  and  finally  set  up  our 
camp  about  half  a  mile  above  Little  Gull  Kiver.  We  chose  a  spot 
peculiarly  suited  for  September  hunting,  putting  up  our  lean-to 
in  a  little  thicket  on  a  promontory,  from  which  we  had  a  view  of 
the  river-bed  both  east  and  west.  On  the  further  bank  a  con- 
tinuous wood  of  spruce  and  birch  extended  for  miles,  while  behind 
us  lay  great  expanses  of  young  timber  interspersed  with  marshes 
and  barrens.  Out  of  the  birch  wood  opposite  several  deer-roads 
descended  to  the  water's  edge,  among  them  some  veritable  high- 
ways, but  as  there  was  no  sign  of  migration,  only  the  few  stags 
that  had  summered  in  the  vicinity  were  travelling  them. 

The  same  night,  as  we  were  lighting  our  fires,  a  young  stag  of 
about  twenty  points  walked  quietly  out  of  the  birches  and  began 
to  cross  the  river,  but  in  mid-stream  caught  the  wind  of  our  fire 
and  at  once  turned  and  rushed  back  into  the  woods.  On  the 
following  morning  we  were  up  at  dawn  and  hunted  all  day  in 
the  direction  of  Ked  Indian  Lake,  but  our  eyes  were  gladdened  by 
nothing  more  exciting  than  the  sight  of  a  couple  of  does.  About 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  climbed  up  a  high  hummocky 
barren,  surrounded  by  thick  woods,  and  sat  in  the  warm  sunshine 
smoking  our  pipes  in,  it  must  be  owned,  a  very  depressed  state  of 
mind.  Our  eyes  ached  with  staring  through  the  glasses  at  every 
patch  of  grey  or  white  among  the  green,  yellow,  and  crimson  network 
made  by  the  woods  and  mosses. 

As  evening  began  to  fall  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  river 
by  our  camp  would  give  us  a  better  chance,  so  we  set  out  on  our 
return,  and,  contrary  to  our  custom,  conversed  as  we  walked. 
Jack  was  in  the  lowest  of  low  spirits,  and  suggested  gloomily  that 
the  stags  had  all  '  gone  on  the  Labrador  ' !  This  keen  fellow's  one 
fault  is  that  he  grows  dejected  unless  he  is  constantly  seeing  game. 
I  tried  to  comfort  him  by  saying  that  our  luck  would  probably  come 
as  Hardy's  had,  but  he  only  shook  his  head.  We  walked  on  in 
silence,  following  a  deer-path  that  wound  over  the  sandy  ridge  and 
in  and  out  of  the  little  groups  of  spruces  and  junipers.  Then  Jack 

began,  '  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Hardy '  But  he  got  no  further,  for 

there  was  a  crash  in  the  thicket  below  us,  and  a  large  yellow  stag 
dashed  out  of  it.  We  were  at  the  moment  high  above  him,  upon 
the  slope  of  a  barren.  From  that  angle  his  horns  seemed  very 
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widespread,  palmated  and  heavy  in  beam,  and  curiously  like  those 
of  a  certain  type  of  Norwegian  elk. 

Feeling  pretty  sure  the  head  was  such  a  one  as  I  wanted,  I  fired 
just  as  the  stag  disappeared  among  the  trees.  It  was  a  snap  shot, 
and  I  was  sure  I  had  missed  him.  I  said  as  much  to  Jack  as  we 
ran  forward,  and  he  agreed.  We  pushed  through  the  '  droke  '  of 
trees  after  him,  and,  emerging  from  them,  we  saw  a  deep  valley 
full  of  spruces  and  flanked  by  a  low  hillside,  but  nowhere  a  trace 
of  the  deer.  Then  a  stick  cracked,  and  the  stag  burst  out  of  the 
spruce-growth  on  the  opposing  ridge  nearly  four  hundred  yards 
away.  I  managed  to  fire  three  shots  before  he  reached  cover  again. 
'  Under  him,  Mr.  Prichard  !  Under  him,  sir  !  '  said  Jack ;  but 
this  time  I  did  not  think  so,  for  I  imagined  the  caribou  had  flinched. 
And  so  it  turned  out,  for  presently  we  came  upon  blood  splashed 
on  the  trees  and  mosses.  Another  hundred  yards  was  covered  with 
much  caution  ;  then  we  saw  there  was  no  more  need  of  caution, 
for  at  the  foot  of  a  little  hummock  the  stag  was  lying  quite  dead, 
with  three  shots  in  him,  while  the  fourth  had  hit  his  horn.  As  I 
had  taken  the  one  hundred  yards  sight,  both  the  white  and  black 
of  it,  the  fact  that  I  had  found  the  range  was  one  of  the  luckiest 
of  chances.  The  head,  too,  pleased  me  very  much,  for  though  not 
a  handsome  one,  as  the  stag  was  past  his  prime,  its  curious  shape 
and  its  weight  made  it  remarkable.  Above  all,  both  of  us  felt  that 
the  long  run  of  blank  days  was  at  last  broken. 

While  we  were  skinning  out  the  head  and  cutting  up  the  meat 
a  heavy  cloud  spread  over  the  sky,  and  a  cold  and  rainy  wind  blew 
up  through  the  trees.  Evidently  we  were  in  for  a  thunder-shower, 
and  such  are  often  particularly  severe  in  Newfoundland.  We  there- 
fore hurried  the  work  and  were  soon  on  our  way  to  camp.  I  was 
leading,  but  I  found  myself,  every  now  and  then,  looking  back  with 
deep  satisfaction  at  the  head  and  horns  that  Jack  was  carrying  on 
his  shoulders.  We  arrived  just  as  the  storm  burst.  In  descriptions, 
storms  almost  always  break  with  '  a  rattle  and  a  roar.'  In  this 
case  it  actually  did  so.  First  came  a  blast  of  wind,  tearing  off 
branches  and  uprooting  dead  trees  ;  the  blast  was  followed  by 
deluges  of  rain  and  hail.  We  hurried  in  beneath  our  lean-to  and 
tried  to  start  a  fire,  but  the  attempt  was  useless.  In  the  event,  our 
failure  proved  fortunate,  for,  believing  that  the  fury  of  the  storm 
and  the  stinging  of  the  hailstones  would  probably  move  any  stag 
that  happened  to  be  in  an  exposed  situation,  I  left  Jack  struggling 
with  the  match-box,  and  walked  out  to  the  edge  of  the  thicket  with 
my  rifle. 
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The  hailstones  were  pelting  into  the  river  like  bullets,  beating 
up  little  spurts  of  water,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  see  more  than 
a  few  yards.  At  length,  by  degrees,  the  hail  ceased,  or  rather 
turned  to  a  soft  rain,  and  the  long  vista  of  the  river  came  into  view. 
One  glance  down  that  vista  was  enough,  for  there  in  the  middle 
distance,  about  three  hundred  yards  away,  a  big  stag  was  just 
crossing.  I  have  seen  many  caribou,  but  none  in  so  beautiful  an 
environment.  The  water  did  not  reach  beyond  his  hocks,  and  he 
was  splashing  through  it  at  a  stately  walk.  Against  the  almost 
absolutely  black  background  of  the  dark  water  and  dripping  woods 
his  huge  white  mane  showed  up  splendidly,  and  splendidly  the 
shadowy  form  of  his  mighty  antlers. 

He  was  coming  from  the  further  bank  to  my  side  of  the  river. 
I  crept  forward,  keeping  as  much  in  cover  as  I  could,  but,  finding 
the  weed-grown,  water- worn  rocks  too  slippery,  I  lay  down  behind 
a  boulder  and  got  my  focus  with  the  glass.  The  stag  was  still  in 
the  river,  but  now  rapidly  nearing  the  bank.  As  soon  as  I  had 
him  in  the  field  of  vision  I  was  sure  that  I  had  seen  the  stag  before. 
The  formation  of  the  bays  was  very  distinctive,  as  were  the  hooked 
points  on  the  tops.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  same  stag  I  had  been 
pursuing  when  I  fell,  a  fortnight  earlier.  I  could  have  shot  at  him 
in  the  water,  and  it  would  have  been  quite  a  fair  shot,  as  he  had 
by  then  reached  the  shallows,  but  there  is  a  law  in  Newfoundland 
against  the  shooting  of  deer  in  the  water.  It  is,  moreover,  an 
excellent  law,  as  it  prevents  the  killing  of  caribou  when  swimming 
across  the  great  lakes,  for  at  such  times  they  could  easily  be  over- 
taken by  canoes,  and  their  backs  broken  by  axe,  even  if  they  are 
not  shot  at  close  range,  for  the  caribou  is  a  good  swimmer  and  will 
readily  cross  a  lake  four  or  five  miles  broad.  When  swimming 
they  show  the  whole  of  the  back,  and  the  little  scut-like  tail  sticks 
up  straight.  Their  extraordinary  buoyancy  is  said  to  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  hairs  of  their  coats  are  hollow ;  at  any  rate,  it 
is  the  material  that  is  now  beginning  to  be  used  for  stuffing  life- 
belts. However,  although  the  law  against  shooting  caribou  in 
the  water  can  hardly  apply  to  a  stag  walking  through  shallows 
that  barely  cover  his  hoofs,  yet  it  is  well  to  pay  respect  to  a  law  in 
letter  as  in  spirit. 

I  waited  till  the  stag  had  nearly  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  bank, 
and  in  consequence  I  very  nearly  lost  him,  for  he  took  the  crest 
with  a  rush  ;  but  just  as  he  topped  it  a  bullet  brought  him  down. 
He  made  a  dash  to  re-cross,  but  fell  dead  upon  a  little  island  of 
coarse  grass.  Jack  immediately  appeared  in  strong  excitement, 
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calling  out  that  he  had  heard  the  fall  of  the  deer.  Our  canoe  was 
quickly  launched,  and  we  were  soon  beside  its  body.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  was  the  same  animal  that  I  had  seen  a  fortnight 
earlier  ;  there  was  no  mistaking  the  long,  even  bays.  Besides,  the 
spot  where  I  killed  it  was  scarcely  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the 
place  where  I  had  first  seen  it.  The  bays  measured  13J  inches  in 
length  of  palmation. 

After  gralloching  the  stag  we  left  it  otherwise  untouched  in 
order  to  photograph  it  on  the  morrow,  and  returned  to  camp, 
where  we  spent  one  of  the  cheeriest  evenings  I  can  remember,  in 
spite  of  the  dismal  weather,  the  wet  ground,  and  the  sputtering  fire. 

It  was  while  we  were  at  this  camp  that  an  Indian  appeared, 
travelling  down  the  bank  of  the  river  from  the  west.  After  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  he  went  on  his  way,  only,  however,  to  return 
again,  this  time  carrying  a  caribou  head  of  thirty-one  points,  which 
he  said  he  had  killed  earlier  in  the  year  and  hidden  in  a  bush  near 
by.  He  wished  of  course  to  sell  me  the  horns,  offering  them  for 
five  dollars,  and  he  did  not  at  all  understand  my  refusal  to  buy 
them  at  that,  or  any  other,  price. 

'  But,'  he  said,  '  have  you  not  come  here  into  the  middle  of 
Newfoundland  to  shoot  stags  ?  '  I  tried  to  make  him  understand 
that  that  was  precisely  why  I  would  not  buy,  as  the  horns  of  a 
stag  which  he  had  shot  were  of  no  value  to  me.  The  young  Indian 
was  silent  for  a  time.  '  Still,'  said  he  at  last,  '  no  one  would  ever 
know  you  did  not  shoot  this  stag  yourself.'  I  pointed  out  that 
one  person,  at  any  rate,  would  know,  however  hard  I  tried  to 
deceive  him,  and  that  he  happened  to  be  a  person  of  some  import- 
ance to  me.  '  Your  guide  ?  '  suggested  the  Indian.  After  I  had 
explained  that  I  meant  myself,  he  stared  at  me  stolidly  for  a  minute, 
then  said  he  would  take  the  horns  to  Glenwood  and  sell  them  at  the 
railway  there.  He  wound  up  by  asking  me  if  I  had  shot  any  stags. 
My  stags  were  hidden  under  a  spruce  at  the  back  of  the  camp. 
I  showed  them  to  him,  and,  after  he  had  examined  them,  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  buy  any  of  them,  as  some  were  larger  than  the 
one  he  carried.  *  I  can  shoot  a  stag  whenever  I  want  one,'  he 
answered,  rather  gruffly.  At  last,  by  way  of  changing  the  con- 
versation, I  invited  him  to  have  a  cup  of  tea.  But  he  refused, 
slinging  the  horns  on  his  shoulders  and  repeating  that  he  could 
dispose  of  them  at  Glenwood  ;  and  so,  with  a  surly  grunt,  walked 
oil  out  of  sight. 

We  remained  in  our  fortunate  camp  near  the  Little  Gull  River 
for  a  couple  more  days,  but  during  that  time  saw  nothing  save 
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one  small  stag.  On  the  third  day  Hardy  and  his  men  rejoined  us. 
They  had  met  with  no  luck,  and  we  all  agreed  that,  caribou  being 
so  few  and  far  between  by  the  river,  we  should  be  well  advised  to 
change  our  ground  to  the  height  of  land  in  the  direction  of  Red 
Indian  Lake. 

Red  Indian  Lake  is  a  large  sheet  of  water,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  island,  and  at  one  time  its  shores  used  to  be  visited  by  great 
numbers  of  caribou.  Of  recent  times,  however,  the  extension  of 
the  lumber  business  and  Lord  NorthclifEe's  timber-works  have 
driven  the  line  of  migration  further  to  the  west. 

In  the  previous  year  Mr.  F.  C.  Selous  had  travelled  in  far 
beyond  Red  Indian  Lake,  to  George  IV.'s  Pond,  a  region  only 
once  previously  visited  by  a  white  man,  and  had  told  me  of  the 
large  number  of  deer  which  he  had  seen  there.  As  the  crow  flies, 
or,  as  in  Newfoundland  one  might  say,  as  the  wild  goose  flies,  this 
big,  untouched  country  lay  about  a  hundred  miles  to  the  west, 
but  between  us  and  Red  Indian  Lake  spread  an  immense  expanse 
which,  up  to  that  time,  had  remained  almost,  if  not  quite,  untried. 
This  was  the  district  that  we  now  made  up  our  minds  to  travel  ; 
a  decision  the  more  easily  arrived  at  since  we  were  all  a  little  tired 
of  the  conditions  under  which  we  had  hunted  of  late,  the  endless 
watching  and  waiting,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  September  sport 
in  a  region  of  fairly  thick  woodland. 

Loaded  with  our  small  necessaries  we  set  out  early  and  walked 
steadily  all  day.  As  we  approached  the  height  of  land,  the  country 
changed  in  character  and  became  more  and  more  open.  Large 
marshes  spread  on  every  side,  only  broken  by  little  clumps  of 
timber.  Of  deer  we  saw  but  small  sign  ;  their  broad  roads  were, 
it  is  true,  cut  deep  in  the  face  of  the  marshes,  and  the  highways 
along  which  generations  of  caribou  had  wandered  wound  among 
the  trees,  but  hardly  a  recent  track  was  printed  upon  them.  The 
weather  was  exceedingly  warm,  the  black  flies  a  distinct  nuisance, 
and  very  obviously  the  autumn  migration  had  not  commenced. 
In  fact,  we  learned  afterwards  that  the  mass  of  caribou  did  not 
move  south  that  year  until  well  on  in  the  month  of  October,  a  fact 
doubtless  due  to  the  prolonged  fall  and  the  very  hot  weather. 

But  our  enthusiasm  was  to  receive  a  spur,  for  passing  through 
a  strip  of  thickly  growing  spruce,  first  one  and  then  another  of  our 
party  picked  up  cast  antlers  of  great  size  and  weight.  These  had 
probably  been  shed  during  many  and  various  seasons,  but,  even  so, 
the  very  fact  that  we  found  horns  of  such  strong  growth,  bearing 
from  twenty-one  to  twenty-four  points  each,  made  us  hopeful 
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of  meeting  in  the  flesh  the  giants  that  had  formerly  carried 
them. 

Towards  evening  we  made  our  camp  in  a  little  droke  of  spruces 
which  formed  a  landmark  for  several  miles  round,  and  the  next 
morning,  leaving  Sweetapple  to  his  work  in  the  camp,  Hardy  and 
Bob  and  Jack  and  I  set  out  in  different  directions.  By  evening, 
on  our  return,  we  had  sighted  thirty-two  does  and  one  stag  of  about 
twenty-five  points,  while  our  comrades  had  seen  thirteen  does  and 
a  single  poor  stag. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  time  we  spent  on  the  high 
ground,  though  exceedingly  enjoyable,  was  far  from  successful, 
only  five  stags  being  seen  during  our  whole  stay,  two  of  them  on 
our  way  back  to  the  river.  Hardy  spied  the  best  of  these,  and 
generously  insisted  that  I  should  go  after  it.  However,  I  was  only 
in  time  to  see  it  dash  away  while  I  was  still  at  some  distance,  but 
from  the  glimpse  I  had  of  its  horns  I  think  it  would  hardly  have 
been  worth  shooting. 

As  soon  as  we  reached  the  river  we  began  to  hunt  in  different 
directions,  and  on  the  third  day  Hardy  killed  a  pretty  head.  One 
afternoon,  having  left  our  men  in  camp,  Hardy  and  I  walked  to  the 
look-out  near  which  I  had  shot  my  first  stag.  It  was  a  very  hot 
afternoon  ;  the  woods  filled  with  a  summerlike  stillness.  We  were 
lying  half-asleep,  and  keeping  a  very  desultory  watch  upon  the 
country,  when,  along  a  little  bare  ridge  about  half  a  mile  away,  a 
big  stag  with  an  enormous  brow  antler  walked  into  view,  and  lay 
quietly  down  on  the  highest  part  of  the  hillock.  The  wind  was 
blowing  straight  from  the  stag  to  us,  and  soon  our  two  telescopes 
had  taken  stock  of  him  and  we  were  comparing  notes.  We  agreed 
that  he  was  worth  shooting.  Between  us  and  the  stag,  however, 
the  trees  grew  very  thickly,  and  the  hummock  on  which  he  was 
lying  was  one  of  many,  so  that  once  we  had  descended  from  the 
look-out  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  locate  him  had  it  not  been 
for  a  single  gaunt  pine,  long  since  dead,  which  towered  above  the 
level  of  the  forest  about  equally  distant  from  us  and  from  him, 
and  this,  we  hoped,  would  act  as  a  landmark.  Towards  it  we 
made  our  way,  but  the  woodland  was  so  dense  that  we  soon  lost 
sight  of  it,  and  so,  in  addition  to  the  caution  necessary  to  prevent 
the  noise  of  our  passage  reaching  and  alarming  the  stag,  we  could 
catch  sight  of  nothing  to  give  us  our  bearings,  until  I  imagined 
I  recognised  the  guiding  pine.  But  unluckily  I  was  mistaken  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  pine,  and  consequently  we  came  out  of  the 
timber  nearly  two  hundred  yards  too  far  to  the  west. 
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Even  then  no  harm  need  have  been  done,  as  the  wind  was  still 
in  our  favour,  but  on  coming  in  sight  of  the  spot  where  we  had 
seen  the  animal  we  found  him  gone,  his  tracks  proving  that  he  had 
walked  off  at  his  leisure  along  the  spine  of  the  ridge.  We  followed 
him  for  a  short  distance  until  the  timber  became  too  thick,  then, 
feeling  very  crestfallen — for  he  certainly  was  a  fine  stag — we  took 
our  way  back  to  the  camp.  Indeed,  as  I  thought  the  matter  over 
during  the  night,  the  desire  to  add  that  stag  to  my  collection 
became  so  keen  that  in  the  morning,  when  Hardy  proposed  to  hunt 
the  country  in  another  direction,  I  returned  to  the  look-out,  spent 
the  whole  day  on  it,  and — saw  nothing  at  all. 

But  I  would  not  give  up  my  determination,  for  I  had  an  idea 
that  the  chances  of  ultimately  securing  the  animal  were  fairly 
hopeful.  He  was  evidently  summering  in  the  thickets,  probably 
within  a  mile  radius  of  the  little  broken  barren  upon  which  he  had 
appeared.  To  attempt  to  follow  him  up  in  the  wood  was  useless. 
The  drought  had  made  the  floor  of  the  forest  like  a  sounding-board, 
and  so  closely  did  the  trees  grow  together  that  it  was  difficult  to  see 
a  dozen  yards  in  any  direction.  Yet,  sooner  or  later,  I  knew  the  big 
stag  must  show  himself  in  the  open,  as  he  certainly  had  not 
been  frightened.  My  only  fear  was  that  he  might  come  across  my 
tracks,  in  which  case  he  would  be  almost  sure  to  travel  away  from 
the  neighbourhood,  for  caribou  are  very  easily  alarmed  through  the 
sense  of  smell. 

A  second  day  spent  upon  the  look-out  produced  no  result, 
though  a  young  stag,  the  same,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  I  had  seen 
before  fording  the  river,  passed  within  sixty  yards.  On  the  third 
day,  after  again  spending  a  couple  of  hours  on  the  look-out,  Jack 
and  I  moved  across  to  a  lower  hillock,  some  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
to  the  east.  We  had  not  been  there  ten  minutes  before  Jack  saw 
something  stirring  in  the  woods,  and  a  moment  or  two  later  a  stag 
appeared,  feeding  slowly  along  at  the  foot  of  a  hummock  nearly  a 
mile  away.  He  was  gone  out  of  sight  before  we  could  focus  him  with 
the  telescope,  but  his  large  size  and  branching  antlers  led  me  to 
believe  that  he  was  the  very  animal  I  had  set  my  heart  on  finding. 

When  I  stalked  him  fortune  stood  my  friend,  for  we  came  upon 
his  tracks  before  we  again  saw  him,  and,  following  them  very 
cautiously  for  eighty  or  a  hundred  yards,  presently  got  a  view  of  the 
stag,  his  head  hidden  behind  a  bush.  When  he  raised  his  antlers 
above  the  thicket  I  rejoiced,  for  he  was  the  stag,  and  no  other. 
It  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  enormous  solid  brow,  but  I  now 
perceived  that  the  second  brow  was  represented  by  a  little  single 
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spike.  Still,  the  horns  were  so  wide  and  set  at  such  a  fine  angle 
that  I  felt  no  hesitation  about  killing  him.  I  shot  him  through 
the  heart,  at  about  sixty  yards,  and  he  sprang  forward  down  the 
hill  and  fell  dead  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

We  were  very  pleased  that  our  long  waiting  had  issued  in 
success,  for  to  hunt  a  stag  is  always  more  sport  than  to  hunt  stags, 
since  to  locate  and  track  a  particular  animal  affords  greater  scope 
for  plan  and  stratagem. 

The  season  was  by  this  time  drawing  to  a  close.  Hardy  had 
shot  two  stags  and  I  three,  but  as  the  Newfoundland  Government 
had  very  kindly  given  me  permission  to  shoot  extra  specimens  for 
natural  history  purposes,  I  intended  to  exercise  my  right  if  by 
luck  I  saw  a  very  good  stag,  but  not  otherwise.  Towards  the  end 
Hardy  and  I  hunted  together,  and  some  very  memorable,  though 
unsuccessful,  days  we  spent  up  and  down  the  whole  range  of  the 
Gander  country,  from  the  Burnt  Woods  to  Mig well's  Brook  and 
Rolling  Falls. 

We  were  returning  to  camp  one  day,  having  spent  a  part  of  the 
afternoon  within  a  few  yards  of  a  young  stag  which  Hardy  had 
photographed,  when  passing  round  the  edge  of  a  clump  of  trees 
I  started  at  close  quarters  a  fine  stag  with  a  heavy  pair  of  antlers. 
Hardy  had  left  me  a  few  moments  before  to  look  over  a  marsh ; 
therefore,  though  it  was  his  shot,  I  had  no  choice  but  to  fire 
at  once,  as  the  stag  was  evidently  about  to  dash  away.  I  put  up 
my  rifle  and  pulled  the  trigger,  with  the  result  of  a  misfire.  The 
stag  of  course  made  off  at  full  speed,  but  I  threw  out  the  bad 
cartridge  and  got  in  a  second  shot,  which  brought  the  animal 
down.  I  then  looked  round  and  found  that  Hardy,  walking 
silently  over  the  deep  moss,  had  rejoined  me,  having  seen  nothing 
on  the  marsh.  When  my  rifle  missed  fire,  he  covered  the  running 
stag  with  his  rifle,  but  gave  me  time  to  re-load  and  shoot,  an 
action  which  tells  its  own  story. 

This  stag  carried  the  second  best  head  that  I  secured  during  the 
trip.  The  next  day  was  the  very  last  day  of  the  season,  and  on  it 
Hardy  came  into  his  own,  shooting  at  sunset,  many  miles  away 
from  camp,  a  magnificent  stag  of  thirty-six  points,  by  far  the  finest 
we  either  of  us  secured.  Some  day,  I  hope,  the  hunter  to  whom  it 
belongs  will  tell  the  almost  epic  story  of  its  slaying,  at  sunset  on 
the  last  day  of  the  season. 

The  following  day  we  travelled  down  the  river,  and  so  by 
canoe  and  accommodation  train  drifted  back  into  the  duller 
channels  of  ordinary  life. 
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THE   OSBORNES.1 
BY  E.   F.   BENSON. 

CHAPTER  V. 

IT  was  about  two  of  the  afternoon  in  the  last  week  of  May,  and 
this  sudden  heat  wave  which  had  spread  southwards  over  Europe 
had  reached  Venice,  making  it  more  than  ever  a  place  to  dream  and 
be  still  in  and  less  than  ever  a  place  to  see  sights  in.  So  at  any  rate 
thought  its  foreign  visitors,  for  the  Grand  Canal  even  and  the 
more  populous  of  the  waterways  were  empty  of  pleasure-seeking 
and  church-inspecting  traffic,  and  but  little  even  of  the  mercantile 
or  more  necessary  sort  was  on  the  move.  Here  and  there  a  barge 
laden  with  coke  and  wood-fuel  was  being  punted  heavily  upstream, 
clinging  as  far  as  might  be  to  the  side  of  the  canal,  where  it  would 
feel  less  of  the  tide  that  was  strongly  setting  seawards,  or  here 
another  carrying  the  stacked-up  furniture  of  some  migratory 
household  passed  down  mid-stream  so  as  to  get  the  full  aid  and 
current  of  the  tide  avoided  by  the  other.  But  apart  from  such 
traffic  and  the  passage  of  the  grey  half-empty  steamers  that  churned 
and  troubled  the  water  at  regular  intervals,  sending  the  wash 
of  their  slanting  waves  against  the  walls  of  the  white  palaces,  and 
making  the  moored  and  untenanted  gondolas  slap  the  water  with 
sudden  hollow  complaints,  and  grind  their  sides  uneasily  against 
the  restraining  pali,  there  was  but  little  stir  of  movement  or  passage. 
No  lounger  hung  about  on  the  steps  of  the  iron  bridge,  and  the 
sellers  of  fruit,  picture  post-cards,  and  tobacco  had  taken  their 
wares  into  the  narrow  strip  of  shade  to  the  north  of  the  Accademia, 
and  waited,  unexpectant  of  business,  till  the  cool  of  the  later  hours 
should  bring  the  forestieri  into  the  street  again. 

Even  the  native  population  shunned  the  glare  of  the  sun,  and 
preferred,  if  it  was  necessary  to  go  from  one  place  to  another,  to 
seek  the  deep  shadows  of  the  narrow  footways  rather  than  face 
the  heat  and  glare  of  the  canals,  and  the  boatmen  in  charge  of 
the  public  ferries  had  moored  their  craft  in  the  shade  if  possible, 
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or,  with  heads  sheltered  beneath  their  discarded  coats,  passed  the 
long  siesta-hour  with  but  little  fear  of  interruption  or  call  on  their 
services.  The  domes  and  towers  of  the  town  glittered  jewel-like 
against  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  and  their  outlines  trembled  in  the 
quiver  of  the  reverberating  air.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Grand 
Canal  the  southward-facing  houses  dozed  behind  lattices  closed  to 
keep  out  the  glare  and  the  heat,  and  the  air  was  still  and  noiseless 
but  for  the  staccato  chiding  of  the  swallows  which  pursued  their 
swift  and  curving  ways  with  nothing  of  their  speed  abated.  Over 
the  horizon  hung  a  purplish  haze  of  heat,  so  that  the  edge  of  the 
sea  melted  indistinguishably  into  the  sky,  and  Alps  and  Euganean 
Hills  alike  were  invisible. 

Dora  had  lunched  alone  to-day,  for  Claude  had  gone  to  Milan 
to  meet  his  father  and  mother,  who  were  coming  out  for  a  fortnight 
and  would  arrive  this  evening ;  and  at  the  present  moment  she 
was  looking  out  from  the  window  of  her  sola  on  to  the  lower  stretch 
of  the  Grand  Canal,  which  seemed  ever  to  grow  more  inexplicably 
beautiful  as  her  intimacy  with  it  deepened.  The  flat  which  they 
occupied  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  canal,  and  though  no  doubt  it 
would  have  left  the  room  cooler  to  have  closed  all  inlet  of  the  baked 
air,  she  preferred  to  have  the  windows  open,  and  lean  out  to  com- 
mand a  larger  view  of  the  beloved  water-way.  Deep  into  her  heart 
had  the  magic  of  the  city  of  waters  entered,  a  thing  incomparable 
and  incommunicable.  She  only  knew  that  when  she  was  away  from 
Venice  the  thought  of  it  caused  her  to  draw  long  breaths,  which 
hung  fluttering  in  her  throat ;  that  when  she  was  in  it  her  eyes 
were  never  satisfied  with  gazing  or  herself  with  being  soaked  in  it. 
She  loved  what  was  splendid  in  it,  and  what  was  sordid,  what  was 
small  and  what  was  great,  its  sunshine,  its  shadows,  its  moonlight, 
the  pleasant  Italian  folk,  and  whether  she  sat  in  the  jewelled  gloom 
of  St.  Mark's  or  shot  out  with  the  call  of  her  gondolier  from  some 
dark  waterway  into  the  blaze  of  ivory  moonlight  on  the  Grand 
Canal  below  the  Kialto,  or  whether  the  odour  of  roasting  coffee 
or  the  frying  of  fish  came  to  her  as  she  passed  some  little  caffe 
ristorante  in  the  maze  of  mean  streets  that  lie  off  the  Merceria,  or 
whether  she  lay  floating  at  ease  in  the  warm  sustaining  water  of  the 
Lido,  or  watched  in  the  church  of  St.  Giorgio  the  mystic  wreaths 
of  spirits  and  archangels  assembled  round  the  table  of  the  Last 
Supper,  peopling  the  beamed  ceiling  of  the  Upper  Chamber  and 
mingling  mistlike  in  the  smoke  of  the  lamp  with  which  it  was  lit — 
she  knew  that  it  was  Venice,  the  fact  of  Venice,  that  lay  like  a  gold 
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thread  through  these  magical  hours,  binding  them  together,  a 
circle  of  perfect  pearls. 

Two  threads  indeed  ran  through  them  all :  they  were  doubly 
strong,  for  it  was  in  Venice  last  autumn  that  she  and  Claude  had 
passed  three  weeks  of  honeymoon  and  with  the  glory  of  the  place 
was  mingled  the  glory  of  her  lover.  It  was  that  perhaps  that 
gave  to  details  and  such  sights  and  sounds  as  were  not  remarkable 
in  themselves  their  ineffaceable  character.  It  was  because  she  and 
Claude  had  wandered,  pleased  to  find  themselves  momentarily  lost, 
in  the  high-eaved  labyrinths  of  narrow  streets,  that  the  dingy  little 
interiors,  the  trattorias  with  their  smell  of  spilt  wine,  and  their  vine- 
leaf-stoppered  bottles,  their  sharp  savour  of  cooking  and  sawdust- 
sprinkled  floors  were  things  apart  from  anything  that  could  be  seen 
or  perceived  in  any  other  town  in  the  world.  A  spire  of  valerian 
sprouted  from  mouldering  brickwork,  the  reflection  of  a  marble 
Ron's  head  on  snow-white  cornice  quivered  in  the  grey-green  water 
below,  little  sideway-scuttling  crabs  bustled  over  the  grey  mud  of 
the  lagoons,  bent  on  private  and  oblique  errands  of  their  own ;  sea- 
gulls hovered  at  the  edge  of  the  retiring  water  ;  grey-stemmed  pali 
with  black  heads  leaned  together,  marking  the  devious  course  of 
deep-dug  channels ;  there  came  a  cry  of  '  Stali '  and  a  gondola  with 
high-arching  neck  (some  beautiful  black  swan)  shot  out  of  a  canal 
by  the  bridge  where  they  lingered,  and  these  sights  and  sounds, 
trivial  in  themselves,  were  stamped  in  her  mind  with  the  royal 
mint-mark  that  belonged  to  those  weeks  when  she  and  Claude 
were  in  Venice  after  their  marriage.  Her  emotion  had  streamed 
from  her,  soaking  them  with  it  :  they  were  part  of  Venice,  part  of 
herself,  and  so  wholly  hers. 

Some  seal  had  been  set  on  those  things  then  that  could  never 
be  melted  out.  It  was  Claude  who  had  set  it  there,  and  he  had 
so  imprinted  that  seal  upon  Venice  that  to  her  now  all  that  was 
Venice  had  the  memory  of  her  honeymoon  upon  it  like  a  hall-mark 
on  silver.  That  time  had  been  a  score  of  divine  days,  luminous 
with  the  southern  sun,  warm  with  stillness  or  clement  wind,  and 
yet  made  vigorous  with  the  youth  and  freshness  of  the  immortal  sea. 
And  here,  six  months  afterwards,  she  had  returned  with  Claude  to 
spend  a  month  of  late  May  and  early  June  before  the  weeks  of 
London.  In  the  autumn  she  had  come  home  under  the  enchantment, 
and  by  way  of  a  neat  Christmas  present  Mr.  Osborne  had  prospec- 
tively  given  her  the  rent,  the  journey,  the  expenses  of  food  and 
wine,  the  servants  and  their  journeys  and  their  wages,  of  a  month, 
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*  or  call  it  five  weeks,  my  dear,  and  you  won't  find  me  pulling  you 
up  short,'  he  had  said,  '  of  that  house  on  the  Grand  Canal  that 
took  your  fancy,  Palazzo — but  there,  I've  no  head  for  foreign  names. 
You  leave  London,  you  do,  with  your  maid  and  your  cook,  and  your 
housemaid  and  what  not,  and  don't  forget  Claude,  hey  ?  or  he'll 
be  quarrelling  with  you,  and  me  taking  his  side  too,  though  it's  only 
my  fun.  And  you  take  a  few  English  servants  with  you,  as  you 
can  fall  back  upon,  and  you  send  me  in  a  bill  for  all  the  tickets  and 
the  wages,  and  your  living  bills,  and  your  gondolas,  and  that's  my 
Christmas  present  to  you.  Don't  you  bother,  but  make  yourself 
comfortable.  You  go  as  you  please,  as  we  used  to  say,  for  a  month, 
or  call  it  five  weeks,  and  enjoy  yourself,  and  let  me  know  how  much 
it's  all  stood  you  in.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  Mrs.  0.  and  I  didn't 
come  and  join  you,  oh,  not  to  make  you  uncomfortable,  no  fear, 
but  to  take  another  piazza,  ah,  palazzo  you  call  it,  and  have  a  look 
at  the  Italians,  and  see  what's  to  be  seen.' 

Dora  had  an  excellent  aural  memory,  and  as  she  sat  at  her 
window  to-day,  watching  the  flickering  reflection  in  the  water  of  the 
sun-struck  houses  opposite,  she  could  almost  hear  Mr.  Osborne's 
voice  saying  these  hospitable  and  free-handed  things.  But  they 
did  not  get  between  her  and  her  memory  of  the  weeks  in  October. 
She  was  aware  that  during  the  last  six  months  she  had  seen  things 
differently  from  the  wa^  in  which  they  were  presented  to  her  during 
those  weeks,  but  it  was  not  Venice  that  had  altered.  It  was  still 
Venice  '  as  per  last  October,'  as  her  father-in-law  might  have  said. 

They  had  rowed  out  to  Malamocco  one  day,  and  another  they  had 
gone  to  Torcello,  the  ancient  mother  of  Venice,  and  she  had  found 
there  a  sort  of  tenderness  for  the  earlier  and  now  ruined  and  fevered 
town,  just  as — just  as  she  found  a  tenderness  for  her  husband's 
mother.  Torcello  was  the  beginning  of  the  magic,  from  Torcello 
the  creation  of  what  she  so  loved  had  come.  On  another  day  they 
had  taken  dinner  out  on  to  the  great  lagoon,  had  tied  up  to  a  clump 
of  hoary  grey-headed  pali,  notching  the  ferro  of  their  gondola  into 
the  disc  of  the  setting  sun.  Then  some  tide  had  slowly  swung  them 
a  little  sideways,  so  that  they  still  faced  towards  the  brightness  of 
the  West,  long  after  the  sun  had  gone,  and  the  glory  of  its  departing 
had  been  infused  into  and  flooded  the  heavens.  A  great  cumulus 
cloud  reared  itself  out  of  the  western  horizon,  in  tower  and  pinnacle 
of  ineffable  rose,  with  transparent  aqueous  blue  dwelling  in  the  folds 
of  it  and  at  the  base  of  it  lay  the  campaniles  and  roofs  of  Venice. 
And  Claude  had  been  beside  her,  he  whose  beauty  intoxicated  her, 
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so  that  she  interpreted  all  he  said  or  did  through  the  medium  of 
that.  He  had  often  yawned  at  things  that  engrossed  her,  he  had 
often  felt  that  long  lingering  before  certain  pictures  was  tedious, 
but  his  reason  for  it  had  ever  been  the  same,  and  the  reason  was  an 
intoxicating  one.  Then  pictures  and  campaniles  absorbed  her, 
and  in  consequence  he,  so  he  complained,  got  the  less  of  her.  '  Put 
me  down  in  Clapham  Junction,'  he  had  said  once,  '  and  if  I  find 
you  there  I  shan't  ask  for  Venice.  Tintoret.  Yes,  No.  20  is  by 
Tintoret.  How  did  you  guess  ?  I  see  no  label  on  the  frame  : 
they  should  have  them  all  labelled.  What  a  handsome  frame  ! ' 

On  another  day,  the  only  one  on  which  the  halcyon  weather  had 
played  them  a  trick,  they  had  gone  out  in  the  morning  to  Burano, 
rowing  at  full-tide  over  the  shallows  and  water  of  oily  calm,  with 
above  them  a  sky  that  was  turquoise,  but  for  a  few  pale  combed 
wisps  of  cloud.  Northwards  it  had  been  very  clear,  and  the  white 
range  of  snow  mountains  so  sharp-cut  that  it  seemed  that  even 
on  an  autumn  day  they  could  row  across  and  ascend  those  cliffs 
of  white.  Then — Claude  had  noticed  it  first — a  great  tattered 
edge  of  grey  vapour  streamed  southwards  off  the  Alps,  and  spread 
with  the  swiftness  of  spilt  water  along  the  floor,  in  pool  and  pro- 
montory of  vapour  over  the  northern  heavens.  He  and  she  had  been 
talking  Italian  in  ridiculous  fashion  to  their  head  gondolier,  and 
now  Claude  pointed  dramatically  northward  and  said  '  Curioso 
cloudo.'  On  which  all  the  gaiety  and  laziness  of  that  child  of  the 
south  vanished,  and  he  and  his  poppe  put  the  boat  about  and  rowed 
top-speed  for  Venice.  They  had  come  in  expectation  of  fine 
weather,  with  no  felse,  but  before  they  were  halfway  home  a  squall 
of  prodigious  wind  and  blinding  rain  struck  them,  and  for  an  hour 
she  and  Claude  nestled  close  beneath  one  mackintosh,  hearing  the 
squeal  of  the  wind,  the  buffet  of  the  rain,  and  by  degrees  the  gradual 
rising  of  waves.  They  made  a  bolt  for  it  across  the  last  open  water 
between  San  Michele  and  Venice,  narrowly  escaping  being  swamped. 

Somehow  to  Dora  now,  that  seemed  the  best  of  all  the  days. 
The  gondola  was  three  inches  deep  in  savage  spray-blown  water. 
She  knew  there  was  danger  of  some  sort  abroad,  when  they  had 
already  started,  and  had  gone  too  far  in  the  maniac  wind  that 
descended  on  them  to  get  back,  but  crouching  beneath  the  one 
mackintosh  with  Claude,  with  the  rain  streaming  in  from  a  hundred 
points,  and  with  the  danger  of  capsize  imminent,  she  found  a  glory 
and  triumph  in  the  moment,  which,  indeed,  was  independent, 
or  almost  so,  of  Venice,  and  was  pure  Claude.  He  had  lit  a  cigarette, 
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after  succeeding  in  striking  a  match  with  infinite  trouble,  saying, 
'  Now  for  the  last  smoke  this  side  the  grave,'  and  Dora  found  a 
sublimity  of  sang-froid  in  this  remark.  But  at  that  time  all  he 
said  or  did  was  golden  :  he  gilded  all  things  for  her. 

In  those  days  she  was  incapable  of  criticism  with  regard  to 
anything  that  concerned  him,  for  to  her,  lover  of  beauty  as  she  was, 
his  beauty,  which  now  was  a  possession  of  hers,  was  a  thing  of 
dazzling  and  blinding  quality.  It  blinded  her  still,  but  it  must  be 
supposed  that  the  enthralment  of  it  was  quite  absolute  no  longer, 
since  now,  at  any  rate,  she  knew  that  it  was  that  which  had  taken 
the  very  command  and  control  of  herself  out  of  her  hands.  She 
was  in  love  with  him,  that  was  perfectly  true,  but  it  was  with 
his  beauty  (an  inextricable  part  of  him)  that  she  was  in  love. 
And  now,  to-day,  as  she  leaned  out  of  her  window  over  the  summer 
stillness,  she  found  that  she  was  beginning  to  be  able  to  look  un- 
dazzled  at  him,  to  see  the  qualities  and  nature  of  her  husband 
as  they  were  themselves,  not  as  they  had  appeared  to  her  in  the 
early  months  of  her  marriage,  when  she  could  not  see  him  at  all 
except  through  the  enchanted  haze  which  surrounded  him.  Before 
she  married  him  she  had  been  able  to  do  as  she  did  to-day,  to  know 
that  at  times  something  (trivial  it  always  was,  as  when  he  spoke  of 
some  woman  as  a  '  handsome  lady ')  made  her  check  suddenly. 
But  when  they  were  married,  when  he  and  his  wonderful  beauty 
were  hers,  and  she  was  his,  that  power  of  criticism  had  altogether 
left  her,  and  it  was  only  with  a  sort  of  incredulous  wonder  that 
she  could  remember  that  she  had  ever  been  capable  of  it.  To-day, 
now  that  he  was  absent,  for  she  had  not  seen  him  for  over  twenty- 
four  hours,  she  for  the  first  time  consciously  registered  the  fact 
that  the  power  of  judgment  and  criticism  as  regards  him  had  come 
back  to  her. 

Dora  drew  herself  in  from  her  leaning  out  of  the  window,  and 
settled  herself  in  a  chair.  This  discovery  rather  startled  her. 
Insignificant  as  it  might  sound,  if  she  had  described  it  to  May 
Franklin  or  some  other  friend,  it  seemed  to  herself  to  be  indicative 
of  some  essential  and  radical  change  in  her  relation  to  her  husband. 
And  it  concerned  itself  not  with  the  present  only  and  with  the 
future,  but  reached  back  into  the  past,  so  that  a  hundred  little 
scenes  and  memories  bore  a  different  aspect  to  her  now  from 
that  which  they  had  hitherto  borne.  It  had  been  enchanting  to 
her,  for  instance,  that  he  had  said  he  would  as  soon  be  at  Clapham 
Junction  as  at  Venice,  provided  she  was  with  him.  At  the  time 
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she  had  only  thrilled  with  ecstatic  wonder  that  she  could  be  so  much 
to  him  :  now  she  made  the  comment  that  he  did  not  really  care  for 
Venice.  That  was  a  pity ;  it  was  a  defect  in  him,  that  he  was 
indifferent  to  the  exquisite  beauties  with  which  he  was  surrounded. 
She  had  not  seen  that  before.  It  made  him,  so  to  speak,  have  no 
part  in  her  Venice,  which,  strangely  enough,  he  had  created  for  her. 
It  was  as  if  a  father  disowned,  did  not  recognise  his  own  child. 

Dora  had  no  desire  to  pursue  this  train  of  thought,  for  there  was 
something  vaguely  uncomfortable  at  the  back  of  it  at  which  she  did 
not  wish  to  look  closer.  So  she  mentally  brushed  it  aside,  and, 
a  thing  that  was  a  daily  if  not  an  hourly  habit  of  hers,  took  her  mind 
back  to  the  first  days  in  which  they  had  been  together,  and  let  it 
float  her  slowly  down  the  enchanted  weeks  that  had  followed 
till  it  landed  her  at  the  present  day  again.  Such  retrospect  had, 
indeed,  passed  out  of  the  range  of  voluntary  thought :  it  was  like 
the  pillow  on  which  her  mind,  when  at  rest,  instinctively  reposed 
itself.  After  Venice  they  had  wandered  a  week  or  two  longer  in 
North  Italy,  until  towards  the  end  of  October  a  foretaste  of  winter 
caught  them  on  the  Italian  lakes,  and  they  had  started  for  home, 
arriving  there  at  the  beginning  of  November.  They  had  but  passed 
through  London,  spending  a  couple  of  days  at  Claude's  little  flat  in 
Mount  Street,  and  had  then  gone  down  to  Grote  for  the  first  big 
pheasant  shoot  of  the  year.  She  found  both  her  mother  and 
Austell  there. 

Dora  was  essentially  appreciative  of  all  the  delightful  things 
in  life  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  abundant  money,  and  hitherto 
very  few  of  these  had  been  within  her  reach.  True,  she  was  sensible 
enough  to  enjoy  pictures  that  were  not  hers,  to  look  at  beautiful 
things  exposed  for  the  public  in  museums  and  art  collections  ;  but 
she  did  not  belong  to  that  slightly  unreal  class  of  enthusiasts 
who  say  that  as  long  as  they  are  able  to  see  fine  pictures  and  fine 
statues  they  get  from  them  all  the  pleasure  which  such  things 
are  capable  of  giving.  Nor  again  was  she  deficient  in  her  appre- 
ciation of  comfort,  and  she  knew  that  it  was  infinitely  nicer  to 
telephone  from  the  flat  at  Mount  Street,  as  they  had  done  on  the  two 
evenings  they  were  there,  and  get  a  box  at  the  theatre,  than  getting 
seats  at  the  back  of  the  dress-circle,  or,  if  times  were  exceptionally 
bad,  having  an  egg  with  her  tea  and  taking  her  humble  place  in 
the  queue  for  the  pit.  She  was  humorist  enough  and  of  a  suffi- 
ciently observant  type  to  find  entertainment  of  a  kind  while  waiting 
in  the  queue,  but  it  seemed  to  her  insincere  to  say  that  you  preferred 
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going  to  a  theatre  in  such  mode.  Similarly,  though  you  had  such  a 
beautiful  view  and  got  so  much  air  on  the  top  of  a  motor  bus,  that 
such  a  mode  of  progression  along  the  London  streets  was  quite 
enjoyable,  it  was  really  far  more  enjoyable  to  have  your  own  motor, 
though  your  outlook  was  not  from  so  elevated  a  perch  and  there  was 
probably  not  quite  so  much  air.  And  she  was  perfectly  aware  that 
she  took  the  keenest  pleasure  in  all  the  ease  and  comfort  with  which 
she  had  been  surrounded  since  her  engagement.  Pierre  Loti,  as 
she  had  once  quoted  to  May  Franklin,  had  said  that  it  was  exquisite 
to  be  poor,  but  for  herself  she  found  it  (having  had  long  experience 
of  poverty)  much  more  exquisite  to  be  rich.  But  there  were  things 
about  that  shooting-week,  in  spite  of  her  newly-awakened  love 
and  her  newly-found  opulence,  which  was  in  such  resounding 
evidence  there,  which  gave  her  bad  moments  :  moments  when  she 
was  between  bitterness  and  laughter,  nearer  perhaps  to  laughter 
than  the  other,  but  to  laughter  in  which  bitterness  would  have  found 
the  reflection,  at  any  rate,  of  itself. 

A  rather  ponderous  plan,  evolved  by  the  geniality  and  kindness 
of  her  father-in-law,  underlay  that  week.  He  had  been  in  London 
for  the  inside  of  one  of  the  days  that  she  and  Claude  had  stopped 
in  town  after  their  return  from  Venice,  en  route  for  Grote,  and  had 
lunched  with  her.  Claude  had  been  out :  Uncle  Alf  had  sent  for 
him — rather  peremptorily,  so  it  seemed  to  Dora — to  come  down  to 
Richmond,  and  since  Uncle  Alf  was  purse-holder  for  them  both,  and 
had  intimated  that  he  wished  to  see  him  on  matters  connected 
with  the  purse,  the  invitation  had  the  authority  of  a  command. 
Consequently  she  and  Mr.  Osborne  lunched  alone. 

c  And  you  look  rarely,  my  dear,'  her  father-in-law  had  said, 
giving  her  a  loud  smacking  kiss.  '  Claude  seems  to  agree  with  you, 
bless  his  heart  and  yours,  for  there  is  nothing  like  being  married, 
is  there,  when  all's  said  and  done,  provided  you  find  him  as  your 
heart  points  out  to  you  ?  And  you'll  give  old  Dad  a  bit  of 
lunch,  and  leave  to  smoke  his  cigar  with  you  afterwards,  and 
tell  him  about  Venice.  My  dear,  I've  looked  forward  to  your  return 
with  that  boy  of  mine,  so  as  never  was,  and  I'm  blessed  if  I  don't 
believe  Mrs.  0.  wouldn't  be  jealous  of  you  if  it  wasn't  that  you 
were  his  wife.  But  she  thinks  nought's  too  good  for  Claude,  even 
if  it's  you.  She  says  I  run  on  about  you  like  a  clock  that  won't 
stop  striking  !  and  I  dare  say  she's  in  the  right  of  it.' 

It  was  not  very  easy  to  '  tell '  Mr.  Osborne  about  Venice,  because 
it  was  hard  to  think  of  any  common  ground  on  which  he  and  Venice 
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might  conceivably  meet  and  appreciate  each  other,  but  the  descrip- 
tion seemed  to  satisfy  him,  for  it  was  largely  '  Claude  and  I.'  And 
what  satisfied  him  even  more  was  the  evident  happiness  of  the  girl : 
she  was  in  love  with  life,  with  love  and  with  Claude  and  with 
beautiful  things.  Claude  he  had  given  her,  beautiful  things  he 
could  give  her,  and  he  asked  if  it  was  possible  to  pick  up  a  Tintoret 
or  two.  Then  came  the  plan,  unfolded  to  her  with  almost 
boisterous  enjoyment. 

'  Mrs.  0.  and  I  have  put  our  heads  together,'  he  said,  '  and  I'm 
her  ambassador,  accredited,  don't  they  say,  by  her,  and  with 
authority  to  put  propositions  before  you.  Well,  it's  just  this  :  when 
that  dear  boy  and  you  come  down  to  Grote  to-morrow,  we  want 
you  to  be  master  and  mistress  of  the  house,  and  Mrs.  0.  and  me 
and  Per  and  all  the  rest  of  them  to  be  your  guests.  It'll  be  for 
you  to  say  what  time  we  breakfast,  and  to  see  cook,  and  Claude 
will  arrange  the  shoots,  and  give  us  a  glass  of  wine  after  dinner 
if  he  thinks  it  won't  hurt  us,  and  it'll  be  found  it  won't,  if  he  sticks 
to  the  cellar  as  I've  laid  down  for  myself  and  of  which  I'll  give 
him  the  key.  It'll  give  you  a  sort  of  lesson,  like,  my  dear,  as  to 
how  to  make  your  guests  comfortable,  as  I'll  be  bound  you  will.' 

It  required  no  gifts  of  perception  whatever  to  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  kindness  and  affection  of  that  speech,  and  Dora  did  them 
full  justice.  At  the  same  time  she  could  not  help  being  conscious 
of  many  little  jerks.  She  remembered  also  the  party  there  had  been 
at  Grote  shortly  after  her  engagement,  wondered  if  the  same  sort 
of  gathering  would  be  assembling  again,  and  tried  to  think  of 
herself  as  hostess  to  Mrs.  Price,  Lady  Ewart,  and  Mrs.  Per.  They 
were  really  very  terrible  people,  and  on  this  occasion  of  her  home- 
coming with  Claude  it  was  beyond  all  question  that  the  badinage 
would  be  of  the  most  superlative  order.  She  remembered  with 
fatal  distinctness  how  her  mother-in-law  had  alluded  to  Mrs.  Per, 
before  Dora  met  her,  as  very  superior,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that 
no  long  and  conscientious  analysis  of  character  could  have  arrived 
at  a  report  so  definitely  and  completely  true  as  was  the  verdict 
conveyed  by  those  two  words.  Yet  she  had  married  Claude,  she 
loved  Claude  :  to  accept  the  burden  of  this  honour  was  clearly  one 
of  the  obligations  entailed  upon  her,  for  it  was  Mr.  Osborne's  wish, 
his  very  kindly  wish,  backed  and  originated  by  his  wife,  and  there 
was  no  shadow  of  excuse  to  shelter  under  for  declining  it.  So  her 
pause  before  replying  was  not  greater  than  could  be  well  filled 
by  the  smile  with  which  she  greeted^the  proposal. 
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4  Ah,  but  how  dear  of  you,'  she  said  cordially,  *  but  we  shall 
make  all  kinds  of  mistakes.  Are  you  sure  you  and  Mrs.  Osborne 
are  willing  to  risk  our  making  a  hash  of  your  party  ?  I  shall  pro- 
bably forget  most  things,  and  Claude  will  complete  it  by  forgetting 
the  remainder.' 

Mr.  Osborne  laughed. 

4  My  dear,  you  fill  my  plate  with  that  hash,  and  I'll  ask  for 
more,'  he  said.  *  I'll  send  up  my  plate  twice  for  that  hash,  hey  ? 
That's  capital,  and  it  will  give  Mrs.  0.  a  bit  of  a  rest,  for  she's 
a  little  overdone.  Indeed,  I  was  thinking  of  putting  off  the  party, 
but  she  wouldn't  hear  of  it.  And  there's  another  thing,  my  dear. 
Couldn't  you  manage  to  call  me  "  Dad,"  as  the  boys  do  ?  It  isn't 
in  nature  kthat  you  should  call  Claude's  father  Mr.  Osborne.  I 
know  it's  a  favour  to  ask,  like,  but  you  and  me  hit  it  ofi  from 
the  first,  didn't  we  ?  You  was  the  right  wife  for  Claude,  and  no 
mistake.' 

That  met  with  a  far  more  spontaneous  response  from  Dora. 
There  was  affection,  kindness,  as  always,  in  what  he  said,  but 
there  was  more  than  that  now — namely,  a  pathos  of  a  very  touching 
kind,  in  his  making  a  favour  of  so  simple  a  request.  Dora  was 
ashamed  of  not  having  complied  with  it  before  it  was  asked. 

4  Why,  of  course,'  she  said.  '  Dad,  dad,  doesn't  it  come 
naturally  ?  And  if  you  talk  such  nonsense,  Dad,  about  its  being  a 
favour,  I  shall — I^shall  call  Claude,  Mr.  Osborne  junior.' 

He  patted  her  hand  gently. 

4  Thank^you,  my  dear,  thank  you,'  he  said.  4  Mrs.  Per  calls 
me  Mr.  Osborne,  as  you've  often  heard,  and  I  don't  know  that  with 
her  somehow  that  I  want  her  to  call  me  different.  But  I  know 
with  people^like  you,  born  in  another  rank  of  life,  that's  not  the 
custom.  You  make  pet  names  and  what  not,  not  that  I  ask  that. 
But  I  shouldjfeel  it  as  a  favour,  my  dear,  I  should  indeed,  if  you 
felt  you  could  manage  to  say  44  Dad  "  like  the  boys  do.' 

Dora  held  up  a  reproachful  forefinger. 

'  Now,  I  warn  you,  Dad,'  he  said.  '  In  one  moment  Claude 
shall  be  called  what  I  said  he  should  be.' 

4  Then  not  a  word  more  about  it. \  Well,  give  my  love  to  that 
rascal  who's  got  so  much  more  than  he  deserves,  bless  him,  and  we 
expect  you  both  to-morrow.  Gone^to^see  .Uncle^Alf^has  he? 
Poor  old  Alf  :  a  mass  of  lumbago  he  was  when  I  saw  him  two  days 
ago.  And  acid  ?  I  should  scarce  have  thought  that  anyone 
could  have  felt  so  unkind.  And  a  beautiful  day  it  was,  too,  with 
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the  sun  shining,  and  all  nature,  as  you  may  say,  rejoicing — all  but 
poor  old  Alf,  God  bless  him.  But  Claude  always  does  him  more 
good  than  a  quart  of  liniment,  or  embrocation  either,  though  what 
he  spends  on  doctors'  stuff  is  beyond  all  telling.' 

Such  was  Mr.  Osborne's  plan,  and,  as  has  been  said,  the  accom- 
plishment of  it  gave  Dora  some  rather  bad  moments.  The  party 
was  terrifically  ill-assorted ;  Lady  Ewart,  Mrs.  Price,  and  one  or 
two  more  like  them  and  their  husbands,  being  balanced  against 
her  mother  and  Austell,  the  Hungarian  ambassador  and  his  wife, 
and  several  others  of  that  particular  world  in  which  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Osborne  so  much  wished  to  be  at  home.  Dora,  in  consequence, 
was  positively  tossed  and  gored  by  unremitting  dilemma.  She 
was  obliged  to  make  herself  what  she  would  have  called  both  cheap 
and  vulgar  in  order  to  convey  at  all  to  the  Prices  and  Ewarts  that 
particular  pitch  of  cordiality  to  which  they  were  accustomed. 
Alderman  Price,  for  instance,  habitually  declined  a  second  helping, 
not  because  he  did  not  want  (and  intend)  to  have  it,  but  because 
good  manners  made  him  say  '  No  '  the  first  time  and  '  Yes '  the 
second.  As  for  asking  for  more,  as  Austell  did,  he  would  not  have 
considered  that  any  kind  of  behaviour.  He  was  used  to  be  pressed 
or  '  tempted,'  and  Dora  had  to  press  and  tempt  him — a  thing  which, 
though  she  would  have  been  delighted  if  he  had  eaten  a  whole 
haunch  of  venison,  she  found  difficult  to  do  naturally.  You  had 
to  call  the  footman  back  (Mrs.  Osborne  did  it  quite  easily),  and  get 
him  to  put  Mr.  Price's  plate  aside,  and  wait  till  he  had  given  the 
affair  a  second  thought.  Then  he  said,  '  Well,  I  don't  know  as  if 

'  and  the  matter  was  brought  to  a  triumphant  conclusion. 

Yet  it  was  not  easy  to  manage  if  the  procedure  was  new  to  you. 
Or,  again,  his  wife  particularly  liked  a  glass  of  port  after  dinner, 
which  after  all  was  a  completely  innocent  desire,  but  her  gentility 
was  such  that  she  would  never  have  thought  of  accepting  it  when 
it  was  casually  offered  her,  but  every  night  it  had  to  be  accepted 
in  order  to  oblige  Dora.  Mrs.  Osborne  before  giving  up  the  reins 
of  government  to  her  daughter-in-law  had  imparted  this  diplomatic 
instruction,  and  Dora  had  been  subsequently  assured  that  her 
pressing  and  tempting  was  held  to  be  the  perfection  of  hospitality. 

The  flow  of  badinage,  too,  that  went  on  incessantly  from  morning 
till  night,  and  was  almost  exclusively  matrimonial  in  character,  was 
difficult  to  live  up  to,  for  whatever  she  or  Claude  did  was  construed 
by  Mr.  Osborne  or  Sir  Thomas  (with  whom  Dora,  so  she  was  assured 
by  Lady  Ewart,  had  become  a  favourite)  into  having  some  connubial 
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bearing.  If,  as  happened  one  day,  Claude  drove  Mrs.  Price  home 
from  the  shooting,  Lady  Ewart,  with  an  inflamed  and  delighted 
countenance,  told  Dora  that  she  wouldn't  wonder  if  they  lost  their 
way,  and  said  the  motor  had  broken  down,  to  explain  their  coming 
in  late.  Or  again  Dora  was  pompously  asked  by  Sir  Thomas,  on 
a  morning  of  streaming  wet,  when  no  shooting  was  possible,  to  have 
a  game  of  billiards,  and  accepting  this  proposal  was  expected  to  be 
immensely  amused  by  the  suggestion  that  Claude  would  be  found 
hiding  in  the  window  seat,  to  hear  what  went  on.  The  joke  was 
all-embracing  ;  if  she  spoke  to  Claude  somebody  wondered  (audibly) 
what  she  was  saying ;  if  she  spoke  to  anyone  else,  it  was,  again 
audibly,  imagined  that  Claude  was  looking  jealous.  And  if,  for  the 
moment,  she  did  not  speak  to  anybody,  wonder  was  expressed  as 
to  what  was  on  her  mind. 

All  this  was  trivial  enough  in  itself,  and,  as  she  well  knew, 
oceans  and  continents  of  kindliness  lay  behind  it.  Her  guests — 
this  section  of  them  at  any  rate — were  pleased  and  well  entertained 
as  far  as  her  part  was  concerned,  and  were  charmed  with  her.  But 
during  all  those  seven  stricken  days — for  the  party  was  of  the  most 
hospitable  order,  and  embraced  a  complete  week — she  had  to  nail 
a  brave  face,  so  to  speak,  over  her  own,  and  set  her  teeth  inside  the 
smiling  mouth.  The  Prices  and  the  Ewarts  had  come  here  to 
enjoy  themselves,  and  clearly  they  did.  But  there  was  a  certain 
thick-skinned  robustness  which  was  necessary  to  anyone  who  had 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  their  enjoyment.  Had  the  party  con- 
sisted entirely  of  Ewarts  and  Prices  and  '  Pers,'  Dora  would  have 
found  her  own  conduct  an  affair  of  infinitely  less  difficulty.  As  it 
was,  her  mother  and  Austell  were  there,  and,  some  six  or  seven 
more  of  her  own  world  who  looked  on  with  faint  smiles  at  such 
times  as  humour  was  particularly  abundant,  and,  to  do  the  barest 
justice  to  it,  it  must  be  said  that  it  seemed  unfailingly  ubiquitous. 
One  night  Sir  Thomas  had  taken  Madame  Kodjek,  the  wife  of  the 
Hungarian  ambassador,  into  dinner,  and  in  an  unusual  pause  in 
the  conversation  Dora  had  heard  her  say  in  her  faint  silvery  voice : 
'  How  very  amusing,  Sir  Thomas.  What  fun  you  must  have  in 
Sheffield.'  Then  she  turned  her  back  on  him,  put  a  barrier  of  a 
white  elbow  on  the  table  between  him  and  her,  and  talked  to  Dora 
herself,  three  places  off,  for  the  rest  of  dinner — a  thing  which,  as  Sir 
Thomas's  indignant  face  silently  testified,  was  conduct  to  which 
he  was  unaccustomed.  Clearly  such  breach  of  ordinary  manners 
was  a  thing  unheard  of  in  Sheffield.  Dora,  halfway  between  giggles 
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and  despair  at  the  incident,  had  not,  though  longing  to  know,  the 
heart  to  ask  Mimi  afterwards  what  was  the  particular  incident  that 
made  her  conclude  that  life  in  Sheffield  was  so  humorous  an  affair  ; 
but  Sir  Thomas  had  confided  in  his  favourite  that  he  thought  the 
Baroness  a  very  haughty  lady  and  without  any  sense  of  what 
was  due  '  to  the  gentleman  who  took  you  in  to  dinner.9 

It  had  been  difficult,  therefore,  to  steer  a  course,  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  those  wandering  channels  in  the  lagoons,  there  were  here  no 
friendly  groups  of  pali  to  guide  her.  She  had  to  guess  her  way, 
turn  her  helm  swiftly  this  way  and  that,  to  avoid  running  aground. 
Had  she  not  been  Dora  Osborne  she  would,  if  she  had  found  herself 
in  a  house  party  of  this  description,  have  had  entrancing  bedroom 
talks  to  Mimi  and  others  about  Sir  Thomas  and  the  Ewarts,  and — 
the  Osbornes.  Such  talks  would  not  have  been  unkindly;  she 
would  have  seen,  even  as  she  saw  now,  that  all  manner  of  excellent 
qualities  underlay  the  irredeemable  vulgarity,  and,  a  thing  more 
difficult  in  her  present  position,  she  would  have  seen  the  humorous 
side  of  affairs.  But,  as  it  was,  she  could  not  have  any  bedroom 
talks  at  all  of  this  description.  Indeed,  Mimi  and  others  pointedly 
avoided,  as  they  were  bound  to  do,  any  mention  of  these  other 
guests  from  the  amiable  desire  not  to  say  things  that  would  em- 
barrass her.  Dora  had  married  an  Osborne,  and  by  that  act  had 
joined  another  circle.  True,  she  had  not  in  the  least  left  her  own, 
but  she  had  taken  on,  by  necessity,  the  relations  and  friends  of  her 
husband.  Indeed,  looking  at  the  transaction  as  a  whole,  there 
was  not  one  of  her  friends  who  did  not  think  she  had  done  right, 
and  few  who  did  not  a  little  envy  her.  There  were  some  slight 
inconveniences  in  marrying  into  such  a  family,  but  they  weighed 
very  light  indeed  if  balanced  against  the  consequent  advantages, 
and  it  was  the  business  of  her  friends  to  minimise  these  disadvan- 
tages for  her,  pretend  that  Sir  Thomas  made  no  particular  impression 
on  them,  and  be  deaf  to  Dora's  insidiousness  in  getting  Mrs.  Price 
to  have  her  glass  of  port.  And  the  advantages  were  so  great :  she 
had  gained  superabundant  wealth  in  exchange  for  crippling  poverty, 
the  Osbornes'  house  was  now  one  to  which  everybody  of  any  sense, 
and  many  of  no  sense,  went,  if  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
asked,  and,  above  all,  she  had  married  that  charming  and  quiet 
Adonis  of  a  husband,  who  looked  anyhow  leagues  away  from  and 
above  his  effusive  parents. 

And  Claude  ?     During  all  this  week  Dora  had  been  filled  with 
an  almost  ecstatic  admiration  of   him.     He  took  the  place  corre- 
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spending  to  that  which  she  herself  so  difficultly  occupied,  with 
perfect  ease  and  success,  and  without  apparent  effort.  To  Mrs. 
Price's  most  outrageous  sallies  he  found  a  reply  that  convulsed 
her  with  laughter,  or  made  her,  as  the  case  might  be,  call  him  a 
4  naughty  man,'  and  the  thing  seemed  to  be  no  trouble  to  him. 
And  for  the  time,  anyhow,  such  replies  gave  her  no  jerks,  or,  if 
they  did,  they  were  jerks  of  relief.  '  I  shall  warn  Sir  Thomas, 
Lady  Ewart,'  he  would  say,  '  and  you  will  find  yourself  watched,' 
and  without  pause  or  hint  of  discomfiture  continue  a  Bach  con- 
versation with  Madame  Kodjek. 

Dora  had  set  herself  with  a  heartfelt  enthusiasm  to  study  and 
find  out  the  secret  of  this  wonderful  performance,  and  she  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  consummate  tact  grafted  on  to  a 
nature  as  kindly  as  his  father's  or  mother's  that  produced  this 
perfect  flower  of  behaviour.  And  the  tact — a  rare  phenomenon 
rather,  for  tact  implies  the  tactician,  the  pleasant  schemer — was 
apparently  unconscious.  At  least  if  it  was  conscious,  it  was  Claude's 
delightful  modesty  that  disclaimed  the  knowledge  of  it.  One 
evening  she  had  a  word  with  him  about  it. 

4  Darling,  I  don't  know  how  you  manage,'  she  said,  4  and  oh, 
Claude,  I  wish  you  would  teach  me.  Everyone's  delighted  with 
you,  and  you  do  it  all  so  easily.  How  can  you  flirt — yes,  darling, 
flirt — with  Mrs.  Price  one  moment  and  without  transition  talk  to 
Mimi  on  the  other  side  ?  ' 

4  Oh,  the  Price  woman  isn't  so  bad,'  said  he.  c  She's  a  kind 
old  soul  really,  and  if  you  chaff  her  a  bit  she  asks  no  more.' 

He  had  come  in  to  see  her  before  going  down  to  the  smoking- 
room  again,  where  the  best  cigars  in  England  were,  so  to  speak, 
on  tap,  and  where  Per  and  Sir  Thomas,  between  the  cigars,  a  little 
brandy  and  soda,  and  the  recollections  of  their  prowess  among  the 
pheasants  during  the  day,  always  sat  up  late.  In  Mr.  Osborne's 
house  it  was  one  of  the  rules  of  honour  that  the  host  should  express 
a  wish  to  sit  up  later  than  any  of  his  guests,  or  wait  at  any  rate 
till  they  all  had  yawned  before  proposing  retirement,  and  Claude, 
after  this  cheerful  remark  about  Mrs.  Price,  turned  to  leave  the 
room  again.  Dora  knew  what  was  expected  of  him  and  suddenly 
rebelled. 

*  Surely  you  can  leave  them  to  drink  and  smoke  and  turn  out 
the  lights,'  she  said.  4  Do  stop  and  talk  to  me.  I  have  sent 
Hendon  away,  and  who  is  to  brush  my  hair  ?  Besides,  I  want  to 
talk.  I've  got  better  right  to  talk  to  you  than  Sir  Thomas  has. 
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Oh,  Claude,  teach  me  :  you  are  yourself  all  the  time,  and  yet  you 
can  say  things  to  Mrs.  Price,  which,  if  it  wasn't  you ' 

Dora  broke  off.  He  had  unpinned  the  tiara,  which  was  one 
of  his  father's  many  wedding  gifts  to  her,  and  which  she  wore, 
knowing  it  was  a  ludicrous  thing  to  do  in  the  country,  because  it 
pleased  him,  and  next  moment  her  hair,  unpinned  also  by  a  move- 
ment or  two  of  his  deft  fingers,  fell  in  cataracts  round  her  face. 

'  I  don't  see  the  trouble,'  he  said.  '  Lady  Ewart  isn't  your  sort, 
darling,  but  it's  you  who  are  so  clever.  It's  you  who  manage  so 
well,  not  me.  Why,  she  said  only  to-day  that  she  was  quite  jealous 
of  you,  for  Sir  Thomas  thought  such  a  lot  of  you,  though  of  course 
that  was  only  her  chaff.  And  they  say  he'll  be  in  the  running  for 
a  peerage  at  the  next  birthday  honours.' 

For  the  moment  Dora  was  silent ;  simply  she  could  not  speak. 
She  saw  in  the  looking-glass  in  front  of  her  looking  over  her  shoulder 
that  face  which  to  her  was  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world, 
and  simultaneously  she  heard  what  that  beautiful  mouth  said. 
For  that  instant  her  mind  was  divided :  it  could  not  choose  between 
beauty  and  the  hopelessness  of  what  was  said.  As  if  anybody  cared 
who  was  made  a  peer,  or  as  if  a  peerage  conferred  not  only  nobility 
but  a  single  ounce  of  breeding !  As  if  a  problematic  Lord  Ewart 
could  be  for  that  reason  even  a  shade  more  tolerable  than  a  Sir 
Thomas  of  the  same  name  !  What  could  it  matter,  except  to 
guards  and  railway  porters  who  might  count  on  a  rather  larger  tip  ? 
And  then  the  greater  potency  of  her  lover's  face  absorbed  her,  and 
she  lifted  up  her  hands  and  drew  it  down  to  her.  '  Ah,  well,  what 
does  it  all  matter  ? '  she  said,  '  so  long  as  there's  you  and  me  ?  But 
go  down,  dear,  if  you  think  you  had  better,  and  be  sure  to  yawn 
a  great  deal,  so  that  they  won't  sit  up  very  late.' 

But  after  he  had  gone  she  wondered  whether  she  guessed  the 
reason  why  Claude  made  himself  appropriate  so  easily  to  Lady 
Ewart  and  Mrs.  Price.  Was  it  simply  because  he  found  no  difficulty 
in  doing  so  ?  Was  his  cleverness,  his  tact,  shown  rather  in  the  fact 
that  he  could  talk  to  Mimi  appropriately  ?  And  it  was  at  that 
moment,  as  she  remembered  now,  that  a  certain  trouble,  vague  and 
distant  as  yet,  and  couched  in  the  innermost  recesses  and  darkness 
of  her  mind,  began  to  stir.  She  scarcely  then  knew  what  it  was  : 
she  knew  only  that  there  was  veiled  trouble  somewhere. 

After  this  week  of  the  shooting  party,  she  and  ^Claude  had 
returned  to  town,  still  occupying  the  flat  in  Mount  Street,  where 
they  remained  till  Christmas,  with  week-ends  in  the  country.  Most 
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of  these  had  been  passed  at  the  houses  of  Dora's  friends,  and  it 
could  not  but  please  and  gratify  her  to  find  how  Claude  was  wel- 
comed and  liked,  so  that,  if  at  Grote  there  had  been  trouble  astir, 
it  was  still  again.  He  did  all  the  usual  things  better  than  the 
average  :  he  shot  well,  he  played  golf  excellently,  he  was  a  quiet 
and  reliable  partner  at  bridge,  he  talked  pleasantly,  always  got  up 
when  a  woman  entered  the  room,  and  always  opened  the  door  for 
her  to  leave  it.  Such  accomplishments  did  not,  it  is  true,  reach 
down  very  far  below  the  surface,  but  a  young  man,  if  he  happens 
to  be  quite  exceptionally  good-looking  and  has  such  things  at  his 
fingers'  ends,  will  generally  be  a  welcome  guest.  Dora  had  never 
actually  wanted  comforting  with  regard  to  him,  but  it  pleased  her 
to  see  that  he  took  his  place  easily  and  naturally.  For  the  rest, 
he  was  busy  enough,  for  in  view  of  the  next  general  election  he  was 
nursing  a  suburban  constituency,  which  promised  well.  He  spoke 
with  fluency  and  good  sense,  he  was  making  an  excellent  impression 
in  public,  and  he  earned  a  considerable  personal  popularity  in  the 
domestic  circles  of  his  voters.  And  in  this  connection  Dora  had 
another  uncomfortable  moment. 

As  was  frankly  admitted  between  them,  she  could  help  him  a 
good  deal  here,  and  she  often  went  down  with  him  and  made  in- 
numerable calls  at  West  Brentworth  on  miles  of  detached  and 
semi-detached  villas.  It  was  an  advantage  beyond  doubt,  in  this 
sort  of  place,  that  Claude  had  married  a  girl  of  '  title,'  and  Lady 
Dora  Osborne,  or,  as  she  was  more  generally  addressed,  Lady 
Osborne,  charmed  a  large  section  of  constituents  not  only  because 
she  was  delightful,  but  because  her  brother  was  the  Earl  and  her 
mother  the  Countess.  There  was  no  use  in  denying  or  failing  to 
make  the  most  of  this  adventitious  advantage,  and  Dora  made  the 
most  of  it  by  being  completely  natural,  and  entering  with  zest 
into  the  questions  of  board-wages  and  the  iniquities  of  tweenies. 
She  could  do  that  with  knowledge  and  experience  to  back  her, 
since  such  minutiae  had  formed  a  very  real  part  of  her  life  up  to 
the  time  of  her  marriage,  and  her  mother  was  an  adept  in  getting 
the  most  out  of  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  the  recipients 
of  the  somewhat  exiguous  wages.  She  could  speak  about  beer 
money  and  the  use  of  coals  when  the  household  was  on  board-wages 
with  point  and  accuracy,  and  it  charmed  West  Brentworth  to  find 
that  Lady  Osborne  was  not  c  too  high  '  to  take  interest  in  such 
matters.  At  other  houses,  however,  there  reigned  a  more  aristo- 
cratic tone  :  there  would  be  a  peerage  and  a  copy  of  the  *  World  ' 
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on  the  table,  and  a  marked  unconsciousness  of  the  existence  of 
anybody  who  was  not  a  baronet.  There  the  parties  for  Newmarket 
were  discussed,  and  Mrs.  Sandford,  pouring  out  tea,  and  '  tempting ' 
Lady  Osborne  to  a  second  cup,  would  say  that  the  whole  world 
seemed  to  have  been  in  town  lately,  and  was  Lady  Osborne  dining 
at  the  Carlton  two  nights  ago  when  so  many  distinguished  people 
were  there  ? 

Upon  which  would  ensue  a  very  enlightened  conversation. 
Mrs.  Sandford  knew  quite  well  that  the  Earl  of  Wendover  was 
Dora's  first  cousin,  and  the  Viscount  Bramley  her  second  cousin 
(for  that  came  out  of  the  peerage),  and  what  a  beautiful  terrace 
there  was  at  Bramley  (for  that  came  out  of  '  Country  Life '). 

Then — and  this  was  the  uncomfortable  moment — she  and 
Claude  got  into  their  motor,  having  made  the  last  call,  and  started 
for  town.  Claude  said,  '  What  a  superior  woman  Mrs.  Sandford 
seems  to  be  ! ' 

All  these  things,  and  others  of  which  these  were  typical,  Dora 
thought  over  as  she  sat  in  the  window  of  her  sola  looking  over  the 
Grand  Canal  on  that  baking  afternoon  in  June  when  Claude  had 
gone  to  Milan  to  meet  his  father  and  mother.  They  were  all  trivial 
enough,  each  at  any  rate  was  trivial;  but  to-day  she  wondered 
whether  there  was  an  addition  sum  to  be  done  with  regard  to  them. 
Each,  if  she  took  them  singly,  might  be  disregarded,  just  as  half- 
pennies have  no  official  status  on  cheques  and  are  not  treated 
seriously.  But  did  they  add  up  to  something,  to  something  that 
could  not  be  disregarded  ? 

She  did  not  know,  and,  very  wisely,  forebore  to  conjecture. 
Besides,  the  gross  heat  of  the  day  was  subsiding,  and  a  little  breeze 
had  begun  to  stir ;  below  the  window  Giovanni  had  already  finished 
the  toilet  of  the  gondola,  and  was  putting  in  the  tea-basket,  since 
she  had  said  she  would  have  tea  out  on  the  lagoon.  Venice  called 
to  her,  beckoned  her  away  from  thoughts  where  something  sombre 
or  agitating  might  lie  concealed,  into  the  sunlight  and  splendour 
of  the  day. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

*  I  SAY,  Elizabeth,  you're  not  going  to  sit  out  there  all  day,  and 
get  your  death  of  cold  ?  Why  don't  you  come  in  and  read  a  novel 
like  a  sensible  woman  ? ' 

1  Because  I  can  read  a  novel  at  home — and  I  can't  see  Canada.' 

'  See  Canada  !  What  is  there  to  see  ? '  The  youth  with  the 
scornful  voice  came  to  lean  against  the  doorway  beside  her. 
'  A  patch  of  corn — miles  and  miles  of  some  withered  stuff  that  calls 
itself  grass,  all  of  it  as  flat  as  your  hand — oh  !  and,  by  Jove  !  a 
little  brown  fellow — gopher,  is  that  their  silly  name  ? — scootling 
along  the  line.  Go  it,  young  'un  ! '  Philip  shied  the  round  end  of 
a  biscuit  tin  after  the  disappearing  brown  thing. — *  A  boggy  lake 
with  a  kind  of  salt  fringe — unhealthy  and  horrid  and  beastly — 
a  wretched  farm  building — et  cetera,  et  cetera  !  ' 

*  Oh  !   look  there,  Philip— there  is  a  school ! ' 

Elizabeth  bent  forward  eagerly.  On  the  bare  prairie  stood  a 
small  white  house,  like  the  house  that  children  draw  on  their  slates : 
a  chimney  in  the  middle,  a  door,  a  window  on  either  side.  Outside, 
about  twenty  children  playing  and  dancing.  Inside,  through  the 
wide  open  doorway  a  vision  of  desks  and  a  few  bending  heads. 

Philip's  patience  was  put  to  it.  Had  she  supposed  that  children 
went  without  schools  in  Canada  ? 

But  she  took  no  heed  of  him, 
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4  Look  how  lovely  the  children  are,  and  how  happy !  What '11 
Canada  be  when  they  are  old  ?  And  not  another  sign  of  habitation 
anywhere — nothing — but  the  little  house — on  the  bare  wide  earth  ! 
And  there  they  dance,  as  though  the  world  belonged  to  them.  So 
it  does ! ' 

*  And  my  sister  to  a  lunatic  asylum  ! '  said  Philip,  exasperated. 
4  I  say,  why  doesn't  that  man  Anderson  come  and  see  us  ?  ' 

*  He  promised  to  come  in  and  lunch.' 

4  He's  an  awfully  decent  kind  of  fellow,'  said  the  boy  warmly. 

Elizabeth  opened  her  eyes. 

1 1  didn't  know  you  had  taken  any  notice  of  him,  Philip.' 

4  No  more  I  did,'  was  the  candid  reply.  *  But  did  you  see  what 
he  brought  me  this  morning  ?  '  He  pointed  to  the  seat  behind  him, 
littered  with  novels,  which  Elizabeth  recognised  as  new  additions 
to  their  travelling  store.  '  He  begged  or  borrowed  them  somewhere 
from  his  friends  or  people  in  the  hotel ;  told  me  frankly  he  knew  I 
should  be  bored  to-day  and  might  want  them.  Rather  'cute  of 
him,  wasn't  it  ?  ' 

Elizabeth  was  touched.  Philip  had  certainly  shown  rather 
scant  civility  to  Mr.  Anderson,  and  this  trait  of  thoughtfulness  for 
a  sickly  and  capricious  traveller  appealed  to  her. 

4  I  suppose  Delaine  will  be  here  directly  ?  '  Philip  went  on. 

*  I  suppose  so.' 

Philip  let  himself  down  into  the  seat  beside  her. 

4  Look  here,  Elizabeth,9  lowering  his  voice ;  4  I  don't  think 
Delaine  is  any  more  excited  about  Canada  than  I  am.  He  told  me 
last  night  he  thought  the  country  about  Winnipeg  perfectly  hideous.' 

4  Oh!9  cried  Elizabeth,  as  though  someone  had  nipped  her. 

4  You'll  have  to  pay  him  for  this  journey,  Elizabeth.  Why 
did  you  ask  him  to  come  ?  ' 

4 1  didn't  ask  him,  Philip.    He  asked  himself.' 

*  Ah !  but  you  let  him  come,'  said  the  youth  shrewdly.     4 1  think, 
Elizabeth,  you're  not  behaving  quite  nicely.' 

*  How  am  I  not  behaving  nicely  ?  ' 

*  Well,  you  don't  pay  any  attention  to  him.     Do  you  know  what 
he  was  doing  while  you  were  looking  at  the  cows  yesterday  ?  ' 

Elizabeth  reluctantly  confessed  that  she  had  no  idea. 

4  Well,  he  was  sitting  by  a  lake — a  kind  of  swamp — at  the  back 
of  the  house,  reading  a  book.'  Philip  went  off  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

6  Poor  Mr.  Delaine  ! '  cried  Elizabeth,  though  she  too  laughed. 
4  It  was  probably  Greek,'  she  added  pensively. 
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'  Well,  that's  funnier  still.  You  know,  Elizabeth,  he  could 
read  Greek  at  home.  It's  because  you  were  neglecting  him.' 

*  Don't  rub  it  in,  Philip,'  said  Elizabeth,  flushing.     Then  she 
moved  up  to  him  and  laid  a  coaxing  hand  on  his  arm.     *  Do  you 
know  that  I  have  been  awake  half  the  night  ?  ' 

'  All  along  of  Delaine  ?     Shall  I  tell  him  ?  ' 

*  Philip,  I  just  want  you  to  be  a  dear,  and  hold  your  tongue,' 
said  Lady  Merton  entreatingly.     '  When  there's  anything  to  tell, 
I'll  tell  you.     And  if  I  have— 

*  Have  what  ?  ' 

*  Behaved  like  a  fool,  you'll  have  to  stand  by  me.'    An  expres- 
sion of  pain  passed  over  her  face. 

*  Oh,  I'll  stand  by  you.     I  don't  know  that  I  want  Mr.  Arthur 
for  an  extra  bear-leader,   if  that's  what  you  mean.     You  and 
mother  are  quite  enough.     Hullo  !  here  he  is.' 

A  little  later  Delaine  and  Elizabeth  were  sitting  side  by  side  on 
the  garden  chairs,  four  of  which  could  just  be  fitted  into  the  little 
railed  platform  at  the  rear  of  the  car.  Elizabeth  was  making  her- 
self agreeable,  and  doing  it,  for  a  time,  with  energy.  Nothing  also 
could  have  been  more  energetic  than  Delaine's  attempts  to  meet 
her.  He  had  been  studying  Baedeker,  and  he  made  intelligent 
traveller's  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Southern  Saskatchewan.  He 
discussed  the  American  '  trek  '  into  the  province  from  the  adjoining 
States.  He  understood  the  new  public  buildings  of  Regina  were  to 
be  really  fine,  only  to  be  surpassed  by  those  at  Edmonton.  He 
admired  the  effects  of  light  and  shadow  on  the  wide  expanse ;  and 
noticed  the  peculiarities  of  the  alkaline  lakes. 

Meanwhile,  as  he  became  more  expansive,  Elizabeth  contracted. 
One  would  have  thought  soon  that  Canada  had  ceased  to  interest  her 
at  all.  She  led  him  slyly  on  to  other  topics,  and  presently  the  real 
Arthur  Delaine  emerged.  Had  she  heard  of  the  most  recent  Etruscan 
excavations  at  Grosseto  ?  Wonderful !  A  whole  host  of  new 
clues !  Boni — Lanciani — the  whole  learned  world  in  commotion. 
A  fragment  of  what  might  very  possibly  turn  out  to  be  a  bi-lingual 
inscription  was  the  last  find.  Were  we  at  last  on  the  brink  of 
solving  the  old,  the  eternal  enigma  ? 

He  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  transformed  once  more  into 
the  talkative,  agreeable  person  that  Europe  knew.  His  black  and 
grizzled  hair,  falling  perpetually  forward  in  strong  waves,  made 
a  fine  frame  for  his  grey  eyes  and  large,  well-cut  features.  He  had 
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a  slight  stammer,  which  increased  when  he  was  animated,  and  a 
trick  of  for  ever  pushing  back  the  troublesome  front  locks  of  hair. 

Elizabeth  listened  for  a  long,  long  time,  and  at  last — could  have 
cried  like  a  baby  because  she  was  missing  so  much !  There  was  a 
chance,  she  knew,  all  along  this  portion  of  the  line,  of  seeing  antelope 
and  coyotes,  if  only  one  kept  one's  eyes  open ;  not  to  speak  of  the 
gophers — enchanting  little  fellows,  quite  new  to  such  travellers  as 
she — who  seemed  to  choose  the  very  railway  line  itself,  by  prefer- 
ence, for  their  burrowings  and  their  social  gatherings.  Then,  as 
she  saw,  the  wheat  country  was  nearly  done  ;  a  great  change  was 
iix  progress  ;  her  curiosity  sprang  to  meet  it.  Droves  of  horses 
and  cattle  began  to  appear  at  rare  intervals  on  the  vast  expanse. 
No  white,  tree-sheltered  farms  here,  like  the  farms  in  Manitoba  ;  but 
scattered  at  long  distances,  near  the  railway  or  on  the  horizon,  the 
first  primitive  dwellings  of  the  new  settlers — the  rude  '  shack  '  of 
the  first  year — beginnings  of  villages — sketches  of  towns. 

'  I  have  always  thought  the  Etruscan  problem  the  most  fasci- 
nating in  the  whole  world,'  cried  Delaine,  with  pleasant  enthusiasm. 
When  you  consider  all  its  bearings,  linguistic  and  historical ' 

1  Oh  !  do  you  see,'  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  pointing — '  do  you  see 
all  those  lines  and  posts,  far  out  to  the  horizon  ?  Do  you  know 
that  all  these  lonely  farms  are  connected  with  each  other  and  the 
railway  by  telephones  ?  Mr.  Anderson  told  me  so ;  that  some 
farmers  actually  make  their  fences  into  telephone  lines,  and  that 
from  that  little  hut  over  there  you  can  speak  to  Montreal  when 
you  please  ?  And  just  before  I  left  London  I  was  staying  in  a 
big  country  house,  thirty  miles  from  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  you 
couldn't  telephone  to  London  except  by  driving  five  miles  to  the 
nearest  town  ! ' 

'  Very  ingenious  of  them,'  said  Delaine,  stiffly,  '  very.' 

Elizabeth  laughed  and  coloured. 

'  Oh  !  it  isn't  telephones  in  themselves.  It's '  She  hesitated, 

and  began  again,  trying  to  express  herself.  c  When  one  thinks  of 
all  the  haphazard  of  history — how  nations  have  tumbled  up,  or  been 
dragged  up,  through  centuries  of  blind  horror  and  mistake,  how 
wonderful  to  see  a  nation  made  consciously  ! — before  your  eyes — by 
science  and  intelligence — everything  thought  for,  everything  fore- 
seen !  First  of  all,  this  wonderful  railway,  driven  across  these 
deserts,  against  opposition,  against  unbelief,  by  a  handful  of  men, 
who  risked  everything,  and  have — perhaps — changed  the  face  of 
the  world.' 
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She  stopped,  smiling.  In  truth,  her  new  capacity  for  dithyramb 
was  no  less  surprising  to  herself  than  to  Delaine. 

'  I  return  to  my  point ' — he  made  it  not  without  tartness — 

*  will  the  new  men  be  adequate  to  the  new  state  ?  ' 

'  Won't  they  ? '  He  fancied  a  certain  pride  in  her  bearing. 
'  They  explained  to  me  the  other  day  at  Winnipeg  what  the  Govern- 
ment do  for  the  emigrants — how  they  guide  and  help  them — take 
care  of  them  in  sickness  and  in  trouble,  through  the  first  years — 
protect  them,  really,  even  from  themselves.  And  when  one  thinks 
how  Governments  have  taxed,  and  tortured,  and  robbed,  and 
fleeced.  Oh,  surely,  surely,  the  world  improves.'  She  clasped 
her  hands  tightly  on  her  knee,  as  though  trying  by  the  physical 
action  to  restrain  the  feeling  within.  '  And  to  see  here  the  actual 
foundations  of  a  great  State  laid  under  your  eyes,  deep  and  strong, 
by  men  who  know  what  it  is  they  are  doing — to  see  history 
begun,  on  a  blank  page,  by  men  who  know  what  they  are  writing 
— isn't  it  wonderful,  wonderful  \ ' 

4  Dear   lady ! '   said   Delaine,    smiling,  not   without    sarcasm, 

*  America  has  been  dealing  with  emigrants  for  generations ;  and 
there  are  people  who  say  that  corruption  is  rife  in  Canada.' 

But  Elizabeth  would  not  be  quenched. 

4  We  come  after  America — we  climb  on  her  great  shoulders 
to  see  the  way.  But  is  there  anything  in  America  to  equal  the 
suddenness  of  this  ?  Ten  years  ago  even — in  all  this  north-west — 
practically  nothing.  And  then  God  said,  "  Let  there  be  a  nation !  " 
— and  there  was  a  nation — in  a  night  and  a  morning.'  She  waved 
her  hand  towards  the  great  expanse  of  prairie.  *  And  as  for  cor- 
ruption  ' 

*  Well  ?  '    He  waited  maliciously. 

4  There  is  no  great  brew  without  a  scum,'  she  said,  laughing. 

*  But  find  me  a  brew  anywhere  in  the  world,  of  such  power,  with  so 
little.' 

*  Mr.  Anderson  would,  I  think,  be  pleased  with  you,'  said 
Delaine,  drily. 

Elizabeth  frowned  a  little. 

*  Do  you  think  I  learnt  it  from  him  ?     I  assure  you  he  never 
rhapsodises.' 

*  No  ;  but  he  gives  you  the  material  for  rhapsodies.' 

*  And  why  not  ?  '  said  Elizabeth  indignantly.     '  If  he  didn't 
love  the  country  and  believe  in  it  he  wouldn't  be  going  into  ita 
public  life.     You  can  feel  that  he  is  Canadian  through  and  through.' 
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c  A  farmer's  son,  I  think,  from  Manitoba  ? 7 

'  Yes.'    Elizabeth's  tone  was  a  little  defensive. 

'  Will  you  not  sometimes — if  you  watch  his  career — regret  that, 
with  his  ability,  he  has  not  the  environment — and  the  audience — 
of  the  Old  World  ?  ' 

'  No,  never  !     He  will  be  one  of  the  shapers  of  the  new.' 

Delaine  looked  at  her  with  a  certain  passion. 

4  All  very  well,  but  you  don't  belong  to  it.  We  can't  spare  you 
from  the  old.' 

'  Oh,  as  for  me,  I'm  full  of  vicious  and  corrupt  habits  ! '  put  in 
Elizabeth  hurriedly.  '  I  am  not  nearly  good  enough  for  the  new  ! ' 

'  Thank  goodness  for  that !  '  said  Delaine  fervently,  and, 
bending  forward,  he  tried  to  see  her  face.  But  Elizabeth  did  not 
allow  it.  She  could  not  help  flushing  ;  but  as  she  bent  over  the 
side  of  the  platform  looking  ahead,  she  announced  in  her  gayest 
voice  that  there  was  a  town  to  be  seen,  and  it  was  probably  Regina. 

Some  hours  later  Anderson  was  still  sitting  beside  Elizabeth. 
They  were  in  Southern  Alberta.  The  May  day  had  darkened. 
And  for  the  first  time  Elizabeth  felt  the  chill  and  loneliness  of  the 
prairies,  where  as  yet  she  had  only  felt  their  exhilaration.  A  fierce 
wind  was  sweeping  over  the  boundless  land,  with  showers  in  its 
train.  The  signs  of  habitation  became  scantier,  the  farms  fewer. 
Bunches  of  horses  and  herds  of  cattle  widely  scattered  over  the 
endless  grassy  plains — the  brown  lines  of  the  ploughed  fire-guards 
running  beside  the  railway — the  bents  of  winter  grass,  white  in  the 
storm-light,  bleaching  the  rolling  surface  of  the  ground,  till  the 
darkness  of  some  cloud-shadow  absorbed  them:  these  things 
breathed — of  a  sudden — wildness  and  desolation.  It  seemed  as 
though  man  could  no  longer  cope  with  the  mere  vastness  of  the 
earth — an  earth  without  rivers  or  trees,  too  visibly  naked  and 
measureless. 

'  At  last  I  am  afraid  of  it !  '  said  Elizabeth,  shivering  in  her  fur 
coat,  with  a  little  motion  of  her  hand  towards  the  plain.  '  And 
what  it  must  be  in  winter  !  ' 

Anderson  laughed. 

4  The  winter  is  much  milder  here  than  in  Manitoba  !  Radiant 
sunshine  day  after  day — and  the  warm  chinook-wind.  And  it  is 
precisely  here  that  the  railway  lands  are  selling  at  a  higher  price 
for  the  moment  than  anywhere  else,  and  that  settlers  are  rushing 
in.  Look  there  ! ' 
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Elizabeth  peered  through  the  gloom,  and  saw  the  gleam  of 
water.  The  train  ran  along  beside  it  for  a  minute  or  two,  then  the 
gathering  darkness  seemed  to  swallow  it  up. 

'  A  river  ?  ' 

*  No,  a  canal,  fed  from  the  Bow  River — far  ahead  of  us.  We 
are  in  the  irrigation  belt — and  in  the  next  few  years  thousands  of 
people  will  settle  here.  Give  the  land  water — the  wheat  follows  ! 
South  and  North,  even  now,  the  wheat  is  spreading  and  driving  out 
the  ranchers.  Irrigation  is  the  secret.  We  are  mastering  it !  And 
you  thought ' — he  looked  at  her  with  amusement  and  a  kind  of 
triumph — '  that  the  country  had  mastered  us  ?  ' 

There  was  something  in  his  voice  and  eyes,  as  though  not  he 
spoke,  but  a  nation  through  him.  '  Splendid  ! '  was  the  word  that 
rose  in  Elizabeth's  mind  ;  and  a  thrill  ran  with  it. 

The  gloom  of  the  afternoon  deepened.  The  showers  increased. 
But  Elizabeth  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  go  in.  In  the  car 
Delaine  and  Philip  were  playing  dominoes,  in  despair  of  anything 
more  amusing.  Yerkes  was  giving  his  great  mind  to  the  dinner 
which  was  to  be  the  consolation  of  Philip's  day. 

Meanwhile  Elizabeth  kept  Anderson  talking.  That  was  her 
great  gift.  She  was  the  best  of  listeners.  And  he  told  her  story 
after  story,  of  life  in  the  ranching  country,  and  of  the  emigra- 
tion now  pouring  into  Alberta.  In  the  early  part  of  the  day  she 
had  found  in  him  a  certain  stiffness  and  reserve.  It  had  now 
melted  away — as  on  their  first  afternoon  by  the  '  sink-hole ' — 
simply  because  in  presence  of  this  delicately  eager  face,  these  lovely 
listening  eyes,  it  could  not  maintain  itself.  And  how  large  and 
human  was  the  man's  mind ! — how  full  of  those  '  mortal  things,' 
simple,  earthy  tender,  humorous,  sublime,  which  make  up  human 
fate  ! 

Had  he  talked  like  this  to  the  Catholic  girl  in  Quebec  ?  And  yet 
she  had  renounced  him  ?  She  had  never  loved  him,  of  course. 
To  love  this  man  would  be  to  cleave  to  him. 

Once,  in  a  lifting  of  the  shadows  of  the  prairie,  Elizabeth  saw 
a  group  of  antelope  standing  only  a  hundred  yards  from  the  train, 
tranquilly  indifferent,  their  branching  horns  clear  in  a  pallid  ray 
of  light ;  and  once  a  prairie-wolf,  solitary  and  motionless  ;  and 
once,  as  the  train  moved  off  after  a  stoppage,  an  old  badger  leisurely 
shambling  off  the  line  itself.  And  once,  too,  amid  a  driving  storm- 
shower,  and  what  seemed  to  her  unbroken,  formless  solitudes, 
suddenly,  a  tent  by  the  railway  side,  and  the  blaze  of  a  fire  ;  and  as 
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the  train  slowly  passed,  three  men — lads  rather — emerging,  to 
laugh  and  beckon  to  it.  The  tent,  the  fire,  the  gay  challenge  of  the 
young  faces  and  the  English  voices,  ringed  by  darkness  and  wild 
weather,  brought  the  tears  back  to  Elizabeth's  eyes,  she  scarcely 
knew  why. 

'  Settlers,  in  their  first  year,'  said  Anderson,  smiling,  as  he 
waved  back  again. 

But,  to  Elizabeth,  it  seemed  a  parable  of  the  new  Canada. 

An  hour  later,  amid  a  lightening  of  the  clouds  over  the  West, 
that  spread  a  watery  gold  over  the  prairie,  Anderson  sprang  to  his 
feet. 

'  The  Rockies  !  ' 

And  there,  a  hundred  miles  away,  peering  over  the  edge  of  the 
land,  ran  from  north  to  south  a  vast  chain  of  snow  peaks,  and 
Elizabeth  saw  at  last  that  even  the  prairies  have  an  end. 

The  car  was  shunted  at  Calgary,  in  order  that  its  occupants 
might  enjoy  a  peaceful  night.  When  at  last  she  was  alone  in  her 
tiny  room,  Elizabeth  stood  a  while  before  her  reflection  in  the  glass. 
Her  eyes  were  frowning  and  distressed ;  her  cheeks  glowed.  Arthur 
Delaine,  her  old  friend,  had  bade  her  a  cold  good  night,  and  she 
knew  well  enough  that — from  him — she  deserved  it.  *  Yet  I  gave 
him  the  whole  morning,'  she  pleaded  with  herself.  *  I  did  my  best. 
But  oh,  why,  why  did  I  ever  let  him  come  !  ' 

And  even  in  the  comparative  quiet  of  the  car  at  rest,  she  could 
not  sleep;  so  quickened  were  all  her  pulses,  and  so  vivid  the 
memories  of  the  day. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

ARTHUR  DELAINE  was  strolling  and  smoking  on  the  broad  wooden 
balcony,  which  in  the  rear  of  the  hotel  at  Banff  overlooks  a  wide 
scene  of  alp  and  water.  The  splendid  Bow  River  comes  swirling 
past  the  hotel,  on  its  rush  from  the  high  mountains  to  the  plains  of 
Saskatchewan.  Craggy  mountains  drop  almost  to  the  river's  edge 
on  one  side  ;  on  the  other,  pine  woods  mask  the  railway  and  the 
hills  ;  while  in  the  distance  shine  the  snow-peaks  of  the  Rockies. 
It  is  the  gateway  of  the  mountains,  fair  and  widely  spaced,  as 
becomes  their  dignity. 

Delaine,  however,  was  not  observing  the  scenery.    He  was 
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entirely  absorbed  by  reflection  on  his  own  affairs.  The  party  had 
now  been  stationary  for  three  or  four  days  at  Banff,  enjoying  the 
comforts  of  hotel  life.  The  travelling  companion  on  whom  Delaine 
had  not  calculated  in  joining  Lady  Merton  and  her  brother — Mr. 
George  Anderson — had  taken  his  leave,  temporarily,  at  Calgary. 
In  thirty-six  hours,  however,  he  had  reappeared.  It  seemed  that 

the  construction  work  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  the  C valley 

did  not  urgently  require  his  presence  ;  that  his  position  towards 
the  railway,  with  which  he  was  about  to  sever  his  official  connection, 
was  one  of  great  freedom  and  influence,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
services  he  had  been  able  to  render  it  the  year  before.  He  was, 
in  fact,  master  of  his  time,  and  meant  to  spend  it  apparently  in 
making  Lady  Merton  Js  tour  agreeable. 

For  himself,  Delaine  could  only  feel  that  the  advent  of  this 
stranger  had  spoilt  the  whole  situation.  It  seemed  now  as 
though  Elizabeth  and  her  brother  could  not  get  on  without 
him.  As  he  leant  over  the  railing  of  the  balcony,  Delaine 
could  see  far  below,  in  the  wood,  the  flutter  of  a  white  dress. 
It  belonged  to  Lady  Merton,  and  the  man  beside  her  was  George 
Anderson.  He  had  been  arranging  their  walks  and  expeditions 
for  the  last  four  days,  and  was  now  about  to  accompany  the 
English  travellers  on  a  special  journey  with  a  special  engine  through 
the  Kicking  Horse  Pass  and  back,  a  pleasure  suggested  by  the 
kindness  of  the  railway  authorities. 

It  was  true  that  he  had  at  one  time  been  actively  engaged  on 
the  important  engineering  work  now  in  progress  in  the  pass ;  and 
Lady  Merton  could  not  therefore  have  found  a  better  showman. 
But  why  any  showman  at  all  ?  What  did  she  know  about  this  man 
who  had  sprung  so  rapidly  into  intimacy  with  herself  and  her 
brother  ?  Yet  Delaine  could  not  honestly  accuse  him  of  presuming 
on  a  chance  acquaintance,  since  it  was  not  to  be  denied  that  it  was 
Philip  Gaddesden  himself,  who  had  taken  an  invalid's  capricious 
liking  to  the  tall  fair-haired  fellow,  and  had  urgently  requested — 
almost  forced  him  to  come  back  to  them. 

Delaine  was  not  a  little  bruised  in  spirit,  and  beginning  to  be 
angry.  During  the  solitary  day  he  had  been  alone  with  them 
Elizabeth  had  been  kindness  and  complaisance  itself.  But  instead 
of  that  closer  acquaintance,  that  opportunity  for  a  gradual  and 
delightful  courtship  on  which  he  had  reckoned,  when  the  restraint 
of  watching  eyes  and  neighbourly  tongues  should  be  removed,  he 
was  conscious  that  he  had  never  been  so  remote  from  her  during 
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the  preceding  winter  at  home,  as  he  was  now  that  he  had  journeyed 
six  thousand  miles  simply  and  solely  on  the  chance  of  proposing  to 
her.  He  could  not  understand  how  anything  so  disastrous,  and 
apparently  so  final,  could  have  happened  to  him  in  one  short 
week !  Lady  Merton — he  saw  quite  plainly — did  not  mean  him  to 
propose  to  her,  if  she  could  possibly  avoid  it.  She  kept  Philip  with 
her,  and  gave  no  opportunities.  And  always,  as  before,  she  was 
possessed  and  bewitched  by  Canada  !  Moreover  the  Chief  Justice 
and  the  French  Canadian,  Mariette,  had  turned  up  at  the  hotel 
two  days  before,  on  their  way  to  Vancouver.  Elizabeth  had  been 
sitting,  figuratively,  at  the  feet  of  both  of  them  ever  since ;  and 
both  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  join  in  the  Kicking  Horse  party, 
and  were  delaying  their  journey  West  accordingly. 

Instead  of  solitude,  therefore,  Delaine  was  aware  of  a  most 
troublesome  amount  of  society.  Aware  also,  deep  down,  that 
some  test  he  resented  but  could  not  escape  had  been  applied  to 
him  on  this  journey,  by  fortune — and  Elizabeth ! — and  that  he  was 
not  standing  it  well.  And  the  worst  of  it  was  that  as  his  discourage- 
ment in  the  matter  of  Lady  Merton  increased,  so  also  did  his  dis- 
taste for  this  raw,  new  country,  without  associations,  without  art, 
without  antiquities,  in  which  he  should  never,  never  have  chosen 
to  spend  one  of  thex  summers  of  this  short  life,  but  for  the 
charms  of  Elizabeth  !  And  the  more  boredom  he  was  conscious 
of,  the  less  congenial  and  sympathetic,  naturally,  did  he  become 
as  a  companion  for  Lady  Merton.  Of  this  he  was  dismally 
aware.  Well !  he  hoped,  bitterly,  that  she  knew  what  she  was 
about,  and  could  take  care  of  herself.  This  man  she  had  made 
friends  with  was  good-looking  and,  by  his  record,  possessed  ability. 
He  had  fairly  gentlemanly  manners  also  ;  though,  in  Delaine's 
opinion,  he  was  too  self-confident  on  his  own  account,  and  too 
boastful  on  Canada's.  But  he  was  a  man  of  humble  origin,  son  of 
a  farmer,  who  seemed,  by  the  way,  to  be  dead  ;  and  grandson,  so 
Delaine  had  heard  him  say,  through  his  mother,  of  one  of  the 
Selkirk  settlers  of  1812 — no  doubt  of  some  Scotch  gillie  or  shepherd. 
Such  a  person,  in  England,  would  have  no  claim  whatever  to  the 
intimate  society  of  Elizabeth  Merton.  Yet  here  she  was  alone, 
really  without  protection — for  what  use  was  this  young,  scatter- 
brained brother  ? — herself  only  twenty-seven,  and  so  charming ! 
so  much  prettier  than  she  had  ever  seemed  to  be  at  home.  It 
was  a  dangerous  situation, — a  situation  to  which  she  ought  not  to 
have  been  exposed.  Delaine  had  always  believed  her  sensitive  and 
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fastidious ;  and  in  his  belief  all  women  should  be  sensitive  and 
fastidious,  especially  as  to  who  are,  and  who  are  not,  their  social 
equals.  But  it  was  clear  he  had  not  quite  understood  her.  And 
this  man  whom  they  had  picked  up  was  undoubtedly  handsome, 
strong,  and  masterful,  of  the  kind  that  the  natural  woman  admires. 
But  then  he — Delaine — had  never  thought  of  Elizabeth  Merton  as 
the  natural  woman.  There  lay  the  disappointment. 

What  was  his  own  course  to  be  ?  He  believed  himself  defeated, 
but  to  show  any  angry  consciousness  of  it  would  be  to  make  life 
very  uncomfortable  in  future,  seeing  that  he  and  the  Gaddesdens 
were  inevitably  neighbours  and  old  friends.  After  all,  he  had  not 
committed  himself  beyond  repair.  Why  not  resume  the  friendly 
relation  which  had  meant  so  much  to  him  before  other  ideas  had 
entered  in  ?  Ah  !  it  was  no  longer  easy.  The  distress  of  which  he 
was  conscious  had  some  deep  roots.  He  must  marry — the  estate 
demanded  it.  But  his  temperament  was  invincibly  cautious  ; 
his  mind  moved  slowly.  How  was  he  to  begin  upon  any  fresh 
quest  ?  His  quiet  pursuit  of  Elizabeth  had  come  about  naturally 
and  by  degrees.  Propinquity  had  done  it.  And  now  that  his 
hopes  were  dashed,  he  could  not  imagine  how  he  was  to  find  any 
other  chance  ;  for,  as  a  rule,  he  was  timid  and  hesitating  with 
women.  As  he  hung,  in  his  depression,  over  the  river,  this  man 
of  forty  envisaged — suddenly  and  not  so  far  away — old  age  and 
loneliness.  A  keen  and  peevish  resentment  took  possession  of  him. 


Lady  Merton  and  Anderson  began  to  ascend  a  long  flight  of 
steps  leading  from  the  garden  path  below  to  the  balcony  where 
Delaine  stood. 

Elizabeth  waved  to  him,  with  smiles,  and  he  must  perforce 
watch  her  as  she  mounted  side  by  side  with  the  fair-haired 
Canadian. 

*  Oh  !  such  delightful  plans  !  '  she  said,  as  she  sank  out  of  breath 
into  a  seat.  '  We  have  ordered  the  engine  for  two  o'clock.  Please 
observe,  Mr.  Arthur.  Never  again  in  this  mortal  life  shall  I  be  able 
to  "  order  "  an  engine  for  two  o'clock ! — and  one  of  these  C.P.R. 
engines  too,  great  splendid  fellows  !  We  go  down  the  pass,  and 
take  tea  at  Field ;  and  come  up  the  pass  again,  this  evening,  to  dine 
and  sleep  at  Laggan.  As  we  descend,  the  engine  goes  in  front  to 
hold  us  back ;  and  when  we  ascend,  it  goes  behind  to  push  us  up ; 
and  I  understand  that  the  hill  is  even  steeper  ' — she  bent  forward, 
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laughing,  to  Delaine,  appealing  to  their  common  North  Country 
recollections — *  than  the  Shap  incline ! ' 

*  Too  steep,  I  gather,'  said  Delaine,  '  to  be  altogether  safe.' 
His  tone  was  a  trifle  sharp.  He  stood  with  his  back  to  the  view, 
looking  from  Elizabeth  to  her  companion. 

Anderson  turned. 

'  As  we  manage  it,  it  is  perfectly  safe.  But  it  costs  us  too  much 
to  make  it  safe.  That's  the  reason  for  the  new  bit  of  line.' 

Harmless  remarks.  But  the  manner  of  both  men  in  making 
them  would  have  shown  any  shrewd  observer  that  they  did  not 
like  each  other.  And  Elizabeth  was  a  very  shrewd  observer. 


At  two  o'clock  the  car  and  the  engine  were  ready,  and  Yerkes 
received  them  at  the  station  beaming  with  smiles.  According  to 
him,  the  privilege  allowed  them  was  all  his  doing,  and  he  was 
exceedingly  jealous  of  any  claim  of  Anderson's  in  the  matter. 

*  You  come  to  me,  my  lady,  if  you  want  anything.  Last  year 
I  ran  a  Kussian  princess  through — official.  "  You  take  care  of  the 
Grand  Duchess,  Yerkes,"  they  says  to  me  at  Montreal ;  for  they 
know  there  isn't  anybody  on  the  line  they  can  trust  with  a  lady 
as  they  can  me.  Of  course,  I  couldn't  help  her  faintin'  at  the 
high  bridges,  going  up  Rogers  Pass ;  that  wasn't  none  of 
my  fault ! ' 

1  Faint — at  bridges  !  '  said  Elizabeth,  with  scorn.  '  I  never 
heard  of  anybody  doing  such  a  thing,  Yerkes.' 

'  Ah  !  you  wait  till  you  see  'em,  my  lady,'  said  Yerkes,  grinning. 

The  day  was  radiant,  and  even  Philip  as  they  started  from 
Banff  station  was  in  a  Canadian  mood.  So  far  he  had  been  quite 
cheerful  and  good-tempered,  though  not,  to  Elizabeth's  anxious 
eye,  much  more  robust  yet  than  when  they  had  left  England.  He 
smoked  far  too  much,  and  Elizabeth  wished  devoutly  that  Yerkes 
would  not  supply  him  so  liberally  with  whisky  and  champagne, 
But  Philip  was  not  easily  controlled.  The  very  decided  fancy,  how- 
ever, which  he  had  lately  taken  for  George  Anderson  had  enabled 
Elizabeth,  in  one  or  two  instances,  to  manage  him  more  effectively. 
The  night  they  arrived  at  Calgary,  the  lad  had  had  a  wild  desire  to 
go  off  on  a  moonlight  drive  across  the  prairies  to  a  ranch  worked  by 
an  old  Cambridge  friend  of  his.  The  night  was  cold,  and  he  was 
evidently  tired  by  the  long  journey  from  Winnipeg.  Elizabeth 
was  in  despair,  but  could  not  move  him  at  all.  Then  Anderson  had 
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intervened  ;  had  found  somehow  and  somewhere  a  trapper  just  in 
from  the  mountains  with  a  wonderful  '  catch  '  of  fox  and  marten  • 
and  in  the  amusement  of  turning  over  a  bundle  of  magnificent 
furs,  and  of  buying  something  straight  from  the  hunter  for  his 
mother,  the  youth  had  forgotten  his  waywardness.  Behind  his 
back,  Elizabeth  had  warmly  thanked  her  lieutenant. 

'  He  only  wanted  a  little  distraction,'  Anderson  had  said,  with 
a  shy  smile,  as  though  he  both  liked  and  disliked  her  thanks.  And 
then,  impulsively,  she  had  told  him  a  good  deal  about  Philip  and 
his  illness,  and  their  mother,  and  the  old  house  in  Cumberland. 
She  of  all  persons  to  be  so  communicative  about  the  family  affairs 
to  a  stranger  !  Was  it  that  two  days  in  a  private  car  in  Canada 
went  as  far  as  a  month's  acquaintance  elsewhere  ? 

Another  passenger  had  been  introduced  to  Lady  Merton  by 
Anderson,  an  hour  before  the  departure  of  the  car,  and  had  made 
such  a  pleasant  impression  on  her  that  he  also  had  been  asked  to 
join  the  party,  and  had  very  gladly  consented.  This  was  the 
American,  Mr.  Val  Morton,  now  the  official  receiver,  so  Elizabeth 
understood,  of  a  great  railway  system  in  the  middle  west  of  the 
United  States.  The  railway  had  been  handed  over  to  him  in  a 
bankrupt  condition.  His  energy  and  probity  were  now  pulling  it 
through.  More  connections  between  it  and  the  Albertan  railways 
were  required ;  and  he  was  in  Canada,  looking  round  and 
negotiating.  He  was  already  known  to  the  Chief  Justice  and 
Mariette,  and  Elizabeth  fell  quickly  in  love  with  his  white  hair, 
his  dark  eyes,  his  rapier-like  thinness  and  keenness,  his  courtesy 
to  women,  and  his  drawling  humour. 

On  sped  the  car  through  the  gate  of  the  Rockies.  The  moun- 
tains grew  deeper,  the  snows  deeper  against  the  blue,  the  air  more 
dazzling,  the  forests  closer,  breathing  balm  into  the  sunshine. 

Suddenly  the  car  slackened  and  stopped.  No  sign  of  a  station. 
Only  a  rustic  archway,  on  which  was  written  '  The  Great  Divide,' 
and  beneath  the  archway  two  small  brooklets  issuing,  one  flowing 
to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left. 

They  all  left  the  car  and  stood  round  the  tiny  streams.  They 
were  on  the  watershed.  The  water  in  the  one  streamlet  flowed 
to  the  Atlantic,  that  in  its  fellow  to  the  Pacific. 

Eternal  parable  of  small  beginnings  and  vast  fates  !  But  in 
this  setting  of  untrodden  mountains,  and  beside  this  railway 
which  now  for  a  few  short  years  had  been  running  its  parlour 
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and  dining  cars,  its  telegraphs  and  electric  lights  and  hotels,  a 
winding  thread  of  life  and  civilisation,  through  the  lonely  and 
savage  splendours  of  snow-peak  and  rock,  transforming  day  by 
day  the  destinies  of  Canada — the  parable  became  a  truth,  proved 
upon  the  pulses  of  men. 

The  party  sat  down  on  the  grass  beside  the  bright,  rippling 
water,  and  Yerkes  brought  them  coffee.  While  they  were  taking  it, 
the  two  engine-drivers  descended  from  the  cab  of  the  engine  and 
began  to  gather  a  few  flowers  and  twigs  from  spring  bushes  that 
grew  near.  They  put  them  together  and  offered  them  to  Lady 
Merton.  She,  going  to  speak  to  them,  found  that  they  were  English 
and  North  Country. 

'  Philip,  they  come  from  our  side  of  Carlisle  !  ' 
And  there  sprang  up  at  once  a  lively  conversation  between  her 
and  them.  They  were  a  stalwart  pair  of  friends,  kinsmen  indeed, 
who  generally  worked  together,  and  were  now  entrusted  with  some 
of  the  most  important  work  on  the  most  difficult  sections  of  the 
line.  But  they  were  not  going  to  spend  all  their  days  on  the  line — 
not  they !  Like  everybody  in  the  West,  they  had  their  eyes  on 
the  land.  Upon  a  particular  district  of  it,  moreover,  in  Northern 
Alberta,  not  yet  surveyed  or  settled.  But  they  were  watching  it, 
and  as  soon  as  the  '  steel  gang  '  of  a  projected  railway  came  within 
measurable  distance  they  meant  to  claim  their  sections  and  work 
their  land  together. 

Elizabeth  returned  to  her  companions,  the  bunch  of  flowers  in 
her  hand,  her  face  a  little  flushed. 

'  Did  you  like  your  engineers  ?  '  Mariette  asked  her.  His  smile 
was  never  without  a  shade  of  something  remote  and  satirical. 

4  A  perfect  pair  of  gentlemen ! '  said  Elizabeth  warmly.     '  It  is 
very  kind  of  them  to  drive  us.' 
The  others  laughed. 

'  I  know  the  country  they  want,'  said  the  American.  '  I  was 
all  over  Alberta  last  fall — part  of  it  in  a  motor-car.  I  can  tell  you 
we  jumped  about  those  stubble  fields  in  a  way  to  make  a  leopard 
jealous  !  But  I  saw  a  lot  that  set  me  thinking.  I  was  there  on 
the  day  when  the  last  Government  lands,  the  odd  numbers,  were 
thrown  open.  Every  land  office  was  besieged.  At  Edmonton  I 
saw  people  sitting  through  the  night  on  their  camp  stools,  nobody 
opening  his  mouth,  for  fear  his  neighbour  might  guess  which  piece 
of  land  he  was  after.  Nothing  off-hand  about  your  Westerner ! 
He  chooses  his  farm,  and  then  squats  on  it,  to  make  things  sure. 
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Thousands  from  all  over  the  world!  English,  American,  Dutch, 
Italian,  French.  Oh  !  we're  used  to  such  scenes,  of  course,  in  the 
States.  There's  a  great  trek  going  on  now  in  our  own  South- West. 
But  when  that's  over,  our  free  land  is  done.  Canada  will  have  the 
handling  of  the  last  batch  on  this  planet.' 

*  If  Canada  by  that  time  is  not  America,'  said  Mariette,  drily. 
The  American  digested  the  remark. 

'  I  take  you,  sir,'  he  said,  with  a  smile.  '  Well,  if  I  were  a 
Canadian,  perhaps  I  should  be  a  bit  nervous.' 

Mariette  with  great  animation  developed  his  theme  of  the 
'  American  invasion.'  Winnipeg  was  one  danger  spot,  British 
Columbia  another.  The  '  peaceful  penetration,'  both  of  men  and 
capital,  was  going  on  so  rapidly  that  a  movement  for  annexation, 
were  it  once  started  in  certain  districts  of  Canada,  might  be  irre- 
sistible. The  harsh  and  powerful  face  of  the  speaker  became  trans- 
figured ;  one  divined  in  him  some  hidden  motive  which  was  driving 
him  to  contest  and  belittle  the  main  currents  and  sympathies 
about  him.  He  spoke  as  a  prophet,  but  the  faith  which  envenomed 
the  prophecy  lay  far  out  of  sight. 

Anderson  took  it  quietly.     The  Chief  Justice  smiled. 

'  It  might  have  been,'  he  said,  *  it  might  have  been !  This 
railroad  has  made  the  difference.'  He  stretched  out  his  hand 
towards  the  line  and  the  pass.  '  Twenty  years  ago,  I  came  over 
this  ground  with  the  first  party  that  ever  pushed  through  Rogers 
Pass  and  down  the  Illecillewaet  valley  to  the  Pacific.  We  camped 
just  about  here  for  the  night.  And  in  the  evening  I  was  sitting  by 
myself  on  the  slopes  of  that  mountain  opposite ' — he  raised  his  hand 
— '  looking  at  the  railway  camps  below  me,  and  the  first  rough  line 
that  had  been  cut  through  the  forests.  And  I  thought  of  the  day 
when  the  trains  would  be  going  backwards  and  forwards,  and  these 
nameless  valleys  and  peaks  would  become  the  playground  of 
Canada  and  America.  But  what  I  didn't  see  was  the  shade  of 
England  looking  on  ! — England,  whose  greater  destiny  was  being 
decided  by  those  gangs  of  workmen  below  me,  and  the  thousands  of 
workmen  behind  me,  busy  night  and  day  in  bridging  the  gap 
between  east  and  west.  Traffic  from  north  to  south — that  meant, 
for  your  North- West,  fusion  with  our  North- West ;  traffic  from 
east  to  west — that  meant  England,  and  the  English  Empire  ! 
And  that,  for  the  moment,  I  didn't  see.' 

*  Shall  I  quote  you  something  I  found  in  an  Edmonton  paper 
the  other  day  ?  '  said  Anderson,  raising  his  head  from  where  he 
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lay,  looking  down  into  the  grass.     And  with  his  grave  and  friendly 
eyes  fixed  on  the  American,  he  recited  : 

Land  of  the  sweeping  eagle,  your  goal  is  not  our  goal  ! 

For  the  ages  have  taught  that  the  North  and  the  South  breed  difference  of  soul. 

We  toiled  for  years  in  the  snow  and  the  night,  because  we  believed  in  the  spring, 

And  the  mother  who  cheered  us  first,  shall  be  first  at  the  banquetting  ! 

The  grey  old  mother,  the  dear  old  mother,  who  taught  us  the  note  we  sing  ! 

The  American  smiled. 

'  A  bit  raw,  like  some  of  your  prairie  towns ;  but  it  hits  the  nail. 
I  dare  say  we  have  missed  our  bargain.  What  matter  !  Our 
own  chunk  is  as  big  as  we  can  chew.' 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Elizabeth's  eyes  were  dim ; 
even  Philip  sat  open-mouthed  and  dumb,  staring  at  Anderson. 
Then  Mariette  threw  out : 

*  And  in  the  end,  what  are  you  going  to  make  of  it  ?  A  replica 
of  Europe,  or  America  ? — a  money-grubbing  civilisation  with  no 
faith  but  the  dollar  ?  If  so,  we  shall  have  had  the  great  chance  of 
history — and  lost  it ! ' 

'  We  sha'n't  lose  it,'  said  Anderson,  '  unless  the  gods  mock 
us.' 

4  Why  not  ?  '  said  Mariette  sombrely.  '  Nations  have  gone 
mad  before  now.' 

'  Ah ! — prophesy,  prophesy ! '  said  the  Chief  Justice  sadly.  *  All 
very  well  for  you  young  men,  but  for  us,  who  are  passing  away ! 
Here  we  are  at  the  birth.  Shall  we  never,  in  any  state  of  being, 
know  the  end  ?  I  have  never  felt  so  bitterly  as  I  do  now  the 
limitations  of  our  knowledge  and  our  life.' 

No  one  answered  him.  But  Elizabeth  looking  up  saw  the 
face  of  Mariette — the  face  of  a  thinker  and  a  mystic — slowly  relax. 
Its  harshness  became  serenity,  its  bitterness  peace.  And  with  her 
quick  sympathy  she  guessed  that  the  lament  of  the  Chief  Justice 
had  only  awakened  in  the  religious  mind,  the  typical  religious 
cry,  '  Thou,  Lord,  art  the  Eternal,  and  Thy  years  shall  not  fail.' 

At  Field,  where  a  most  friendly  inn  shelters  under  the  great 
shoulders  of  Mount  Stephen,  they  left  the  car  awhile,  took  tea  in 
the  hotel,  and  wandered  through  the  woods  below  it.  All  the 
afternoon  till  now,  Elizabeth  had  shown  a  most  delicate  and  friendly 
consideration  for  Delaine.  She  had  turned  the  conversation  often 
in  his  direction  and  on  his  subjects,  had  placed  him  by  her  side 
at  tea,  and  in  general  had  more  than  done  her  duty  by  him.  To 
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no  purpose.  Delaine  saw  himself  as  the  condemned  man  to  whom 
indulgences  are  granted  before  execution.  She  would  probably  have 
done  none  of  these  things  if  there  had  been  any  real  chance  for  him. 

But  in  the  walk  after  tea,  Anderson  and  Lady  Merton  drifted 
together.  There  had  been  so  far  a  curious  effort  on  both  their 
parts  to  avoid  each  other's  company.  But  now  the  Chief  Justice 
and  Delaine  had  foregathered  ;  Philip  was  lounging  and  smoking 
on  the  balcony  of  the  hotel  with  a  visitor  there,  an  old  Etonian 
—frisky  and  climbing  in  the  Rockies  for  health — whom  they  had 
chanced  upon  at  tea.  Mariette,  after  one  glance  at  the  company, 
especially  at  Elizabeth  and  Anderson,  had  turned  aside  into  the 
woods  by  himself. 

They  crossed  the  river  and  strolled  up  the  road  to  Emerald 
Lake.  Over  the  superb  valley  to  their  left  hung  the  great  snowy 
mass,  glistening  and  sunlit,  of  Mount  Stephen  ;  far  to  the  West  the 
jagged  peaks  of  the  Van  Home  range  shot  up  into  the  golden  air ; 
on  the  flat  beside  the  river,  vivid  patches  of  some  crimson  flower, 
new  to  Elizabeth's  eyes,  caught  the  sloping  light ;  and  the  voice 
of  a  swollen  river  pursued  them. 

They  began  to  talk,  this  time  of  England.  Anderson  asked 
many  questions  as  to  English  politics  and  personalities.  And  she, 
to  please  him,  chattered  of  great  people  and  events,  of  scenes  and 
leaders  in  Parliament,  of  diplomats  and  royalties;  all  the  gossip 
of  the  moment,  in  fact,  fluttering  round  the  principal  figures  of 
English  and  European  politics.  It  was  the  talk  most  natural  to 
her ;  the  talk  of  the  world  she  knew  best ;  and  as  Elizabeth  was 
full  of  shrewdness  and  natural  salt,  without  a  trace  of  malice,  no 
more  at  least  than  a  woman  should  have — to  borrow  the  saying 
about  Wilkes  and  his  squint — her  chatter  was  generally  in  request, 
and  she  knew  it. 

But  Anderson,  though  he  had  led  up  to  it,  did  not  apparently 
enjoy  it ;  on  the  contrary  she  felt  him  gradually  withdrawing  and 
cooling,  becoming  a  little  dry  and  caustic,  even  satirical,  as  on  the 
first  afternoon  of  their  acquaintance.  So  that  after  a  while  her 
gossip  flagged ;  since  the  game  wants  two  to  play  it.  Then 
Anderson  walked  on  with  a  furrowed  brow,  and  raised  colour  ;  and 
she  could  not  imagine  what  had  been  done  or  said  to  annoy  him. 

She  could  only  try  to  lead  him  back  to  Canada.  But  she  got 
little  or  no  response. 

'  Our  politics  must  seem  to  you  splashes  in  a  water-butt,'  he 
said  impatiently,  '  after  London  and  Europe.' 
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'  A  pretty  big  water-butt ! ' 

'  Size  makes  no  difference.'  Elizabeth's  lips  twitched,  as  she 
remembered  Arthur  Delaine's  similar  protests ;  but  she  kept  her 
countenance,  and  merely  worked  the  harder  to  pull  her  companion 
out  of  this  odd  pit  of  ill-humour  into  which  he  had  fallen.  And  in 
the  end  she  succeeded ;  he  repented,  and  let  her  manage  him  as 
she  would.  And  whether  it  was  the  influence  of  this  hidden  action 
and  reaction  between  their  minds,  or  of  the  perfumed  June  day 
breathing  on  them  from  the  pines,  or  of  that  giant  splendour  of 
Mount  Burgess,  rising  sheer  in  front  of  them  out  of  the  dark  avenue 
of  the  forest,  cannot  be  told ;  but,  at  least,  they  became  more 
intimate  than  they  had  yet  been,  more  deeply  interesting  each  to  the 
other.  In  his  thoughts  and  ideals  she  found  increasing  fascination  ; 
her  curiosity,  her  friendly  and  womanly  curiosity,  grew  with 
satisfaction.  His  view  of  life  was  often  harsh  or  melancholy  ;  but 
there  was  never  a  false  nor  a  mean  note. 

Yet  before  the  walk  was  done  he  had  startled  her.  As  they 
turned  back  towards  Field,  and  were  in  the  shadows  of  the  pines, 
he  said,  with  abrupt  decision : 

*  Will  you  forgive  me  if  I  say  something  ?  ' 
She  looked  up  surprised. 

'  Don't  let  your  brother  drink  so  much  champagne  ! ' 

The  colour  rushed  into  Elizabeth's  face.  She  drew  herself  up, 
conscious  of  sharp  pain,  but  also  of  anger.  A  stranger,  who  had 
not  yet  known  them  ten  days  !  But  she  met  an  expression  on  his 
face,  timid  and  yet  passionately  resolved,  which  arrested  her. 

'  I  really  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Mr.  Anderson !  '  she 
said  proudly. 

'  I  thought  I  had  seen  you  anxious.  I  should  be  anxious  if 
I  were  you,'  he  went  on  hurriedly.  '  He  has  been  ill,  and  is  not 
quite  master  of  himself.  That  is  always  the  critical  moment. 
He  is  a  charming  fellow — you  must  be  devoted  to  him.  For  God's 
sake,  don't  let  him  ruin  himself  body  and  soul ! ' 

Elizabeth  was  dumbfounded.  The  tears  rushed  into  her  eyes, 
her  voice  choked  in  her  throat.  She  must,  she  would  defend  her 
brother.  Then  she  thought  of  the  dinner  of  the  night  before, 
and  the  night  before  that — of  the  wine  bill  at  Winnipeg  and  Toronto. 
Her  colour  faded  away ;  her  heart  sank ;  but  it  still  seemed  to 
her  an  outrage  that  he  should  have  dared  to  speak  of  it.  He 
spoke,  however,  before  she  could. 

*  Forgive  me,'  he  said,  recovering  his  self-control.     '  I  know 
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it  must  seem  mere  insolence  on  my  part.  But  I  can't  help  it — I 
can't  look  on  at  such  a  thing,  silently.  May  I  explain  ?  Please 
permit  me !  I  told  you ' — his  voice  changed — *  my  mother  and  sisters 
had  been  burnt  to  death.  I  adored  my  mother.  She  was  everything 
to  me.  She  brought  us  up  with  infinite  courage,  though  she  was  a 
very  frail  woman.  In  those  days  a  farm  in  Manitoba  was  a  much 
harder  struggle  than  it  is  now.  Yet  she  never  contained ;  she 
was  always  cheerful;  always  at  work.  But — my  father  drank! 
It  came  upon  him  as  a  young  man — after  an  illness.  It  got  worse 
as  he  grew  older.  Every  bit  of  prosperity  that  came  to  us,  he 
drank  away  ;  he  would  have  ruined  us  again  and  again,  but  for  my 
mother.  And  at  last  he  murdered  her — her  and  my  poor  sisters  ! ' 

Elizabeth  made  a  sound  of  horror. 

'  Oh,  there  was  no  intention  to  murder,'  said  Anderson  bitterly. 
<He  merely  sat  up  drinking  one  winter  night  with  a  couple  of 
whisky  bottles  beside  him.  Then  in  the  morning  he  was  wakened 
by  the  cold ;  the  fire  had  gone  out.  He  stumbled  out  to  get  the  can 
of  coal-oil  from  the  stable,  still  dazed  with  drink,  brought  it  in  and 
poured  some  on  the  wood.  Some  more  wood  was  wanted.  He 
went  out  to  fetch  it,  leaving  his  candle  alight,  a  broken  end  in  a 
rickety  candlestick,  on  the  floor  beside  the  coal-oil.  When  he  got  to 
the  stable  it  was  warm  and  comfortable  ;  he  forgot  what  he  had 
come  for,  fell  down  on  a  bundle  of  straw,  and  went  into  a  dead  sleep. 
The  candle  must  have  fallen  over  into  the  oil,  the  oil  exploded, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  the  wooden  house  was  in  flames.  By  the 
time  I  came  rushing  back  from  the  slough  where  I  had  been  breaking 
the  ice  for  water,  the  roof  had  already  fallen  in.  My  poor  mother  and 
two  of  the  children  had  evidently  tried  to  escape  by  the  stairway 
and  had  perished  there  ;  the  two  others  were  burnt  in  their  beds.' 

*  And  your  father  ?  '  murmured  Elizabeth,  unable  to  take  her 
eyes  from  the  speaker. 

'  I  woke  him  in  the  stable,  and  told  him  what  had  happened. 
Bit  by  bit  I  got  out  of  him  what  he'd  done.  And  then  I  said  to 
him,  "  Now  choose !-— either  you  go,  or  we.  After  the  funeral,  the 
boys  and  I  have  done  with  you.  You  can't  force  us  to  go  on  living 
with  you.  We  will  kill  ourselves  first.  Either  you  stay  here,  and 
we  go  into  Winnipeg ;  or  you  can  sell  the  stock,  take  the  money, 
and  go.  We'll  work  the  farm."  He  swore  at  me,  but  I  told  him 
he'd  find  we'd  made  up  our  minds.  And  a  week  later,  he  dis- 
appeared. He  had  sold  the  stock,  and  left  us  the  burnt  walls  and 
the  land.'j 
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'  And  you've  never  seen  him  since  ?  ' 

'  Never.' 

'  You  believe  him  dead  ?  ' 

'  I  know  that  he  died — in  the  first  Yukon  rush  of  ten  years  ago. 
I  tracked  him  there,  shortly  afterwards.  He  was  probably  killed 
in  a  scuffle  with  some  miners  as  drunken  as  himself.' 

There  was  a  silence,  which  he  broke  very  humbly. 

'  Do  you  forgive  me  ?  I  know  I  am  not  sane  on  this  point. 
I  believe  I  have  spoilt  your  day.' 

She  looked  up,  her  eyes  swimming  in  tears,  and  held  out  her 
hand. 

4  It's  nothing,  you  know,'  she  said,  trying  to  smile — '  in  our 
case.  Philip  is  such  a  baby.' 

'  I  know ;  but  look  after  him ! '  he  said  earnestly,  as  he 
grasped  it. 

The  trees  thinned,  and  voices  approached.  They  emerged 
from  the  forest,  and  found  themselves  hailed  by  the  Chief  Justice. 

The  journey  up  the  pass  was  even  more  wonderful  than  the 
j  ourney  down.  Sunset  lights  lay  on  the  forests,  on  the  glorious  lonely 
mountains,  and  on  the  valley  of  the  Yoho,  roadless  and  houseless 
now,  but  soon  to  be  as  famous  through  the  world  as  Grindel- 
wald  or  Chamounix.  They  dismounted  and  explored  the  great 
camps  of  workmen  in  the  pass ;  they  watched  the  boiling  of  the 
stream,  which  had  carved  the  path  of  the  railway ;  they  gathered 
white  dogwood,  and  yellow  snow-lilies,  and  red  painter's  brush. 

Elizabeth  and  Anderson  hardly  spoke  to  each  other.  She 
talked  a  great  deal  with  Delaine,  and  Mariette  held  a  somewhat 
acid  dispute  with  her  on  modern  French  books — Loti,  Anatole 
France,  Zola — authors  whom  his  soul  loathed. 

But  the  day  had  forged  a  lasting  bond  between  Anderson  and 
Elizabeth,  and  they  knew  it. 

The  night  rose  clear  and  cold,  with  stars  shining  on  the  snow. 
Delaine,  who  with  Anderson  had  found  quarters  in  one  of  Laggan's 
handful  of  houses,  went  out  to  stroll  and  smoke  alone,  before 
turning  into  bed.  He  walked  along  the  railway  line  towards 
Banfi,  in  bitterness  of  soul,  debating  with  himself  whether  he 
could  possibly  leave  the  party  at  once. 

When  he  was  well  out  of  sight  of  the  station  and  the  houses,  he 
became  aware  of  a  man  persistently  following  him,  and  not  without 
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a  hasty  grip  on  the  stout  stick  he  carried,  he  turned  at  last  to 
confront  him. 

4  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?     You  seem  to  be  following  me.' 

1  Are  you  Mr.  Arthur  Delaine  ?  '  said  a  thick  voice. 

4  That  is  my  name.     What  do  you  want  ?  ' 

'  And  you  be  lodging  to-night  in  the  same  house  with  Mr. 
George  Anderson  ?  ' 

4 1  am.    What's  that  to  you  ? ' 

*  Well,  I  want  twenty  minutes'  talk  with  you,'  said  the  voice, 
after  a  pause.  The  accent  was  Scotch.  In  the  darkness  Delaine 
dimly  perceived  an  old  and  bent  man  standing  before  him,  who 
seemed  to  sway  and  totter  as  he  leant  upon  his  stick. 

4 1  cannot  imagine,  sir,  why  you  should  want  anything  of  the 
kind.'  And  he  turned  to  pursue  his  walk.  The  old  man  kept  up 
with  him,  and  presently  said  something  which  brought  Delaine  to 
a  sudden  stop  of  astonishment.  He  stood  there  listening  for  a  few 
minutes,  transfixed,  and  finally,  turning  round,  he  allowed  his 
strange  companion  to  walk  slowly  beside  him  back  to  Laggan. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A   HAUNTING    VERSE. 
BY  SIR  HENRY  LUCY. 

A  STKAY  paragraph  written  a  year  ago  in  a  widely-read  column 
unconsciously  touched  a  chord  which  vibrated — I  will  not  say  from 
Pole  to  Pole,  for  topographical  precision  in  such  matter  is  essential— 
certainly  from  Antipodes  to  Antipodes.  A  Sunday  morning  news- 
paper in  the  course  of  editorial  remarks  attributed  to  Lord  Rosebery 
quotation  of  a  verse  of  well-nigh  matchless  poetry.  I  happened 
to  remember  that  it  was  Mr.  Chamberlain  who  unearthed  this  gem 
and  sent  it  flashing  through  the  world.  The  incident  happened  in 
the  days  before  he  found  salvation,  when  he  was  carrying  through 
the  country  the  Fiery  Cross  known  in  history  as  the  Unauthorised 
Programme.  His  flight  landing  him  as  far  North  as  Inverness, 
he  took  up  the  Crofters  question,  nowaday  advocated  in  Parliament 
by  Mr.  Weir. 

In  words  of  burning  eloquence  he  protested  against  what  he 
called  { the  proposed  expatriation  of  the  Highland  race,  a  proposal 
to  exile  him  from  the  land  his  forefathers  had  possessed  and  culti- 
vated, for  which  they  had  shed  their  blood  and  in  which  they  lie 
buried.'  He  called  the  Almighty  Himself  to  witness  that  human 
nature  is  a  greater  force  even  than  the  laws  of  political  economy. 
1  In  the  human  breast  is  implanted  that  passionate  love  of  country 
which  rivets  with  irresistible  attraction  the  Esquimaux  to  the 
eternal  snows,  the  Arab  to  his  sandy  deserts,  the  Highlander  to 
his  rugged  mountains.  The  feeling,'  he  continued,  '  has  been  ex- 
pressed with  grace  and  simplicity  by  one  of  your  poets,  when  he 
says  : 

'  From  the  dim  shieling  on  the  misty  island 

Mountains  divide  us  and  a  world  of  seas  ; 
But  still  our  hearts  are  true — our  hearts  are  Highland  ; 

And  in  our  dreams  we  see  the  Hebrides. 
Tall  are  these  mountains,  and  these  woods  are  grand  : 
But  we  are  exiles  from  our  father's  land.' 

As  will  presently  be  seen  by  comparison  with  the  original  text, 
the  verse  is  sadly  smirched  by  misquotation.  But  there  remains 
enough  beauty  to  attract. 
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Questions  arose  in  the  Press,  Where  was  the  quotation 
to  be  found,  and  who  was  the  poet  ?  Like  the  farmer  who 
tasting  for  the  first  time  Cura9oa  served  in  a  liqueur  glass 
expressed  desire  to  '  take  some  of  that  in  a  moog,'  a  learned 
judge  in  New  South  Wales  appealed  in  the  columns  of  a 
leading  Sydney  paper  for  information.  Inquiry  was  echoed  and 
extended  to  Scotland,  being  more  particularly  directed  as  to  the 
identity  of  '  one  of  your  poets '  referred  to  by  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
On  the  authority  of  a  man  of  letters  in  whom  I  profoundly  trusted, 
I  assigned  the  honour  to  Mr.  Wilfrid  Campbell,  a  Scotchman  by 
race,  a  Canadian  by  birth,  who,  having  written  and  published  many 
charming  lyrics,  followed  the  example  of  at  least  two  brother  poets 
in  this  country  by  finding  honourable  and  fairly  lucrative  engage- 
ment in  the  public  service.  That  was  a  particularly  bad  shot. 
The  Canadian  '  Boat  Song '  first  saw  the  light  eighty  years  ago 
last  September,  and  Mr.  Campbell  was  not  born  till  1861.  Q.  E.  D. 

One  of  many  correspondents  with  whom  the  little  episode 
brought  me  in  touch  went  straight  to  the  fountain  head  for  informa- 
tion. He  wrote  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  ask  where  he  found  the 
treasure.  Reply  came  back  that  it  was  dug  out  of  a  back  number 
of  '  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  dated  September  1829.  There  it  is  to 
be  found  at  this  day  by  those  who  have  access  to  the  musty  volume 
of  curiously  small  type,  whose  inconvenience  must  have  been 
increased  by  the  circumstance  that  our  grandfathers  read  it  by 
candlelight.  A  gem  of  purest  ray  serene,  it  illumines  what  to  the 
present  generation  are  the  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  humour  and 
badinage  entitled  c  Noctes  Ambrosianae.'  The  course  of  conversa- 
tion in  Ambrose's  back  parlour,  confessedly  reeking  with  fumes 
of  the  punch-bowl,  on  this  particular  Nocte  turned  upon  the  lament- 
able state  of  public  affairs  which  for  honest  Tories  like  Christopher 
North  and  his  boon  companions  must  lead  to  the  voluntary 
expatriation  of  all  honest  men.  Then,  as  now,  under  a  wicked 
Government — Catholic  emancipation  had  positively  been  proposed 
and  was  in  this  very  year  enacted — the  country  was  going  to  the 
dogs. 

'  By  the  way,'  Christopher  North  is  reported  to  have  remarked, 
*  I  have  a  letter  this  morning  from  a  friend  of  mine,  now  in  Upper 
Canada.  He  was  rowed  down  the  St.  Lawrence  lately  for  several 
days  on  end  by  a  set  of  strapping  fellows  all  born  in  that  country 
and  yet  hardly  one  could  speak  a  word  of  any  tongue  but  the  Gaelic. 
They  sang  heaps  of  our  old  Highland  oar  songs,  he  gayg,  in  the 
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Hebridean  fashion.  He  has  sent  me  a  translation  of  one  of  their 
ditties.' 

Then  he  crooned  it. 

I  copy  the  verse  from  the  yellowing  sheet  turned  over  eighty 
years  ago  by  ringers  long  since  worn  to  the  bone.  The  toil  is  a 
pleasure  which  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  shared  by  all  capable  of  being 
moved  by  the  music  of  verse. 

'  Listen  to  me,  as  when  ye  heard  our  father 

Sing  long  ago  the  song  of  other  shores  ; 
Listen  to  me,  and  then  in  chorus  gather 
All  your  deep  voices  as  ye  pull  your  oars. 

Fair  these  "broad  meads — these  hoary  woods  are  grand  ; 
But  we  are  exiles  from  our  father's  land. 

'  From  the  lone  shieling  of  the  misty  island, 

Mountains  divide  us  and  a  waste  of  seas  ; 
Yet  still  the  blood  is  warm,  the  heart  is  Highland, 

And  we  in  dreams  behold  the  Hebrides. 

Fair  these  broad  meads — 

'  We  ne'er  shall  tread  the  fancy-haunted  valley, 

Where  'tween  the  dark  hills  creeps  the  small,  clear  stream  ; 
In  arms  around  the  patriot  banner  rally, 
Nor  see  the  moon  on  royal  tombstones  gleam. 

Fair  these  broad  meads — 

'  When  the  bold  kindred  in  the  time  long  vanished 

Conquered  the  soil  and  fortified  the  keep, 
No  seer  foretold  the  children  would  be  banish'd 
That  a  degenerate  lord  might  boast  his  sheep. 

Fair  these  broad  meads —     » 

'  Come,  foreign  rage  ;  let  discord  burst  in  slaughter, 

Oh  then  for  clansmen  true  and  stern  claymore  ; 
The  hearts  that  would  have  given  their  blood  like  water 
Beat  heavily  beyond  the  Atlantic's  roar. 

Fair  these  broad  meads — these  hoary  woods  are  grand ; 
But  we  are  exiles  from  our  father's  land.9 

The  reading  of  the  verse  did  not  appear  to  have  that  effect  upon 
the   company   of   conversationalists   gathered  in  Ambrose's  back 
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parlour  later  established  with  the  English-speaking  race.  The 
Shepherd  (James  Hogg)  was,  indeed,  so  far  affected  that  he  sug- 
gested '  another  bowl.'  That  he  would  probably  have  done  in  any 
case.  For  the  rest  the  subject  dropped,  the  company  turning  to 
consider  the  fearful  fate  awaiting  over-populated  London,  which, 
it  was  mentioned,  was  at  the  date  inhabited  by  not  less  than 
1,400,000  people,  whilst  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  were  comparatively 
neglected. 

The  next  time  we  hear  of  a  poem  upon  which  the  title  '  The 
Canadian  Boat  Song'  was  bestowed  is  in  '  Tait's  Magazine'  for 
June  1849.  An  editorial  note  asserts  that  the  manuscript  '  was 
found  among  the  papers  and  in  the  handwriting  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Eglinton.'  This  was  the  twelfth  Earl,  who,  as  Colonel  Montgomery, 
served  for  awhile  in  Canada.  Before  succeeding  to  the  peerage  he 
sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Ayrshire,  one  of  his 
constituents,  Robert  Burns  to  wit,  hymning  his  fame  as  '  Sodger 
Hugh.' 

As  far  as  painstaking  research  reveals  facts  this  is  the  first 
attempt  made  to  settle  the  still  vexed  question  of  the  identity  of  the 
writer  of  the  song.  Obviously,  as  in  the  case  of  what  the  soldier 
said,  discovery  of  the  manuscript  in  Lord  Eglinton's  handwriting 
is  not  evidence.  If  the  fact  of  copying  out  favourite  passages  of 
poetry  and  storing  them  up  with  other  papers  were  proof  of 
paternity,  many  departed  friends  might  have  established  a  claim  to 
be  Milton,  Shakespeare,  or  even  Bacon.  Nevertheless,  the  testimony 
served  at  the  time  to  establish  the  credit  of  the  Earl  of  Eglinton 
dead  ten  years  when  the  verse  was  printed  in  '  Blackwood.' 

In  search  of  the  author  we  must  go  back*  to  that  Node  in  the 
summer  of  1829,  when  the  reading  of  the  verse  affected  the  Shep- 
herd in  the  direction  indicated.  The  fact  that  Christopher  North 
read  it  with  the  personal  prelude  quoted  suggested  him  as  the 
author  who,  with  perhaps  unfamiliar  modesty,  attempted  to  hide 
his  candle  under  the  bushel  of  certain  strapping  but  anonymous 
Canadian  boatmen.  A  difficulty  in  the  way  is  the  fact  that  this 
particular  record  of  '  Noctes  Ambrosianae '  was  written,  not  by 
Christopher  North,  but  by  Lockhart.  This  is  established  upon 
reference  to  Professor  Wilson's  republished  contributions  to  the 
magazine,  in  which  the  chapter  does  not  appear.  The  cap  was 
accordingly  next  fitted  on  the  head  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  son-in- 
law.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Blackwood,  sharing  with  brither  Scots 
throughout  the  world  interest  in  the  matter,  was  at  pains  to 
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have  Maga  manuscript  of  the  date  looked  up.  Sure  enough  the 
verse,  plainly  written  out,  was  found  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of 
Lockhart.  As  in  the  case  of  Sodger  Hugh  and  of  his  comrade 
quoted  in  the  leading  case  of  Bardell  v.  Pickwick,  this  again  is  not 
evidence  that  Lockhart  wrote  the  song.  It  proves  nothing  beyond 
the  fact  that  he  embodied  quotation  of  the  verse  in  an  article  con- 
tributed to  '  Blackwood.' 

Another  favourite  in  the  running  is  John  Gait.  But  the  author 
of  the  '  Annals  of  the  Parish '  was  a  busy  bookmaker,  and  in  none 
of  his  volumes  does  the  *  Canadian  Boat  Song '  appear.  Nor  is  it 
mentioned  in  his  Autobiography.  He  certainly  paid  a  visit  to 
Canada,  and  being  one  of  Magcts  young  men,  he  may  possibly  be 
the  '  friend  now  in  Upper  Canada '  who,  by  sending  a  copy  of  the 
song  to  Lockhart,  was  partly  instrumental  in  dowering  the  world 
with  its  beauty. 

Still  another  claimant,  or  rather  one  whose  claim  is  put  forward, 
is  Christopher  North's  brother,  J.  Wilson.  Norman  McLeod,  who 
by  the  way  published  in  '  Good  Words  '  a  grievously-mauled  version 
of  the  song,  was  accustomed  positively  to  assert  that  Wilson  was 
the  man.  Finally,  there  is  a  Highlander,  one  M'Leod,  a  personality 
almost  as  mystic  as  the  island  on  which  the  lone  shieling  stood,  for 
whom  a  faithful  clan  claimed  the  honour. 

But  we  i  get  no  forrader.'  Like  Homer,  the  author  of  the 
4  Canadian  Boat  Song '  remains,  and  will  rest  through  the  ages, 
a  person  of  unknown  identity.  After  all,  it  does  not  greatly  matter. 
Let  us  presently  call  the  watch  together,  and  thank  Heaven  we  have 
his  verse. 
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A   DIALOGUE. 
BY  MARY  CHOLMONDELEY. 

Two  hundred  years  hence  ;  possibly  less. 

[EUGENIA,  Prime  Minister,  is  sitting  at  her  writing  table  in  her 
library.  She  is  a  tall,  fine  looking  woman  of  thirty,  rather  untidy 
and  worn  in  appearance. 

EUGENIA  (to  herself,  taking  up  a  paper).  There  is  no  doubt  that 
we  must  carry  through  this  bill  or  the  future  of  the  country  will  be 
jeopardized. 

HENRY  (outside).  May  I  come  in  ? 
EUGENIA.  Do  come  in,  dearest. 

HENRY  (a  tall,  athletic  man  of  thirty,  faultlessly  dressed,  a  contrast 
to  her  dusty  untidiness).    I  thought  I  could  see  the  procession  best 
from  here  (goes  to  windows  and  opens  them).    It  is  in  sight  now. 
They  are  coming  down  the  wind  at  a  great  pace. 
EUGENIA  (slightly  bored).  What  procession  ? 
HENRY.  Why  the  Men's  Reinfranchisement  League,  of  course. 
You  know,  Eugenia,  you  promised  to  interview  a  deputation  of  them 
at  5  o'clock,  and  they  determined  to  have  a  mass  meeting  first. 

EUGENIA.  So  they  did.  I  had  forgotten.  I  wish  they  would 
not  pester  me  so.  Really  the  government  has  other  things  to 
attend  to  than  Male  Suffrage  at  times  like  this. 

[The  procession  sails  past  the  windows  in  planes  decked 
with  the  orange  and  white  colours  of  the  league.  The 
occupants  preserve  a  dead  silence,  saluting  EUGENIA 
gravely  as  they  pass.  From  the  streets  far  below  rises 
a  confused  hubbub  of  men's  voices  shouting  '  Votes  for 
men  ! ' 

HENRY.  How  stately  the  clergy  look,  Eugenia  !  Why,  there  are 

the  two  Archbishops  in  their  robes  heading  the  whole  procession, 

and  look  at  the  bevy  of  Bishops  in  their  lawn  sleeves  in  the 

great  Pullman  air  car  behind.    What  splendid  men.    And  here 

1  Copyright,  1909,  by  Mary  Oholmondeley,  in  the  United  Statet  of  America. 
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come  the  clergy  in  their  Academic  gowns,  by  the  hundred,  in  open 
trucks. 

EUGENIA.  I  must  say  it  is  admirably  organised,  and  no 
brawling. 

HENRY.  Why  should  they  brawl  ?  I  believe  you  are  dis- 
appointed that  they  don't.  They  are  all  saluting  you,  Eugenia, 
as  they  pass.  They  won't  take  any  notice  of  me,  of  course,  because 
it  is  known  I  am  the  President  of  the  Anti-Suffrage  League.  The 
doctors  are  passing  now.  How  magnificent  they  look  in  their 
robes  !  What  numbers  of  them  !  It  makes  me  proud  I  am  a  man. 
And  now  come  the  lawyers  in  crowds  in  their  wigs  and  gowns. 

EUGENIA.  Every  profession  seems  to  be  represented,  but  of 
course  I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  not  the  real  wish  of  the  men  of 
England  to  obtain  the  vote.  The  suffragists  must  do  something 
to  convince  me  that  the  bulk  of  England's  thoughtful  and  intelli- 
gent men  are  not  opposed  to  it  before  I  move  in  the  matter. 

HENRY.  I  often  wonder  what  would  convince  you,  Eugenia,  or 
what  they  could  do  that  they  have  not  done.  These  must  be  the 
authors  and  artists  and  journalists,  and  quite  a  number  of  women 
with  them.  Do  you  notice  that  ?  Look,  that  is  Hobson  the  poet, 
and  Bagg  the  millionaire  novelist,  each  in  their  new  Swallow  planes. 
How  they  dart  along.  I  should  like  to  have  a  Swallow,  Eugenia. 
And  are  all  those  great  lumbering  tumbrils  of  men  journalists  ? 

EUGENIA.  No  doubt. 

HENRY.  It  is  very  impressive.  I  wish  they  did  not  pass  so  fast, 
but  the  wind  is  high.  Here  come  all  the  trades  with  the  Lord 
Mayor  in  front !  What  hordes  and  hordes  of  them !  The  pro- 
cession is  at  least  a  mile  long.  And  I  suppose  those  are  miners  and 
agricultural  labourers,  last  of  all,  trying  to  keep  up  in  those  old 
Wilbur  Wrights  and  Zeppelins.  I  did  not  know  there  were  any 
left  except  in  museums. 

[The  procession  passes  out  oj  sight — EUGENIA  sighs. 

HENRY.  Demonstrations  like  this  make  a  man  think,  Eugenia. 
I  really  can't  see,  though  you  often  tell  me  I  do,  why  men  should 
not  have  votes.  They  used  to  have  them.  You  yourself  say  that 
there  is  no  real  inequality  between  the  sexes.  The  more  I  think  of 
it  the  more  I  feel  I  ought  to  retire  from  being  President  of  the  Anti- 
Suffrage  League.  And  all  the  men  on  it  are  old  enough  to  be  my 
father.  The  young  men  are  nearly  all  in  the  opposite  camp. 
I  sometimes  wish  I  was  there  too. 

EUGENIA.  Henry! 
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HENRY.  Now  don't,  Eugenia,  make  any  mistake.  I  abhor  the 
4  brawling  brotherhood  '  as  much  as  you  do.  I  was  quite  ashamed 
for  my  sex  when  I  saw  that  howling  brute  riveted  to  the  balcony 
of  your  plane  the  other  day  shouting  '  Votes  for  men.' 

EUGENIA  (coldly).  That  sort  of  conduct  puts  back  the  cause  of 
men's  reinfranchisement  by  fifty  years.  It  shows  how  unsuited 
the  sex  is  to  be  trusted  with  the  vote.  Imagine  that  sort  of 
hysterical  screaming  in  the  House  itself. 

HENRY.  But  ought  the  cause  to  be  judged  by  the  folly  of  a  few 
howling  dervishes  ?  Sometimes  it  really  seems,  Eugenia,  as  if 
women  were  determined  to  regard  the  brawling  brotherhood  as  if 
it  represented  the  men  who  seek  for  the  vote.  And  yet  the  sad  part 
is  that  these  brawlers  have  done  more  in  two  years  to  advance  the 
cause  than  their  more  orderly  brothers  have  achieved  in  twenty. 
For  years  past  I  have  heard  quiet  suffragists  say  that  all  their 
efforts  have  been  like  knocking  in  a  padded  room.  They  can't 
make  themselves  heard.  Women  smiled  and  said  the  moment  was 
not  opportune.  The  press  gave  garbled  accounts  of  their  sayings 
and  doings. 

EUGENIA.  Your  simile  is  unfortunate.  No  one  wants  to 
emancipate  the  only  persons  who  are  confined  in  padded  rooms. 

HENRY.  Not  if  they  are  unjustly  confined  ? 

EUGENIA  (with  immense  patience).  Dear  Henry,  must  we  really 
go  over  this  old  ground  again  ?  Men  used  to  have  votes  as  we  all 
know.  In  the  earliest  days  of  all,  of  course,  both  men  and  women 
had  them.  The  ancient  records  prove  that  beyond  question,  and 
that  women  presented  themselves  with  men  at  the  hustings.  Then 
women  were  practically  disfranchised,  and  for  hundreds  of  years 
men  ruled  alone,  though  it  was  not  until  near  the  reign  of  Victoria 
the  First  that  by  the  interpolation  of  the  word '  male '  before '  persons ' 
in  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  women  were  legally  disfranchised.  Men 
were  disfranchised  almost  as  suddenly  in  the  reign  of  Man-hating 
Mary  the  Second  of  blessed  memory. 

HENRY.  I  know,  I  know,  but.  .  .  . 

EUGENIA  (whose  oratorical  instincts  are  not  exJiausted  by  her 
public  life).  You  must  remember  I  would  have  you  all — I  mean  I 
would  have  you,  Henry,  remember  that  men  were  only  disfranchised 
after  the  general  election  of  2009.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  country. 
We  must  bow  to  that. 

HENRY.  You  mean  it  was  the  wish  of  the  women  of  the  country, 
who  were  a  million  stronger  numerically  than  men. 
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EUGENIA.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  majority,  including  many 
thousands  of  enlightened  men,  my  grandfather  among  them,  who 
saw  the  danger  to  their  country  involved  in  continued  male 
suffrage.  After  all,  Henry,  it  was  men  who  were  guilty  of  the 
disaster  of  adult  suffrage.  Women  never  asked  for  it — they  were 
deeply  opposed  to  it.  They  only  demanded  the  suffrage  on  the 
same  terms  that  men  had  it  in  Edward  the  Seventh's  time.  Adult 
suffrage  was  the  last  important  enactment  of  men,  and  one  which 
ought  to  prove  to  you,  considering  the  incalculable  harm  it  did, 
that  men,  in  spite  of  their  admirable  qualities,  are  not  sufficiently 
far-sighted  to  be  trusted  with  a  vote.  Adult  suffrage  lost  us  India. 
It  all  but  lost  us  our  Colonies,  for  the  corner-men  and  wastrels  and 
unemployed  who  momentarily  became  our  rulers  saw  no  use  for 
them.  The  only  good  result  of  adult  suffrage  was  that  women,  by 
the  happy  chance  of  their  numerical  majority,  and  with  the  help  of 
Mary  the  Man-hater,  were  able  to  combine,  to  outvote  the  men 
and  so  to  seize  the  reins  and  abolish  it. 

HENRY.  And  abolish  us  too. 

EUGENIA.  It  was  an  extraordinary  coup  d'etat,  the  one  good 
result  of  the  disaster  of  adult  suffrage.  It  was  a  bloodless  revolu- 
tion, but  the  most  amazing  in  the  annals  of  history.  And  it  saved 
the  country. 

HENRY.  I  do  not  deny  it.  But  you  can't  get  away  from  the 
fact  that  men  did  give  women  the  vote  originally.  And  now  men 
have  lost  it  themselves.  Why  should  not  women  give  it  back  to 
men — I  mean,  of  course,  only  to  those  who  have  the  same  qualifica- 
tions as  to  property  as  women  voters  have  ?  After  all  it  was  by 
reason  of  our  physical  force  that  we  were  entitled  to  rule,  at  least 
men  always  said  so.  Over  and  over  again  they  said  so  in  the  House, 
and  that  women  can't  be  soldiers  and  sailors  and  special  constables 
as  we  can.  And  our  physical  force  remains  the  greater  to  this  day. 

EUGENIA.  We  do  everything  to  encourage  it. 

HENRY.  Without  us,  Eugenia,  you  would  have  no  army,  no 
navy,  no  miners.  We  do  the  work  of  the  world.  We  guard  and 
police  the  nation,  and  yet  we  are  not  entitled  to  a  hearing. 

EUGENIA.  Your  ignorance  of  the  force  that  rules  the  world 
is  assumed  for  rhetorical  purposes. 

HENRY.  I  suppose  you  will  say  brain  ought  to  rule.  Well, 
some  of  us  are  just  as  able  as  some  of  you.  Look  at  our  great 
electricians,  our  shipbuilders,  our  inventors,  our  astronomers,  our 
poets,  nearly  all  are  men.  Shakespeare  was^a  man. 
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EUOENIA  (sententiously).  There  was  a  day,  and  a  very  short 
day  it  was,  when  it  was  said  that  brain  ought  to  rule.  Brain  did 
make  the  attempt,  but  it  could  no  more  rule  this  planet  than  brute 
force  could  continue  to  do  so.  You  know,  and  I  know,  and  every 
school  girl  knows,  that  what  rules  the  birth-rate  rules  the  world. 

HENRY  (for  whom  this  sentiment  has  evidently  the  horrid 
familiarity  of  the  senna  of  his  childhood).  It  used  not  to  be  so. 

EUGENIA.  It  is  so  now.  It  is  no  use  arguing ;  it  is  merely 
hysteria  to  combat  the  basic  fact  that  the  sex  which  controls  the 
birth-rate  must  by  nature  rule  the  nation  which  it  creates.  This  is 
not  a  question  with  which  law  can  deal,  for  nature  has  decided  it. 

HENRY  preserves  a  paralyzed  silence. 

EUGENIA  (with  benignant  dignity).  I  am  all  for  the  equality  of 
the  sexes  within  certain  limits,  the  limits  imposed  by  nature.  But 
the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  to  put  it  bluntly,  no  man,  my  dear 
Henry,  can  give  birth  to  a  child,  and  until  he  can  he  will  be  in- 
eligible by  the  laws  of  nature,  not  by  any  woman-made  edict,  to 
govern,  and  the  less  he  talks  about  it  the  better.  Sensible  men 
and  older  men  know  that  and  hold  their  tongues,  and  women 
respect  their  silence.  Man  has  his  sphere,  and  a  very  important 
and  useful  sphere  in  life  it  is.  The  defence  of  the  nation  is  entrusted 
to  him.  Where  should  we  be  without  our  trusty  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and,  as  you  have  just  reminded  me,  our  admirable  police 
force  ?  Where  physical  strength  comes  in  men  are  paramount. 
When  I  think  of  all  the  work  men  are  doing  in  the  world  I  assure 
you,  Henry,  my  respect  and  admiration  for  them  knows  no  bounds. 
But  if  they  step  outside  their  own  sphere  of  labour  then 

HENRY.  But  if  only  you  would  look  into  the  old  records,  as 
I  have  been  doing,  you  would  see  that  Lord  Curzon  and  Lord  James 
and  Lord  Cromer  and  many  others  employed  these  same  argu- 
ments in  order  to  withhold  the  suffrage  from  women. 

EUGENIA.  I  dare  say. 

HENRY.  And  there  is  another  thing  which  does  not  seem  to  me 
fair.  Men  are  so  ridiculed  if  they  are  suffragists.  Punchinella 
always  draws  them  as  obese  disappointed  old  bachelors,  and  there 
are  many  earnest  young  married  men  among  the  ranks  of  the 
suffragists.  Look  at  the  procession  which  has  just  passed.  Our 
best  men  were  in  it.  And  to  look  at  Punchinella  or  to  Listen  to  the 
speeches  in  the  House  you  would  think  that  the  men  who  want 
the  vote  are  mostly  repulsive  old  bachelors  stung  by  the  neglect 
of  women.  Why  only  last  week  the  member  for  Maidenhead, 
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Mrs.  Colthorpe  it  was,  got  up  and  said  that  if  only  this  '  brawling 
brotherhood '  of  single  gentlemen,  who  had  missed  domestic 
bliss,  could  find  wives  they  would  not  trouble  their  heads  about 
reinfranchisement. 

EUGENIA.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  an  element  of  sex 
resentment  in  the  movement,  dear  Henry.  That  is  why  I  have 
always  congratulated  myself  on  the  fact  that  you,  as  my  husband, 
were  opposed  to  it. 

HENRY.  Personally  I  can't  imagine  now  that  women  have  the 
upper  hand  why  they  don't  keep  up  their  number  numerically. 
It  is  their  only  safeguard  against  our  one  day  regaining  the  vote. 
It  was  their  numerical  majority  plus  adult  suffrage  which  suddenly 
put  them  in  the  position  to  disfranchise  men.  And  yet  women  are 
allowing  their  number  to  decline  and  decline  until  really  for  all 
practical  purposes  there  seem  to  be  about  two  men  to  every 
woman. 

EUGENIA.  The  laws  of  nature  render  our  position  infinitely 
stronger  than  that  of  men  ever  was.  We  mounted  by  the  ladder 
of  adult  suffrage,  but  we  kicked  it  down  immediately  afterwards. 
It  will  never  be  revived.  Men  had  no  tremors  about  the  large 
surplusage  of  women  as  long  as  they  were  without  votes.  Why 
should  we  have  any  now  about  the  surplusage  of  men  ? 

HENRY.;  Then  there  is  another  point.  You  talk  so  much  about 
the  importance  of  the  physique  of  the  race,  and  I  agree  with  all 
my  heart.  But  there  are  so  few  women  to  marry  nowadays,  and 
women  show  such  a  marked  disinclination  towards  marriage  till 
their  youth  is  quite  over,  that  half  the  men  I  know  can't  get  wives 
at  all.  And  those  who  do  have  almost  no  power  of  selection  left 
to  them,  and  are  forced  to  put  up  with  ill-developed,  sickly,  peevish 
or  ugly  women  past  their  first  bloom  rather  than  remain  unmarried 
and  childless. 

EUGENIA.  The  subject  is  under  consideration  at  this  moment, 
but  when  the  position  was  reversed  in  Edward  the  Seventh's  time, 
and  there  were  not  enough  men  to  go  round,  women  were  in  the 
same  plight,  and  men  said  nothing  then  about  the  deterioration  of 
the  race.  They  did  not  even  make  drunkards'  marriages  a  penal 
offence.  Drunkards  and  drug-takers  and  men  dried  up  by  nicotine 
constantly  married  and  had  children  in  those  days. 

HENRY.  I  can't  think  the  situation  was  as  difficult  for  women 
as  it  is  now  for  men.  I  was  at  Oxford  last  week,  and  do  you  know 
that  during  the  last  forty  years  only  five  per  cent,  of  the  male  Dons 
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and  Professors  have  been  able  to  find  mates  ?  Women  won't  look 
at  them. 

EUGENIA.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  when  first  women  went  to 
Universities  and  became  highly  educated,  only  four  per  cent,  of  them 
afterwards  married,  and  then  to  schoolmasters. 

HENRY.  And  I  assure  you  the  amount  of  hysteria  and  quarrelling 
among  the  older  Dons  is  lamentable. 

EUGENIA.  I  appointed  a  committee  which  reported  to  me  on  the 
subject  last  year,  and  I  gathered  that  the  present  Dons  are  not 
more  hysterical  than  they  were  in  Victorian  days,  when  they  forfeited 
their  fellowships  on  marriage.  You  must  remember,  Henry,  that 
from  the  earliest  times  men  and  women  have  always  hated  anything 
'  blue  '  in  the  opposite  sex.  Female  blue  stockings  were  seldom 
attractive  to  men  in  bygone  days.  And  nowadays  women  are 
naturally  inclined  to  marry  young  men,  and  healthy  and  athletic 
men,  rather  than  sedentary  old  male  blue  stockings.  It  is  most 
fortunate  for  the  race  that  it  is  so. 

HENRY  (with  a  sigh).  Well,  all  the  'blue'  women  can  marry 
nowadays. 

EUGENIA.  Yes,  thank  Heaven,  all  women  can  marry  nowadays. 
What  women  must  have  endured  in  the  eighteenth  and  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  makes  me  shudder.  For  if  they  did 
not  marry  they  were  never  spared  the  ridicule  or  the  contemptuous 
compassion  of  men.  It  seems  incredible  looking  back  to  realise 
that  large  families  of  daughters  were  kept  idle  and  unhappy  at 
home,  after  their  youth  was  over,  not  allowed  to  take  up  any 
profession,  only  to  be  turned  callously  adrift  in  their  middle  age 
at  their  father's  death,  with  a  pittance  on  which  they  could  barely 
live.  And  yet  these  things  were  done  by  educated  and  kindly  men 
who  professed  to  care  for  the  interests  of  women,  and  were  person- 
ally fond  of  their  daughters.  Over  and  over  again  in  the  biographies 
of  notable  women  of  the  Victorian  and  Edward  the  Seventh's  time 
one  comes  across  instances  of  the  way  in  which  men  of  the  country- 
squire  type  kept  their  daughters  at  home  uneducated  till  they  were 
beyond  the  age  when  they  could  take  up  a  profession,  and  then  left 
them  to  poverty.  They  did  not  even  insure  their  lives  for  each 
child  as  we  do  now.  Surely,  Henry,  it  is  obvious  that  women  have 
done  one  thing  admirably.  The  large  reduction  which  they  have 
effected  in  their  own  numbers  has  almost  eliminated  the  superfluous, 
incompetent,  unhappy  women  who  found  it  so  difficult  to  obtain  a 
livelihood  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  has  replaced  them  by  an  extra 
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million  competent,  educated,  fairly  contented  men  who  are  all 
necessary  to  the  State,  who  are  encouraged,  almost  forced  into 
various  professions. 

HENRY.  Not  contented,  Eugenia. 

EUGENIA.  More  contented,  because  actively  employed,  than  if 
they  were  wandering  aimlessly  in  the  country  lanes  of  their  fathers' 
estates  as  thousands  of  intelligent,  uneducated  women  were  doing 
a  hundred  years  ago,  kept  ferociously  at  home  by  the  will  of  the 
parent  who  held  the  purse-strings. 

HENRY.  I  rather  wish  I  had  lived  in  those  good  old  times,  when 
the  lanes  were  full  of  pretty  women. 

EUGENIA.  But  you,  at  any  rate,  Henry,  had  a  large  choice. 
I  was  much  afraid  at  one  time  that  you  would  never  ask  me. 

HENRY.  Ah !  But  then  I  was  a  great  heir,  and  all  heirs  have 
a  wide  choice.  Not  that  I  had  any  choice  at  all.  I  had  the  good 
luck  to  be  accepted  by  the  only  woman  I  ever  cared  a  pin  about, 
and  the  only  one  I  was  sure  was  disinterested. 

EUGENIA.  Dearest ! 

HENRY  (tentatively),  And  yet  our  marriage  falls  short  of  an 
ideal  one,  my  Eugenia. 

EUGENIA  (apologetically).  Dear  Henry,  I  know  it  does,  but  as 
soon  as  I  cease  to  be  Prime  Minister  I  will  do  my  duty  to  the 
country,  and,  what  I  think  much  more  of,  by  you.  What  is  a  home 
without  children  ?  Besides,  I  must  set  an  example.  When  you 
came  in  I  was  framing  a  bill  to  meet  the  alarming  decline  of  the 
birth-rate.  Unless  something  is  done  the  nation  will  become 
extinct.  The  results  of  this  tendency  among  women  to  marry 
later  and  later  are  disastrous. 

HENRY.  And  what  is  your  bill,  Eugenia  ? 

EUGENIA.  That  every  healthy  married  woman  or  female  celibate 
over  twenty-five  and  under  forty,  members  of  the  government 
excepted,  must  do  her  duty  to  the  State  by  bringing  into  the 
world 

HENRY.  Celibate  !  Bringing  into  the  world  !  Eugenia  !  and 
I  thought  the  sanctity  of  marriage  and  home  life  were  among  your 
deepest  convictions.  Just  think  how  you  have  upheld  them 
to — men. 

EUGENIA.  Patriotism  must  come  first.  By  bringing  into  the 
world  three  children,  a  girl  and  two  boys.  If  her  income  is  in- 
sufficient to  rear  them,  the  State  will  take  charge  of  them.  One 
extra  boy  is  needed  to  supply  the  wastage  of  accidents  in  practical 
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work,  and  in  case  of  war.  I  shall  stand  or  fall  by  this  bill,  for 
unless  the  women  of  England  can  be  aroused  to  do  their  duty — unless 
there  is  general  conscription  to  motherhood,  as  in  Germany,  England 
will  certainly  become  a  second-class  power. 

jf-  HENRY.  Perhaps  when  there  are  two  men  to  every  woman  we 
shall  be  strong  enough  to  force  women  to  do  justice  to  us. 

EUGENIA.  Men  never  did  justice  to  us  when  they  had  the  upper 
hand. 

HENRY.  They  did  not.  And  I  think  the  truth  lies  there.  Those 
who  have  the  upper  hand  cannot  be  just  to  those  who  are  in  their 
power.  They  don't  intend  to  be  unfair,  but  they  seem  unable  to 
give  their  attention  to  the  rights  of  those  who  cannot  enforce  them. 
Men  were  unintentionally  unjust  to  women  for  hundreds  of  years. 
They  kept  them  down.  Now  women  are  unjust  to  us.  Yes, 
Eugenia,  you  are.  You  keep  us  down.  It  seems  to  be  an  inevitable 
part  of  the  role  of  '  top  dog,'  and  perhaps  it  is  no  use  discussing 
it.  If  you  don't  want  your  plane,  would  you  mind  if  I  borrow  it  ? 
I  promised  to  meet  Carlyon  at  four  above  the  Florence  Nightingale 
column  in  Anne  Hyde's  park,  and  it  is  nearly  four  now. 

EUGENIA.  Good-bye,  Henry.  Do  take  my  plane.  And  I  trust 
there  will  be  no  more  doubt  in  your  dear  head  as  to  your  Presidency 
of  the  Anti-Suflrage  League. 

HENRY.  None.  I  realise  these  wrigglings  of  the  under  dog  are 
unseemly,  and  only  disturb  the  equanimity  and  good  will  of  the 
'  top  dog.'  Good-bye,  Eugenia. 
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BY    JANE    H.    FINDLATER. 

HOUSES  very  often  seem  to  express  the  character  of  their  owners ; 
certainly  Cairn  Tullie  Farm  was  a  case  in  point.  You  would  have 
gathered  at  once  from  the  look  of  the  place  that  its  owner  was 
good-natured,  easy-going,  and  comfortable,  and  you  would  not 
have  been  mistaken.  The  house  stood  full  in  the  eye  of  the  sun, 
and  hills  to  the  north  and  east  kept  off  the  keener  winds  that  bit 
and  tore  at  less-favoured  dwellings.  The  loch  below  the  house  was 
generally  calm  too,  because  a  long  spit  of  land  stood  out  into  the 
water  and  sheltered  it  from  the  westerly  winds. 

Janet  MacNee,  who  lived  here  with  her  son  Sandy  the  farmer, 
had  a  great  reputation  for  good  nature.  A  big,  lazy  woman,  she 
stood  half  the  day  in  the  doorway  in  the  sun,  with  a  pleasant  word 
and  a  smile  for  every  passer-by  on  that  little-frequented  road. 
Well-fed  hens  pecked  comfortably  about  the  doors,  half  a  dozen 
sleek,  milk-fattened  cats  slept  in  the  sunshine  and  carried  on  an 
intermittent  warfare  with  the  two  great  yellow  collies — nothing 
was  very  tidy  at  Cairn  Tullie,  but  the  place  was  a  home.  Men  and 
women  had  been  born  there,  and  lived  and  died  there  under  the 
low-thatched  roof,  in  the  small  sunny  rooms.  It  was  not  the  mere 
tent  of  a  night  as  so  many  houses  are. 

This  evening,  however,  something  had  happened  to  disturb 
matters  at  the  farm.  Sandy  had  been  working  at  the  hay  in  the 
morning,  and  had  '  taken  a  bit  brash  wi'  the  heat '  as  his  mother 
expressed  it.  One  of  the  infrequent  spells  of  hot  weather  that 
occur  now  and  then  in  the  Highlands  had  fallen  over  the  land. 
The  hills  reflected  back  the  heat  like  the  walls  of  an  oven,  and  in 
the  valley  not  a  breath  stirred.  Everyone  far  and  near  was  busy 
vrith  the  hay.  Sandy  had  failed  to  find  an  assistant  of  any  kind 
lor  his  labours,  so  he  and  his  mother  had  set  to  the  task  by  them- 
selves and  toiled  in  the  fervent  heat  till  they  could  toil  no  more. 
Then  Sandy,  overcome  by  immense  exertion  and  the  unusual  heat, 
had  collapsed  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  to  his  mother's  great  alarm. 

1  Copyright,  1909,  by  Jane  H.  Findlater,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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She  ran  back  to  the  house  for  the  whisky  bottle,  and  a  wet  cloth  to 
tie  across  his  head,  but  spite  of  these  remedies  it  was  some  time 
before  Sandy  *  came  too '  again.  Then,  very  sick  and  dizzy,  he 
staggered  across  the  field  to  the  house,  and  Janet  got  him  to  his 
bed  with  some  difficulty. 

Obviously  there  could  be  no  more  hay-making  that  day,  unless 
some  strong  helper  could  be  found.  With  the  optimism  that  was 
characteristic  of  her,  Janet  decided  that  such  help  would  shortly 
be  forthcoming. 

'  Some  likely  body '11  maybe  be  passin','  she  said ;  then,  remem- 
bering the  pre-occupation  of  all  the  neighbours  with  their  own 
hay,  she  amended  the  thought  into  one  more  probable :  '  There's 
sometimes  a  going-body  can  do  a  turn  for  ye.' 

She  laid  a  fresh  wet  rag  on  Sandy's  flushed  forehead,  and  went 
to  the  door  to  look  out  for  some  chance  passer-by.  Everything 
was  quiet  in  the  intense  heat;  the  collies  lay  in  the  shade  of  the 
barn,  their  tongues  hanging  out,  panting — even  the  hens  had  gone 
under  cover.  Yet  round  the  corner  of  the  road,  stumbling  along 
in  the  full  glare  of  the  sunlight,  came  a  man — no,  it  was  only  a  boy- 
no,  surely  it  was  indeed  a  man  or  something  nearly  approaching 
to  one ! 

As  the  figure  came  nearer,  Janet  took  a  step  further  out  of  the 
doorway  to  gaze  at  it  in  surprise.  The  man — if  he  was  worthy 
of  the  name — was  the  strangest  sight  you  could  see  on  a  day's 
march.  His  clothes  were  really  falling  off  him  ;  here  and  there 
they  were  tied  on  him  by  bits  of  string,  but  so  far  had  they  advanced 
towards  dissolution  that  they  fell  round  him  in  tatters — veritable 
flags  of  distress  they  were.  What  had  once  been  boots  made 
pretence  to  cover  his  feet,  but  the  uppers  had  been  tied  on  to  the 
soles,  and  at  every  step  the  two  tried  to  part  company. 

1  Gosh  me,  sic  a  Tattie-Bogle  ! '  cried  Janet  as  she  watched  the 
approach  of  this  living  scarecrow.  Then,  her  optimism  asserting 
itself,  she  concluded  that,  rags  or  no  rags,  the  Tattie-Bogle  was 
Heaven-sent  and  not  to  be  flouted  at. 

'  Good-day  tae  ye,  it's  gey  warm  on  the  road  the  day,'  she  said 
cheerfully,  and  the  figure  halted  by  the  door. 

4  Hot,'  he  said,  lifting  his  eyes  for  the  first  time.  Such  eyes — 
blood-shot,  pulled  down  at  the  corners  in  an  inexpressible  way, 
vacant,  tired,  hopeless. 

'  Gang  in  til  the  barn  an'  rest  ye  a  wee,'  Janet  said  ;  Til  gie 
ye  a  soop  o'  soor  mulk,  it's  fine  on  a  hot  day.' 
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The  dogs  had  rushed  out  like  wolves  at  the  first  sight  of  the 
scarecrow ;  but  now,  threatened  by  their  mistress,  only  growled 
their  disapproval  of  such  a  visitor.  Janet  escorted  him  herself 
to  the  barn,  and  he  stumbled  into  the  welcome  darkness  and  fell 
rather  than  sat  down  upon  a  heap  of  dried  bracken  in  a  corner. 

This  was  a  queer-like  customer  to  deal  with,  thought  Janet, 
but  she  was  blessed  with  the  most  robust  nervous  system,  and 
indeed  would  have  been  able  to  knock  the  poor  Tattie-Bogle  over 
with  her  little  finger  if  it  had  come  to  that,  so  she  went  off  to  the 
dairy  for  the  buttermilk  without  a  qualm.  The  yellow  dogs 
squatted  themselves  beside  the  man  like  two  lions,  ready  to  spring 
upon  him  if  he  stirred  hand  or  foot.  In  a  few  minutes  Janet 
returned  with  the  milk. 

'  Yer  gey  farfauchin  wi'  the  heat,  I'm  thinkm','  she  saidj 
looking  compassionately  at  the  bundle  of  rags  before  her. 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  putting  his  lips  to  the  pitcher  and  drinking  down 
to  the  last  drop  before  he  handed  it  back  to  Janet. 

'  I'm  wantin'  a  hand  wi'  the  hay,'  she  said  then.  '  Are  ye  for  a 
job  or  no'  ?  There's  some  going-bodies  that  dinna  care  tae  wurk.' 

'  Rest,'  said  the  Tattie-Bogle.  He  seemed  not  to  be  able  to 
speak  more  than  one  word  at  a  time,  whether  from  exhaustion  or 
imbecility  Janet  could  not  well  make  out.  She  looked  at  him 
dubiously.  '  Weel,'  she  said,  '  we  canna  leave  the  hay  ower  lang, 
it's  a  fine  heavy  crop,  an'  if  a  storm  comes  up  wi'  this  heat  that'll 
be  an  awfae  loss.'  The  steady  blue  overhead  was  reassuring, 
however,  so  after  a  moment  she  added :  'Aweel,  tak'  a  bit  rest  the 
noo,  an'  when  the  sun's  doon  we'll  gang  east  tae  the  field.' 

The  man  did  not  wait  to  be  told  twice,  he  simply  rolled  over 
on  his  side  in  the  bracken  and  fell  asleep  there  and  then.  Janet 
returned  to  the  house  to  see  after  Sandy,  and  the  yellow  dogs  kept 
up  their  cautious  unwinking  watch  over  the  sleeping  man. 

Soft-heartedness  almost  amounted  to  a  vice  in  Janet,  so  when 
she  went  back  to  the  house  her  first  action  was  to  begin  to  hunt 
up  some  clothes  for  the  Tattie-Bogle.  '  There's  some  old  castings 
o'  Sandy's  in  bye,'  she  reflected,  '  I  maun  hae  them  oot — it's  no' 
decent  tae  see  a  body  want  for  what  ye  can  spare.' 

She  went  into  '  the  back  house ' — a  fusty-smelling  receptacle 
for  everything  not  immediately  in  use — and  hauled  out,  from  the 
depths  of  a  big  box,  some  well-worn  clothes  of  Sandy's.  '  They'll 
be  ower  muckle  for  yon  puir  craeter,'  she  thought,  so  produced 
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a  huge  needle,  linen  thread,  and  her  brass  thimble,  and  fell  to  work 
to  shorten  the  legs  of  the  trousers  by  several  inches.  There  were 
some  patches  to  be  made  too,  and  by  the  time  these  were  executed, 
long  evening  shadows  had  begun  to  fall  across  the  fields. 

1 1  maun  wake  the  body  noo,'  said  Janet,  marching  off  to  the 
barn  with  the  bundle  of  clothes  tucked  under  her  arm. 

'  Hi,  my  man  ! '  she  cried,  '  ye  maun  be  stirrinV 

Then,  as  the  waif  sat  up  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  she  went  on, 
'  Yer  claes  are  gey  far  through.  Here's  a  coat  and  trousers  will 
maybe  fit  ye.' 

4  Clothes  !  '  the  man  exclaimed.  (It  is  impossible  to  express 
his  intonation.)  And  again  : '  Clothes  ! ' 

Janet  saw  that  he  seemed  always  to  employ  this  monosyllabic 
style  of  speech,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  most  of  the  tricks  of  the 
tongue  and  could  only  wring  out  one  word  at  a  time. 

4  Aye,  they're  claes.  Pit  them  on  an'  come  east  tae  the  hoose 
an'  maybe  I'll  can  find  a  pair  o'  boots  will  fit  ye.' 

'  Boots,'  he  cried,  '  boots  ! ' 

'  Aye,  thae  bauchles  ye  hae  on  are  fair  done,'  Janet  said,  looking 
down  at  those  shameful  coverings  that  were  somehow  attached  to 
his  poor  feet.  '  Tak'  them  aff,  an'  throw  them  on  the  midden  at 
the  west  end  o'  the  byre,'  she  commanded,  c  an'  when  ye've  cast 
thae  auld  rags,  jist  tak'  them  oot  bye  an'  put  a  spunk  tae  them, 
the  verra  tinklers  wadna  touch  them.' 

*  No,'  the  man  admitted,  *  no.' 

Janet  went  off  again,  leaving  him  to  his  toilet,  and  ransacked 
the  back  house  again  for  a  pair  of  old  boots.  These  were  difficult 
to  find,  for  her  well-known  good  nature  made  Janet  an  easy  prey 
to  every  beggar  on  the  road.  So  as  there  was  nothing  else  to  be 
done,  she  went  into  Sandy's  bedroom  and  removed  from  it  a  very 
excellent  pair  of  boots  indeed. 

4  Sandy's  real  easy-going,'  she  told  herself,  to  condone  the  theft. 

Thus  it  was  that  as  evening  fell  a  wonderfully  improved  edition 
of  the  Tattie-Bogle  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  farm. 

4  We  maun  be  aff  til  the  hay,'  Janet  told  him,  wondering  what 
sort  of  workman  her  protege  would  turn  out.  *  Gang  awa  yer 
lane  an'  begin  spreadin' — syne  I'll  follow  ye  and  gie  ye  a  hand  wi'  it.' 

She  went  with  him  to  the  corner  of  the  house  and  pointed  out 
the  field  to  him,  then  returned  to  '  sort '  Sandy  for  the  evening. 
Half  an  hour  later  she  joined  the  Tattie-Bogle  in  the  field.  He  was 
working  with  feverish  energy — his  newly  acquired  coat  had  been 
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taken  off,  and  he  was  fairly  running  about  the  field  in  his  eagerness 
to  do  all  he  could.  As  he  whirled  the  hay-rake  from  side  to  side, 
Janet  noticed  that  it  was  the  great  length  of  his  arms,  out  of  all 
proportion  to  his  low  stature,  which  gave  him  such  a  strange  look. 

Together  they  worked  on  through  the  long  summer  evening  till 
the  dusk  fell  and  a  great  mild  summer  moon  came  swimming 
into  the  pale  yellow  sky.  Now  and  then  Janet  made  a  remark  to 
her  fellow-worker,  but  he  always  replied  in  one  word  only,  and 
made  no  effort  to  keep  up  conversation. 

As  the  moon  rose  and  its  light  glinted  on  the  creature's  awful 
eyes,  even  Janet  began  to  feel  a  little  eerie.  She  flung  down  her 
rake  at  last. 

'  I'm  awa  til  the  hoose,'  she  declared  ;  '  we  canna  dae  a'  thae 
cocks  the  nicht,  we  maun  leave  them  till  the  morn — it's  a  fine  clear 
nicht,  the  hay  winna  harm.  Gin  ye  come  west  tae  the  farm  I'll 
gie  ye  yer  meat  and  ye  can  sleep  in  the  barn.' 

The  Tattie-Bogle  nodded,  gathered  together  a  great  swathe 
of  hay  with  one  swing  of  his  rake,  and  prepared  to  follow  Janet  to 
the  house. 

The  sun  shone  as  hotly  as  ever  next  morning.  Sandy  was 
a  little  better — able  to  talk  and  to  drink  a  cup  of  tea — able 
also  to  be  deeply  distressed  over  the  hay.  For  when  he  tried 
to  sit  up  in  bed  his  head  went  '  roond  an'  roond '  again,  and  he 
was  forced  to  lie  down  and  give  up  all  thoughts  of  work. 

'  Hoots,  Sandy,  dinna  fash  yersel,  I've  got  a  grand  body  oot 
bye  in  the  barn,  can  work  twice  as  weel's  yersel,'  his  mother  told 
him  laughing.  Then  she  described  to  him  with  some  humour  the 
appearance  of  the  Tattie-Bogle  and  the  evening  they  had  spent 
together  at  the  hay. 

'  I'se  warrant  ye  gied  the  body  a  suit  o'  claes,  mither,'  said 
Sandy,  who  knew  his  mother's  ways  well. 

'  Weel,  what  o't  ?  What  for  wad  ye  keep  the  hoose  filled  up 
wi'  auld  duds  that's  no'  required  ?  '  she  retorted.  E&j.- 

'  I  wadna  hae  claes  tae  my  back  if  ye  had  yer  way,'  Sandy 
growled  ;  '  it's  time  Grace  was  here — a  fine  thrifty  lass,  Grace.' 

Grace  was  Sandy's  betrothed,  a  brisk  young  woman  in  service 
with  the  laird's  family.  Janet  knew  well  that  her  own  reign  at 
the  farm,  with  all  its  easy-going  ways,  would  come  to  an  end  when 
Grace  arrived  there — she  was  so  very  thrifty,  already  she  had 
laid  by  a  good  sum  in  the  bank,  and  every  year  added  some- 
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thing  to  it.  Janet  did  not  quite  approve  of  all  this,  and  had  once 
made  bold  to  question  the  young  woman  as  to  the  circumstances 
of  her  parents — were  they  well  enough  off  to  do  without  help  from 
her  ?  Were  they  still  young  and  hale  ?  But  Grace  always  made 
evasive  replies  on  this  point. 

Sandy,  who  had  a  good  deal  of  his  mother's  nature,  was  already 
clay  in  the  hands  of  his  young  woman.  He  admired  her  thrifty 
ways  and  her  power  of  laying  by  money — a  faculty  he  did  not 
himself  possess.  So  to-day,  when  he  heard  of  Janet's  gift  to  the 
Tattie-Bogle,  he  consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that  after  all 
he  would  soon  have  Grace  to  keep  things  together,  for  they  were 
to  be  married  next  spring.  In  the  meantime  his  mother  must 
just  be  allowed  (as  he  expressed  it)  to  'gang  her  ain  gait'  as 
usual. 

He  watched  her  now,  through  the  door  of  his  room  which 
opened  off  the  kitchen,  as  she  moved  about  her  work.  To  a  more 
subtle  observer  of  character  all  Janet's  little  ways  would  have 
been  very  suggestive.  She  did  things  on  such  a  generous  scale. 
First  she  threw  a  great  armful  of  sticks  on  to  the  fire  that  it  might 
blaze  up  into  a  more  cheerful  flame — then  she  shifted  the  big 
porridge-pot  up  a  joint  higher  on  the  chain  it  hung  from,  and, 
apparently  afraid  lest  there  should  not  be  enough  of  porridge, 
added  a  huge  handful  of  meal  to  the  mass  that  already  bubbled  in 
the  pot.  She  would  kick  the  collies  aside  impatiently  and  the  next 
minute  fling  each  of  them  a  bone  to  atone  for  the  kick. 

Then  she  singled  out  a  particularly  large  bowl  from  the  rack 
above  the  dresser  and  filled  it  to  the  brim  with  porridge,  took  up  a 
mug  of  milk  from  the  dresser,  peered  at  its  quality,  found  this  too 
thin,  added  a  dash  of  cream  to  it,  and  finally  went  off  to  the  barn  to 
feed  the  Tattie-Bogle  on  this  royal  fare.  In  a  few  minutes  she  re- 
turned, breathless,  to  give  Sandy  a  piece  of  news. 

'  Saw  ye  ever  siccan  a  thing,  Sandy  ? '  she  cried.  '  The  body's  been 
up  half  the  nicht,  an'  the  hay's  a'  in  grand  cocks,  an'  noo  he's  muckin' 
the  byre  an'  him  wi'oot  bite  or  sup  ! ' 

'  Did  ye  ever  ! '  Sandy  exclaimed,  '  Dod,  I  niver  heerd  the  like 
o't,'  he  added  admiringly,  '  He  maun  be  a  fine  man  tae  wurk.' 

'  Aye  is  he,  for  a'  he's  that  shauchlin'  and  queer,'  said  Janet, 
*  but  he's  no'  athegither  wise,  Sandy,  he  winna  speak,  an'  he's  a  gey 
queer  look  in  the  eyes  o'  him.' 

1  Hoots,  it  taks  a  wise  man  tae  mak  haycocks  weel.  He  canna 
be  muckle  wrang.  See  you  if  he  kens  aboot  a  horse,  mither — I'll 
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no'  be  up  the  day,  and  yon  young  beast's  gey  camsteerie  whiles — 
tell  him  tae  mind  himsel  when  he  gangs  intil  the  stall.' 

'  Aye,  will  I,'  said  Janet.  She  was  immensely  impressed  by  the 
unexpected  capabilities  the  Tattie-Bogle  had  shown,  but  her 
curiosity  was  piqued  by  his  silence  and  his  strangeness.  She  went 
out  to  the  end  of  the  barn,  where  he  sat  eating  his  porridge,  and  tried 
a  little  direct  questioning. 

'  What's  yer  name,  my  man  ? '  she  asked.  He  shook  his  head, 
gulping  down  a  big  spoonful. 

'  What  do  they  ca'  ye  ? '  she  persisted,  altering  the  form  of  her 
question.  But  the  man  only  shook  his  head  and  shovelled  in  the 
porridge  like  a  famished  wolf. 

'  Aweel,  I'll  jist  ca'  ye  Tattie,  then,'  Janet  said,  with  a  grin.  '  Ae 
name's  as  guid's  anither  tae  wurk  wi'.' 

'  Yes,'  he  said — and  held  out  the  now  empty  bowl  to  her  like  a 
child. 

'  D'ye  ken  aboot  horses,  Tattie  ? '  she  asked  him  next. 

4  Yes.' 

*  Can  ye  manage  a  camsteerie  beast  ? ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  Then  gang  intil  the  stable  an'  feed  the  colt,  an'  syne  I'll  hae 
anither  job  fer  ye — the  maister's  no'  weel — it  '11  be  the  end  o'  the 
week  afore  he's  aboot  again.  Will  ye  bide  here  and  wurk  the  place  ? ' 

'  Yes.' 

Janet  stood  at  the  door  and  watched  the  man  shamble  off  towards 
the  stable.  A  little  later  she  heard  the  clatter  of  hoofs  and  saw 
that  Tattie  was  leading  out  the  colt  to  the  water-trough.  It  was 
a  fine,  rampageous  young  animal,  '  ill  to  manage,'  as  Sandy  always 
said.  When  it  came  out  through  the  stable-door  into  the  sunlight, 
it  took  a  spring  into  the  air  that  was  not  very  canny.  But  the 
poor  little  Tattie  man  held  on  to  the  halter  like  a  vice,  though  he 
was  almost  lifted  off  his  feet  for  a  moment. 

'  Gosh  me !  he'll  no'  manage  the  beast,'  Janet  thought.  But 
she  was  quite  mistaken.  He  seemed  already  on  the  most  excellent 
terms  with  the  horse,  and  led  it  capering  along  to  the  trough,  where 
it  dipped  its  velvet  nose  into  the  water,  looking  slantwise  at  its 
new  master  while  it  drank.  Tattie  scarcely  came  up  to  the  horse's 
shoulder  as  he  stood  beside  it — a  poor  shambling  wreck  of  a  man  he 
appeared,  contrasted  with  the  fair,  shining  young  animal  he  led. 
Yet,  as  Janet  watched  them,  she  saw  him  lean  his  face  against  the 
beast's  neck  as  if  they  had  been  old  friends,  and  she  noticed  that  the 
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caress  was  well  received.  The  dogs,  too,  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
like  Tattie.  As  he  came  across  to  the  byre  they  followed  him, 
wagging  their  tails  and  giving  furtive  licks  at  his  hand. 

4  He's  a'  richt :  the  beasts  ken,'  said  Janet,  and  she  went  into 
her  son's  room  to  assure  him  that  all  was  well. 

'  Dinna  fash  yersel  aboot  onything,  Sandy,'  she  said.  '  Thon 
body'll  manage  fine — the  beasts  are  a'  freens  wi'  him,  an'  they  ken 
mair  nor  we  do.  Lie  still  in  yer  bed  till  ye  get  ower  this  brash  : 
ye'll  find  a'  thing  richt  when  ye  rise.' 

This  was  how  Tattie  established  himself  at  the  farm.  It  took 
quite  ten  days  for  Sandy  to  recover  his  strength,  and  in  these  days 
Tattie  was  wonderfully  useful.  Only  his  annoying  peculiarity  of 
speech  made  him  a  tiresome  servant ;  he  either  could  not  or  would 
not  speak,  though  he  generally  understood  any  directions  that  were 
given  to  him.  When  Sandy  was  '  aboot  again '  there  was  some 
question  of  sending  Tattie  about  his  business ;  but  Janet  was 
unwilling  to  do  this. 

'  Hoots  no ;  let  him  be :  he's  a  grand  worker  and  yer  no'  that 
strong  yet,  Sandy — let  him  bide  a  wee.' 

Sandy  did  not  like  to  contradict  his  mother,  and  Tattie  was 
undeniably  useful  now  that  the  autumn  work  was  coming  on ;  so  it 
was  agreed  that  as  '  orra  man'  he  was  to  remain  at  the  farm  for  a  time. 

The  question  of  wages  had  been  raised  at  the  end  of  Tattie's 
first  week  of  work.  But  in  the  matter  of  money,  the  creature  seemed 
quite  deficient — one  coin  had  the  same  significance  to  him  as  another, 
if  Sandy  had  proposed  to  pay  him  a  penny  a  week  it  would  have 
been  the  same  to  him  as  a  pound.  Seeing  this,  Janet  and  her  son 
agreed  that  it  was  nonsense  to  pay  Tattie  regular  wages.  '  The 
craeter's  no'  wise  ;  he  hasna  ony  use  fer  siller — it's  a  hame  he's 
needin,'  Janet  said,  '  jist  a  hame,  an'  somebody  tae  mind  him.' 

In  pursuance  of  this  theory,  she  decided  to  do  her  best  to  in- 
crease his  comforts.  She  bought  yards  of  thick  shirting  and  with 
her  own  hands  manufactured  a  set  of  shirts  for  Tattie  ;  she  provided 
him  with  a  4  change  of  boots,'  and  knitted  him  many  a  pair  of 
woollen  socks — altogether  he  was  well  looked  after.  Just  as  a 
child  appeals  to  its  mother,  Tattie  went  to  Janet  for  everything 
he  wanted,  and  somehow  or  other  she  always  managed  to  under- 
stand him.  But  as  winter  drew  on,  both  Janet  and  Sandy  noticed 
that  Tattie  seemed  to  be  considering  something.  They  could  not 
get  him  to  say  what  it  was,  till  at  last  one  day  he  drew  Janet  into 
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the  barn  and  pointed  up  the  ladder  that  led  to  an  empty  loft. 
Janet,  following  the  direction  of  his  finger,  went  up  to  the  loft 
and  Tattie  scrambled  up  after  her.  '  Weel,  what  is't,  what  ails 
ye  ? '  she  asked  kindly,  trying  to  help  out  his  difficult  speech. 
He  pointed  round  and  round  the  loft,  silently,  then  at  last  with  a 
great  effort  got  out  two  words  : — 

*  For  myself  ? '  he  asked—'  A  home" 

The  world  of  longing  he  put  into  the  words  would  have  touched 
a  far  harder  heart  than  Janet's. 

*  Eh,  the  puir  craeter,'  she  said,  adding,   '  Sae  yer  wantin'  a 
bit  place  for  yersel,  Tattie  ?  weel,  I  maun  see  what  Sandy  says — 
the  loft's  no'  wantit  the  noo.     I'll  speir  Sandy  aboot  it  for  ye.' 

Over  their  supper  that  evening  she  told  her  son  how  Tattie 
had  asked  for  the  loft  for  himself.  '  Ye  maun  gie  it  him,  Sandy,' 
she  said,  '  He  does  an  awfae  wurk  tae  ye  wi'oot  ony  siller,  ye  maun 
let  him  hae  the  place — and  there's  an  auld  wooden  bed  oot  bye  he  can 
hae.  .  .  .' 

'  Aye,  and  a  mattress  and  blankets  nae  doot,  an'  an  auld  chair 
there's  nae  use  for,  an'  maybe  a  bit  table  and  twa  three  rags  o' 
carpet,'  sneered  Sandy,  he  was  in  reality  rather  proud  of  his  mother's 
generous  nature,  and  it  gave  him  an  excuse  to  let  his  own  kind 
impulses  have  their  way,  but  he  liked  to  pretend  that  he  disap- 
proved. 

6  There's  a  wurd  in  Scripter  ye  should  mind,'  Janet  said  with 
severity,  '  "  There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth  " — mind 
that.' 

'  Weel,  weel,  hae  yer  way,  mither — gie  the  body  the  loft,'  said 
Sandy,  rising  from  the  table,  and  laughing  his  rather  foolish  good- 
natured  laugh,  '  Ye'll  hae  me  in  the  Puirshoose  some  day.' 

If  you  had  seen  that  little  home  Tattie  made  for  himself,  it 
would  have  lived  long  in  your  memory. 

As  a  bird  in  spring-time  begins  to  collect  straws  and  twigs  for 
its  nest,  thinking  nothing  beneath  its  notice,  so  the  forlorn  creature 
cast  about  him  for  objects  wherewith  to  decorate  his  poor  resting- 
place. 

He  would  consider  the  possibilities  of  every  old  tin  can  or 
broken  sherd  he  could  find,  and  often  walked  miles  in  pursuit  of 
such  treasures.  In  the  evening  he  would  sit  by  the  kitchen  fire 
scouring  his  old  tins  with  a  rag  and  Bath-brick  till  he  got  a  high 
polish  on  them,  when  he  displayed  them  triumphantly  to  Janet. 
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These,  however,  were  only  the  decorations  of  the  loft.  Furniture 
of  a  kind  had  been  produced  from  sheds  and  byres  and  barns  : 
a  worm-eaten  wooden  bedstead,  two  broken  chairs,  a  meal-kist — 
over  these  effects  Tattie  gloated  amorously. 

With  a  hammer  and  nails  he  mended  the  chairs  and  actually 
got  them  to  stand  quite  steadily.  Into  the  meal-kist  were  packed 
his  new  shirts  and  stockings,  his  extra  suit  of  clothes,  his  new  boots. 
Only  one  thing  was  lacking — a  table.  There  did  not  seem  to  be 
anything  like  a  table  to  be  found  anywhere. 

Tattie  was  like  a  disappointed  child. 

*  A  table  ! '  he  would  say  at  intervals  of  a  day  or  two,  with  the  air 
of  one  who  demands  gifts  from  the  Higher  Powers.    Janet  longed 
to  provide  the  table,  but  in  that  region,  far  from  shops,  it  was  not 
easily  done,  and  moreover  Sandy  jeered  at  the  suggestion. 

*  Dinna  be  gi'en  him  a'  he  asks  for,  mither,'  he  said.  '  It's  fair 
ridickles.'     (Grace  had  been  down  spending  the  evening  before  with 
her  sweetheart,  and  his  judgment  was  tempered  by  her  counsels.) 

*  Eh,  the  puir  craeter,  it's  little  he  gets  frae  us  an'  muckle  he 
daes,'  said  Janet ;  but  in  the  face  of  her  son's  opposition  she  dared 
not  buy  a  table.    As  the  next  best  thing,  she  supplied  Tattie  with 
a  box  to  act  as  table  in  the  meantime — covered  with  a  moth-eaten 
red  cloth,  the  casual  observer  would  scarcely  have  noticed  that  it 
had  no  legs. 

As  winter  drew  on,  the  loft  became  terribly  cold.  Janet  turned 
the  problem  over  and  over  in  her  kindly  mind  and  finally  approached 
her  son  on  the  matter. 

4  We  maun  pit  a  grate  in  for  Tattie,'  she  told  him.  '  Ye  canna 
let  the  body  bide  oot  yonder  in  sic  cauld — what  wad  ye  say  yersel 
tae  be  sleepin'  in  the  loft  thae  nichts  ? ' 

Sandy  grunted,  thinking  of  Grace's  thrifty  advice,  nor  could 
Janet  get  any  further  answer  from  him  at  the  time.  But  a  few 
days  later,  much  to  her  surprise,  Sandy  told  her  he  had  sent  for  the 
mason  to  put  in  a  grate  to  the  loft. 

'  I  was  talkin'  it  ower  wi'  Grace,'  he  said.  '  And  for  a'  ye  think 
her  near,  she's  no'  sae  hard  as  ye  mak'  her ;  says  she, "  Pit  a  grate  in 
Sandy,  it'll  maybe  no'  be  lost  siller  in  the  end."  And  says  I,  "  Na, 
Grace,  a  body  doesna  lose  in  the  end  daein'  the  richt,  says  I,"  sae  ye 
see,  mither,  ye  dinna  dae  Grace  justice.' 

Thus  rebuked,  Janet  was  fain  to  believe  in  the  generosity  of  her 
daughter-in-law-to-be.  She  was  delighted,  moreover,  to  have  got 
the  grate  for  Tattie  by  any  means. 
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Highland  workmen  are,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible,  slower  than 
any  other  workmen  under  the  sun.  So  it  was  well  on  to  Christmas 
before  the  grate  was  got  into  the  loft.  When  it  was  at  last  in  its 
place,  however,  it  proved  that  Sandy  had  not  scrimped  upon  it  ; 
for  the  grate  was  large  and  there  was  a  fine  hob  for  a  kettle  at  one 
side,  and — wonder  of  wonders — a  little  oven  at  the  other  side ! 
Altogether  the  grate  was  on  a  generous  scale. 

'  What'll  Tattie  want  wi'  an  oven  ? '  Janet  asked,  but  Tattie 
found  no  fault  with  it.  To  see  him  carry  up  an  armful  of  sticks  and 
pile  them  up  in  the  grate  and  then  set  a  light  to  them  was  a  sight  to 
warm  the  heart.  He  would  stand  gazing  at  the  leaping  flames, 
and,  when  a  shower  of  sparks  flew  up  from  the  logs,  would  rub  his 
hands  together  and  grin.  Then  how  cosy  the  loft  looked  in  the 
firelight !  Tattie  had  swept  down  the  cobwebs  which  had  once 
festooned  the  rafters,  and  whitewashed  the  dingy  walls.  Above 
the  fireplace  he  nailed  up  a  shelf,  and  on  it  he  lovingly  arranged  all 
his  bright  polished  tins,  his  cracked  plates  and  chipped  tea-cups. 
Someone,  humouring  the  creature,  had  given  him  an  old  brass 
candlestick  ;  and  the  very  summit  of  his  ambition  was  reached  when 
he  was  given  a  '  farthing  dip  '  to  stick  into  the  socket.  The  cats 
were  pleased  to  share  Tattie' s  fire :  three  of  them  were  generally 
to  be  found  sitting  in  a  row  before  the  blaze.  Tattie  made  them 
very  welcome,  and  when  he  came  in  would  stoop  down  and  very 
carefully  stroke  each  cat  in  turn ;  thus  no  bad  feeling  was  created 
among  them.  It  became  a  habit  with  him  to  follow  Janet  to  the 
dairy  and  get  three  of  his  cracked  plates  filled  with  warm  milk ; 
these  he  carried  with  much  difficulty  up  the  ladder,  and  deposited 
them  before  the  three  cats.  Then  he  stood  to  watch  them  licking 
up  the  milk,  and  a  slow  smile  would  spread  over  his  face  the  while. 
He  had  been  so  hungry  himself,  it  seemed,  that  he  loved  to  feed 
even  the  cats.  The  dogs  found  themselves  in  difficulties  on  the 
ladder,  or  they  too  would  have  been  made  welcome  to  Tattie's 
hearth. 

There  was  something  pitiable  in  Tattie's  joy  and  pride  in  this 
poor  kingdom  into  which  he  had  come  :  that  so  poor  a  kingdom 
should  fill  any  heart !  Janet  and  Sandy  laughed  and  shook  their 
heads  over  it.  '  The  puir  body — he's  unco'  pleased,'  they  said.  It 
did  not  strike  them  as  pitiful,  however ;  they  thought  it  rather  a 
good  joke. 

Spring  was  coming  on  apace,  after  the  long,  long  winter,  and 
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Sandy  and  Grace  began  to  make  arrangements  for  their  marriage. 
You  would  have  supposed  that  these  would  not  be  very  compli- 
cated ;  but  it  appeared  that  Grace  had  some  ideas  of  her  own  upon 
the  subject  which  were  not  entirely  easy  to  carry  out.  She  had,  it 
seemed,  decided  to  have  some  alterations  made  at  the  farm  before 
she  became  mistress  there. 

*  Really,  Sandy,'  she  told  her  sweetheart,  *  you  must  smarten 
up  the  house  a  bit  for  me ;   put  out  a  window  or  two,  and  have  a 
stove  in  the  kitchen  instead  of  yon  horrid  open  fire.     And  then  I 
want  a  sink  to  wash  the  dishes  in.    I'm  not  used  to  such  rough 
ways.' 

Sandy  looked  a  little  ruefully  round  the  cheerful  old  kitchen  he 
had  known  from  his  boyhood.  He  did  not  relish  the  thought  of  a 
dismal  iron  stove  where  the  great  roaring  open  fire  was  wont  to  be. 
Nor  would  a  sink  adorn  the  sunny  window  where  Janet's  chair 
always  stood. 

4  Maybe  the  windy  micht  be  a  wee  thing  lairger,'  he  admitted. 

'  And  the  stove,  Sandy  ?  I  must  have  a  stove.  I'm  that  used 
to  having  things  convenient,'  Grace  persisted. 

*  It'll  cost  a  deal  o'  siller,'  Sandy  said,  bringing  forward  an  argu- 
ment he  thought  likely  to  tell  with  his  bride. 

'  Not  in  the  end ;  these  open  fires  waste  a  heap  o'  fuel,'  said 
Grace. 

So,  after  a  little  more  arguing,  it  was  decided  that  the  alterations 
were  to  be  made.  A  jaunty  young  tradesman  from  Glasgow  came 
and  measured  the  window  for  the  sink,  whisking  about  with  a  foot 
rule  and  a  notebook,  telling  Janet  how  necessary  it  was  to  be  '  up 
to  date '  nowadays  (an  assertion  the  good  woman  did  not  in  the 
least  understand),  and  assuring  her  that  a  cheap  cooking-range 
would  entirely  supersede  the  open  fire  in  her  affections  before  a 
week  had  gone.  4  No'  it,'  said  Janet  with  decision.  *  I  canna  be 
doin'  wi'  thae  cauld,  black,  dour  things ;  but  my  good  dochter 
that's  tae  be,  she  canna  bide  the  fire,  an'  the  auld  maun  gie  up  til 
the  new,  ye  ken.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  we  must  march  with  the  times,'  the  young  tradesman 
said,  jotting  down  a  measurement  and  whistling  a  music-hall  air 
the  while. 

So  the  old  order  began  to  change.  You  would  scarcely  have 
recognised  the  farm  kitchen  in  two  months'  time.  A  big  window, 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  room,  admitted  a  glare  of 
light  through  panes  of  thin,  very  bad  plate  glass.  The  window 
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seat  was  replaced  by  a  sink,  warranted  to  smell  detestably  in  about 
six  months  ;  the  floor  was  covered  with  linoleum  having  a  chrysan- 
themum design,  and  where  once  the  great  fire  had  blazed  and 
crackled  stood  a  sulky-looking  stove  which  smoked  badly  whenever 
the  wind  blew  from  the  east.  So  much  for  marching  with  the 
times.  Janet  felt  strangely  at  sea  among  these  new  surroundings. 
The  old  home  seemed  to  have  disappeared ;  she  was  restless  and 
unhappy.  For  this,  after  all,  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
She  was  no  longer  to  be  the  mistress  here  :  a  new  order  had  begun. 
Unknown  to  her  son,  Janet  wrote  a  long  letter  to  her  married 
daughter  in  Glen  Tullie,  telling  her  the  state  of  the  case.  By  and 
by  a  letter  came  in  reply,  begging  Janet  to  come  to  Glen  Tullie  to 
end  her  days  there.  Not  that  the  good  woman  was  thinking  of 
ending  her  days  ;  but  this  was  how  her  dutiful  daughter  expressed 
herself.  There  were  six  grandchildren  at  Glen  Tullie,  and  much 
work  they  entailed.  Surely  Janet  would  be  happier  there  than 
living  on  at  the  farm  deposed  by  Grace,  and  not  getting  on  very 
well  with  her  ? 

'  Aye,  will  I — I'll  be  better  awa.  Grace  and  me  '11  never  'gree,' 
Janet  admitted.  She  was  sorry  to  leave  the  farm — the  home  of  a  life- 
time ;  but  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done ;  so  she  wisely  decided 
to  look  only  on  the  bright  side  of  the  situation.  Her  daughter  and 
the  grandchildren  would  amply  make  up  for  Sandy  ;  she  was  c  gey 
fond  of  bairns  '  and  they  of  her  ;  all  would  be  well.  On  one  point 
only  Janet  was  a  little  disturbed — would  Grace  be  good  to  Tattie  ? 
Some  warning  inner  voice  told  her  that  it  was  unlikely.  For,  alas  ! 
poor  Tattie  was  rather  a  burden  just  now,  and  Grace  had  not  a 
patient  nature.  This  was  how  it  happened  :  Working  late  out  in 
the  stable,  Tattie  had  managed  to  tear  his  hand  on  a  rusty  nail, 
an  accident  which  did  not  seem  at  all  alarming.  But  some  poison 
must  have  got  into  the  wound,  for  the  hand  was  all  swollen  up  next 
day,  and  Tattie  was  in  great  pain.  It  was  a  weary  business  after 
that,  and  many  a  poultice  Janet  had  to  make  and  apply.  This 
was  weeks  ago,  and  still  Tattie  was  useless.  He  sat  in  his  loft, 
crouched  together  like  a  sick  animal,  nursing  his  sore  arm  and 
giving  a  grunt  of  pain  every  now  and  then.  Not  '  a  hand's  turn ' 
could  he  do  about  the  place  ;  indeed,  he  was  little  likely  to  be  able 
to  work  for  some  time  to  come.  All  this  Janet  realised  as  the  date 
of  Sandy's  marriage  drew  near.  She  was  practically  certain  that 
Grace  would  make  herself  disagreeable  if  Tattie  still  needed  nursing 
after  a  little. 
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' 1  hope  Grace'll  be  guid  tae  Tattle,  the  puir  body,'  she  ventured 
to  say  to  her  son  one  day  just  before  the  marriage. 

*  Hoots,  mither,  ye're  aye  thinkin'  ill  o'  Grace,'  said  Sandy 
roughly.     It  was  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  disliked  his 
mother's  attitude  towards  his  betrothed. 

*  Weel,  weel,  I'm  maybe  wrang,'  Janet  sighed.     But  the  day 
before  she  left  the  farm  she  decided  to  give  Tattie  a  great  *  speak- 
ing to.' 

4  I'm  awa  the  morn,  Tattie,'  she  told  him,  *  and  ye  maun  mind 
yer  manners  wi'  the  new  mistress  when  she  comes  hame.  She's 
awfae  genteel  is  Grace.  She's  pit  a  bit  mattie  at  the  door,  sae  look 
that  ye  wipe  yer  shoon  on  it  afore  ye  gang  intil  the  kitchen  ;  yon 
grand  linoleum  mauna  be  a'  cover't  wi'  glaur.  Try  and  do  a  bit 
turn  for  her  wi'  yer  left  hand,  my  mannie — carry  in  a  bit  wood  tae 
her,  and  maybe  ye  could  drive  oot  the  kye  noo  ?  Yer  hand's  a 
wee  thing  better,  is't  no'  ?  Ye  mauna  jist  aye  be  sit-sittin'  in  the 
loft  noo.  Are  ye  heedin'  what  I'm  savin'  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  said  Tattie.    But  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  at  all  took 
in  the  subtleties  of  Janet's  counsels  or  in  the  least  understood  that 
his  best  friend  was  about  to  leave  the  farm. 

When  Grace  began  her  reign  at  Cairn  Tullie  everything  was  put 
upon  a  new  basis.  All  the  easy,  untidy  ways  of  the  household  were 
altered,  and  an  extreme  orderliness  and  punctuality  took  the  place 
of  the  old  happy-go-lucky  system  that  Janet  had  pursued  for  so 
many  years.  Sandy's  meals  were  always  well  cooked,  and  he  was 
sure  to  find  them  on  the  table  at  the  right  hour ;  the  braw  new 
kitchen  was  speckless,  and  Grace  as  neat  as  the  proverbial  new  pin. 
Yet  surely  the  house  had  lost  some  of  its  old  welcoming  air — there 
was  a  sense  of  restraint  and  gentility  about  it. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  after  her  marriage  Grace  was  occupied 
in  that  pursuit  vulgarly  known  as  '  getting  her  husband  under  her 
thumb.'  Very  cleverly  she  did  it ;  by  little,  imperceptible  tugs 
this  way  and  that,  the  knots  were  drawn  tighter  and  tighter  in  the 
cords  of  his  slavery.  It  is  generally  the  case  that  one  will  gains 
ascendency  over  another  in  this  way  rather  than  by  any  gigantic 
tussle,  and  the  ascendency  thus  established  is  always  the  surest  in 
the  end.  Whenever  Grace  saw  that  she  had  a  chance  to  break  her 
husband's  will  on  some  small  point  she  broke  it — quite  pleasantly, 
but  it  was  done  all  the  same.  She  knew  that  if  this  system  were 
consistently  carried  out  she  would  in  time  be  able  to  do  whatever 
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she  chose  with  him.  Sandy  was  essentially  weak-natured,  he  would 
do  almost  anything  to  avoid  a  row,  so  he  saw  no  reason  why  he 
should  ever  oppose  Grace  about  trifles — they  didn't  matter,  he  told 
himself;  of  course,  it  would  be  different  if  it  came  to  any  big 
thing — then  he  would  be  firm.  He  was  quite  unaware  that  every 
trifle  he  gave  in  to  added  a  tiny  link  to  his  chain.  Then  at  last  he 
began  to  say  with  a  laugh,  '  Hoots,  the  wife  aye  has  her  way,'  and 
accepted  the  position.  This  point  gained,  Grace  began  to  suggest 
larger  reforms. 

'  It's  time  we  were  beginning  to  lay  by  a  bit  money,'  she 
said. 

'  That's  no'  sae  easy  done,'  said  Sandy. 

k  Well,  I  don't  know.  Why  don't  we  let  the  house  for  the 
summer  ? '  Grace  suggested. 

Sandy  was  astonished.    The  house  had  never  been  let  before. 

'  We  canna  let  the  hoose,  lassie ;  there's  no'  a  place  for  oursels,' 
he  told  her. 

'  Oh,  aye,  there's  the  loft,'  Grace  said  lightly.  '  Tattie's  room. 
A  good  room  it  is,  Sandy,  with  an  oven  and  a  window.  It  would 
do  fine  in  the  summer,  and  see  what  a  gain  we'd  have.' 

'  But  Tattie  has  the  loft  for  his  ain — ye  canna  disturb  the  puir 
body.' 

fc  Dear  me !  What's  to  hinder  him  sleeping  in  the  barn  for  a 
month  or  two  ? '  said  Grace.  She  had  made  up  her  mind  that 
Tattie  was  to  go  altogether,  but  this  must  be  worked  up  to ;  it 
would  not  do  to  turn  him  out  suddenly.  Sandy,  with  his  ridicu- 
lously kind  heart,  would  not  allow  that.  But  now  that  Tattie  did 
nothing  and  ate  a  great  deal,  and  occupied  the  loft,  Grace  saw 
clearly  that  she  must  get  rid  of  him  at  all  costs.  She  began  with  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge. 

'  That's  a  fine  hay  crop  you  have,  Sandy,'  she  said.  '  You  must 
mind  and  engage  a  man  to  get  it  in  with  you.  I'm  not  used  to 
outfield  work,  and  Tattie  won't  be  fit  for  it,  I'm  sure.' 

'  Maybe  he'll  mend  afore  the  hay's  ready,'  said  Sandy,  shifting 
from  one  foot  to  another  uneasily. 

1  Not  him.  I  doubt  if  he'll  ever  do  a  day's  work  again.  I  had 
a  look  at  his  hand  to-day ;  it's  all  out  of  shape.'  She  sighed 
expressively,  adding :  '  He  makes  a  good  deal  extra  work  to  me 
— not  that  I'm  grudgin'  it.' 

'  Eh,  the  craeter  !     He'll  get  ower  it  yet,  nae  fear,'  said  Sandy. 

'  Well,  I'm  sure  I  hope  so  ;  there's  an  awful  lot  of  work  about 
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a  farm  after  you're  used  to  being  in  genteel  service,  and  Tattie' s 
just  one  more  to  cook  for  and  wash  up  after — oh,  but  I'm  not 
grudgin'  it.' 

Sandy  went  off  to  the  field  musing ;  but  he  decided,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  weak-minded,  to  do  nothing  at  present  and  let  things 
take  their  own  way.  He  was  sorry  that  Grace  should  have  any- 
thing to  complain  of,  and  he  was  sorry  for  Tattie,  too.  Hoots,  it 
would  all  come  right — a  man  must  give  things  time  ...  he 
shouldered  his  hoe  and  whistled  to  the  dogs,  telling  dull  care  to 
begone. 

But  next  day  Grace  was  at  it  again.  She  had  had  an  offer  for 
the  house  :  some  likely  people  from  Glasgow,  and  she  had  told  them 
to  return  next  day  for  an  answer.  They  offered  a  good  rent. 
Surely  Sandy  could  see  what  an  advantage  it  would  be  to  have  a 
sum  like  that  to  put  by  in  the  bank  ? 

*  We'll  do  very  well  in  the  loft  for  a  couple  of  months,'  she 
insinuated. 

'  And  Tattie  in  the  barn  ? '  Sandy  asked. 

*  Oh,  he'll  do  fine  there.    I  spoke  to  him  myself  this  morning. 
He  was  quite  pleasant  like,'  said  Grace  quickly.    She  had  not  said 
a  word  to  Tattie,  but  it  made  things  sound  easier  to  pretend  that 
she  had. 

'  He's  awfae  set  on  his  bit  hoose  an'  a'  his  things,'  said  Sandy, 
reluctant  to  give  his  assent,  yet  morally  unequal  to  resist  the 
stronger  will  that  governed  him. 

'  Oh,  we'll  not  disturb  his  bits  of  things,'  said  Grace. 

'  Weel,  weel,  have  yer  way,  wife— but  dinna  vex  the  puir 
body.' 

4  Jist  you  leave  him  to  me,'  said  Grace  confidently,  her  face 
aglow  with  the  prospect  of  money-making.  She  cared  no  more  for 
Tattie  than  she  would  have  heeded  a  fly  under  her  duster.  No 
sooner  was  Sandy  off  to  the  fields  than  she  set  to  her  task.  That  it 
was  painful  never  occurred  to  her.  Out  to  the  barn  she  swept,  and 
up  she  went  to  the  loft. 

Tattie  crouched  as  usual  by  the  window,  nursing  his  sore  hand 
as  if  it  were  a  baby,  and  crooning  over  some  old  tag  of  a  song  to 
himself.  He  rose  and  touched  his  cap  to  the  new  mistress,  mindful 
of  Janet's  words. 

'  Good  morning,  Tattie,'  said  Grace  briskly.  '  I've  come  to  give 
a  look  round  the  loft.  We're  letting  the  house  ye  see,  and  we'll 
need  the  loft  for  ourselves.' 

49—2 
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Tattle  looked  mystified. 

4  My  house  ? '  he  said  stupidly,  twice  over.    '  My  house  ? ' 

*  It's  not  your  house  at  all.    It  never  was,'  said  Grace,  getting 
quite  angry.     *  Here,'  she  added,  c  I've  just  had  enough  of  you. 
Me  and  Sandy  have  been  talking  it  over  and  you're  to  go.' 

*  Go  ? '  Tattie  repeated. 

'  Yes,  go  \  We  can't  be  looking  after  you  for  ever — now  you 
can't  work.  The  harvest's  coming  on,  and  lots  of  work  to  do  ; 
you're  to  go.' 

Tattie  stood  at  gaze,  apparently  quite  uncomprehending. 
Then  he  touched  his  arm.  '  Sore,'  he  said,  '  can't  work.' 

'  No  more  you  can,  so  you  won't  stay  here  eating  off  your 
head,'  said  the  pitiless  young  woman.  Her  eyes,  blinded  by  self- 
aggrandisement,  saw  none  of  that  almost  divine  quality  in  weak- 
ness and  suffering  that  most  people  recognise  there  ;  she  only  felt 
provoked  by  the  half-witted  weakling  who  stood  mumbling  before 
her.  Every  moment  her  resolution  became  more  inflexible.  She 
would  make  short  work  of  the  matter  before  Sandy  came  in  again. 
Feeling  in  her  pocket,  she  drew  out  one  or  two  coins  and  laid  them 
in  Tattie's  left  hand. 

1  There's  for  you  from  Sandy,  and  you're  to  be  off  now ;  pack 
up  your  bits  of  things  and  be  off  with  you,'  she  said. 

4  Sandy  ! '  the  creature  cried  out,  taking  in  all  the  misery  of  his 
own  case  at  last.  '  Where's  Sandy  ? ' 

*  He's  gone  away  for  a  week,'  said  Grace  quickly.     '  I  was  to 
give  you  this  and  send  you  off.' 

Tattie  stood  and  pointed  from  one  of  his  treasures  to  the  other — 
the  old  wooden  bed,  the  chairs,  the  polished  tins. 

1  All  mine,'  he  said,  and  then  shook  his  foolish  head,  and  a 
tear  trickled  down  from  his  poor  bleared  eyes. 

*  Don't  stand  blubbering  there.    See,  I'll  roll  up  your  things 
for  you,'  said  Grace,  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  this  scene.    She 
opened  the  chest  in  the  corner  and  turned  out  its  contents  :   the 
change  of  clothes,  the  shirts  Janet  had  made,  the  new  socks — all 
these  she  folded  dexterously  up  into  a  bundle,  pinned  it  together 
with  a  pin  or  two,  and  handed  the  bundle  to  Tattie. 

4  There,  be  off,  or  I'll  have  the  polissman  after  you !  '  she 
said. 

This  parting  thrust  sent  Tattie  down  the  ladder.  He  had  the 
vagrant's  terror  of  the  law.  Across  the  yard  he  slouched  towards 
the  open  door  of  the  farm.  Grace,  her  heart  beating  a  little  faster 
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from  this  encounter,  stood  to  watch  him  go.    He  paused  on  the 
doorstone  and  peered  into  the  empty  kitchen. 

*  Sandy  !    Mistress  ! '  she  heard  him  call,  and  again  '  Sandy  ! 
Mistress !  '  with  a  curiously  pleading  intonation.    Then,  when  no 
one  answered,  he  shambled  away  down  the  road,  his  head  sunk 
forward  on  his  breast,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  and 
vanished  as  he  had  appeared  just  a  year  ago  round  the  distant 
corner. 

Sandy  came  in  for  dinner  and  suspected  nothing,  because  Grace, 
with  far-seeing  craftiness,  took  out  a  portion  for  Tattie  to  the  barn, 
and  returned  with  an  empty  plate,  the  dogs  having  had  an  excellent 
dinner.  But  towards  sundown  he  inquired  where  was  Tattie? 
*  I  havena  sichted  him  the  day  ;  hoo's  the  body's  hand,  I  wonder  ? 
It's  gey  sore  whiles,  I'm  thinkin'.  I'll  gang  up  til  the  loft  an' 
speir  hoo  he  is.' 

Grace  said  nothing,  and  Sandy  went  off  to  the  barn.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  returned,  a  strange  look  on  his  face. 

*  Gosh,  Grace,  he's  awa' !    no'  a  scrape  o'  him  left !    A'  his 
claes  gane  frae  the  kist.    Whaur's  the  puir  body  ava  ?  ' 

Grace  feigned  as  great  surprise  as  her  husband,  and  was  able 
to  declare  truthfully  that  she  had  no  idea  where  Tattie  was. 
Questioned  more  closely,  she  had  to  confess  that  she  had  spoken 
to  him  in  the  morning  of  the  possibility  of  their  needing  his  room  ; 
but  her  account  of  the  interview  was  far  away  from  the  truth. 

'  He's  maybe  taken  a  huff  ;  these  queer  bodies  often  do,  Sandy. 
I  wouldn't  heed  him,'  she  said.  '  He'll  come  back  to-morrow, 
when  he  feels  hungry,  no  doubt.' 

*  He  had  a  fine  dinner  the  day,  too,'  said  simple  Sandy.    *  Did 
he  speak  then  ? ' 

*  Not  a  word,'  said  Grace,  congratulating  herself,  as  liars  gener- 
ally do,  on  being  able  in  this  instance  to  speak  the  exact  truth. 

1  He  maun  hae  slippit  awa  after  his  diet,'  mused  Sandy. 
4  Queer  ye  didna  see  him  go  by  the  windy,  Grace.' 

'  I've  more  to  do  than  look  every  time  Tattie  passes,'  she  said, 
tossing  her  head. 

4  I'll  awa  tae  the  village  and  see  if  onybody  has  wurd  o'  him,' 
said  Sandy,  stretching  up  for  his  cap  that  hung  on  a  nail  above  the 
fireplace. 

'  You're  a  fool  to  fash  yourself  about  him,  I'm  sure ! '  said 
Grace.  '  Just  leave  him  alone.' 
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Sandy  for  once  was  of  another  opinion,  however.  It  was 
getting  dark  now — that  velvety  dark  of  the  Highland  night,  with 
flittering  bats,  and  the  hills  showing  black  against  a  faint  yellow 
sky. 

Sandy  loped  along  the  three  miles  to  the  village  at  a  great 
pace,  his  big  nailed  boots  leaving  great  patterns  in  the  thick  white 
dust  that  covered  the  road.  He  smoked  as  he  went,  and  stopped 
to  have  a  crack  with  every  neighbour  he  met,  invariably  asking  if 
they  had  by  any  chance  seen  Tattie. 

Yes,  one  man  told  him  at  last,  Tattie  had  passed  early  in  the 
morning,  carrying  a  bundle. 

'  Na,  na,  no'  in  the  mornin' ;  yer  wrang  there,'  Sandy  corrected 
him,  *  for  he  was  west  at  the  farm  for  his  diet  at  noon.' 

'  That  may  be,  MacNee ;  but  he  passed  me  at  ten  o'clock  the 
morn,'  his  neighbour  insisted  ;  c  and  awfae  queer  he  lookit.' 

Sandy  could  not  grapple  with  this  disparity  of  hours,  but, 
assured  now  of  Tattie's  direction,  he  forged  on  towards  the  village, 
sure  of  getting  the  information  he  desired.  Humour  with  her 
thousand  tongues  indeed  waited  him  there  :  Tattie  had  been  seen  ; 
Tattie  had  gone  into  the  inn  ;  Tattie  had  got  drunk ;  Tattie  had 
come  out ;  Tattie  had  gone  west  the  road,  very  drunk — there  the 
stories  ended.  Sandy  was  a  little  annoyed,  but  not  much.  In  his 
eyes  '  takin'  a  glass  '  was  a  venial  offence. 

'  Hoots,  I  maun  get  him  hame,  puir  body ;  a  wee  thing  wad 
gang  til  his  heid,'  he  said,  biting  more  firmly  on  his  pipe  as  he 
started  off  in  search  of  Tattie.  It  was  a  thickly  wooded  road,  and 
all  under  the  trees  now  was  as  black  as  night.  Sandy  went  slowly, 
searching  as  best  he  could,  along  the  roadsides  and  in  the  ditches 
wherever  a  drunken  man  would  be  likely  to  have  fallen  ;  but 
nowhere  was  Tattie  to  be  found.  In  the  darkness  the  owls  came 
out  and  hooted  wildly  ;  one  of  them  flew  right  at  Sandy  and  beat 
its  wings  in  his  face.  He  swore  roundly,  not  liking  either  the  dark- 
ness or  the  owls,  and  began  to  feel  cross  with  the  missing  Tattie. 

'  Aweel,  I  canna  dae  mair ;  he  maun  jist  sleep  it  aff  as  many 
anither  decent  man  has  done,'  he  said  to  himself.  '  I  canna  be 
oot  a'  the  nicht  seekin'  him.  Grace  was  richt — she's  aye  richt ; 
I  shouldna  hae  fashed  mysel'  wi'  him.' 

With  this  consoling  thought  Sandy  '  turned  him  right  and 
round  about '  and  made  for  home  again,  trying  to  argue  down  the 
pricks  of  conscience.  After  all,  the  loft  was  his,  not  Tattie's,  and 
it  was  absurd  of  the  creature  to  take  offence  and  go  off  in  this  way 
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after  all  they  had  done  for  him.  Sandy  even  tried  to  lash  himself 
into  a  state  of  righteous  indignation  with  the  absentee,  but  some- 
how the  piteous,  humble  face  of  Tattie  would  always  rise  up  in  his 
memory ;  it  was  no  good  trying  to  be  angry  with  the  creature, 
whatever  he  had  done. 

*  Hoots,  I'll  find  him  the  morn  an'  get  him  hame.    It  doesna  dae 
tae  be  angered  wi'  the  likes  o'  him,'  he  told  himself. 

The  next  morning  was  Sunday,  so  everything  was  very  quiet 
at  the  farm.  Breakfast  had  been  a  little  later,  as  a  concession  to 
the  day  of  rest,  and  Sandy,  in  his  best  clothes,  stood  smoking  at 
the  door.  He  had  his  mother's  habit  of  standing  there  in  any  odd 
minutes  of  time,  to  speak  a  pleasant  word  to  any  neighbour  who 
went  by,  to  hear  a  bit  of  news,  and  '  pass  the  time  of  day.'  He 
looked  rather  dull  this  morning  ;  he  was  thinking  about  Tattie, 
and  had  decided  that  it  was  his  duty  to  go  off  again  immediately 
in  search  of  him. 

*  I'm  a  wee  thing  vexed  aboot  Tattie,'  he  called  across  his 
shoulder  to  Grace. 

*  Tuts  !     You  and  Tattie  ! '  she  answered  contemptuously.    So 
Sandy,  ashamed  of  his  tender-heartedness,  walked  off  to  the  barn 
to  escape  further  ridicule.    There,  coming  round  the  corner  of  the 
house,  whom  should  he  meet  but  the  village  policeman — an  unusual 
sight  on  a  Sunday.    He  was  a  young,  stout  man,  unaccustomed  as 
yet  either  to  his  duties  or  his  tight  new  uniform,  and  exceedingly 
anxious  to  adorn  his  profession.    Sandy  was  delighted  to  see  him  ; 
he  was  the  very  man  he  wanted.    He  questioned  him  eagerly  as 
to  whether  he  came  with  news  of  Tattie. 

*  I  ken  he  took  a  drop  yesterday ;  but  surely  ye  knew  better 
than  tae  pit  him  in  the  lock-up,  sergeant  ?  '  he  said. 

The  policeman  pursed  his  lips,  full  of  the  importance  of  office. 

*  Can  ye  give  me  some  particlers,  Mr.  MacNee  ? '  he  said,  bringing 
out  a  little  black  book  and  a  pencil.     *  I'm  wantin'  some  particlers.' 

*  Hoots  !  I've  nae  particlers  for  ye.    He's  jist  a  puir  silly  body 
that  bides  here  wi'  us,  an'  ye  ken  that  as  weel  's  mysel',  sergeant.' 

But  your  born  policeman  is  not  to  be  balked  of  those  doubtful 
joys  which  sometimes  fall  to  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession. 

*  I  must  have  particlers,'  the  man  insisted. 

'  Weel,  come  in  bye,  then,  an'  tak'  a  chair,'  Sandy  said ;  and 
together  they  stalked  into  the  kitchen,  much  to  the  surprise  of 
Grace. 
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'  Here's  the  polissman  wan  tin'  particlers  aboot  Tattie,'  Sandy 
explained,  a  trace  of  sarcasm  in  his  voice.  The  policeman  sat 
down  by  the  table,  grasped  his  pencil  in  unaccustomed  fingers,  and 
turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  virgin  notebook  that  had  never  yet 
held  notes  of  any  conviction.  Tattie  was  evidently  going  to  be 
the  first  case.  Then,  as  Sandy  stood  smiling  ironically  at  this 
fussiness,  the  policeman  spoke  these  startling  words  : 

'  If  ye  can't  give  me  particlers,  then,  Mr.  MacNee,  I  must  enter 
it  under  the  heading  "  Death  of  person  or  persons  unknown,"  I  sup- 
pose.' The  phrase  pleased  him  mightily ;  he  rolled  it  under  his 
tongue,  repeating,  '  Person  or  persons  unknown,'  and  watching 
with  solemn  relish  the  effect  of  this  announcement  upon  his  hearers. 

'  Deith  !  Wha  spoke  o'  deith  ?  Tattle's  no'  deid  ! '  Sandy 
cried. 

'  Aye  is  he,'  said  the  policeman,  forgetting  his  fine  speech  for  a 
moment ;  then,  correcting  himself  and  searching  in  his  mind  for 
some  more  dignified  phrase,  he  added  :  '  Life  was  extinc',  as  ye  may 
say,  when  I  found  him  this  morning.  Yes,  that  was  it,  life  was 
extinc'.' 

Sandy  was  knocked  perfectly  stupid  by  the  news.  He  sat 
down  by  the  table,  his  big  hand  flung  out  across  it,  and  repeated 
over  and  over  again, '  Eh,  puir  Tattie — puir  Tattie  ! '  Grace,  more 
self-possessed,  drew  near  the  policeman  and  questioned  him  as  to 
the  details  of  the  case. 

'  I  jist  found  him  in  the  ditch,  Mistress  MacNee,  a  bit  down 
through  the  wood,'  the  man  told  her,  *  jist  in  the  ditch,  face  down. 
Being  in  liquor,  ye  see,  and  his  sore  hand,  he  couldn't  raise 
himself — jist  fair  choked,  poor  body !  I'll  put  down,  "  Cause  of 
death  :  Suffocation."  He  bent  over  his  notebook  again,  entering 
the  words  laboriously  into  it.  Sandy  in  the  meantime  had  collected 
himself  a  little. 

'  What  for  did  they  gie  the  puir  body  sae  muckle  drink  ? '  he 
demanded.  c  Onybody  could  see  a  wee  drap  wad  harm  him.  An' 
whaur  got  he  the  siller  for't  ?  He  didna  get  siller  frae  me.' 

Grace  turned  away  to  jerk  a  pan  about  on  the  stove. 

'  I  missed  three  shillings,'  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

The  policeman  pricked  his  ears,  and  added  a  note  into  his  book, 
regretfully,  however,  for  even  his  intelligence  could  see  the  futility 
of  convicting  a  corpse.  But  at  this  Sandy  jumped  up  from  his 
seat  with  an  angry  exclamation. 

4  Haud  yer  tongue,  Grace  !    Dinna  ye  ever  say  that  wurd  again  ! 
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Mind,  sergeant,  no'  a  wurd  tae  ony  ither  body  o'  that.  Tattie 
was  aye  a  good  servant  tae  me  ;  I've  naething  against  him.' 

4  But  three  shillings —    -'  the  man  of  law  and  order  protested. 

'  Damn  ye,  man  !  Haud  yer  tongue  aboot  thae  shillings  !  ' 
cried  Sandy  so  furiously  that  the  constable  shrank  before  him. 

*  Well,  then,  Mr.  MacNee,  since  yer  so  kind,  we  won't  prosecute,' 
he  said  grandly.     '  Is  it  yer  wish  to  bury  this  man  at  yer  own 
costs  ?  ' 

'  Aye  is  it !    Wha  wad  dae  it  else  ? ' 

*  There's   the   parish,'    Grace   suggested.    Sandy   turned   and 
looked  her  full  in  the  eyes.    Then  he  took  her  by  the  shoulders  and 
pushed  her  before  him  into  the  little  room  off  the  kitchen  and 
closed  the  door  upon  her. 

c  Bide  you  there,  Grace,'  he  said ;  *  me  and  the  constable  '11 
arrange  a'  thing  thegither.' 

So  Tattie  came  into  undisputed  possession  of  six  feet  of  earth — 
a  resting-place  from  which  no  man  would  turn  him  out,  which 
might  really  be  called  his  own  at  last. 
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'  At  no  price  would  I  take  that  ring  of  Solomon's  ;  for  at  times  Ahriman's  hand 
is  thereon.' — Hdfiz>  Dal  75. 


I  dwell  in  my  royal  state 

In  the  city  my  father  won, 

A  city  made  strong  with  towers, 

And  around  her  guarded  walls 

From  gate  unto  lofty  gate, 

From  setting  to  rise  of  sun, 

Men  count  the  peaceful  hours 

By  my  watchmen's  answering  calls. 

By  no  man's  hand  were  they  builded, 
The  towers  that  guard  her  ways  ; 
By  no  Tyrian  craft  were  gilded, 
Nor  carven  by  mortal  steel 
Her  domes  whose  magical  rays 
Outflashing  the  sun  at  noon, 
Outshining  by  night  the  moon, 
Tell  of  King  Solomon's  might : 
Glorious  without  and  within 
They  sprang  as  billows  of  light 
At  the  beck  of  the  master  Jinn 
Bound  to  my  will  by  the  seal 
That  bears  the  ineffable  Name. 

One  is  my  wisdom's  mate, 
Equal  in  counsel  and  heart, 
Partner  in  equal  fame, 
Balkis,  the  marvellous  queen  : 
All  deeds  that  are  wrought  on  earth, 
All  things  that  of  men  are  seen, 
We  measure  by  godlike  rate, 
Judging  their  inmost  worth, 
Poising  their  secret  weight, 
Holding  deep  speech  apart. 
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And  I  long  for  my  father's  days 
Of  turmoil  and  hope  and  fear, 
Of  strife  with  the  heathen's  pride, 
The  march  in  the  desert  heat, 
The  fray,  the  desperate  ride, 
Thunder  of  charging  feet, 
Clashing  of  helm  and  sword, 
The  swift  pursuing  spear, 
And  the  joy  of  the  chieftain's  praise. 

Ah,  were  I  master  of  fate 

To  reverse  the  hours  and  see 

The  wars  of  David  the  king, 

The  feats  of  his  mighty  Three 

Proclaimed  in  valour  the  first ! 

Their  king  in  the  fight  was  athirst ; 

They  brought  him  a  draught  from  the  well 

In  Bethlehem  nigh  the  gate  : 

Like  fire  from  the  cloud  they  burst, 

They  clave  the  Philistine  horde 

As  a  swimmer  cleaves  the  flood. 

Then  silence  on  David  fell 

Till  he  said  :  It  is  these  men's  blood, 

Not  for  mortals,  a  holy  thing  : 

And  he  poured  it  forth  to  the  Lord. 

The  tramp  of  my  guard's  relief  : — 
Ho  there,  my  captain  !     Let  one 
Call  me  Benaiah  the  chief  ; 
While  earth  waits  yet  for  the  sun 
He  shall  tell  me  tales,  as  we  use, 
Adventures  of  old  renown 
Of  the  judges  and  heroes  all, 
His  own,  that  but  now  were  news, 
And  the  wars  of  David  and  Saul. 
Let  a  scribe  too,  cunning  of  pen, 
Be  nigh  us  to  set  it  down, 
Writing  fair,  as  we  list, 
That  no  tale  of  delight  be  missed 
By  the  generations  of  men. 
So  shall  the  hour  speed  fast 
Till  the  morning  watch  be  past. 
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Wisdom  is  great,  in  sooth, 
But  greater  the  living  deed. 
Young  men  would  fain  be  wise, 
And  the  wise  man  envies  youth. 
Wisdom  and  act  and  love 
With  God  are  single  and  whole, 
But  a  riddle  no  man  may  read 
Is  the  secret  way  thereof. 
Therefore  I  humble  mine  eyes, 
Expecting  the  season  decreed, 
When  One,  the  Master,  the  Friend, 
With  flame  of  the  fire  of  his  might 
Shall  kindle  the  dry  dark  soul 
To  life  in  his  fervent  light, 
Light  beyond  source,  beyond  end. 

The  captain's  report : — All  well, 
The  watch  is  duly  set, 
The  city  had  peace  this  night. 
Benaiah,  welcome  ! — What  yet  ? 
Ay,  the  new  day's  password  :  Light 
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SEVERAL  years  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Sir  James  Lacaita, 
who  has  not  obtained  all  the  credit  he  deserved  as  one  of  the  makers 
of  United  Italy.  Few  men  had  such  a  power  of  making  friends. 
His  genial  manner  and  bright  smile,  his  acumen,  wide  reading  and 
marvellous  memory,  joined  to  an  old-world  courtesy,  made  him 
the  most  charming  of  companions.  Those  who  enjoyed  his  hospi- 
tality at  Leucaspide,  near  Taranto,  will  remember  how  popular  he 
was  with  all,  from  the  archbishop  down  to  the  poorest  peasant, 
and  how  everyone  spoke  of  11  Commendatore  as  though  no  other 
existed  in  Italy. 

The  Lacaitas  are  an  old  family  of  Manduria,  that  ancient  town 
with  the  circuit  of  huge  double  walls  under  which  Archidamus, 
King  of  Sparta,  died  in  338  B.C.  and  which  Fabius  Maximus  stormed 
before  he  took  Tarentum.  Originally  they  came  from  Albania  in 
the  time  of  Scanderbeg,  and  for  some  generations  held  to  their 
proper  name  of  Ela,  changed  afterwards,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
to  Lacaita,  said  to  be  Sicilian  and  derived  from  Al  Caid,  the  chief, 
or  the  magistrate.  There  was  a  touch  of  the  East  in  Sir  James's 
deep-set  searching  eyes,  and  in  his  lithe,  active  figure,  which  enabled 
him  to  dance  the  Apulian  pizzica-pizzica  with  more  grace  and  '  go  ' 
at  seventy-five  than  many  a  young  man.  Born  in  1813,  he  lost  his 
father  when  quite  a  small  boy  and  was  sent  to  school  to  Padre 
Michele  Amoroso,  a  priest  at  Manduria,  of  sound,  i.e.  Bourbon, 
political  principles.  The  Padre's  sister  helped  to  keep  the  house- 
hold by  weaving  cotton  stuff,  and  the  child  was  employed  to  throw 
the  shuttles.  Good  marks  for  learning  depended  on  the  quantity 
of  cotton  woven  in  the  day.  Meanwhile  the  son  of  Signora  Lacaita 
by  her  first  husband,  Signer  Lopiccoli,  had  established  himself 
as  a  doctor  at  Naples,  and  on  the  death  of  his  mother  he  took  his 
young  half-brother,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  to  live  with 
him.  The  lad  studied  law  and  modern  languages  at  the  University 
of  Naples,  took  his  degree  in  law,  was  admitted  an  advocate  in 
1836,  and  soon  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  movement  that 
was  eventually  to  create  a  free  and  united  Italy.  In  December 
1838  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Enos  Throop,  late  governor 
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of  the  State  of  New  York,  who  was  then  charge  d'affaires  at  Naples. 
Mr.  Throop  liked  the  young  man  and  took  him  for  several  journeys 
through  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  France.  The  friendship  had 
considerable  influence  on  Lacaita's  mind  and  confirmed  him  in  the 
study  of  English,  originally  begun  under  the  influence  of  the  bright 
eyes  of  an  American  young  lady,  in  preference  to  German.  This 
led  to  his  appointment  to  the  post  of  legal  adviser  to  the  British 
legation  and  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  minister,  Sir  William 
Temple,  at  whose  table  he  was  a  frequent  guest. 

In  November  Lacaita  first  met  Mr.  Gladstone  while  dining  with 
Lord  Leven  at  Naples,  and  during  long  walks  in  the  beautiful  out- 
skirts of  that  city  supplied  the  English  statesman  with  many  facts  for 
those  eloquent  and  scathing  letters  which  laid  the  axe  at  the  root 
of  the  Bourbon  government.  Naturally  enough  Lacaita  became  a 
suspected  person  as  Mr.  Gladstone  was  known  to  be  collecting 
information  on  Bourbon  misrule,  and  on  January  3,  1851,  he  was 
arrested  in  the  Toledo,  while  walking  with  Mr.  Nevile  Reid.  Reid 
went  into  a  shop  to  buy  gloves,  and  when  he  came  out  Lacaita  had 
disappeared.  Hearing  from  bystanders  what  had  occurred  he  at 
once  informed  Sir  William  Temple,  who  immediately  intervened, 
claiming  a  right  to  interpose  on  behalf  of  the  advocate  of  hie  lega- 
tion, and  thus  saved  him  from  the  dungeons  to  which  he  was  destined. 
But  he  was  imprisoned  for  nine  days  during  the  examination  of  his 
papers.  His  eventual  release  he  owed  to  Count  Creptovich,  the 
Russian  minister,  a  persona  grata  at  court,  who  went  to  Caserta  to 
plead  with  King  Ferdinand. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  letters  to  Lord  Aberdeen 
raised  a  storm  of  hostility  against  Lacaita  among  the  court  and 
clerical  parties.  He  was  wrongly  suspected  of  having  actually 
written  the  letters,  but  rightly  supposed  to  have  supplied  mueli>f 
the  information.  It  was  deemed  necessary  for  his  safety  thatnbe\ 
should  leave  Naples,  and  Marchese  Fortunate,  President  of  the 
Council,  who  was  not  unfriendly,  advised  that  he  should  obtain  the 
royal  permission  (passports  were  then  required  to  go  from  one 
Commune  to  another)  lest  his  relatives  should  be  exposed  to  persecu- 
tion. But  for  a  suspect  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  passport  save 
through  a  personal  interview  with  the  King.  This  was  obtained, 
and  Lacaita,  who  was  always  a  moderate  or  conservative  liberal, 
declared  he  was  not  a  Republican  and  had  no  relations  with  Mazzini. 
The  passport  he  asked  for  was  in  order  to  go  to  England  to  raise 
capital  for  the  projected  railway Jrom  Naples  to  Brindisi  in  which 
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the  Count  of  Aquila,  the  King's  brother,  was  interested.  Lacaita's 
account  of  the  interview  is  as  follows  :  '  Bomba  said,  "  So,  Don 
Giacomi,  you  want  to  go  to  England  and  see  your  friend  Mazzini  and 
your  other  Republican  friends  in  England."  I  protested.  Bomba 
was  gracious  and  gave  me  the  passport,  but  added,  "  Now  mind  you 
never  come  back  again." 

Lacaita  left  Naples  in  December  1851,  and  in  June  the  following 
year  he  married  Maria  Clavering,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Gibson 
Carmichael,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  at  Naples.  After 
one  short  year  of  married  happiness  he  was  left  a  widower  with 
a  baby  son,  and  went  to  live  in  London,  where,  through  the  numerous 
English  friends  he  had  made  at  Naples,  he  was  introduced  to  the 
best  literary  and  political  society.  In  1852  he  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful application  for  the  post  of  librarian  to  the  London  Library, 
supported  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Edward  Bunbury,  Baron  Bunsen, 
and  others.  But  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  did  not  know 
him,  was  decisive.  Carlyle  wrote  to  his  brother  that  '  Gladstone 
and  his  helpers  were  stirring  Heaven  and  Earth  to  bring  about 
the  election  of  Gladstone's  Neapolitan,'  adding,  with  his  usual 
vehemence,  '  Gladstone  shall  not  do  it  without  one  man  at  least 
insisting  on  having  Reason  and  common  Honesty  as  well  as  Glad- 
stone and  Charity  at  other  men's  expense,  satisfied  in  the  matter ; 
and  protesting  to  a  plainly  audible  extent  against  the  latter  amiable 
couple  walking  over  the  belly  of  the  former.  Of  Gladstone's 
Neapolitan  no  man,  Italian  or  other,  has  heard  the  name  before  : 
from  Gladstone's  own  account  to  me,  I  figured  him  as  some  ingenious 
bookish  young  advocate,  who  probably  helped  Gladstone  in  his 
Pamphlets  underhand — a  useful  service,  but  not  done  to  the  London 
Library  particularly.' l 

From  November  1853  until  April  1856  Lacaita  was  professor 
of  Italian  at  Queen's  College,  London,  and  in  1855  he  became  a 
naturalised  British  subject.  The  winter  of  1856-57  was  spent  in 
Florence  and  Turin  in  the  company  of  Lord  Minto,  when  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Count  Cavour  and  of  Sir  James  Hudson,  and 
picked  up  the  threads  of  many  old  Italian  friendships.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  became  private  secretary  (not  political)  to 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  a  post  he  occupied  until  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  death  (1863).  Towards  the  close  of  1858  he  accompanied 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  Ionian  islands  as  secretary  to  the  Mission,  and 
for  his  services  was  made  a  K.C.M.G. 

Carlyle  and  the  London  Library.     Chapman  &  Hall,  London.  1907 
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A  few  years  later  his  friend  and  fellow-countryman  Sir  Anthony 
Panizzi  introduced  him  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  wanted  a 
catalogue  made  of  the  library  at  Chatsworth,  and  Sir  James  became 
the  life-long  friend  of  the  Duke.  The  result  of  his  labours  are 
published  in  four  folio  volumes,  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  magnificent 
collection  of  books  which  contains  among  other  treasures  Claude's 
'  Liber  Veritatis  '  and  the  manuscripts  of  Hobbes,  the  tutor  and 
friend  of  the  Cavendish  family,  who  died  at  Chatsworth  in  1679. 

Sir  James  Lacaita  lectured  frequently  on  Italian  subjects  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  at  the  London  Institute,  at  Queen's  College, 
London,  and  at  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution.  Almost 
all  the  articles  relating  to  Italy  in  the  *  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ' 
were  written  by  him,  and  he  contributed  to  and  revised  several 
editions  of  Murray's  '  Handbooks  for  South  Italy.'  In  1855  he  pub- 
lished a  small  volume  of  '  Selections  from  the  best  Italian  Writers ' 
which  went  into  a  second  edition  in  1863.  In  1865,  after  the  death 
of  Lord  Vernon,  he  edited  the  third,  or  album  volume,  of  Lord 
Vernon's  great  edition  of  the  '  Inferno  di  Dante,'  having  helped  in 
the  production  of  the  former  volumes,  and  in  1887  he  edited  the 
first  complete  publication  of  Benvenuto  da  Imola's  famous  Latin 
lectures  on  Dante  delivered  in  1375,  '  Comentum  super  Dantis 
Aldigherij  Comediam  nunc  primum  integre  in  lucem  editum, 
sumptibus  Guil :  Warren  Vernon.'  In  March  1874  Sir  James  Lacaita 
was  elected  a  member  of  '  The  Club.' 

Italy  meanwhile  was  seething  with  ideas  of  liberty  and  unity. 
Poets  were  writing  patriotic  songs,  and  the  people,  at  the  risk 
of  being  fined  and  imprisoned,  were  singing  them  from  the  Alps 
down  to  the  Ionian  Sea.  In  1860  Garibaldi  was  in  Sicily  preparing 
to  disembark  on  the  continent,  and  the  young  King  Francis  II  in 
his  alarm  had  named  a  more  liberal  ministry  with  orders  to  prepare 
a  new  Constitution,  in  the  hopes  of  staving  off  another  rising.  The 
events  of  1848  were  still  fresh  in  men's  minds  when  King  Ferdi- 
nand II,  aided  by  the  French  and  English  fleets,  had  stamped 
out  the  revolution  in  Sicily,  and  prevented  it  from  spreading  to 
Calabria.  Lord  John  Russell,  who  had  been  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  1848,  filled  the  same  post  in  1860,  and  the  Bourbons  hoped 
again  to  obtain  his  help.  Two  of  the  Neapolitan  ministers  went  to 
Paris  to  sound  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III  and  to  raise  a  loan  for 
combating  the  revolutionary  party.  Count  Nigra  was  then  in 
Paris  and,  although  the  relations  between  Turin  and  France  were 
not  particularly  cordial,  he  often  saw  the  Empress.  One  evening, 
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speaking  of  the  arrival  of  the  Neapolitan  ministers,  she  said  some- 
thing which  showed  Nigra  that  the  Emperor  had  already  accorded 
their  request  and  that  the  English  ministry  was  on  the  point  of 
following  suit.  A  courier  was  immediately  despatched  to  Turin  to 
warn  Count  Cavour.  He  took  counsel  with  Sir  James  Hudson, 
his  personal  friend  and  devoted  to  Italy,  but  who,  by  his  position 
as  British  minister,  was  naturally  bound  to  carry  out  orders  from 
London.  The  Sardinian  minister  in  London,  Marquis  d'Azeglio 
(whom  some  of  my  readers  will  remember  as  Minimo  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  uncle  Massimo),  could  hardly  be  charged  with  a  negotia- 
tion which  would  show  that  his  government  had  an  understanding 
with  Garibaldi — a  fact  that  had  been  officially  denied. 

Lacaita  was  then  thought  of,  the  friend  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  of  Lord  John  Russell,  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  of  many 
of  our  leading  statesmen.  Most  graphically  he  used  to  tell  the 
story  how  one  day,  when  ill  with  bronchitis,  the  Marquis  d'Azeglio 
came  to  his  bedside  with  Cavour's  message  sent  by  a  confidential 
messenger  from  Turin,  adding  :  '  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  the 
Neapolitan  ministers  are  already  in  London.'  Dressing  in  haste, 
Sir  James  drove  to  Lord  John  Russell's  house.  '  Not  at  home,'  said 
the  servant,  who  knew  Lacaita  well.  By  dint  of  persistent  ques- 
tioning Lacaita  found  out  that  M.  de  Persigny  had  been  closeted 
with  Lord  John  for  some  time,  and  that  an  Italian  gentleman  had 
just  arrived  (Marquis  La  Greca,  who  was  charged  with  the  negotia- 
tion). Orders  were  peremptory  to  admit  no  one. 

'  Is  not  Lady  Russell  in  ?  '  asked  Sir  James. 

'  Yes,  but  her  ladyship  is  ill  in  bed.' 

Taking  out  his  card,  Lacaita  wrote, '  By  the  love  you  bear  to  your 
father's  memory  I  implore  you  to  let  me  see  you  for  an  instant.' 

The  servant  returned,  his  sense  of  propriety  evidently  outraged, 
and  bade  Sir  James  go  upstairs.  He  lost  no  time  in  thanks  or 
compliments,  but  plunged  headlong  into  his  subject. 

'  You  remember,  dear  Lady  John,  what  happened  when  your 
husband  consented  to  let  the  English  fleet  combine  with  the  French 
and  blockade  Sicily  ?  You  remember  what  your  father,  Lord 
Minto,  said  and  how  he  mourned  over  the  consequences  ?  At  this 
moment  your  husband  is  about  to  repeat  the  same  error,  but  the 
result  will  be  far  more  disastrous.  I  implore  you  to  send  for  him. 
Let  me  say  a  few  words.  I  am  sure  I  can  convince  him.' 

Lady  John  Russell's  health  was  precarious,  and  her  husband 
was  always  anxious  about  her  ;  so  when  he  received  a  scrap  of 
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paper  with  Come  at  once  written  in  pencil,  he  rushed  upstairs  to  find 
his  Italian  friend  sitting  on  the  sofa  in  his  wife's  bedroom,  shivering 
and  coughing.  Sir  James  at  once  attacked  him. 

'  You  are  about  to  join  with  France  and  Naples  in  blockading 
Sicily.' 

*  How  do  you  know  that  ?  ' 

'  It  is  a  fact,  Lord  John ;  you  cannot  deny  it.  I  know  it  for 
certain.' 

<  Well  ?  ' 

'  This  will  be  the  ruin  of  Italy  and  the  ruin  of  your  own  reputa- 
tion as  head  of  the  Liberal  party.  Remember  where  France  dragged 
you  the  first  time.  It  will  be  far  worse  for  you  and  for  us  to-day. 
Garibaldi  will  not  be  stopped.  He  will  cross  the  Straits  and  land 
on  the  continent.  Either  he  will  elude  the  watchfulness  of  your 
ships,  and  everyone  will  laugh  at  you,  or  you  will  send  him  and  his  to 
the  bottom,  and  in  that  case  your  responsibility  will  be  tremendous. 
I  cannot  move  from  here  without  a  reassuring  word  from  you.' 

Sir  James  was  then  seized  with  such  a  fit  of  coughing  that  Lord 
John  was  alarmed  and  went  to  fetch  him  a  glass  of  water.  After 
he  had  drunk  it  Lady  John  Russell  made  him  a  sign  to  go. 

Lord  John  afterwards  told  Lacaita  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
signing  the  agreement  when  he  was  called,  and  two  Foreign  Office 
clerks  were  waiting  to  witness  the  signature.  Marquis  La  Greca 
happened  to  be  a  little  late  or  all  would  have  been  finished  before 
Lady  John's  message  reached  him. 

'  You,'  he  continued,  '  you  convinced  me  and  saved  me  from 
committing  an  error.  I  went  downstairs  again  not  knowing 
exactly  what  I  could  say.  However,  I  deferred  matters  and  ended 
by  refusing  to  co-operate.' 

M.  de  Persigny,  who  could  not  understand  the  brusque  change 
in  Lord  John  Russell,  at  last  found  out  the  names  of  those  who 
had  called  that  day  at  the  house.  Thus  the  Neapolitan  govern- 
ment knew  that  Lacaita  had  once  more  crossed  their  path,  and  they 
offered  him  the  post  of  minister  at  the  English  Court,  with  the  title 
of  Marquis.  Of  course  he  refused. 

In  1861  Sir  James,  whilst  in  England  and  without  seeking 
election,  was  returned  as  deputy  for  Bitonto  in  Apulia,  and  supported 
his  friend  Marco  Minghetti  in  his  attempt  to  introduce  English 
parliamentary  traditions.  He  thus  regained  his  Italian  citizenship, 
but  never  seems  to  have  lost  the  status  of  a  British  subject  in  the 
eye  of  the  English  law.  After  the  disastrous  death  of  Count  Cavour 
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he  would  gladly  have  seen  Lamarmora  and  Ricasoli  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  and  always  held  that  they  would  probably  have  averted  the 
riots  in  Turin  in  1864,  which  left  an  indelibly  painful  impression  on 
my  dear  old  friend's  mind. 

But  neither  Italian  public  life  nor  the  charms  of  London  society 
could  make  Sir  James  forget  Apulia,  the  land  of  his  birth.  He 
bought  a  neglected  estate  some  six  miles  from  Taranto,  attracted, 
I  verily  believe,  in  the  first  instance  by  its  name,  Leucaspide, '  White- 
shields.5  To  a  scholar  it  was  a  delight  to  think  that  the  famous 
Leucaspids  of  Pyrrhus  perhaps  once  had  their  camp  near  where  he 
built  his  house. 

'  Hicce  terrarum  mini  praeter  omnes  Angulus  ridet '  .  .  .  is 
inscribed  over  the  entrance  gate.  The  whole  place  is  redolent  of 
Horace.  One  almost  expected  he  might  drop  in  to  breakfast  and 
eat  the  '  honey  as  good  as  that  of  Hymettus.'  The  shepherd  boy 
plays  wild  melancholy  music  on  his  pipe  made  of  cane  '  slight  and 
simple  with  few  holes,'  as  he  leads  his  flock  of  black  sheep  to 
pasture  at  sunrise.  '  Galaesus'  gentle  river  '  is  within  a  walk. 
None  who  have  been  at  Leucaspide  can  forget  the  view  from  the 
loggia.  Those  colossal  olive  trees,  twisted  into  weird  shapes,  and 
the  long  line  of  dark  pine  trees  along  the  edge  of  the  milky  Ionian 
Sea.  Then  on  a  clear  day,  when  the  broken  outline  of  the  Basilicata 
mountains  rose  on  the  opposite  shore  against  the  sky,  Sir  James 
had  some  tale,  some  quaint  reminiscence,  to  tell  about  every  moun- 
tain range  and  every  village.  He  had  known  everybody  worth 
knowing  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  and  had  received  empresses 
and  peasants,  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  men  of  letters  and  painters, 
with  that  charm  of  manner,  kindly  courtesy  and  hospitality  that 
made  him  so  universally  beloved. 

In  1886  I  passed  some  weeks  at  Leucaspide  in  right  good 
company.  Sir  Charles  Newton  represented  classical  and  antiquarian 
knowledge,  and  under  his  superintendence  we  excavated  a  tomb 
just  outside  the  courtyard,  close  to  the  deep  ruts  cut  in  the  rock  by 
chariot  wheels  going  to  Brundusium  in  olden  days.  It  only  con- 
tained a  small  terra  cotta  jar,  which  was  solemnly  presented  to 
me  by  my  old  friend  Sir  Charles,  with  a  speech  of  which  I  under- 
stood nothing,  as  it  was  in  Greek.  Mr.  Hamilton  Aide  painted 
views  of  old  churches  and  gigantic  olive  trees,  and  won  the  hearts 
of  the  Tarentines  who  frequently  came  over  to  lunch  or  to  dinner. 
[  A  shiny  grey  waterproof  overcoat  he  wore  still  lives  in  their  recollec- 
tion, and  he  is  known  as  the  Englishman  who  dressed  in  grey  satin. 
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Mr.  Theo.  Marzials  made  sweet  music  and  quoted  poetry  in  many 
languages,  while  Sir  Charles  Clifford  told  anecdotes  and  looked 
handsome  and  learned  as  became  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls.  We  made 
an  expedition  to  Manduria  to  see  the  cyclopean  walls  and  Pliny's 
well.  In  the  square  we  passed  the  great  unfinished  palace  of  the 
Princes  of  Francavilla,  which  was  to  have  had  as  many  rooms  as 
there  are  days  in  leap  year.  Sir  James  said  the  Imperiali,  Princes 
of  Francavilla,  &c.  &e.,  had  immense  estates  and  lived  in  regal  state 
at  Manduria  in  days  gone  by  ;  they  had  their  own  body  guard, 
which  more  than  once  crossed  swords  with  the  King's  troops.  The 
Imperiali  he  knew  must  have  been  a  humorous  man,  as  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  will  show.  At  Naples  Prince  Filomarina  asked  him 
to  dinner,  and  dish  after  dish  was  pressed  upon  the  guest  with  exact 
information  as  to  what  each  had  cost.  Before  leaving,  Imperiali 
invited  his  host  to  dine  with  him  in  ten  days'  time.  Thinking  it 
would  be  a  magnificent  banquet,  Prince  Filomarina  went  in  a  coach 
and  four  with  volanti  (running  footmen  with  torches).  Surprised 
at  not  finding  the  great  staircase  illuminated,  he  was  more  astonished 
to  see  but  one  small  lamp  in  the  rooms  he  passed  through.  At  last 
he  reached  the  study  of  the  Prince,  who  said  that  as  an  old  friend 
he  had  asked  him  to  a  tete-d-tete  dinner,  and  ordered  his  major-domo 
to  serve.  A  brazier  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room  with  a 
tripod  in  it,  on  which  stood  a  frying  pan.  Imperiali  invited  his 
guest  to  help  him  to  make  a  frittata,  or  omelette,  and  breaking  an 
egg,  he  took  a  banknote  of  1000  ducats  and  threw  it  into  the 
brazier  ;  then  another  and  another,  until  Prince  Filomarina  seized 
his  arm  and  expostulated.  Bursting  into  roars  of  laughter  Imperiali 
exclaimed,  '  Well,  Filomarina,  you  see  my  frittata  costs  more  than 
your  fine  dinner.'  He  made  many  frittate,  added  Sir  James  drily, 
but  rather  sadly. 

Another  of  Sir  James's  anecdotes  took  one  back  into  rank 
barbarism.  About  1625  the  Duke  of  Nardo  had  a  dispute  with  the 
canons  of  the  cathedral  of  Acquaviva.  He  went  there,  seized  and 
killed  twelve  of  the  unfortunate  priests  and  had  them  skinned. 
Twelve  chairs  were  covered  with  their  skins,  and  the  Duke  used  to 
show  them  to  his  vassals  and  dependants,  with  the  significant  infor- 
mation that  all  rebels  who  dared  to  question  the  commands  of  their 
feudal  lord  would  be  thus  treated.  If  I  remember  rightly,  Sir  James 
said  his  great-uncle  had  seen  these  chairs  in  the  palace  at  Nardo. 

How  many  of  the  friends  who  met  at  beautiful  Leucaspide  are 
no  more.  John  Addington  Symonds,  Sir  Charles  Newton,  Sir 
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Henry  Layard,  Mr.  Hamilton  Aide,  Sir  Charles  Clifford,  and  kind 
old  Dr.  AJessandro  Lopiccoli.  Of  my  dear  old  friend,  Sir  James 
Lacaita,  who  died  at  Posilipo,  near  Naples,  on  January  4,  1895, 
in  his  eighty-second  year,  I  can  only  quote  a  line  from  Ariosto  which 
he  taught  me  and  which  applies  to  him  : 

'  Natura  il  fece,  e  poi  ruppe  la  stampa.' 

JANET  Ross. 
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THE  House  of  Commons  has  often  been  referred  to  in  the  past 
as  the  best  club  in  the  world,  and  I  believe  that  this  description 
of  it  remains  true  to-day,  in  spite  of  the  criticism  that  the  entrance 
fee  is  far  too  high  and  the  annual  subscription  is  exorbitant.  Truly 
every  man  who  becomes  an  M.P.  is  a  poorer  man  in  consequence, 
if  he  pays  his  own  election  expenses  and  is  returned  to  represent 
a  large  county  division ;  but  just  consider  what  advantages  there 
are — quite  outside  the  pleasure  of  sharing  in  the  public  work  of  the 
country — in  belonging  to  this  interesting  club  of  legislators.  The 
ordinary  man,  no  matter  to  which  party  he  belongs,  is  brought 
into  immediate  contact  with  some  of  the  best  brains  in  the  Empire, 
with  men  who  have  world- wide  reputations  as  statesmen,  scientists, 
lawyers,  historians,  financiers,  and  so  on.  He  does  not  live  apart 
from  them ;  they  become  part  of  his  daily  surroundings  ;  he  sits 
by  them  on  committees,  and  in  the  library  ;  he  smokes  with  them 
or  walks  with  them  on  the  terrace.  It  is  a  democratic  institution 
this  Imperial  Club  at  Westminster ;  there  is  no  stand-offishness 
about  it ;  and  the  high  attainments  of  Balfour  and  Lecky  and 
Jebb,  of  Harcourt  and  Lubbock  and  Chamberlain,  of  Morley  and 
Sir  Michael  Foster  and  a  hundred  others,  are  put  into  the  common 
pool  and  are  within  reach  of  all  their  fellow-members.  Here,  then, 
is  '  value  received ' ;  we  stand  in  a  sort  of  close  relationship  to 
the  men  who  are  doing  great  things  for  England  outside  the  political 
arena ;  we  rub  shoulders  daily  with  opponents  whose  personal  and 
intellectual  qualities  we  could  never  fully  appreciate  by  merely 
reading  or  listening  to  their  speeches,  and  the  ensuing  friendliness 
makes  for  a  truer  mutual  understanding  of  men  and  their  motives. 
The  outside  public  would  hardly  believe  the  camaraderie  that 
exists  inside  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  intervals  of  fierce 
debates  upon  grave  party  issues ;  the  gay  intercourse  of  leading 
political  rivals  in  the  smoking  room ;  the  genial  hospitality 
exchanged  between  the  opposing  camps  at  dinner.  There  have 
been,  even  in  my  experience,  several  dining-clubs  in  the  House 
run  by  members  of  one  party  whose  guests  were,  as  often  as  not, 
their  political  opponents.  At  their  weekly  reunions  the  chaff  was 
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well  mixed  with  the  grain,  and  was  equally  well  received.  I 
remember  one  evening,  some  time  before  I  entered  the  House — 
it  was  just  after  Mr.  Gladstone  had  brought  in  his  Home  Rule 
Bill,  but  before  his  denunciation  of  the  Irish  Party  had  faded  from 
our  memories — a  certain  gallant  Admiral  had  just  joined  the  group 
of  diners  and  was  receiving  congratulations  from  all  and  sundry 
upon  a  speech  which  he  had  just  delivered  upstairs.  Into  their 
midst  strode  the  burly  form  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  who,  in  his 
cheeriest  manner,  offered  his  word  of  praise :  '  But  to  look  at  you, 
Charlie,  nobody  would  take  you  for  a  statesman,'  he  added.  *  Ah,' 
replied  Lord  Charles,  beaming  and  breezy  as  usual,  '  appearances 
aren't  everything :  to  look  at  you,  Harcourt,  nobody  would  take 
you  for  a  weathercock.'  The  picture  suggested  was  so  ridiculous 
that  Sir  William  could  not  but  lead  the  peal  of  laughter  which 
followed. 

In  later  years  we  had  a  merry  little  dining-club  which  the  late 
Lord  Salisbury  nicknamed  the  '  Hughligans '  after  his  youngest 
son,  who  was  one  of  that  small  but  select  body.  Every  Wednesday 
we  used  to  dine  together,  and  each  member  (we  were  five)  invited 
one  or  two  guests.  Once  assembled,  they  found  themselves  in 
a  veritable  Palace  of  Truth,  where  friend  and  foe  were  criticised 
with  uncompromising  candour.  It  goes  without  saying  that  these 
evenings  were  exceedingly  entertaining,  for  foreign  and  colonial 
statesmen,  artists,  pro-consuls  and  divines  used  to  honour  us  with 
their  presence,  and  all  appeared  to  relish  the  atmosphere  of  happy 
independence  in  which  we  moved.  It  was  at  one  of  these  dinners 
that  a  pundit  from  South  Africa  harangued  us  in  very  highly 
coloured  language  upon  the  iniquities  of  *  slavery ' ;  but  he  was 
quite  at  loss  for  a  repartee  when  he  himself  was  accused,  by  one 
of  the  group,  of  being  '  a  slave  to  his  own  phraseology  ' ;  and  when, 
on  another  occasion,  we  were  entertaining  a  young  Minister  who  had 
just  received  his  promotion,  we  all  deplored  the  fact  that  he  had 
thereby  lost  caste  as  a  man  of  independent  thought,  only  fit  to 
be  described  as  a  '  stipendiary  echo '  :  the  phrase  then  coined  is 
now  in  common  circulation. 

Perhaps  the  most  memorable  of  our  dinners  was  one  in  1901, 
after  a  heated  debate  in  the  House  about  the  detention  in  South 
Africa  of  a  journalist  named  Cartwright.  In  the  course  of  the 
discussion  the  '  Hughligans '  were  divided,  some  supporting  and 
the  others  denouncing  the  Government  of  the  day.  In  the  evening 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  our  only  guest,  and  I  well  remember  him 
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saying,  almost  before  we  had  sat  down  to  dinner,  '  Why  on  earth 
don't  you  young  men  join  to  force  some  big  question  to  the  front, 
such  as  a  reform  of  our  Fiscal  System  and  Preference  for  the 
Colonies  ? '  He  then  proceeded  to  develop  the  idea  at  some 
length  and,  a  few  years  afterwards,  he  reminded  me  that  this  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  mentioned  c  Tariff  Keform '  inside  the 
walls  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  on  the  same  evening 
that  he  asked  whether  the  '  Hughligans  '  had  a  motto  ;  in  a  moment 
Hugh  Cecil  replied:  'Yes;  "Purity,  Parsimony,  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  " ' — referring  to  the  subjects  which  were  especially  interesting 
to  Winston  Churchill,  Percy  and  himself.  '  Oh,'  said  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, not  having  forgotten  our  attack  on  the  Government  a  few 
hours  before,  '  I  should  have  thought  it  was  "  Profligacy,  Person- 
ality, and  the  Press."  One  other  good  mot  may  be  recalled  here, 
which  we  owe  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Some  one  was  praising  him 
to  his  face  as  a  charming  companion,  with  the  sole  defect  that  he 
was  '  the  arch-enemy  of  the  land  and  the  Church,'  to  which  he 
sweetly  replied,  '  Indeed,  that  is  a  very  large  indictment :  to  call 
me  the  foe  of  this  world  and  the  next.' 

Another  privilege  to  be  gained,  besides  good  company  and 
amusing  dinners,  by  election  to  '  the  best  club  in  the  world,'  is  the 
certainty  of  a  good  seat  in  the  theatre  when  most  thrilling  scenes 
are  being  enacted  upon  the  political  stage.  Of  course  there  are 
hours  and  weeks  of  weariness,  but  these  are  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  great  moments  when  a  brilliant  speech  is  being  de- 
livered, or  an  epoch-making  Budget  is  being  disclosed,  or  a  life- 
and-death  division  is  anticipated.  Many  and  varied  as  are  the 
types  of  men  represented  in  the  Commons  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  one  who  is  not  moved  by  such  incidents  ;  and  the  collective 
tension  created  by  these  individual  emotions  is  responsible  for  that 
peculiar  phenomenon  (well  known  to  M.P.'s  and  Parliamentary 
correspondents)  when  '  the  lobby  is  charged  with  electricity.'  Of 
lesser  moment,  yet  very  entertaining,  are  those  passages  of  thrust 
and  parry  across  the  table  between  two  masters  of  debate,  and 
the  subtle  rebuke  which  is  occasionally  administered  from  high 
places  in  language  that  is  polished  and  sharpened  like  a  rapier. 
Recent  instances  of  this  occur  to  me,  amongst  many  that  I  have 
heard,  and  they  include  Mr.  Asquith's  charming  reference  to  two 
colleagues  '  who  are  happy  in  their  command  of  variegated  lan- 
guage,' as  well  as  Mr.  Balfour's  criticism  of  a  Minister  who  had 
delivered  a  speech  prepared  in  reply  to  a  line  of  attack  which  was 
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expected  from,  but  not  developed  by,  the  Opposition.  The  ex- 
Prime  Minister  prefaced  his  remarks  by  saying  that  '  the  Right 
Hon.  gentleman  had  indeed  discharged  his  siege  guns,  but  had 
trained  them  upon  a  road  down  which,  unhappily,  the  enemy 
did  not  travel.  Might  he  be  permitted,  without  offence,  to  suggest 
that  in  future  the  artillery  should  be  more  mobile  in  character.' 
I  suppose,  however,  that  the  most  famous  of  these  Parliamentary 
castigations  was  delivered  about  a  century  ago  to  a  '  red  repub- 
lican '  in  the  House,  who  declared  that  he  did  not  care  whether  the 
King  or  the  Devil  was  on  the  Throne :  to  which  the  then  Prime 
Minister  replied :  '  When  the  Hon.  gentleman  sees  the  monarch 
of  his  choice  seated  upon  the  throne  of  this  realm  he  will  certainly 
obtain  the  favour,  as  he  will  deserve  the  confidence,  of  his 
Sovereign.' 

The  smoking-room  of  the  House  is  also  prolific  of  stories  and 
'  good  things,'  but  they  are  usually  told  or  said  in  such  an  atmo- 
sphere of  hurry  and  rush  that  the  best  of  them  are  easily  forgotten. 
That,  at  any  rate,  is  my  experience  and,  as  I  write,  I  must  confess 
to  keeping  only  two  of  them  engraved  upon  the  tablets  of  memory. 
One  evening  two  young  Irish  members  were  overheard  discussing 
in  tones  of  indignation  the  details  of  an  intrigue  to  dismiss  Mr. 
Speaker  which  they  had  just  discovered. 

'  I  was  standing,'  said  one  of  them,  '  in  the  Lobby,  and  I  saw 
Harcourt  and  Balfour  in  earnest  conversation.' 

'  Indeed,  and  could  you  hear  what  they  were  saying  ? ' 

'  I  could.  They  were  deciding  on  the  best  way  of  getting  the 
Speaker  out  of  the  Chair  before  seven  o'clock.  Now,  wasn't  that 
mean  ? ' 

Perhaps  I  should  explain  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  House  of  Commons  terminology  that  the  phrase 
'  getting  the  Speaker  out  of  the  Chair '  means  resolving  the  House 
into  a  Committee  over  which  another  Chairman,  not  Mr.  Speaker, 
presides ;  and  the  two  eminent  statesmen  were  really  arranging 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  House  in  the  usual  way. 

And  I  remember,  too,  a  delightful  saying  of  Mr.  Labouchere, 
when  he  was  being  chaffed  about  the  subtle  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  debate  on  a  particular  occasion  when  the  Prime  Minister 
had  scored  a  victory  over  his  somewhat  erratic  supporter.  Said 
he  '  Oh,  none  of  us  mind  the  fact  that  the  G.O.M.  has  his  sleeve 
full  of  unexpected  trump  cards,  but  we  do  object  to  his  thinking 
that  the  Almighty  put  them  there.'  Of  '  litera  scripta '  on  tha 
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House  of  Commons  records  there  are,  I  expect,  but  very  few 
humorous  examples.  In  this  respect  the  House  of  Lords  beats 
the  Lower  Chamber  hollow,  for  does  it  not  contain  a  number  of 
amusing  resolutions  brought  forward  by  Lord  Wemyss  ?  In  the 
Commons  I  can  only  recollect  one  such  instance,  when  Mr.  Claude 
Lowther  tabled  an  amendment  to  the  title  of  the  '  Deceased  Wife's 
Sister '  Bill,  to  the  effect  that  the  word  '  elder '  should  be  inserted 
before  '  sister.' 

Passing  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  rougher  conditions 
of  outside  politics,  I  am  tempted  to  recall  a  few  more  stories  bearing 
upon  the  life  of  a  candidate  at  a  general  election  and  the  attitude 
of  the  '  free  and  independent'  in  connection  therewith.  In  a 
previous  paper  I  have  referred  to  the  extraordinary  reasons  given 
for  withholding  votes  from  the  party  which,  not  unreasonably, 
might  have  expected  them.  One  old  man  once  sternly  refused 
to  support  me  because  he  had  seen  me  buy  a  yellow  cushion  at  a 
bazaar,  so  he  knew  that  I  could  not  be  a  '  trite  'blue.''  He  was  as 
difficult  to  argue  with  as  the  elector  in  earlier  days  who  declared 
that  he  would  not  promise  his  vote  to  anyone  :  '  Muster  Gladstone 
he  give  me  the  vote,  and  I  means  to  keep  it  till  my  dying  hour.' 
But  a  much  more  curious  instance  occurred  in  1906,  when  it  was 
found  that  all  the  soldiers  of  a  certain  regiment  entitled  to  vote 
had,  unexpectedly,  plumped  in  a  body  for  the  Liberal  candidate. 
On  being  asked  why  they  had  changed  sides,  they  said  it  was 
because  Mr.  Balfour's  Government  had  not  gone  to  war  with 
Russia  over  the  Dogger  Bank  incident !  And,  not  long  ago,  an 
old  country  squire,  who  had  been  chairman  of  his  bench  for  years, 
told  me  that  a  man,  whom  he  had  previously  put  in  gaol  for  poach- 
ing, declined  to  support  him  at  the  poll. 

'  But,'  said  the  candidate-magistrate,  '  that  was  years  ago : 
you  should  let  bygones  be  bygones.' 

'  It  wasn't  for  locking  me  up,  but  the  reason  why  you  did  it 
makes  me  go  agin  you.' 

'  What  was  the  reason  ?     I  have  quite  forgotten.' 

'  You  said  I  had  stolen  a  rabbit  and  it  was  a  hare  ;  and  the  man 
who  don't  know  the  difference  ain't  fit  for  a  Member  o'  Parlia- 
ment.' 

The  mention  of  rabbits  reminds  me  of  Lord  James's  amusing 
rejoinder  to  a  lady  who  stood  by  him  when  out  covert-shooting, 
and  distracted  him  by  asking  his  opinion  about  women's  suffrage. 
Getting  no  answer  from  the  preoccupied  peer,  she  exclaimed : 
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'  I  believe  you  would  rather  give  votes  to  these  rabbits  than  to 
us  women.'  To  which  Lord  James  rejoined :  '  Perhaps  you  are 
right,  for  that  would  only  be  an  extension  of  the  burrow  franchise.' 
Turning  now  from  candidates  to  the  conduct  of  elections,  a 
couple  of  incidents  occur  to  me  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
record.  We  were  discussing  one  day,  in  the  Lobby  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  chances  of  the  respective  parties  at  a  certain 
Irish  by-election,  and  the  late  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  guessed  that 
Mr.  A.  would  be  returned  by  a  majority  of  150.  After  the  polling 
we  learned  that  Mr.  A.  had  got  in  by  100,  and  Mr.  Forster  was 
congratulated  upon  his  calculation.  He  seemed  rather  annoyed, 
however,  at  having  been  wrong  by  fifty,  but  excused  his  error  by 
explaining  that  '  Mr.  B.  polled  all  Mr.  A.'s  dead  men  as  well  as  his 
own.'  The  other  story  has  reference  to  an  election  in  a  certain 
Midland  centre  where,  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  the  fashion  for  each 
side  to  organise  the  break-up  of  its  opponents'  meetings.  In  this 
particular  contest  the  candidate,  whose  colours  we  will  suppose 
were  purple,  found  that  all  his  meetings  were  being  wrecked  by 
the  '  greens.'  He  therefore  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  take 
every  precaution  to  have  order  preserved  at  his  final  rally  on  the 
night  before  the  poll.  Constables  were  seen  in  force  both  inside 
and  outside  the  hall ;  nevertheless  the  customary  disturbance  did 
take  place,  and  the  proceedings  ended  as  usual  in  confusion.  No- 
body could  account  for  this  until,  a  few  weeks  after,  an  account 
was  rendered  to  the  '  green '  candidate's  agent  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing items  appeared 

Debtor  to  Head  Lamb £100 

„         10  Lambs  @  5* 2  10    0 

Fit  man  .     0  10    0 


£400 

The  bill  somehow  found  its  way  into  the  '  purple '  camp,  where 
the  last  item  caused  considerable  puzzlement.  '  Lambs '  were 
perfectly  understood,  but  what  on  earth  was  a  '  fit  man '  ? 
At  last  the  truth  dawned  upon  the  agent,  and  explained  why  his 
final  meeting  had  been  wrecked.  He  remembered  that  on  this 
occasion  an  individual  in  the  audience  had  been  seized  with  illness 
and  that,  whilst  the  police  were  helping  him  out  of  the  hall, 
a  number  of  roughs  forced  their  way  through  the  open  door, 
and  the  row  began.  Then  he  understood.  The  opposing  camp 
had  secured  the  services  of  a  gentleman  who  could  have  fits  at  will, 
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had  secured  a  ticket  of  admission  for  him,  and  left  the  rest  to  the 
'  lambs.'  That  solved  the  mystery  of  ten  shillings  for  the  '  fit  man  ' ! 

From  meetings  it  is  not  a  far  cry  to  '  the  voice  '  which  can,  as  I 
have  already  said,  make  or  mar  the  fortunes  of  any  man's  speech. 
The  late  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  one  of  the  raciest  raconteurs  of  my 
time  in  Parliament,  had  a  number  of  the  most  absurd  samples  of 
this  particular  kind  of  election  humour  with  which  he  used  to 
regale  his  friends  in  the  smoking-room.  On  the  question  of 
Women's  Suffrage  he  once  told  us  that  a  well-known  opponent  of 
*  Votes  for  Women  '  chanced  to  say  in  the  course  of  his  speech  : 

'  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  perfect  woman  ? '  to  which  the  inevitable 
'  voice  '  replied  clearly  : 

*  Yes,  I  did  ;  my  husband's  first  wife.' 

And  he  was  very  fond  of  the  story  of  a  Scottish  heckler  who 
insisted  on  asking  a  young  inexperienced  candidate  what  was  his 
opinion  of  the  Decalogue.  The  young  man  paused  and  inquired  of 
a  friend  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  unfamiliar  word.  He  was  told 
that  it  meant '  flogging  in  the  Army,'  so  with  a  confident  smile,  he 
replied  to  his  tormentor :  '  I  have  always  set  my  face  sternly 
against  that.' 

But  in  the  matter  of  dealing  with  interruption,  as  in  other 
affairs  of  life,  experience  has  a  great  advantage,  and  the  candidate 
who  can  turn  the  tables  on  his  assailant  is  assured  of  success. 
A  Canadian  friend  of  mine — a  Liberal  and  a  Free  Trader — did  very 
well  in  this  respect  the  other  day  when,  on  two  separate  occasions 
at  the  same  meeting,  he  '  scored  off  '  a  man  in  the  crowd. 

MAN  :  '  Are  you  a  foreigner  ?  ' 

SPEAKER  :    '  No,  why  do  you  ask  ? ' 

MAN  :   '  Because  you  speak  through  your  nose.' 

SPEAKER  :  '  If  you  get  Tariff  Kef orm  you  will  have  to  pay 
through  yours.' 

MAN  :  '  You  are  a  double-faced  man,  sir.' 

SPEAKER  :  *  You  can't  be,  or  you  would  not  wear  that  one 
outside.' 

Herewith  I  commit  this  rambling  paper  to  the  tender  indulgence 
of  the  public ;  to  those  who  read  these  stories  for  the  first  time 
I  submit  it  as  the  pastime  of  a  moment,  and  to  such  as  may  have 
heard  some  of  them  before,  I  offer  it  in  season,  as  a  sort  of  Christmas 
Turkey  flavoured  with  chestnuts. 

IAN  MALCOLM, 
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THE  MORAVIAN  CHURCHY 

4  AN  ancient,  Protestant,  Episcopal  Church  in  our  midst.'  That 
is  how  the  Church  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum  is  described  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament  which  in  1749  relieved  it  from  the  disabilities  to  which 
Dissenting  Bodies  were  liable.  Yet  people  still  ask  with  surprise, 
What  is  the  Moravian  Church  ?  Has  it  any  members  in  England  ? 
Are  they  foreigners  ?  Very  few  know  of  the  existence  of  that 
little  burial  ground,  the  quietest  place  in  all  London,  which  lies 
just  off  the  noisy  thoroughfare  of  the  King's  Road.  Through  a 
stone  gateway  and  a  very  ancient  iron  gate  we  step  into  the  silent 
God's  Acre.  The  ground  it  occupies  was  formerly  the  garden  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  ;  part  of  the  original  wall  is  still  standing,  and 
a  drinking  trough  marks  what  was  once  the  stable-yard.  Sur- 
rounded as  the  cemetery  is  by  the  backs  of  new  flats  and  with 
most  of  its  elms  cut  down,  it  still  contrives  to  preserve  something 
of  its  primitive  peace.  The  small  red  meeting-house,  to  which  a 
high-pitched  roof  with  broad  eaves  gives  a  certain  dignity,  keeps  its 
place  at  the  head  of  the  ground,  and  tablets  set  into  its  walls  preserve 
the  memory  of  Count  Reuss,  twenty-eighth  of  that  great  Prussian 
line,  and  of  Christian  Renatus,  the  young  son  of  Count  Zinzendorf, 
the  man  to  whom  the  Church  owes  its  present  existence.  When 
the  Burials  Bill  for  London  was  drafted,  this  little  plot  was  alone 
excepted  from  its  provisions,  and  only  here  in  all  the  metropolis 
do  burials  still  take  place.  The  Moravians  bury  deep,  and  only  one 
coffin  in  each  grave.  A  square  flat  stone  with  name  and  date 
is  the  only  record.  The  sexes,  the  married  and  the  single,  are 
separated  into  four  divisions.  The  latest  interment  was  last  year ; 
sometimes  there  are  several  in  one  year,  then  two  or  three  years 
may  pass  without  one  taking  place.  The  Moravians  have  con- 
gregations in  all  parts  of  England.  Their  head  office  is  at  32  Fetter 
Lane,  where  service  has  been  held  in  the  little  chapel  since  they 
first  settled  in  England  160  years  ago,  but  they  have  now  built  a 
large  church  at  Hornsey,  they  have  a  college  at  Fairfield,  a  mis- 
sionary training  college  at  Bristol,  and  several  boarding  schools 

1  An  excellent  History  of  the  Moravian  Churchy  by  T.  E.  Hutton,  M.A.,  was 
issued  this  year  by  the  Moravian  Publication  Office,  32  Fetter  Lane,  B.C. 
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for  girls  and  boys,  the  largest  and  oldest  being  at  Fulneck  in  York- 
shire, founded  in  1740.  Among  those  educated  at  these  Moravian 
schools,  which  are  now  entirely  English  in  their  character,  were 
the  present  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  McKenna,  the  late  George  Meredith, 
Lord  Allerton,  and  the  late  Professor  Morley.  The  Church  has 
always  placed  education  in  the  forefront  of  its  work,  and  has  been 
a  pioneer  in  many  ideas  and  methods  which  are  now  widely 
approved.  In  England  it  numbers  about  8000  members,  has 
a  great  following  in  Germany  and  the  United  States,  and  a 
smaller  one  in  Bohemia,  but  it  is  pre-eminently  a  missionary 
society,  and  its  converts  are  three  times  as  numerous  as  its  home 
members.  In  America  work  is  being  carried  on  among  the 
Eskimos  in  Alaska,  and  all  down  the  coast  of  Labrador,  in  South 
America,  '  the  neglected  continent,'  as  it  has  been  called,  large  and 
nourishing  churches  exist,  and  men  are  found  to  give  their  lives 
freely  among  the  deadly  fever  swamps  of  Surinam.  In  Africa  the 
missionaries  work  in  Cape  Colony  and  Griqualand,  and  their  stations 
stretch  through  the  German  possessions  from  Lake  Nyassa  to 
Urambo.  In  Jerusalem,  the  only  care  which  the  poor  outcast  lepers 
receive  comes  to  them  from  the  Moravian  Leper  Home,  where,  though 
continual  personal  service  is  given,  not  one  of  the  missionaries, 
their  wives  or  families,  has  ever  been  attacked  by  the  disease.  In 
Australia  the  aborigines  have  been  gathered  in,  and  in  the  West  Indian 
Islands  over  40,000  souls  are  drawn  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Church. 
Except  the  Church  of  the  Waldenses,  that  of  the  United 
Brethren  is  the  earliest  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  Europe.  It 
existed  sixty  years  before  the  Reformation.  The  first  printed 
Bible  in  the  language  of  the  common  people  came  from  its  presses. 
As  regards  doctrine,  it  is  in  no  sense  a  Dissenting  Body.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Atonement  is  particularly  emphasised  as  the  centre 
and  source  of  all  saving  truth,  while  the  humanity  and  Deity  of  the 
Saviour  are  prominent  points  of  faith.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are 
the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  For  worship  it  has  set  and 
prescribed  forms,  litanies  for  baptismal,  marriage  and  burial 
services,  liturgies  for  special  Church  Festivals.  The  Lord's  Supper 
is  observed  with  our  Lord's  words  of  Institution,  Infant  Baptism 
and  Confirmation  are  practised.  The  orders  are  Episcopal,  and 
have  been  handed  down  from  the  ancient  Church  of  the  Brethren 
in  Moravia,  who  received  their  orders  from  a  Bishop  of  the  Wal- 
densian  line,  which  runs  back  to  the  days  of  the  Early  Church.  The 
genuine  character  of  these  orders  has  been  publicly  recognised  by 
more  than  one  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  from  the  time  of  Queen 
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Anne,  and  the  contention  that  it  is  one  of  the  only  two  Episcopal 
Protestant  Churches  was  accepted  in  1749  by  the  whole  bench  of 
bishops.  Their  constitution  or  form  of  government  is  conferential. 
Christ  is  regarded  as  the  sole  Head  of  His  Church.  The  govern- 
ment is  by  synods,  a  General  Synod  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  Provincial  Synod  laying  down  general  principles,  which  are 
carried  into  execution  by  boards  of  elders.  Each  congregation  is 
under  the  direction  of  an  Elders'  Conference,  consisting  of  both 
male  and  female  members.  A  general  board  of  direction  and 
appeal  meets  at  Herrnhut  in  Saxony. 

The  history  of  the  Moravian  Church  is  full  of  pathetic, 
stirring  and  tragic  incident.  Its  foundation  lies  far  away 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  remote  Bohemia.  It  rests  upon  the 
smoking  ruins  of  the  Hussite  wars  and  originated  with  a  certain 
Peter  of  Chelcic,  an  eloquent  writer  who  was  taken  as  their  spiritual 
guide  by  a  few  wandering  men,  who  called  themselves  the  Brethren 
of  Chelcic.  Gradually  the  little  society  gathered  adherents  from 
all  ranks ;  men  who  longed  for  the  primitive  Church  in  all  its  purity, 
and  when  in  1457  the  numbers  grew  too  large  for  secrecy,  they 
migrated  under  Gregory  the  Patriarch  to  a  deserted  village  in  the 
Glatz  Mountains,  and  the  first  settlement  was  formed.  This,  like 
all  their  succeeding  settlements,  was  somewhat  on  socialist  lines, 
and  among  orchards  and  smiling  gardens  they  lived  and  worked 
and  preached  their  simple  religion  for  four  years  before  Rome 
found  them  out.  Then  the  first  persecutions  began  ;  the  leaders 
were  seized,  racked  and  imprisoned,  four  of  the  leading  Brethren 
perished  at  the  stake,  and  others  led  a  hunted  life  in  the  moun- 
tains. At  length  the  King  withdrew  the  ban,  and  then  it  was  that 
having  become  a  powerful  body  they  cut  the  tie  that  bound  them 
to  Rome  and  resolved  to  establish  among  themselves  an  order 
of  priests  in  the  Apostolic  succession.  They  applied  to  Bishop 
Stephen  of  the  Waldenses,  who  with  tears  of  joy  consecrated  Mat- 
thew of  Kunwald  the  first  Bishop  of  the  Moravian  Church.  This 
was  forty  years  before  Calvin  and  eighty  before  the  institution  of 
the  Lutherans.  A  papal  Bull  of  Alexander  Borgia  scattered  them 
for  a  time  in  1500 ;  once  more  the  manses  were  empty,  the  churches 
closed,  services  were  held  in  glens  and  gorges,  till  wars  of  more 
importance  distracted  attention  from  them.  With  intense  excite- 
ment they  heard  of  Martin  Luther's  advent.  They  held  out  to 
him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  becoming  *  a  regiment  in  the 
conquering  Protestant  army,'  they  marched  on  once  more  towards 
religious  freedom.  Yet  they  had  no  distinctive  marks  of  a  sect. 
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They  taught  the  orthodox  views  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Virgin 
Birth,  their  children  recited  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  were  taught 
to  honour  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints.  *  There  have  never  been  any 
Christians,'  said  Luther,  *  so  like  the  Apostles  in  doctrine  and 
constitution.'  They  laid  no  stress  on  justification  by  faith  alone, 
but  insisted  on  discipline  and  a  holy  life.  Yet  as  the  hopes  of  the 
new  Church  were  rising  high,  the  last  King  of  Bohemia  died  and 
was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand  of  Hapsburg,  a  fanatical  adherent  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  who  rallied  his  forces  and  joined  with  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  to  crush  the  heretics  to  powder.  The 
country  was  now  strongly  Protestant,  and  it  needed  foreign  troops 
to  vanquish  their  resistance,  but  at  length  their  leaders  were  taken 
and  executed  and  a  decree  of  exile  was  passed  on  all  who  refused 
to  conform  to  the  Catholic  faith.  The  King  himself  was  disturbed 
by  the  exodus  which  followed.  All  through  the  month  of  June  1548, 
bands  of  men  marched  along  the  country  roads,  through  the  pine 
woods,  across  the  mountains  ;  wagons  conveyed  their  women 
and  children.  They  marched  with  high  courage,  making  the  air 
ring  with  their  hymns.  It  was  in  Poland  that  they  at  length 
found  a  resting  place — Poland,  which  for  a  hundred  years  had 
sympathised  with  the  reforming  movement.  The  remnant  left  in 
Bohemia  obtained  tolerance  for  a  time,  the  Brethren  were  too 
useful  and  law-abiding  a  community  to  be  exiled  with  impunity, 
and  till  1616  they  were  unmolested.  In  that  year,  King  Matthias 
on  his  deathbed  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  his  adopted  son,  Fer- 
dinand, Archduke  of  Styria.  It  was  with  dismay  that  the  Pro- 
testant people  saw  themselves  compelled  to  accept  the  sovereignty 
of  a  man  who  was  a  fanatical  Catholic,  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
one  who  regarded  himself  as  a  champion  of  the  Faith.  He  had 
stamped  out  the  Protestants  in  Styria,  and  was  wont  to  say  he 
would  rather  rule  over  a  wilderness  than  allow  a  single  one  in  his 
dominions.  The  people  made  a  brave  effort ;  they  deposed 
Ferdinand,  they  chased  the  Jesuits  from  Prague,  and  appointed 
a  Protestant  King,  but  Ferdinand  returned  at  the  head  of  a  Catholic 
army  under  the  famous  General  Tilly  ;  then  followed  defeat  and  the 
terrible  executions  known  as  the  Blood  Bath  of  Prague.  All  day 
the  executioner  worked  upon  the  scaffold;  the  heads  of  twenty- 
eight  leaders  fell,  among  them  many  men  of  the  greatest  families 
of  Bohemia,  and  with  them  died  the  ancient  Church  of  the  Brethren 
which  had  battled  so  long  for  its  liberties.  Thirty-six  thousand 
families  left  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  the  population  dwindled 
from  three  millions  to  one.  Their  University  was  handed  over  to 
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the  Jesuits,  their  libraries  were  burned,  their  properties  were  con- 
fiscated, and  many  of  those  who  could  not  escape  were  tortured, 
burned  alive,  hung  or  hacked  in  pieces.  For  six  years  Bohemia 
was  the  spoil  of  a  Spanish  soldiery,  drunk  with  wine  and  cruelty ; 
no  woman's  honour  was  safe,  and  children  were  murdered  in  their 
mothers'  arms.  Thus  they  were  driven  from  home  and  country, 
slaughtered,  trampled  out  of  existence,  and  the  gratifying  word  was 
sent  to  the  Pope  that  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  had  ceased  to  be. 

So  it  might  well  seem ;  for  many  generations  the  few  remaining 
were  compelled  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  Rome ;  it  was 
death  to  meet  for  private  prayer  or  to  own  a  Bible  ;  yet  the  orders 
and  the  laws  of  the  ancient  Church  were  wonderfully  preserved. 
Among  those  who  escaped  was  John  Comenius,  minister  of  the 
congregation  of  Fulneck  and  the  last  Bishop  of  the  Church  in 
Bohemia.  He  became  an  exile  in  Poland  and  devoted  his  life  to 
a  great  work  of  education.  Comenius  was  indeed  the  founder  of 
the  modern  elementary  school.  He  seems  really  to  have  evolved 
a  sort  of  Froebel  system.  His  book  to  mothers,  '  The  School  of 
Infancy,'  is  still  a  household  treasure  in  Germany,  and  his  great 
work,  '  The  Art  of  Teaching  all  Things  to  all  Men,'  has  lately  been 
translated  into  English.  While  the  Thirty  Years'  War  was  raging 
the  learned  Bishop  was  evolving  great  schemes  and  systems  which 
were  to  elevate  the  whole  human  race.  His  fame  became  so  great 
that  he  was  invited  to  England,  where  he  conferred  with  John  Evelyn, 
with  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  probably  with  John  Milton.  Before  his 
death  he  handed  on  the  Brethren's  episcopal  orders.  He  consecrated 
his  son-in-law,  who  in  his  turn  consecrated  his  son,  and  this  son, 
Daniel  Jablonsky,  consecrated  the  first  Bishop  of  the  Rene  wed  Church. 

When  Bishop  Comenius  died  in  1672,  he  commended  the  Unitas 
Fratrum  with  his  last  breath  to  the  care  of  the  Church  of  England. 
'  To  you,  dear  friends,'  he  wrote,  '  we  commit  our  dear  Mother- 
Church  herself.  Even  in  her  death,  which  seems  approaching, 
you  ought  to  love  her,  because  in  her  life  she  has  gone  before  you 
for  more  than  two  centuries  in  faith  and  patience.'  Yet  Comenius 
lay  in  his  grave  for  fifty  years  before  the  scant  remnant  of  the 
Church  was  able  once  more  to  lift  its  head.  Comenius's  grandson, 
Daniel  Jablonsky,  came  to  England  and  studied  at  Oxford.  In 
1699  he  was  consecrated  a  Moravian  Bishop,  and  nobly  succoured 
the  few  remaining  Brethren  when  in  1707  their  struggling  settle- 
ment of  Lissa,  in  Poland,  was  attacked  by  Russians  and  their  last 
refuge  destroyed.  On  this  outbreak  of  persecution  a  special  appeal 
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was  made  for  the  Moravians  in  the  London  Churches,  and  a  large 
sum  of  money  was  collected  for  them.  Just  as  the  last  settlement 
perished  a  little  boy  of  seven,  in  the  old  Castle  of  Gross-Hunners- 
dorf,  on  the  frontier  of  Bohemia,  was  drinking  in  the  love  of  Christ 
at  the  knee  of  his  pious  old  Lutheran  grandmother.  Nicholas 
Lewis,  Count  Zinzendorf,  was  a  child  of  that  pure  and  beautiful 
nature  to  which  religion  seems  to  come  as  its  natural  food.  By 
the  time  he  was  fifteen  he  emerged  as  a  leader  among  his  school- 
fellows. With  five  other  lads  he  formed  the  '  Honourable  Order 
of  the  Mustard  Seed,'  a  society  which  grew  and  became  cosmo- 
politan and  numbered  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  among  its 
adherents.  On  the  cross  worn  by  Zinzendorf  as  Grand  Master  of 
the  Order  was  painted  a  mustard  tree  with  the  motto,  '  Quod 
fuit  ante  nihil '  (What  before  was  nothing).  All  through  his 
University  career  and  the  Grand  Tour,  which  was  already  part  of 
the  education  of  every  young  nobleman,  Zinzendorf  kept  firmly 
to  his  pledge  '  to  be  true  to  Christ,  to  be  upright,  moral,  and  to  do 
good  to  his  fellow-men.'  His  doctrine  broadened,  he  discussed 
points  with  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  saw  the  good  in  all  alike. 
In  Paris  he  was  the  frequent  guest  of  the  learned  and  large-minded 
Cardinal  de  Noailles.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  married  a  sister 
of  Count  Keuss,  a  lady  who  was  called  by  the  name  which  is  in- 
scribed upon  her  tomb,  '  The  Foster-mother  of  the  Church.'  Zin- 
zendorf was  a  Lutheran,  and  had  never  yet  heard  of  the  Brethren, 
but  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone  did  not 
satisfy  him.  The  moment  was  come  when  he  and  the  surviving 
remnant  of  the  ancient  Church  were  to  be  brought  together.  In 
1710,  in  Moravia,  one  Christian  David,  through  the  teaching  of 
men  who  were  in  secret  holding  the  Moravian  faith,  renounced  that 
of  Rome  and  became  first  a  Lutheran  and  then  a  Pietist.  He 
found  an  asylum  in  Germany,  but  from  there,  at  risk  of  his  life,  he 
returned  to  preach  secretly  in  his  old  Moravian  home.  The  fire 
which  had  smouldered  for  a  hundred  years,  since  the  Day  of  Blood 
in  Prague,  flamed  up  again  at  his  message.  The  old  hymns  were 
sung  on  the  mountains,  secret  meetings  were  held,  in  the  markets 
men  talked  below  their  breath  of  the  old  faith  and  of  the  '  Bush 
Preacher.'  Discovery  and  persecution  followed ;  we  hear  of  men 
yoked  to  ploughs  and  made  to  work  like  horses,  loaded  with  chains, 
plunged  in  ice-cold  water  till  nearly  frozen  to  death.  Then  it  was 
that  a  grand  old  patriarch  among  them,  George  Gaeschke,  spoke  to 
his  descendants  gathered  round  his  deathbed,  in  words  of  thrilling 
prophecy.  '  It  may  seem  as  though  the  final  end  of  the  Brethren's 
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Church  has  come,'  he  said,  *  but,  my  children,  you  will  see  a  great 
deliverance.  How,  I  cannot  say,  but  something  tells  me  that  an 
exodus  will  take  place,  that  a  refuge  will  be  offered  where  you  will 
be  able  to  serve  the  Lord  without  fear,  according  to  His  Holy  Word.' 
Christian  David's  blood  was  boiling,  his  heart  aching  at  the  suf- 
ferings of  his  countrymen.  He  now  asked  Count  Zinzendorf  to 
let  him  bring  some  of  the  persecuted  Moravians  to  his  estate  at 
Bertelsdorf.  One  little  band  after  another  took  the  long  journey, 
lasting  three  weeks,  under  his  auspices.  They  were  given  a  high 
piece  of  waste  land  on  which  to  settle,  and  there,  surrounded  by 
pine  and  beech  woods,  the  first  stone  was  laid  of  Herrnhut  (the 
Watch  of  the  Lord),  which  is  still  the  headquarters  of  the  Church. 
In  the  midst  of  the  thriving  town  to-day  there  stands  a  monument 
with  the  date,  June  1722,  and  the  text  pronounced  by  David,  as  he 
struck  the  first  blow  into  a  tree  :  '  The  sparrow  hath  found  her  a 
home,  and  the  swallow  a  nest  for  her  young.' 

Ten  times  in  all  did  David  go  back  to  Moravia  and  convoy 
more  bands  to  Herrnhut.  The  story  of  the  adventures  of  the 
refugees  and  of  the  building  of  the  new  city  are  full  of  sensation 
and  picturesque  interest.  The  settlement  grew,  the  Count  took  it 
in  hand,  and  by  his  tact  and  zeal  warded  off  dangers  of  fanaticism. 
In  the  spirit  of  loving  fellowship,  which  was  a  characteristic  of  the 
Moravian  faith,  he  found  the  element  he  had  missed  in  the  Lutherans. 
Then  in  an  old  library  he  stumbled  upon  Comenius's  Latin  version 
of  the  long-forgotten  rules  of  the  ancient  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
and  these  were  received  by  him  and  by  the  little  community  with 
profound  emotion  as  a  voice  from  God. 

Herrnhut  was  a  settlement  on  socialist  lines  ;  brotherhoods 
and  sisterhoods  were  formed,  and  1731  saw  the  rise  of  the  first 
foreign  missions.  Life  was  simple  and  strict ;  hard  work  was  the 
rule ;  pleasure,  in  the  accepted  sense  of  games  or  feasting,  was 
unknown.  The '  choirs,'  a  form  of  union  which  still  exists,  originated 
at  this  time.  The  various  orders  of  the  community,  the  single  men 
and  women,  the  married  couples  and  the  children,  were  formed 
into  bands  or  guilds,  which  gradually  embraced  the  whole  congrega- 
tion. The  number  of  meetings  held  in  the  day  is  almost  incredible. 
The  whole  congregation  was  divided  into  ninety  prayer  meetings, 
and  each  met  two  or  three  times  a  week.  All  the  male  inhabitants 
took  their  turn  as  night  watchmen,  and  sang  sacred  songs  in  the 
night  hours,  and  the  following  rhymes  were  sung  at  the  hours  : 

The  clock  is  eight !  to  Herrnhut  is  told 

How  Noah  and  his  seven  were  saved  of  old.  5  1  — 2 
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Hear,  Brethren,  hear  !  the  hour  of  nine  is  come  ! 

Keep  pure  each  heart  and  chasten  every  home. 

Hear,  Brethren,  hear  !  how  ten  the  hour-hand  shows  ; 

They  only  rest  who  need  the  night's  repose. 

The  hour's  eleven,  have  ye  not  heard  it  all, 

How  in  that  hour  the  mighty  God  did  call  ? 

'Tis  midnight  now,  and  at  that  hour  ye  know 

With  lamp  to  meet  the  bridegroom  we  must  go. 

The  hour  is  one,  through  darkness  steals  the  day  ; 

Shine  in  your  heart  the  morning  star's  first  ray. 

'Tis  two  o'clock  !  who  comes  to  meet  the  day 

And  to  the  Lord  of  Light  his  homage  pay  ? 

The  clock  says  three  !  the  Three  in  One  above 

Let  body,  soul,  and  spirit  truly  love. 

'Tis  four  o'clock  !  where  upon  earth  are  three, 

The  Lord  has  promised  He  the  fourth  will  be. 

'Tis  five  o'clock  !  while  five  away  were  sent 

Five  other  virgins  to  the  marriage  went. 

The  clock  says  six,  and  from  the  watch  I'm  free, 

And  every  man  may  his  own  watchman  be. 

The  first  check  to  prosperity  came  in  1738,  when  Count  Zinzendorf 
was  exiled  through  the  influence  of  the  Lutherans,  who  accused 
him  of  starting  a  new  sect.  Yet  it  was  a  step  which  resulted  in 
the  widening  of  the  Church's  sphere  ;  Zinzendorf  came  to  England 
to  consult  with  Potter,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  is  described 
as  a  tall  young  man  of  dignified  presence,  with  charming  manners 
and  the  broad  white  brow  and  dark  blue  eyes  of  a  dreamer.  By 
Bishop  Potter's  advice  Zinzendorf  was  consecrated  a  bishop  of 
the  Moravian  Church,  and  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  Bishop 
David  Nitschmann,  who  had  himself  received  consecration  at  the 
hands  of  the  son  of  Daniel  Jablonsky.  The  first  of  the  annual 
synods  of  the  Brethren  took  place  in  1739.  A  link  with  England 
was  provided  by  James  Hutton,  a  London  bookseller  and  friend 
of  Wesley,  who  had  met  the  Count  on  his  first  visit  to  London. 
Zinzendorf  himself  bought  Lindsey  House,  the  grand  old  house 
which,  divided  into  five  separate  dwellings,  still  stands  in  Cheyne 
Walk,  Chelsea,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  little  burial- 
ground  was  laid  out.  As  Hutton  and  his  friends  took  up  preaching 
under  the  Brethren,  a  building  was  hired  and  licensed  in  Fetter 
Lane,  which  is  still  the  office  of  the  English  branch.  The  congrega- 
tion objected  to  being  called  Dissenters  ;  the  greater  number  still 
regarding  themselves  as  Anglicans,  though  they  were  divided  into 
'  choirs  '  and  '  elders  '  after  the  Herrnhut  model.  An  educational 
settlement  was  soon  started  at  Falneck,  in  Yorkshire,  a  name 
which  was  afterwards  changed  to  Fulneck  in  memory  of  the  old 
home  in  Moravia  where  the  Brethren  had  undergone  such  bitter 
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persecution.  The  Moravian  settlement  system  was  introduced 
into  England.  It  had  houses  for  brothers  and  sisters,  the  widows' 
house,  the  co-operative  shop,  the  boarding  school.  '  They  are 
more  like  primitive  Christians,'  wrote  Ingham,  a  Yorkshire  clergy- 
man, '  than  any  other  Church  now  in  the  world,  for  they  retain 
both  the  faith,  practice,  and  discipline  delivered  to  the  Apostles. 
They  live  together  in  perfect  love  and  peace.  They  are  more 
ready  to  serve  their  neighbours  than  themselves.  In  their  business 
they  are  diligent  and  industrious,  in  all  their  dealings  strictly  just 
and  conscientious.  In  everything  they  behave  themselves  with 
great  meekness,  sweetness,  and  simplicity.'  Ingham  himself,  who 
helped  largely  in  establishing  the  Moravian  Church  in  England, 
was  nearly  mobbed  to  death  in  Yorkshire,  but  at  length  the 
Brethren  made  their  way  and  1200  Yorkshiremen  signed  a  petition 
that  they  should  remain  and  carry  on  their  work.  Though  there 
was  no  longer  persecution  of  the  old  intensity,  the  Church  still 
had  to  encounter  opposition,  misrepresentation,  and  violent  attacks 
in  print.  Zinzendorf  was  not  always  discreet,  and  often  too 
visionary  in  his  measures,  certain  bodies  had  given  scandal  by 
extravagant  interpretation  of  their  doctrine,  debt  was  not  always 
avoided — at  one  time,  indeed,  serious  money  difficulties  threatened 
to  swamp  the  community,  but  a  way  out  was  always  opened,  and 
the  Church  grew  in  strength  and  wisdom.  In  1749  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  applied  for.  The  Brethren  contended  that  they 
were  members  of  a  foreign  Protestant  Church  and  as  such  entitled 
to  religious  liberty.  In  the  inquiry  that  followed  they  proved  by 
documentary  evidence  that  they  really  went  back  to  the  old 
Moravian  episcopal  succession.  Their  missions  had  by  this  time 
assumed  great  importance,  and  they  brought  evidence  from 
governors  and  trading  officials  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  of  the 
excellent  work  they  were  doing  in  the  cause  of  civilisation.  The 
Act  encouraged  them  to  settle  on  British  ground,  allowed  them  to 
affirm  instead  of  taking  an  oath,  and  exempted  them  on  payment 
of  a  fixed  sum  from  military  service  and  from  serving  upon  juries. 
In  1760  Zinzendorf  died  at  Herrnhut,  surrounded  by  a  sorrowing 
congregation,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  presence  of  Moravian 
ministers  from  Holland,  England,  Ireland,  North  America,  and 
Greenland,  and  of  a  vast  and  weeping  throng.  '  Of  all  the  religious 
leaders  of  the  eighteenth  century,'  says  Mr.  Hutton,  '  he  was  the 
most  original  in  genius  and  the  most  varied  in  talent,  and  therefore 
he  was  the  most  misunderstood,  the  most  fiercely  hated,  and  the 
most  fondly  adored.'  Those  who  knew  him  best  loved  him  most. 
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He  was  a  broad-minded  man,  with  friends  in  every  Church  ;  a  fine 
theological  writer ;  and  his  hymns  are  found  to-day  in  every  col- 
lection. In  motive  he  was  always  unselfish,  and  love  for  his  fellow- 
men  was  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life.  Visionary  and  unpractical, 
as  he  sometimes  was,  he  did  more  than  any  man  to  revive  the 
ancient  Church  of  Moravia.  After  his  death,  progress  went  forward 
rapidly  and  steadily.  The  keynote  and  for  a  time  the  strength  of 
the  Church  was  centralisation.  When  this  in  the  course  of  years 
became  a  hindrance,  the  bounds  were  gradually  widened,  and  now 
in  each  country  the  Church  settles  its  own  internal  affairs.  But 
all  its  members  are  bound  together  by  the  old  motto,  the  famous 
words  of  Rupertus  Meldenius,  which  was  given  them  four  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  in  the  works  of  Peter  Chelcic  :  '  In  essentials 
unity,  in  non-essentials  liberty,  in  all  things  charity.'  That  is 
and  has  been  their  guiding  law.  It  gives  them  internal  peace  and 
security  and  a  deep  respect  for  the  creeds  of  others.  Their  official 
statements  may  be  found  in  the  '  Moravian  Church  Book,'  and  are 
on  broad  and  somewhat  indefinite  grounds.  The  Moravian  Church 
in  England  is  now  entirely  British.  Its  ministers  are  Englishmen 
educated  in  English  colleges.  It  is  a  democratic  Church,  coming 
closely  into  contact  with  the  working  classes,  and  interested  in 
the  great  social  questions  of  the  day ;  while  it  is  bound  closely 
to  all  its  foreign  branches  by  its  wide  and  living  missionary 
interest. 

In  some  of  the  older  congregations,  such  as  Fulneck,  Fairfield, 
and  Bristol,  the  old  customs  of  Love-feasts,  the  choirs,  and  the 
observance  of  Moravian  memorial  days  are  still  observed ;  in  the 
more  recently  established  centres  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  these 
interesting  survivals  are  quite  unknown,  the  Moravian  Litany  at 
morning  service  and  a  few  special  hymns  are  the  only  distinctive 
details. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  in  this  year  a  proposal  for  an 
alliance  with  the  Church  of  England  has  gone  forth  to  the  Moravians 
from  the  Lambeth  Conference.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
suggests  '  a  relation  closer  than  friendship  ' ;  it  is  to  prevent  over- 
lapping and  conflict,  to  imply  constant  ready  assistance  and  mutual 
helpfulness.  This  new  form  of  religious  alliance  and  co-operation 
is  now  being  earnestly  discussed  in  the  councils  and  publications 
of  the  Moravian  Church.  The  difficulty  seems  to  lie  in  the  mutual 
consideration  of  the  point  of  union.  This  point  of  union  is  to  be 
found  in  the  episcopal  orders,  which  are  regarded  as  an  essential 
by  the  Church  of  England,  but  are  only  held  as  '  expedient '  by  the 
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Moravians.  Yet  the  episcopacy  has  preserved  the  Moravian  Church 
from  anarchy  and  dissent ;  it  has  been  cherished  and  brought 
safely  through  every  dire  crisis  of  persecution ;  the  continuity 
of  its  history  has  been  preserved  by  its  Orders,  and  it  is  evident 
that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  merely  a  tradition.  A  closer 
communion  is  desired  by  many  leading  men  on  both  sides,  but  the 
Moravians  are  not  unnaturally  jealous  for  the  position  of  their 
Church,  and  are  not  altogether  convinced  that  the  Anglican  pro- 
posals, if  accepted,  would  conduce  to  its  prosperity.  The  negotiations 
may  be  carried  on  for  some  time,  but  with  whatever  result  there  is 
ample  evidence  of  mutual  good-fellowship  and  respect. 

The  Moravians  value  music  and  carefully  cultivate  it  in  their 
services,  and  their  Burial  Service  is  a  very  beautiful  one.  It  begins 
with  a  hymn  and  discourse  in  the  meeting-house.  The  congregation 
follows  the  body  to  the  grave,  all  the  men  going  first  after  a  man 
and  the  women  after  a  woman.  At  the  grave  the  following  passage 
is  chanted : 

'  Meanwhile  no  one  liveth  to  himself  and  no  man  dieth  to  him- 
self, for  whether  we  live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord,  and  whether  we 
die,  we  die  unto  the  Lord.  Whether  we  live,  therefore,  or  die,  we 
are  the  Lord's  ;  for  to  this  end  Christ  both  died  and  rose  and 
revived  that  He  might  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  of  the  living. 
Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part  in  the  first  resurrection  :  on 
such  the  second  death  hath  no  power,  but  they  shall  be  priests  both 
of  God  and  of  Christ.' 

As  the  body  is  lowered  the  congregation  sing  a  hymn  and  pray 
as  follows  :  *  We  poor  sinners  pray,  Hear  us,  gracious  Lord  and 

God,  and  keep  us  in  everlasting  fellowship  with  our  r  M.  N., 

sister 

whose  remains  we  here  inter,  and  with  the  whole  Church  Triumphant.' 
Among  those  whose  names  are  inscribed  upon  the  square  tablets 
are  Count  Charles  Larisch  (1754),  James  Fraser  (1808),  who  made 
fifty-six  voyages  to  Labrador  in  the  service  of  the  missions  ;  James 
Gillray  (1799),  the  father  of  the  celebrated  caricaturist,  and  for 
forty  years  clerk  to  the  cemetery  ;  and  Petrus  Bohler,  a  bishop  and 
dear  friend  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield. 

The  present  caretaker,  who  has  been  in  charge  for  thirty-five 
years,  is  often  asked  whether  the  Moravians  are  not  buried  standing 
upright.  No  one  knows  how  this  report  has  gained  ground.  The 
brethren  lie  in  the  usual  way,  facing  towards  the  east,  as  has  been 
the  custom  of  the  Church  in  all  ages. 

EVELYN  MAECH  PHILLIPPS. 
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ST.   ANDREW'S  EVE. 

I. 

THE  morning  grayness  still  hung  over  the  long  stretch  of  wharf 
where  the  autumn  catches  of  herrings  are  landed.  Generally, 
there  are  two  or  three  hundred  boats  '  up '  at  this  period  of  the 
year,  lying  nose  on  to  the  quay-heading.  But  it  had  been  a  curious 
fishing ;  and  now,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  drifting  season,  the 
quays  were  empty,  and  the  low-roofed  market-shed  which  extends 
for  half  a  mile  along  the  river's  edge  was  silent.  There  were  a  few 
buyers  loitering  on  the  granite  setts  of  the  wharf ;  and  a  knot  of 
4  tellers,'  whose  duty  it  is  to  count  the  catches,  were  gazing  down  at 
the  green  water  of  the  flowing  haven. 

At  length,  from  below  the  whitewashed  petroleum  store,  there 
appeared  the  familiar  brown  sails  of  a  fishing  lugger.  As  the  boat 
glided  up  stream  the  little  knot  on  the  quay  drew  together  and 
discussed  her. 

'  She's  got  a  few,  anyhow,'  said  one  of  the  tellers.  *  She's  a 
bit  low  in  the  water  with  it  too.' 

'  Look  like  the  Three  Sisters,  don't  she  ? '  suggested  another 
wharf-hand. 

'  Yis,  that's  the  Three  Sisters.  I  know  her  by  that  there  patch 
in  the  foot  of  the  fore-sail.  Ole  Joe  Benson's  boat  she  is,  and  a 
very  unlucky  boat  she  is  too.' 

'  What's  that  flag  a-doin'  in  the  riggin',  then  ?  '  said  another 
teller.  '  Blow'd  if  it  ain't  half-mast ! ' 

4  So  'tis  !  So  'tis  ! '  was  repeated  among  the  group,  which  had 
now  been  increased  by  the  buyers  on  the  wharf.  The  boat,  scarcely 
three  furlongs  distant  now,  came  gliding  on  with  a  faint  blue  curl 
of  smoke  from  her  cabin  stove-pipe.  She  was  very  low  in  the 
water  ;  freeboard  and  deck  glistened  with  a  coating  of  fresh  scales  ; 
and  the  beam  wind  flogged  a  flag  against  the  mainsail.  The  picture 
had  all  the  elements  of  a  North  Sea  tragedy  :  gray  morning  with 
a  keenness  moving  in  the  air  ;  a  deserted  wharf,  looking  desolate 
in  what  should  have  been  the  busy  season  ;  and  the  solitary  boat 
sliding  up  to  her  moorings,  with  the  signal  of  death  in  the  rigging 
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and  a  full  catch  in  her  hold.  Both  fatalities  and  full  catches  had 
been  unusual  during  the  season,  and  the  group  at  the  quay  looked 
long  and  anxiously  at  the  crew  busied  on  the  lifting  deck  of  the 
lugger. 

4  There's  Geordie  Spratley,  and  Bob  Aldred,  and  Harry  Sillick,' 
said  a  wharf-hand,  who  appeared  to  know  everyone  on  the  drifter. 
4  There's  the  cook,  and  Ben  Ford,  and  Jimmy  Green.' 

*  They're  all  there,  then,'  remarked  one  of  the  salesmen,  a 
Mr.  Cufande.     *  Perhaps  they've  picked  someone  up.' 

*  Where's  the  boy  ? '  asked  another  voice. 

4  What,  the  boy  'Arbart  ?  He's  there.  He  look  precious  sick 
too.  It's  his  first  trip.' 

4 1  don't  see  old  Joe,'  said  Mr.  Cufande  as  the  boat  ran  gently 
up  to  her  berth,  and  two  or  three  of  the  crew  dropped  rope  fenders 
over  the  bulwarks  to  take  the  impact.  *  Who  is  it,  George  ? '  he 
asked  of  Spratley,  the  mate,  who  was  leaning  brokenly  on  the  hood 
of  the  after-hatch. 

*  It's  the  ole  man,'  replied  the  mate  listlessly.    4  He  went  out 
last  night.  .  .  .  We've  got  fifteen  last  o'  good  stuff.    If  you'll 
sell  'em  in  the  boat,  Mr.  Cufande,  we'll  get  him  ashore  then.'     The 
mate  jerked  a  grimy  hand  towards  the  cabin-hatch. 

Mr.  Cufande,  a  white-haired,  clean-shaven  gentleman  of  sturdy 
build  but  low  stature,  beckoned  his  clerk  to  him  from  the  office- 
door  at  the  back  of  the  fish-wharf,  and  after  a  short  conversation 
the  young  fellow  fetched  out  his  cycle  and  rode  off. 

There  was  no  need  to  ring  the  bell  for  buyers  that  morning. 
For  weeks  there  had  been  an  unprecedented  dearth  of  herrings, 
and  when  a  few  samples  had  been  tossed  up  from  the  wings  of  the 
hold  of  the  Three  Sisters,  the  buyers  assembled  knew  that  the 
catch  was  as  the  mate  described  it,  4  Fresh  last  night,  and  good 
quality  right  through.'  Bidding  was  brisk,  though  quiet.  There 
was  an  absence  of  the  usual  wharf  jokes,  and  the  catch  of  fifteen 
lasts  was  sold  in  the  boat.  Within  five  minutes  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  bidding  Mr.  Cufande  had  replaced  the  ivory-headed 
pencil  in  his  note-book  with  the  buyers'  names  entered.  The  fish 
had  fetched  an  average  price  of  twenty-five  pounds  per  last. 

By  this  time  the  salesman's  clerk  had  brought  Mrs.  Benson, 
the  master's  wife,  to  the  wharf  in  a  cab.  She  was  sobbing  hysteric- 
ally on  the  granite  edging  of  the  wharf,  and  kept  crying  that  she 
had  come  for  4  her  man.'  A  swathed  form  was  carried  up  from 
the  cabin  and  laid  upon  the  after-deck.  No  one  knew  how  the 
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master's  widow  clambered  down  to  the  deck,  but  she  was  there 
bending  over  the  corpse,  repeating  dully,  '  Say  something  to  me, 
Joe.  Speak  to  me,  Joe  !  '  Gently  Mr,  Cufande  took  her  arm  and 
helped  her  up  to  the  quay  again.  Then  the  master's  body  was 
removed  to  one  of  the  offices  on  the  wharf  till  suitable  means  could 
be  found  to  convey  it  home.  The  fishermen  and  buyers  were 
winking  away  tears  from  brine-reddened  eyes.  But  immediately 
the  master's  body  had  been  carried  ashore,  the  crew  were  at  work 
unloading  the  catch  and  4  telling '  it.  The  great  swills  of  five 
hundred  herrings  were  lifted  up  on  to  the  wharf  by  short  ropes 
with  hooks' at  the  ends.  The  work  was  carried  on  far  more  silently 
than  usual ;  the  wooden  spades  seemed  to  crunch  more  than 
common  as  the  herrings  were  scooped  on  deck  ;  and  the  few  silver 
fish  which  slid  back  into  the  wings  by  chance  fell  audibly  upon  the 
rest  of  the  catch  below. 

The  mate  was  watching  the  men  listlessly,  when  Mr.  Cufande 
caught  his  eye,  and,  stepping  across  to  him,  said,  *  Tell  me  how  it 
happened,  George.  It'll  do  you  good.  Besides,  I  shall  have  to 
tell  her.9  And  he  motioned  with  his  hand  towards  the  office  on  the 
wharf  where  the  widow  was  watching  her  dead. 

II. 

George  Spratley  and  the  salesman  climbed  down  into  the  dark, 
stuffy  cabin.  The  fisherman  avoided  the  starboard  bench,  and 
motioned  the  other  to  sit  beside  him.  Then  he  bent  his  head  over 
his  knees  and  cried. 

4  There  ain't  no  thin'  to  cry  for,'  he  said  presently.  '  I  don't 
know  why  I'm  a-doin'  of  it,  'cause  a  man  couldn't  hev  gone  out 
better'n  poor  old  Joe.  But  I'm  kind  of  upset.' 

The  salesman  said  nothing,  but  nodded  his  sympathy  with  a 
hoarse  cough  in  his  throat. 

'  Do  you  believe  in  spirits  ? '  the  mate  went  on.     c  'Cause 

But  I'll  tell  'ee  just  how  it  happened.'  He  paused  as  if  to  collect 
his  thoughts,  and  then  resumed.  '  You  know,  because  you  hev 
alms  sold  our  catches,  Mr.  Cufande — you  know  that  the  Three 
Sisters  hev  been  doin'  very  badly  t'year.'  The  salesman  nodded. 
'  Yis,  the  luck  hev  been  agin  us  this  season.  Ole  Joe  never  was 
what  you'd  call  fortnit,  and  up  to  this  trip  he'd  only  paid  his  way. 
You  see,  the  boat  was  his,  and  he  was  gettin'  on  in  years.  Well,  all 
this  season  he  hev  been  feelin'  that  somehow  or  other  he'd  go  out, 
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and  his  health  was  bad.  We  went  out  over  the  bar  last  Thursday ; 
that's  five  days  yesterday  we'd  been  out,  and  we  couldn't  fall  in 
with  the  fish  nohow.  You  know  ole  Joe  was  one  of  the  best  that 
ever  took  to  the  driftin'.'  The  mate  paused  again  and  furtively 
wiped  his  eyes.  His  hearer  made  no  comment. 

*  Yis,  ole  Joe  had  got  what  you  could  call  religion.     He  warn't 
no  rantin'  Methody,  but  he  believed.    What  was  worryin'  of  him 
was  that,  if  he  went  off,  the  ole  lady  would  be  left  without  anything 
'cept  what  the  boat  would  fetch,  and  that  ain't  a  sight.     Well,  last 
night  I  was  on  deck  a-keepin'  the  sailin'-watch.     It  was  a  quiet 
night,  the  moon  was  just  h'isted  over  the  water,  and  it  was  pritty 
nigh  as  clear  as  day.     Ole  Joe  hadn't  been  feelin'  hisself,  so  I  was 
surprised  to  see  him  on  deck.' 

'  Couldn't  sleep,  perhaps,'  suggested  Mr.  Cufande. 

'  No,  it  warn't  that.  He  did  look  ghastly  too  when  he  got  the 
moon  fair  on  his  face.  He  didn't  look  onquiet,  only  quair  and 
funny.'  The  mate  gesticulated  helplessly  with  his  hands  to  indicate 
his  want  of  power  to  describe  the  skipper's  appearance.  '  I  axed 
him  what  he  come  up  for,  and  he  said,  "  I've  had  a  dream,  George, 
and  it's  been  told  me  that  I'm  goin'  out  this  trip." 

'  Did  he  say  that,  George  ?  '  said  the  salesman,  looking  round 
uneasily. 

4  'Strue's  I'm  here,  he  said  that,  Mr.  Cufande.  Well,  I  said, 
"  Look  here,  Joe,  you're  outer  sorts,  but  you'll  hold  togithera  mort 
of  years  yet."  He  said,  "  No,  George  ;  I'm  goin'  out  this  trip," 
and  he  said  it  slow  and  solemn  like,  ezackly  like  a  man  what  had 
got  a  message.  Then  he  said,  "  I'm  goin'  to  say  a  prayer,  George." 

*  The  chaps  in  the  sailin'-watch  had  got  round,  and  Bob  Aldred, 
one  of  the  capstan-hands,  giggled.     The  skipper  jest  looked  at 
Bob  in  his  quiet  way,  and  Bob  didn't  giggle  no  more.     He  said 
to-day  that  he  felt  as  if  he  was  lookin'  at  a  dead  man. 

'  But  ole  Joe,  he  left  me  at  the  wheel  where  I  was  steerin',  and 
he  took  off  his  sou'-wester  at  the  scuddin'-pole — you  know,  where 
the  pole  goes  over  the  hold.' 

Mr.  Cufande  nodded  curtly. 

'  Well,  every  one  qf  the  sailin'-watch  took  off  his  hat,  and  the 
skipper  he  prayed  at  the  scuddin'-pole.  What  he  said  in  his  prayer 
I  don't  know,  and  what  he  saw  after  I  don't  know,  'ceptin'  what 
he  told  me.  But  when  the  skipper  got  up  from  his  knees,  he  was 
a  young  man  again.  His  eyes  were  shinin',  he  was  as  straight  as 
any  young  chap,  and ' — the  mate  raised  a  forefinger  to  emphasise 
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his  next  words,  which  he  whispered — '  Joe  Benson  warn't  alone  at 
the  mitch-board  ! ' 

'  What  do  you  mean,  George  ? '  asked  Mr.  Cufande,  shifting 
uneasily  at  the  unstudied  impressiveness  of  the  other. 

'  I  mean  that  there  was  some  thin'  or  someone  with  the  skipper. 
We  couldn't  none  of  us  see  anything,  but  ole  Joe  was  a-talkin'  to 
it.  His  lips  kept  movin',  though  we  couldn't  catch  a  sound.  The 
chaps  thought  he  was  mad,  but  they  didn't  say  nothing.  They  had 
called  up  the  others,  and  all  the  crew  was  on  deck. 

'  Well,  ole  Joe  went  on  talkin'  to  whatever  was  at  his  side,  and 
then  he  come  up  to  me  at  the  helm.  "  I'll  take  the  wheel,  George," 
he  said,  quite  quiet  like.  "  We've  got  a  pilot." 

1  A  what  ? '  asked  Mr.  Cufande. 

The  mate  repeated  himself.  '  "  We've  got  a  pilot,"  he  said. 
"  Tell  Bob  to  get  steam  up  in  the  donkey."  Well,  to  humour  him, 
as  we  thought  'twas  best,  we  got  up  steam  in  the  donkey-engine ; 
and  then  the  skipper  he  steered  her  out  to  the  east'ard.  There 
was  a  light  wind,  and  he  told  us  to  open  the  net-room  and  get  ready 
for  a  shot.  "  What,  now  ?  "  I  said.  "  Yis,  George,"  said  he  ; 
''  I'm  actin'  under  orders." 

'  Well,  there  warn't  a  sign  of  a  fish  near  us,  not  a  porpoise,  or 
a  gull,  or  a  solan  goose,  or  no  thin' ;  but  ole  Joe  he  had  to  be  obeyed, 
and  we  got  ready  for  a  shot.  The  skipper  kept  on  talkin'  to  him- 
self like,  but  he  warn't,  and  he  kept  her  head  p'intin'  east'ard. 

'  Then,  in  'cordance  with  orders,  we  lowered  the  foremast  back- 
ward and  h'isted  the  driftm'-lights.  Arter  that  we  got  the  nets 
over,  and  looked  to  hev  a  quiet  four  or  five  hours.  But  ole  Joe 
didn't  mean  to  hev  no  drift-watch  set.  He  wanted  us  all,  he  said, 
and  we  hadn't  got  to  turn  in.  Some  of  the  chaps  said  they'd  had 
enough  of  this  fulery,  but  when  the  skipper  looked  'em  over  in  his 
quiet,  sad  way,  they  ha'n't  another  word  to  say. 

'  The  nets  hadn't  been  out  more'n  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  ondle 
just  time  for  the  cork-line  to  drift  out  straight,  when  Joe  stepped 
away  from  the  wheel,  and  gave  the  word  to  haul  the  nets.  I  went 
to  the  wheel,  but  the  wind  held  light,  so  I  just  put  a  turn  round 
it,  and  went  to  help.  She  was  driftin'  on  the  end  of  the  warp,  of 
course.  Bob  Aldred  got  the  donkey  goin',  and  then  we  begun  to 
haul  the  nets.  When  the  look- on  net  came  aboard  I  could  see 
we'd  got  a  catch.  It  was  fair  solid  with  fish.  I  ain't  never  seen 
the  look- on  net  like  it  afore.  Ole  Joe  he  called  out,  "  I  told  you 
we'd  got  a  pilot  aboard  !  "  and  then  we  got  to  work. 
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'  We  hauled  them  nets — ninety- one  the  Three  Sisters  carry — 
in  a  couple  of  hours,  and  they  was  almost  rendin'  with  the  fish  in 
them.' 

4  A  couple  of  hours,  George  ? '  commented  Mr.  Cufande  in 
surprise.  This  was  a  feat  in  net-hauling. 

'  Yes,  a  couple  of  hours,  sir.  You  never  see  anything  like  it. 
The  sea  fairly  seemed  to  bring  them  nets  in,  full  of  fish  though  they 
was.  There  warn't  no  baggin'  of  the  nets,  they  kept  as  straight 
as  ever  you  see,  and  the  sea  fairly  seemed  to  bring  'em  in.  Ole 
Joe  looked  on  as  they  came  over  the  gun'le,  and  he  saw  they  was 
prime  fish.  We  got  'em  in,  as  I  say,  in  about  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  then  I  reckoned  there  was  about  fifteen  lasts  of  herrings  .  .  . 
We  was  just  gettin'  the  last  net  and  buoy  over  the  side,  when  some- 
one said,  "  Look  at  Joe  !  "  And  ole  Joe  was  flat  on  his  back  on  a 
pile  of  lint,  snoring  like  a  pig,  and  chokin'  every  now  and  then,  with 
his  eyes  a-starin',  and  him  as  stiff  as  a  poker. 

'  We  got  him  down  below,  and  then  Harry  Sillick  he  came  to 
me,  and  he  said,  "  George,  that's  how  my  ole  mother  used  to  be 
took  with  a  stroke.  It's  appleplexy,  that's  what  it  is."  And  he 
told  us  what  to  do  for  it.  We  put  cold  cloths  on  the  skipper's 
head,  set  him  up,  and  warmed  his  feet  and  hands.  All  the  time 
he  kept  a-snorin'  and  starin'  his  eyes  out  of  his  head.  But  suddenly 
he  stopped  the  noise,  and  he  looked  quiet  at  me.  "  I  want  to  talk 
to  you,  George,"  he  said,  arter  he'd  rambled  on  a  bit.  I  turned 
out  the  men,  and  they  shaped  the  Three  Sisters  for  home.' 

The  mate  nodded  at  the  empty  bench  opposite  where  they  sat, 
and  went  on  :  'He  sat  just  there,  with  his  head  agin  the  bulkhead, 
just  as  we  had  set  him.  And  he  turned  his  head  to  me,  and  he 
said,  "  George,  I  ain't  got  no  feelin'  in  my  left  side.  I  can't  move 
anything.  I'm  paralysed."  And  so  he  was.  This  was  how  the 
stroke  left  him.  Then  the  skipper  said,  "  I'm  a-goin'  out  this  tide, 
George  ;  but  you'll  see  the  ole  lady  will  be  provided  for."  He 
made  me  promise  to  get  the  chaps  to  hand  over  their  shares  to  his 
ole  missus.  He  know'd  they  would,  if  he  was  to  die,  and  he  felt 
easier  arter  he'd  asked  me.  They  hev  promised  now  ;  they're  a 
good-hearted  lot,  and  they  liked  ole  Joe.  I  laid  him  down,  but  he 
didn't  fare  to  feel  sleepy,  and  he  couldn't  move  his  left  side.  He 
was  helpless  as  a  baby. 

'  "  What  was  it  you  see,  Joe  ?  "  I  axed  him  presently.  He 
didn't  answer  me,  but  he  said,  "  Pass  me  my  prayer-book,  George  " — 
he  was  a  rare  good  sort  was  Joe.  Then  he  said,  "  I  can't  open  it, 
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George.  Take  it  to  the  light,  and  look  in  the  beginnin'.  But  wait 
a  minute,"  he  told  me.  Then  he  said  on,  "  Somehow  I  know'd  I 
was  a-goin'  when  I  woke  up  to-night.  I  was  told  in  a  dream ; 
and  when  I  came  on  deck  to  pray,  I  prayed  for  a  good  catch  at  the 
scuddin'-pole — I  prayed  for  a  good  catch  for  the  ole  woman.  .  .  . 
When  I  got  up  off  my  knees  there  was  someone  else  there,  a  tall  man 
in  a  dark  gown,  and  I  spoke  to  him.  He  had  a  hearty  seafarin' 
way  with  him,  and  I  see  his  hands  were  rough,  like  a  fisherman's. 
.  .  .  Well,  he  told  me  to  take  the  helm,  and  he  chose  the  spot  for 
makin'  the  shot,  and  you  see  the  catch  we  got." 

'  I  didn't  like  to  ax  the  skipper  who  it  was  he  see,  I  was  half 
frightened ;  but  he  said,  "  Look  in  the  beginnin'  of  the  book  for 
November  the  thirtieth,"  and  I  did,  and  I  read  out  loud  "  St. 
Andrew's  Day "  ;  and  he  said,  "  Yes,  George,  that  was  who  I 


saw." 


'  Yesterday  was  the  twenty-ninth,  St.  Andrew's  Eve,'  mused 
Mr.  Cufande.  c  What  happened  next  ? ' 

'  I  was  trying  to  piece  it  together  in  my  mind,  when  I  looked 
at  the  skipper.  He  was  tryin'  to  set  up,  and  his  face  were  gettin' 
red  agin.  "  You'll  look  arter  the  ole  woman,"  he  kind  of  choked 
out.  "  It's  gettin'  on  for  the  bottom  of  the  ebb,  and  I'm  goin' 
out  this  tide."  Then  he  turned  purple,  and  begun  snorin'  agin, 
and  in  half  an  hour  the  noise  stopped.  We'd  done  what  we  could, 
but  he  was  dead.' 

When  the  mate's  story  was  ended,  the  salesman  made  his  way 
thoughtfully  towards  the  widow's  home,  with  a  confused  picture 
of  the  skipper's  death  and  a  vision  of  the  Fisherman  Saint  in  his 
mind's  eye. 

W.  J.  BATCHELDER. 
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WOMEN  AT   THE  POLLS. 
BY   MRS.   LAURENCE   GOMME. 

EVERYONE  admits  that  women  have  a  great  work  to  do  in  local 
administration.  They  have  been  kept  out  of  it,  and  have  kept 
themselves  out  of  it,  too  long.  They  will  be  welcomed  by  con- 
stituencies and  by  local  authorities  not  on  account  of  their  woman- 
hood, but  on  account  of  their  efforts  to  take  their  proper  place  in 
the  affairs  of  the  people.  More  and  more  every  year  those  affairs 
need  care  and  attention.  More  and  more  they  are  becoming  of 
essential,  and  not  secondary  or  subordinate,  importance  to  the 
well-being  of  the  nation.  Imperial  Parliament  can  now  hardly 
propose  fresh  taxation  for  imperial  purposes  without  having  to 
consider  first  of  all  the  bedrock  of  local  taxation  upon  which 
imperial  taxation  is  superimposed,  and  imperial  legislation  more 
and  more  looks  to  local  authorities  to  carry  out  in  detail  the  public 
duties  which  it  creates.  In  both  of  these  departments  the  aid  of  the 
woman  administrator  is  much  needed.  It  is  necessary  she  should 
bring  to  the  public  good  some  of  those  economic  practices  which 
she  learns  in  her  own  household,  for  men  are  not  economical  in 
small  things.  It  is  necessary,  too,  that  she  should  attend  to  the 
many  branches  of  local  administration  in  which  children,  girls,  and 
women  are  most  nearly  concerned. 

The  elections  will  be  upon  us  very  soon.  In  November  there 
were  the  borough  council  elections.  In  March  there  will  be  the 
County  Council  elections.  And  there  is  also  the  election  of  guar- 
dians of  the  poor — more  important  this  year  because  of  the  con- 
templated reforms  in  Poor  Law,  upon  which  women  should  have 
to  say  so  much. 

The  work  of  the  borough  councils  is  in  many  departments 
suitable  to  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  women,  and  yet  unfortu- 
nately very  few  women  candidates  have  come  forward  for  election, 
and  only  seven  were  actually  elected.  This  is  disastrous.  Women 
became  eligible  for  election  to  these  councils  by  the  Qualification  of 
Women  (County  and  Borough  Councils)  Act  of  1907,  and  this  is 
the  first  general  election  therefore  where  they  have  had  the  chance 
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of  becoming  members.  In  London  the  whole  of  the  elected  members 
of  the  twenty-eight  boroughs  have  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
electors  triennially.  There  were,  therefore,  many  opportunities 
for  women  candidates.  Each  borough  requires  from  sixty  to  thirty 
members,  all  the  larger  boroughs  requiring  the  full  number  of 
sixty,  and  three  only  requiring  thirty  members.  Altogether  there 
were  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  elective  members  and  two 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  aldermen. 

The  few  women  candidates  who  have  successfully  fought  for 
seats  on  these  councils  will,  by  the  mere  introduction  of  fresh  ideas, 
ideas  derived  from  the  domestic  side  of  women's  life,  be  of  inestim- 
able service.  But  on  all  the  borough  councils  there  is  woman's 
work  to  do,  and  women  should  have  set  about  doing  it. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  the  problems  of  local  administration 
in  London  are  more  intense  in  every  direction  than  anywhere 
else.  Action  in  one  borough  may  deeply  affect  action  in  another — 
may  perhaps  nullify  action  in  another — and  inaction  may  produce 
results,  evil  or  good,  to  the  whole  of  London.  And  the  concentra- 
tion of  life  in  the  borough  centres  is  so  great  because  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  even  occasional  expansion  into  country  regions  beyond. 
London  is  bounded  not  by  the  country  fields  and  scenery,  but  by 
other  settled  populations,  and  the  problem  of  dealing  with  the 
inner  population,  panting  to  get  somewhere  beyond,  is  neither  a 
small  one  nor  one  of  unalloyed  pleasure  to  those  who  attempt  to 
deal  with  it.  It  is  a  problem,  however,  which  has  to  be  grappled, 
and  that  quickly,  if  our  national  life  is  to  be  maintained.  National 
life,  indeed,  is  going  to  be  more  and  more  a  matter  of  town  life.  If 
it  is  easy  for  the  townsman  to  travel  by  the  increased  and  increasing 
facilities  for  locomotion  into  the  towns,  it  is  equally  easy  for  the 
people  living  in  the  country  to  journey  into  the  towns  at  least  for 
their  excitement  and  pleasure.  It  is  thus  not  only  the  resident 
population  that  towns  have  now,  or  will  in  the  future  have,  to 
consider.  There  is  the  fluctuating  population  as  well — the  people 
who  may  bring  disease,  who  at  all  events  need  provision  for  enjoy- 
ment if  they  are  not  to  be  driven  directly  into  the  public-house  and 
the  gin  palace.  It  is  certain  that  this  phase  of  the  new  life  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with,  and  in  the  near  future  it  will  become  a 
problem  of  some  moment.  All  the  signs  indicate  that  the  old  ways 
are  changing,  and  that  we,  like  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  will 
have  to  turn  our  attention  to  problems  which  will  deal  with  the 
methods  and  ways  of  bringing  up  a  healthy  people  in  towns  instead 
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of  in  the  country.  Schools  are  going  into  the  country,  but  parents 
and  workers  are  coming  into  the  towns. 

All  this  has  to  be  considered  at  the  very  threshold  of  local 
administrative  duties.  Beyond  that  threshold  we  come  to  the 
details,  and  these  details  must  appeal  to  women  administrators 
who  should  present  themselves  for  election,  and  to  the  voters,  men 
and  women  alike,  who  want  local  affairs  to  be  attended  to  by  the 
most  capable  of  those  who  have  the  time  and  opportunity  for  thus 
serving  the  State. 

Unquestionably  the  most  important  of  these  administrative 
duties  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  homes  of  the  poorer  classes. 
There  is  no  power  to  introduce  some  semblance  of  beauty  into 
the  homes  of  the  poor;  but  there  is  power,  and  ample  power  if 
properly  used,  to  introduce  ordinary  health  conditions.  Local 
authorities  in  London  have  not  used  their  powers  sufficiently.  It  is 
a  crime  against  humanity  to  allow  some  of  the  conditions  in  which 
the  very  poor  are  frequently  housed.  Of  course  there  are  diffi- 
culties. The  poor  are  not  careful  of  property  which  is  not  theirs, 
and  landlords  have  no  power  of  recovering  the  cost  of  even  wilful 
damage  from  people  who  have  not  the  wherewithal  to  live 
decently.  Other  difficulties  exist.  But  notwithstanding  these  a 
great  deal  can  be  done  and  should  be  done,  in  the  first  place  to 
create  the  health  conditions,  and  then  to  set  about  creating  respect 
for  them.  Women  in  this  sphere  can  do  so  much.  It  was  a  woman, 
the  first  Lady  of  the  Land,  who  instinctively  felt  that  more  cup- 
boards were  required  in  the  otherwise  well-appointed  rooms  of 
the  County  Council  dwellings ;  and  women  administrators,  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  statutory  powers  of  the  borough 
councils  through  their  sanitary  inspectors  and  medical  officers  of 
health,  will  be  able  to  suggest  a  gradual  method  of  improving  the 
homes  of  the  poor  which  would  not  occur  to  men.  They  would, 
too,  place  the  needs  before  their  fellow-members  on  the  councils 
in  a  convincing  fashion  born  of  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts.  The 
appointment  of  a  proper  number  of  women  inspectors  whose 
training  and  qualifications  fit  them  not  only  to  inspect  and  report, 
but  to  suggest  and  see  carried  into  effect  ordinary  and  simple 
reforms  of  house  sanitation,  is  the  necessary  machinery  by  which 
improvement  is  to  be  obtained,  and  in  this  respect  the  aid  of 
women  administrators  is  absolutely  essential.  They  are  needed 
pot  only  in  the  selection  of  suitable  candidates  but  in  the  effective 
control  of  their  work  after  appointment.  Women  inspectors 
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reporting  to  and  receiving  instructions  from  committees  consisting 
partly,  if  not  largely,  of  women  members  will  go  about  their  work 
more  thoroughly  than  they  would  do  otherwise,  and  efficiency 
would  thus  commence  from  the  very  starting-point. 

Food  inspection  is  another  important  function  in  which  women 
administrators  would  be  most  helpful.  Analysis  of  specially  col- 
lected articles  is  not  enough  to  preserve  the  soundness  of  food 
offered  for  the  consumption  of  the  poor.  Costermongers  and 
small  shopkeepers  in  the  poorest  neighbourhoods  need  control 
in  this  respect,  and  control  at  this  stage  leads  to  control  at  the 
centres  from  which  the  food  supplies  are  drawn.  Women  ad- 
ministrators will  understand  this  question,  and  could  set  about 
reforming  many  of  the  old-fashioned  and  to  a  large  extent  useless 
methods  now  in  vogue. 

The  treatment  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  of  the  dirty 
and  verminous  adults  and  children,  the  necessary  destruction 
of  clothing  and  bedding,  and  the  whitewashing  and  cleansing 
of  rooms  are  adjuncts  to  the  health  powers  of  local  authorities 
where  women  administrators  could  advise  and  help  to  regulate  in 
the  interest  alike  of  the  people  concerned  and  the  ratepayers. 

The  duties  concerned  with  public  health,  of  which  some  of  the 
more  unpleasant  details  have  been  noted,  must  be  administered 
effectively  if  London  and  the  great  towns  are  to  assume  their  place 
in  Western  civilisation.  The  unpleasant  details  must  be  got  rid  of 
by  capable  administration,  and  it  is  because  of  the  greater  knowledge 
of  women  in  such  matters  that  it  is  claimed  they  can  be  of  such 
value  in  local  administration.  There  are  some  matters  of  great 
delicacy  to  deal  with — matters  which  require  penetration  into  the 
homes  of  the  poor.  Nothing  is  more  resented,  more  properly  re- 
sented, by  English  people  than  undue  or  careless  intrusion  into 
home  life,  and  undoubtedly  women  administrators  will  not  onlyj 
understand  this  but  will  be  able  to  suggest  the  proper  remedy  toj 
overcome  it  where  the  need  is  great. 

Now  in  county  administration  the  need  for  women  adminis-1 
trators  is  greater  than  in  more  purely  local  centres.  The  outloolJ 
is  wider,  the  issues  are  larger,  the  control  is  more  general  and  needJ 
more  comprehensive  handling.  There  are  not  only  the  central  healtM 
matters  following  upon  the  local  administration  of  health,  bu» 
there  are  the  specialised  departments  of  lunacy  and  inebriated 
where  women  are  very  largely  concerned.  There  are  over  eighteen 
thousand  lunatics  in  the  London  county  asylums.  The  care  and 
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administration  of  these  huge  institutions,  the  food  supplies, 
clothing,  medical  requirements,  and  general  attention  demand  the 
best  consideration  from  women  administrators,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  inebriates'  home,  where  the  patients  are  employed  in  making 
their  own  clothing  and  outfits  in  anticipation  of  the  time  when  they 
may  be  licensed  out  for  employment,  as  well  as  in  housework,  in  the 
laundry,  and  in  the  farm  and  garden.  The  licensing  and  inspection 
of  common  lodging-houses  and  the  housing  of  the  working  classes 
provided  for  by  the  County  Council  involve  a  considerable  number 
of  details  upon  which  women  are  not  only  the  best  authority  but 
perhaps  the  only  authority.  These  are  the  places  where  the  wives 
and  children  live  throughout  the  day.  The  number  of  persons 
housed  by  the  council  exceeds  twenty-nine  thousand,  and  ad- 
ministration by  women  would  add  greatly  to  the  economy  and 
effectiveness  of  control  and  management.  The  important  duties 
involved  in  the  inspection  of  shops  under  the  Shop  Hours  Acts, 
the  licensing  and  control  of  baby  farming,  the  various  duties  under 
the  Children  Act,  the  employment  of  children  and  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  children,  the  general  supervision  and  control  of  mid- 
wives,  are  among  the  more  obvious  of  the  county  services  where  the 
assistance  of  women  administrators  is  pre-eminently  necessary. 

But  the  greatest  need  of  all  is,  of  course,  in  the  great  service  of 
education.  Throughout  all  the  tender  years  the  education  of 
children  demands  the  woman's  advice  and  knowledge ;  in  the 
growing  years  there  is,  of  course,  the  education  of  girls  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  which  equally  demands  such 
advice  and  knowledge.  This  demand  extends  into  several  depart- 
ments, of  which  the  feeding  of  underfed  children  is  one  of  the 
most  important.  The  choice  and  appointment  of  women  teachers, 
the  control  and  treatment  of  schoolmistresses,  the  management 
of  training  colleges  and  institutions,  are  among  the  most  distinctive 
of  these  departments.  No  one  doubts  the  good  work  performed 
by  the  women  members  of  the  late  School  Board  and  the  women 
members  of  the  Council's  Education  Committee.  What  is  needed 
to  give  greater  force  to  women  in  the  county  administration  of 
education  is  that  they  should  be  elected  members  of  the  council,  sent 
there  by  the  ratepayers  to  carry  out  an  educational  policy,  coming 
to  their  work  with  all  the  force  of  an  electorate  at  their  back. 

Another  great  service  is  that  of  the  administration  of  parks  and 
open  spaces.  No  public  body  could  have  done  more  for  this  service 
than  the  London  County  Council,  and  fortunately  it  has  by  common 
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consent  been  kept  out  of  party  politics.  Everyone,  irrespective  of 
party,  who  is  interested  in  this  service  has  turned  his  attention 
whole-heartedly  to  do  the  best  that  is  possible.  Parks  have  now, 
however,  to  the  credit  of  the  council  be  it  said,  been  extended  from 
being  used  as  mere  walking- places  to  becoming  the  playgrounds 
of  the  people  and  their  children.  Not  only  are  games  provided 
for,  like  cricket  and  football,  perhaps  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
male  member,  but  also  tennis,  hockey,  and  other  games  in  which 
girls  share  enjoyment  with  those  of  the  opposite  sex.  And  latterly 
there  has  been  a  most  happy  development  in  the  desire  to  introduce 
into  town-parks  some  of  the  old  country  games  which  have  delighted 
generations  of  children  for  hundreds  of  years.  Organisation  for 
these  is  sadly  needed,  even  if  advocacy  for  them  is  not  still  required. 
Anyone  who  has  read  of  Tudor  London  knows  the  delightful  picture 
of  whole  gatherings  of  Londoners  pouring  into  the  surrounding 
green  fields  at  Islington,  Marylebone,  Chelsea,  Southwark,  and 
Stepney  to  play  the  games  of  the  people.  It  is  not  too  much  of 
an  ideal  to  hope  that  we  may  yet  once  again  see  the  people  going  to 
the  provided  playgrounds  for  similar  purposes  and  perhaps  for  the 
same  games.  There  is  something  further  than  mere  play,  however, 
to  which  parks  and  open  spaces  may  be  put.  There  is  the  educa- 
tional side.  Botany  can  be  taught  there,  and  specimens  not  only  of 
the  ordered  but  of  the  wild  garden  can  be  laid  out  to  give  the 
town-bred  child  some  idea  of  what  the  earth  can  produce.  These 
matters  have  come  slowly  to  male  administrators.  They  would  have 
come  more  quickly  to  women  administrators,  and  having  come  they 
need  to  be  properly  and  economically  developed  if  they  are  to 
do  the  good  they  are  capable  of  doing  to  the  present  generation. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  question  of  music  in  the  parks.  Thanks  again 
to  the  County  Council  this  has  steadily  increased  in  quality  as  well 
as  quantity,  but  no  one  will  deny  that  women  in  this  sphere  would 
be  particularly  useful  in  advising  as  to  the  kind  of  music  and 
organising  the  centres  where  the  different  kinds  should  be  played. 
Altogether  London's  life  in  the  parks  and  open  spaces  is  an  impor- 
tant and  interesting  problem,  needing  much  care  and  knowledge  to 
make  it  really  successful  and  appreciated  not  only  by  the  poor  who 
may  gain  by  it,  but  by  the  ratepayer  who  pays  for  it.  Katepayers 
will  not  grudge  money  to  make  their  surroundings  more  beauti- 
ful and  more  healthy,  and  to  give  the  only  pleasure  perhaps  to 
thousands  of  their  poorer  townsmen. 

In  only  too  short  a  fashion  has  it  been  indicated  that  women 
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members  are  required  in  county  and  borough  councils.  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  work  to  do  is  limited  by  the  services  enumerated, 
or  that  the  mention  of  these  services  can  exhaust  the  interest 
which  the  governance  of  a  great  city  or  great  area  where  a  definite 
community  of  common  interests  and  purpose  is  settled.  The 
complexity  and  inter-relation  of  almost  all  the  branches  of  work 
are  everlasting  sources  of  fascination  and  hope  to  the  administrator. 
To  touch  one  branch  is  to  touch  all.  To  feel  the  pulse  of  London 
through  its  educable  children,  through  its  health  requirements, 
through  its  control  of  amusements,  is  to  stir  a  great  force  not 
easily  and  not  willingly  laid  aside. 

There  are  one  or  two  extra-council  authorities  upon  which 
women  members  of  the  council  could  most  usefully  serve — more 
usefully  serve  as  members  of  the  council  than  as  merely  nominated 
members  by  the  council.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  Local  Pension 
Committee  with  its  sub-committees.  Many  of  the  old  pensioners 
are  women,  and  the  sympathy,  experience,  and  acumen  of  women 
in  settling  the  rights  of  each  applicant  have  been  of  great  value. 
Next  come  the  governing  committees  of  the  various  extra-council 
educational  institutions,  and  then  also  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
various  charitable  institutions  upon  which  the  council  has,  under 
the  revised  schemes  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  the  right  to 
nominate  one  or  more  members.  These  last  are  a  very  important 
part  of  the  means  by  which  the  poor  of  London  past  the  age  of 
work  are  enabled  to  live  without  coming  within  the  meshes  of  the 
Poor  Law,  and  the  possibilities  of  seeing  to  the  economy  and  efficiency 
of  these  institutions  are  innumerable.  And  it  would  be  so  much 
better  accomplished  by  women.  Not  only  would  they  give  more 
time,  but  they  would  get  to  the  heart  of  things  more  thoroughly 
and  more  quickly. 

Whether  it  is  needful  to  add  to  all  these  matters,  and  the  rami- 
fications which  each  of  them  allows,  the  outlook  for  fresh  legislation 
which  looms  so  nearly  in  the  future  is  perhaps  doubtful,  but  women 
should  remember  that  the  ambulance  service  has  to  be  organised 
and  set  in  motion,  the  inspection  and  purifying  of  the  milk  supply 
has  to  be  arranged  for,  and  the  enormous  subject  of  the  reform  of 
the  Poor  Law  has  to  be  provided  for.  Parliament  is  not  slow  to 
call  upon  the  local  authorities  to  perform  duties  for  the  State,  and 
these  examples  will  serve  as  an  indication  that  more  and  more  will 
these  duties  fall  within  the  sphere  of  women's  influence  and  power. 
To  qualify  to  undertake  new  duties  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
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somewhat  of  those  already  in  existence,  and  experience  in  adminis- 
tration cannot  be  gained  at  once.  There  is  much  to  learn  not  only 
in  detail  but  in  principle,  and  principle  very  often  depends  upon 
a  right  understanding  of  some  important  detail. 

In  contemplating  the  work  that  has  to  be  accomplished  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bulk  of  it  is  done  in  committee.  It  is 
thus  sectionalised,  and  women  members  may  choose  the  work  to 
which  they  will  devote  special  attention,  and  leave  general  attention 
for  the  reports  that  come  before  the  councils  and  for  the  principles 
which  it  must  always  be  left  for  the  councils  to  decide.  In  this  way 
the  women  members  will  find  there  is  much  to  do  which  does  not  come 
under  one  particular  head  of  service.  Take,  for  instance,  legislation. 
The  local  authorities,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  are  constantly  being 
called  upon  to  undertake  new  duties,  but  they  also  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  criticising  the  provisions  for  these  new  duties  and  of  thus 
taking  their  share  in  the  shaping  of  new  legislation.  Women 
councillors  have  a  great  work  in  this  direction  in  matters  where  their 
practical  experience  and  their  feeling  for  the  neglect  of  the  woman's 
view  will  be  of  immense  value.  Then,  further,  in  committee  they  will 
get  to  know  how  the  work  of  the  local  authorities  is  not  altogether 
departmental  and  should  not  become  departmentalised.  Every 
branch  has  its  ramifications,  and  every  branch  penetrates  not  only 
to  other  branches  but  into  positions  which  are  not  yet  reached  by 
the  statutory  powers  of  the  authorities.  All  this  betokens  an 
interest  the  importance  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate,  and 
women  will  find,  as  men  have  found,  themselves  absorbed  in  the 
general  work  and  outlook  of  local  government,  starting  from  their 
own  particular  branch  and  proceeding  from  that  to  the  important 
issues  which  flow  from  effective  and  useful  administration  of  the 
country's  affairs.  In  London  the  problems  are  greater  than  else- 
where because  the  constituent  elements  are  greater.  The  affairs 
of  nearly  five  millions  of  people  are  no  small  thing  to  manage,  and  to 
manage  without  doing  harm  to  the  community  even  if  the  results 
may  sometimes  be  measured  by  their  minuteness.  It  is  necessary 
to  put  this  view  forward  because  it  will  add  to  and  explain  to  some 
extent  the  reasons  which  make  it  so  essential  that  women  adminis- 
trators should  now  take  their  place  in  the  task  that  is  before  the 
country. 

A  few  simple  notes  as  to  dates  and  other  requirements  of  candi- 
dature will  be  helpful. 

The  exact  date  of  the  County  Council  election  is  not  fixed  bj 
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statute,  but  the  next  election  must  be  on  such  day  between 
March  1  and  March  8,  1910,  as  the  council  may  fix.  Tuesday  is 
March  1,  and  the  possible  dates  are  until  Tuesday,  March  8. 
The  London  County  Council  in  previous  years  has  usually  fixed 
Saturday  as  the  election  day.  If  this  plan  is  followed  the  election 
will  be  on  Saturday,  March  5.  Nominations  must  be  made  before 
5  o'clock  P.M.  seven  days  at  least  before  the  day  of  election,  and 
should  Saturday  be  fixed,  the  last  day  for  nominations  would  be 
Friday,  February  25. 

The  qualifications  for  a  London  county  councillor  are  as  follows : 
that  he  or  she  must  be  registered  as  a  London  county  elector  and 
also  own  real  or  personal  property  or  both  to  the  value  of  1000?.,  or 
be  rated  to  the  Poor  in  the  county  on  the  annual  value  of  30Z.  ; 
that  he  is  registered  as  a  parliamentary  voter  in  respect  of  the 
ownership  of  property  in  the  county  ;  that  he  or  she  is  qualified 
to  elect  to  the  office  of  a  London  county  councillor  and  resides  in 
the  county.  This  last  provision  in  effect  dispenses  with  the  property 
or  ratal  qualification,  and  practically  makes  every  qualified  resident 
elector  of  a  county  councillor  qualified  to  become  a  county  coun- 
cillor. The  great  point  is,  therefore,  for  women  to  register  their 
qualifications  as  county  or  parochial  electors,  and  candidates 
should  see  to  it  that  their  qualifications  are  good  and  sound.  It 
is  important  to  note  that,  owing  to  the  franchise  being  wider  in 
London  than  elsewhere,  married  women  are  eligible  to  be  registered 
as  county  electors  and  consequently  for  election  as  county  coun- 
cillors or  county  aldermen. 

The  first  act  of  the  candidate  is  to  get  nominated.  This  nomi- 
nation must  be  in  writing  and  subscribed  by  two  registered  county 
electors  of  the  electoral  division  for  which  the  candidate  proposes  to 
stand,  as  proposer  and  seconder,  and  by  eight  other  county  electors 
of  the  electoral  division  as  assenting  to  the  nomination.  Each 
candidate  must  be  nominated  separately  on  a  separate  nomination 
paper.  The  nomination  paper  must  state  the  surname  and  other 
names  of  the  candidate,  with  his  or  her  abode  and  description. 
Nomination  papers  are  provided  by  the  Returning  Officer,  who  is 
authorised  to  fill  up  the  nomination  paper  if  he  be  requested  to  do 
so  by  the  county  elector  who  demands  the  nomination  paper. 
Too  much  care  cannot  be  given  to  ensure  that  the  nomination 
paper  is  in  proper  form,  as  this  is  vital.  The  nomination  paper, 
when  duly  filled  up  and  signed  as  above  described,  must  be 
delivered  by  the  candidate,  or  by  his  or  her  proposer  or  seconder, 
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at  the  office  of  the  Eeturning  Officer  before  five  o'clock  P.M.  on 
or  before  a  date  which  must  not  be  more  than  seven  days  before 
the  election,  and  the  Returning  Officer  must  forthwith  send 
notice  of  every  nomination  to  each  candidate.  Objections  may 
be  made  to  the  nomination  of  any  candidate,  and  the  Eeturning 
Officer  must  attend  at  his  office  on  the  day  following  the  nomi- 
nation, between  the  hours  of  two  and  four  in  the  afternoon,  to 
decide  on  the  validity  of  every  objection  made  in  writing  to  a 
nomination  paper,  and  his  decision  must  be  given  in  writing. 
The  next  stage  is  the  publication  by  the  Returning  Officer  of  the 
names,  surname  and  other  names,  of  the  candidates,  with  their 
respective  abodes  and  descriptions,  and  the  names  of  the  persons 
subscribing  as  proposer  and  seconder. 

In  London  the  County  Returning  Officer  is  the  Clerk  of  the 
London  County  Council,  or  he  appoints  deputies  for  each  division  or 
group.  The  town  clerks  of  the  respective  metropolitan  boroughs  in 
which  the  county  electoral  divisions  are  situated  are  appointed  as 
deputy  Returning  Officers,  and  therefore  are  de  lacto  Returning 
Officers  for  most  of  the  above  duties,  and  the  town  halls  are  the 
offices  where  the  principal  duties  are  carried  out  and  where 
information  may  be  obtained. 

The  electoral  divisions  of  the  county  of  London  are  not  the 
same  as  the  boroughs.  They  are  neither  conterminous  in  boundaries 
nor,  in  some  cases,  wholly  included  in  the  boroughs.  There  are 
fifty- eight  electoral  divisions,  being  the  same  as  the  parliamentary 
electoral  divisions,  except  in  North  Hackney,  Paddington,  Central 
Finsbury,  Dulwich,  and  Wandsworth,  where  some  boundary 
alterations  have  taken  place.  Fifty-seven  of  these  divisions  elect 
two  members  each,  and  one,  the  City  division,  elects  four  members ; 
and  there  are  thus  118  elected  members.  In  addition  there  are 
nineteen  aldermen  elected  by  the  elected  members,  and  ten  or  nine 
of  these  aldermen  retire  every  three  years. 

Of  course,  the  proceedings  of  an  election  must  depend  upon  the 
individual  wishes  of  each  candidate.  Canvassing  is  allowed,  and 
meetings  for  placing  before  the  electors  the  views  of  the  candidates 
are  held.  It  is  usual  also  for  the  candidate  to  issue  an  address 
stating  his  or  her  views  upon  the  problems  of  the  day.  This,  if 
posted  to  every  elector,  should  answer  all  practical  purposes  ;  but 
it  should  be  carefully  and  succinctly  worded,  and  should  bear  on 
the  face  of  it  the  name  and  address  of  the  printer  and  publisher 
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and  on  the  outside  cover  of  the  postal  wrapper  a  clear  indication 
of  what  the  document  is. 

The  expenses  of  a  candidate  at  an  election  are  limited  by 
statute,  and  care  should  be  taken  by  the  candidate,  as  well  as 
by  his  or  her  agent,  that  the  limit  is  not  exceeded. 

The  remaining  details  of  the  election  are  either  legal  or  personal, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  deal  with  them  at  greater  length  on  the 
present  occasion,  but  any  information  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Women's  Local  Government  Society. 

In  this  paper  the  principal  facts  have  been  taken  from  London, 
but  these  may  be  applied,  with  but  slight  modification,  to  other 
towns  and  counties.  The  number  of  women  qualified  to  vote  at 
county  or  borough  elections  in  England  and  Wales  is  no  less  than 
one  million,  and  the  number  of  women  qualified  to  vote  for  the 
London  Council  is  119,349.  This  last  figure  is  one-sixth  of  the 
total  for  the  whole  of  the  other  counties. 

The  Education  Act,  1902,  and  the  Midwives  Act,  1904,  provide 
that  the  Committee  to  be  appointed  under  these  Acts  must  include 
women,  and  recent  inquiries  by  Royal  Commission  have  resulted 
in  recommendations  for  the  appointment  of  women  members,  the 
Commission  on  the  Feeble-Minded  recommending  one  woman  at 
least  on  the  statutory  committee  for  each  county,  and  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Poor  Law  recommending  that  the  Public  Assistance 
Committees  should  include  a  proportion  of  not  less  than  one-third 
of  women. 
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MOST  people  would  reply  fluently  if  asked  to  name  vegetables  or 
flowers  in  cultivation  which  are  native  to  this  island — a  good  deal 
surprised  at  the  question  probably.  Apples,  cabbages,  roses 
occur  to  the  mind  at  once,  and  reflection  supplies  a  long  list  of 
garden  plants  descended  from  British  species — that  is,  according 
to  popular  science.  The  crab  is  obviously  an  apple,  the  dog-rose 
blossoms  in  every  hedge,  on  the  southern  coast  here  and  there  one 
finds  a  weed  which  botanists  identify  without  hesitation  as  a 
Brassica.  But  very  nearly  everything  useful  or  ornamental  is  a 
foreigner  acclimatised,  all  the  same.  On  this  ground,  some  have 
argued  that  man  could  never  have  been  designed  for  a  vegetarian 
existence,  in  Great  Britain  anyhow.  A  diet  of  crab-apples,  acorns, 
and  wild  pears  would  exterminate  him  the  first  season,  long  before 
the  strawberries  were  ripe.  Away  from  the  seashore,  with  its  wild 
kale  and  wild  turnips — of  which  a  hundred  tubers  would  not 
content  a  savage — there  was  nothing  for  human  subsistence  besides 
these,  with  hazel  nuts,  fungi,  miscellaneous  herbs  and  grass;  no 
cereal,  not  even  wild  oats ;  neither  peas  nor  beans. 

The  argument  looks  formidable,  but  it  may  be  answered  that 
pigs  managed  to  live,  and  their  natural  food  is  good  enough  for 
man.  Acorns  would  be  the  stand-by.  We  do  not  think  of  eating 
them  now — one  trial  in  early  life  suffices.  But  in  some  districts, 
before  the  Revolution,  French  villeins  consumed  them  habitually. 
Soaked  and  roasted  they  are  said  to  be  quite  tolerable  and  indis- 
putably nourishing.  Also  primeval  man  had  beech-mast  for  a 
change  presently,  if  not  at  the  beginning.  But  it  is  not  unprofit- 
able to  consider  how  few  and  ineffectual  were  Nature's  gifts  to 
these  islands  in  the  way  of  useful  plants.  All  Europe,  indeed, 
appears  to  be  stinted  in  comparison  with  Asia,  but  we  cannot  tell 
exactly  how  much  of  the  difference  is  due  to  the  immemorial 
civilisation  of  the  East,  which  dates  back  further  and  further  as 
we  learn  more  about  it. 

The  history  of  acclimatisation  makes  a  fascinating  study.  Three 
generations  of  the  De  Candolle  family,  grandsire,  son,  and  grandson, 
all  eminent  botanists,  devoted  themselves  to  it,  and  many  curious 
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results  their  labours  have  established.  But  the  most  interesting 
are  negative.  The  home  of  wheat,  for  example,  cannot  be  traced. 
Through  such  numberless  ages  it  has  been  tended  by  man,  in  all 
civilised  realms  of  the  Old  World,  that  the  plant  from  which  it 
was  derived  in  the  beginning  cannot  now  be  identified — or  rather, 
I  should  say,  has  not  yet  been.  Botany  and  history  agree  that  it 
should  be  sought  in  the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates,  but  evidence 
is  still  awaited.  One  would  say  that  oats  at  least  are  European, 
even  British  ;  is  not  a  wild  species  common  in  every  hedgerow  ? 
But  hear  Alphonse  de  Candolle  :  '  I  cannot  find,  either  in  books  or 
herbariums,  the  existence  of  really  wild  oats  in  Europe  or  Asia. 
Bentham  has  assured  me  that  there  are  no  such  specimens  in  the 
herbarium  of  Kew.' 

I  have  no  thought,  however,  of  dealing  with  acclimatisation  in  this 
sense.  Such  a  vast  theme  offers  countless  details  interesting, 
even  amusing,  to  the  casual  reader,  and  it  is  my  modest  intention 
to  jot  down  a  few  of  them  as  they  recur  to  memory,  with  no  regard 
to  system.  We  have  been  talking  of  wheat.  The  Spanish  Govern- 
ment would  have  introduced  that  precious  cereal  to  America,  of 
course  with  due  formality,  in  good  time.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  was  forestalled  by  accident.  A  negro  slave  of  Cortez  found 
three  grains  in  his  allowance  of  rice  on  the  very  day  of  landing  in 
Mexico,  as  the  story  goes ;  others  had  the  same  chance  probably, 
but  only  this  slave  thought  of  utilising  it.  When  the  city  of 
Mexico  had  been  taken,  and  the  conquest  was  assured,  he  produced 
his  treasure.  Cortez  rewarded  him  with  freedom ;  the  wheat  was 
sown  with  religious  rites,  and  when  it  came  to  harvest  the  grains 
were  distributed  with  equal  solemnity. 

An  English  vessel,  sailing  from  the  East  Indies  to  London,  was 
driven  by  storms  to  the  North  American  coast.  A  settler  named 
Woodward  showed  kindness  to  the  captain,  who  presented  him 
with  a  little  bag  of  rice.  Woodward  soon  migrated  to  Carolina, 
where  he  planted  his  store.  It  yielded  a  very  fine  crop,  and  the 
neighbours  were  vastly  interested ;  but  when  the  grain  ripened, 
they  could  not  conceive  how  it  should  be  dealt  with.  So,  after 
attempts,  the  harvest  was  left  to  rot.  But  there  is  no  land  and 
no  climate  more  suitable  for  rice-growing  than  Carolina.  The 
alien  declined  to  be  suppressed — on  the  contrary  it  overran  the 
whole  State.  After  cursing  and  fighting  it  for  a  hundred  years, 
the  people  discovered  that  it  was  a  crop  of  gold  they  had  been 
trying  to  extirpate. 
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But  acclimatised  plants,  even  if  good,  are  not  always  a  boon. 
Sweet-briar  at  the  Antipodes  is  the  leading  instance.  With  a 
sentiment  which  all  must  approve,  and  an  innocence  which  the 
most  blase  might  share,  a  missionary  planted  some  beside  his  lowly 
cot.  In  three  years,  as  is  alleged,  it  had  covered  acres  of  ground 
with  a  thicket  impenetrable  to  man  or  beast.  And  that  would 
be  a  description  of  the  whole  country  in  no  time  if  the  sweet-briar 
were  left  alone.  With  the  same  genial  thoughtlessness  Professor 
Bargrove  in  the  'forties  put  some  shreds  of  a  water- weed  received 
from  Canada  into  the  ditch  of  his  house  at  Cambridge,  '  just  to 
observe  its  growth,'  said  to  be  abnormal.  The  information  proved 
to  be  quite  correct ;  before  that  worthy  man  suspected  mischief 
the  ditch  was  full — and  so  were  all  the  rivers  of  England  in  a  few 
years. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  story  told  me  long  ago  by  a  superintendent 
of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Liverpool.  He  had  opportunities  to 
import  Ouvirandra  fenestralis,  the  Lattice  plant  of  Madagascar, 
at  a  time  when  communication  with  that  island  was  very  rare. 
Eequests  came  to  him  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  but  the  wonderful 
aquatic  always  dwindled  and  perished  before  a  new  supply  came  in. 
The  superintendent  lost  his  temper,  and  imported  no  more  Lattice 
plants.  A  few  months  later  he  overheard  his  men  grumbling 
about  a  cursed  weed  which  prevented  them  filling  their  water-pots 
easily — went  to  look — and  found  the  dipping-tank  '  stiff '  with 
Ouvirandra.  Scorning  even  to  live  in  the  fine  basin  prepared  for 
it,  the  beauty  throve  and  multiplied  in  this  dark  pit,  carried  thither 
in  the  water-cans  no  doubt.  The  incident,  mysterious  then,  is  ex- 
plicable now.  Gardeners  assumed  that  this,  like  other  water-plants, 
needed  strong  light,  whereas  it  could  only  survive  by  creeping  into 
some  shadowy  refuge.  But  the  Lattice  plant  is  not  acclimatised, 
nor  ever  will  be,  unfortunately. 

Mr.  Scott  Elliot  says  that  the  banana  plantations  round  Lake 
Albert  Edward  Nyanza  are  choked  with  a  dense  jungle  of  weeds, 
mostly  American  by  origin  ;  and  he  adds  :  '  I  fancy  they  must 
have  accompanied  the  banana  wherever  it  has  been  carried  by 
man.'  This  seems  to  imply  that  the  fruit  is  a  native  of  America  ; 
but  Mr.  Scott  Elliot  is  a  naturalist  by  profession :  perhaps  he  has 
not  chanced  to  look  into  the  history  of  the  Musa  genus.  It  may 
seem  grotesque  eccentricity  to  reckon  the  banana  among  acclimatisa- 
tions of  doubtful  value  ;  ragged  boys  in  the  street  know  better. 
But  in  his  '  History  of  the  Indies '  Herrera  cites  the  petition  of 
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a  Mexican  Viceroy  begging  the  royal  sanction  for  a  decree  to  root 
up  every  orchard  and  forbid  the  cultivation  under  heavy  penalties. 
And  his  argument  is  forcible.  Until  this  abominable  thing  was 
introduced,  he  says,  the  Indians  were  hard-working  by  neecessity; 
for  they  lived  upon  maize,  a  crop  which  demands  continual  labour 
and  attention.  But  since  they  became  possessed  of  the  banana, 
not  many  years  before,  their  character  shows  a  change — they  are 
demoralised.  The  trees  grow  like  magic  and  spread  like  weeds. 
To  make  an  orchard  is  easy  work,  and  in  three  years  it  will  support 
a  family  with  no  further  trouble.  The  Viceroy  predicts  that  unless 
he  be  allowed  to  destroy  all  the  abominable  things,  while  it  is  yet 
time,  the  Indians  will  lose  their  habit  of  industry. 

The  suggestion  was  negatived,  but  it  contained  much  truth. 
In  the  first  place,  the  prophecy  has  been  verified.  Those  people  of 
the  Far  East  among  whom  the  banana  is  indigenous,  Malays  and 
Philippine  islanders,  have  never  been  hard-working,  doubtless  for 
that  reason.  The  fatal  fruit  has  been  carried  all  over  the  world 
now,  and  the  same  indolence  attends  it  everywhere.  The  period  of 
waiting  for  results — three  years  in  the  seventeenth  century — has 
been  reduced  to  one  by  the  introduction  of  the  species  called 
Sinensis.  Very  different  would  be  the  condition  of  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  America  now  if  the  inhabitants  had  still  been  obliged 
to  live  on  maize  and  potatoes,  as  before  the  conquest. 

In  fact,  a  writer  perverse  enough  to  maintain  that  the  transfer 
of  plants,  other  than  flowers,  from  their  native  clime  has  wrought, 
on  the  whole,  more  mischief  than  benefit  to  mankind,  could  adduce 
strong  evidence.  Acclimatisation  may  have  been  always  wise 
and  thoughtful  in  early  times.  Noxious  things  were  not  easily 
transported  by  chance  when  ships  were  few  and  voyages  long. 
Enthusiasts  could  not  easily  import  dubious  weeds  for  association's 
sake  ;  botanic  gardens,  where  they  flourish  under  the  protection 
of  science,  had  not  yet  been  thought  of.  But  unsuspected  influences 
co-operate.  Hay  is  landed  daily  at  almost  all  ports  in  the  form  of 
packing  material,  and  it  is  full  of  seeds.  Botanists  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  complain  that  European  wastrels  are  supplanting 
the  less  robust  flowers  of  the  country,  as  the  white  man  is  displacing 
the  native  ;  in  his  excellent  book  published  last  year,  *  The  Flora 
of  New  Zealand,'  Mr.  Cheeseman  enumerates  528  foreign  species, 
belonging  to  285  genera,  already  established,  the  great  bulk  mere 
weeds.  It  seems  rather  alarming  when  we  consider  how  few  years 
have  passed,  comparatively,  since  New  Zealand  was  occupied. 
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The  Queensland  Government  keeps  a  standing  offer  of  5000Z. 
for  an  effectual  means  of  combating  the  Prickly  Pear.  This  cactus 
indeed  threatens  to  become  humani  generis  hostis  over  a  great  part 
of  the  world.  Central  America,  its  native  home,  had  such  a  dense 
population  before  the  Spaniards  came  to  Christianise  and  improve 
those  hapless  heathen,  that  the  evil  thing  could  not  find  room  to 
spread  ;  introduced  now  to  countries  thinly  peopled,  like  Australia, 
North  and  South  Africa,  even  Italy  and  Spain,  it  blocks  com- 
munications and  makes  a  wilderness  of  fertile  land,  enlarging  year 
by  year.  But  the  Prickly  Pear  has  a  fruit  '  of  sorts,'  and  if  the 
spines  are  burnt  away  with  extremest  care,  it  supplies  both  food 
and  drink  to  animals.  But  the  Agaves  and  Yuccas  of  varied 
species  which  are  overrunning  the  earth  have  no  virtue  at  all,  for 
their  fibre  is  not  wanted.  Certainly  one  recalls  some  fine  effects, 
in  a  landscape  of  Southern  France  or  Italy,  produced  by  the  tall 
spikes  of  aloe  crowning  an  ancient  wall  in  multitudes.  But  the 
beauty  is  short-lived  at  best ;  the  ugly  and  dangerous  obstruction 
remains.  In  Northern  Africa  these  intruders  have  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  land  so  completely  that  even  the  Arabs  forget  they 
are  strangers — Europeans  generally  have  not  the  least  suspicion. 
And  thereby  hangs  a  little  tale.  Elderly  persons  may  recollect 
a  panorama  of  the  Exodus  by  some  great  French  artist  which 
commanded  a  good  deal  of  attention  twenty  years  ago  or  more. 
The  scenes  had  been  painted  on  the  spot,  so  far  as  landscape  went, 
and  admirable  they  were.  Dr.  Morris,  of  Kew,  now  Sir  Daniel, 
wrote  a  pleasant  letter  to  the  *  Times  '  after  his  visit,  commending 
the  exact  delineation  of  all  the  plants  introduced.  He  had  been 
able  to  recognise  everyone  at  a  glance,  and  he  appended  the  list — 
all  American  species,  or  nearly,  except  the  palms,  figuring  in  a 
picture  of  the  Exodus  ! 

It  is  no  consolation  for  the  virtuous  to  think  that  if  they  suffer 
the  enemy  suffers  also.  But  justice  will  not  forget  that  the  New 
World  has  like  grievances  to  urge — not  less  serious  perhaps.  Our 
mild  and  humble  watercress  becomes  rampageous  in  the  Canadian 
atmosphere,  *  swells  like  a  torrent,'  as  it  has  been  described,  and 
forms  ugly  swamps  by  checking  the  course  of  pretty  streams. 
But  the  story  of  the  Cardon  (wild  artichoke)  is  almost  tragic. 
This  prickly  weed,  harmless  in  Europe,  found  its  way  to  Buenos 
Ayres  somehow,  and,  before  it  had  been  noticed  much  apparently, 
overran  the  pampas.  Darwin  tells  what  he  saw  in  '  The  Voyage  of 
the  Beagle ' :  '  areas  of  several  hundred  square  miles  covered  with 
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one  mass  of  Garden,  impenetrable  to  man  or  beast.  Over  the 
undulating  plains  where  these  great  beds  occur,  nothing  else  can 
now  live,'  not  even  deer,  or  wild  animals  of  any  kind.  But  pre- 
sently Darwin  came  upon  another  pest  even  more  terrible  at 
certain  times  of  year — the  thistle.  This  occupies  hundreds  of 
square  miles  which  it  closes  not  less  effectually  when  full  grown, 
*  except  a  few  tracks  as  intricate  as  those  of  the  labyrinth,  only 
known  to  robbers,'  who  infested  the  country  at  that  time.  Once 
he  asked  at  a  hacienda  whether  there  was  any  serious  risk  in  pro- 
ceeding ?  The  people  answered  simply,  '  Not  much.  The  thistles 
are  not  up  yet.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  grasses  of  Jamaica  were  unsatisfactory 
until  the  Governor  of  the  Guinea  Coast  sent  a  present  of  birds  to 
his  friend  the  Chief  Justice,  in  1744,  and  a  quantity  of  native  seeds 
for  their  food.  Such  birds  as  survived  the  passage  soon  perished, 
and  the  seeds  were  thrown  away.  Presently  the  Chief  Justice 
observed  a  new  grass  in  his  garden,  flourishing  for  choice  on  rocks 
and  the  poorest  soil.  Thus  Guinea-grass  established  itself  in 
Jamaica,  and  the  planters,  who  had  imported  cattle  hitherto,  were 
supplying  their  neighbours  before  long.  It  is  comforting  to  know 
that  we  may  believe  this  pleasant  legend.  De  Candolle  admits 
that  Guinea-grass  is  a  native  of  West  Africa  and  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  it,  now  general  in  tropic  countries,  spread  from  Jamaica. 
Rajah  Brooke  reports  a  similar  case  in  Borneo.  Far  up  the  Rejang 
River,  twenty  years  ago,  the  Dyaks  complained  to  him  of  a  new 
weed  which  was  overrunning  their  farms  and  smothering  the  rice- 
crop.  They  were  polite  enough  to  call  it  '  white  man's  grass  '  in 
addressing  the  Rajah,  but  the  name  among  themselves  is  '  Devil's 
grass.'  The  plant  was  first  noticed  at  the  capital,  arriving  none 
knew  when  or  how ;  but  the  soil  there  is  not  favourable  and  it 
skipped  promptly  up  the  rivers,  covering  fifty  miles  or  so  at  a 
bound.  By  this  time  no  doubt  it  flourishes  wherever  the  circum- 
stances are  kindly,  and  some  day,  when  cattle  are  introduced, 
it  will  be  invaluable,  for  there  is  no  grass  in  the  Tropics  more 
excellent  for  pasture ;  but  meantime  the  hapless  natives  persist 
in  regarding  it  as  a  creation  of  the  evil  spirit. 

We  are  changing  the  conditions  of  existence  all  over  the  world, 
and  certainly  improving  them — for  the  European.  But  few  recall 
how  much  was  done  by  forgotten  races,  even  before  history  begins, 
in  the  same  line.  Our  debt  to  the  Romans  is  incalculable,  but 
apparently  they  did  little  more  than  transfer  to  their  own  gardens, 
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and  then  to  savage  realms  such  as  Britain,  plants  which  had 
already  been  made  serviceable  to  man  in  other  countries.  What 
peoples,  slowly  labouring  from  generation  to  generation,  educed 
the  peach,  the  cherry,  apple,  onion,  carrot — the  list  is  very  long — 
in  something  like  the  forms  we  know,  from  the  wild  products  of 
Nature  ?  Probably,  as  has  been  said,  wheat  and  other  cereals 
were  perfected  by  the  Sumirs  and  Accads — or  their  forerunners — in 
Mesopotamia ;  but  one  could  name  many  which  must  have  been 
produced  in  colder  climes  or  under  the  Tropics.  I  have  no  room 
for  speculations,  but  it  is  notable  that  the  earliest  Kings  of  whom 
we  have  detailed  record  were  carrying  on  the  work.  Read  the 
inscription  which  Thothmes  set  upon  the  Temple  wall  at  Karnak, 
some  three  thousand  four  hundred  years  ago,  accompanying  incised 
pictures  of  the  objects  mentioned  :  '  Here  are  all  sorts  of  plants  and 
flowers  from  the  land  of  Taneter  which  the  King  discovered  when  he 
went  to  the  land  of  Ruthen  to  conquer  it.  Whatever  the  splendid 
soil  brings  forth  I  have  had  represented  here,  to  offer  it  to  Father 
Amen  in  his  Temple.' 

But  the  King's  interest  in  strange  plants  went  much  further. 
We  are  told  elsewhere  that  he  brought  all  these  curiosities  home, 
so  did  his  famous  sister  Hatshepset — whom  we  are  told  to  call 
Hatshopsoitu  now — and  so  did  all  the  conquering  Pharaohs.  An 
item  of  the  tribute  they  exacted  from  subject  monarchs  was  '  new 
plants.'  As  for  the  Kings  of  Assyria,  there  is  a  recurring  note  in 
their  annals  from  Tiglath  downwards :  '  Trees  which  my  father 
had  not  known,  whatsoever  was  not  in  my  land,  I  took,  and  planted 
in  the  gardens  of  Assyria.'  The  process  went  on  for  centuries 
in  either  case,  and  it  is  likely  that  smaller  potentates  would  follow 
the  example  of  their  suzerains.  Many  foreign  species  must  have 
been  acclimatised  in  those  ages.  But  our  debt  to  the  Arabs  is 
heavy — especially,  no  doubt,  to  those  who  made  Spain  a  garden 
which  the  Spaniards  ruined.  The  number  of  European  words 
descriptive  of  useful  or  ornamental  plants  is  significant ;  it  shows 
that  if  the  object  was  not  introduced  by  the  Arabs  they  made  it 
popular — perhaps  because  they  improved  it.  Of  fruits  we  have 
oranges,  lemons,  apricots,  tamarinds,  pistachios ;  of  vegetables 
spinach,  endive,  chicory,  saffron ;  hemp  probably,  cotton  certainly. 

To  strike  a  balance  of  profit  and  loss  on  the  exchange  of  natural 
products  between  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  would  be  interesting 
work  for  a  person  competent,  assured  of  a  sufficient  income  for  an 
indefinite  number  of  years — so  intricate  would  be  the  computa- 
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tion.  But  one  may  rattle  off  the  obvious  gains  on  either  side  in 
things  necessary  at  a  moment's  notice — and  doubtless  the  Old 
World  has  the  best  of  it.  Potatoes  and  maize  outweigh  corn  and 
rice,  while  bananas  are  a  dubious  boon,  as  has  been  pointed  out. 
And  tobacco  !  Moreover,  the  cultivation  of  Cacao  is  spreading 
over  all  the  Tropic  regions  at  this  time  ;  when  prices  fall,  chocolate 
will  be  esteemed  almost  a  necessary.  There  is  indeed  one  most 
precious  palm,  which,  if  we  could  claim  it  for  our  side,  might  give 
us  the  advantage.  The  native  home  of  the  cocoanut,  most  useful 
of  all  trees,  makes  a  pleasing  problem.  Treatises  have  been  written 
on  the  subject ;  I  can  mention  only  a  few  bare  facts.  In  the  first 
place,  this  is  the  single  species  of  Cocos  that  inhabits  the  Old  World, 
but  America  has  twenty-nine  besides ;  they  are  all  inland  species, 
however,  while  the  cocoanut  lives  only  on  the  shore.  It  was 
certainly  unknown  on  the  Atlantic  coast  for  generations  after  the 
discovery,  and  the  Conquistadores  do  not  speak  of  it  in  Peru ;  but 
a  few  years  later  there  were  many  trees  at  Panama  and  northward. 
The  Philippine  islanders  have  thirty-nine  varieties,  the  Javanese 
eleven,  but  America  has  only  one ;  and  so  forth — I  find  myself 
getting  too  technical. 

How  did  the  potato  come  to  England  ?  Any  schoolboy  worthy 
the  name  replies  'Sir  Walter  Ralegh  brought  it.'  But  in  fact  it 
was  one  of  the  colonists  he  rescued  who  actually  possessed  the 
tubers — the  good  man's  name  is  recorded,  were  it  worth  while 
to  refer.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  Indians  of  Virginia  were  un- 
acquainted with  the  potato.  The  Aztecs  did  not  know  it,  nor 
any  people  eastward  of  the  Andes.  How,  then,  did  this  colonist 
obtain  a  quantity  ? — we  are  left  to  speculate.  But  the  question 
shows  that  this  matter  is  not  so  simple  as  it  looks. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  of  the  acclimatisation  of  insects,  if 
it  were  not  an  unpleasant  subject.  Of  late  years  a  variety  of  useful 
species  have  been  transferred  from  countries  where  their  good 
service  was  recognised  to  others  where  it  was  needed.  But  those 
admitted  by  accident  have  always  been  unwelcome,  so  far  as  I 
recall.  Our  forefathers  showed  their  dislike  of  insects  generally 
by  calling  them  '  bugs  ' — a  word  akin  to  '  bogie,'  *  bogle,'  an  evil 
spirit.  The  creature  to  which  we  apply  it  in  these  days  is  a  most 
unfortunate  instance  of  acclimatisation.  Europe  was  unacquainted 
with  it  until  the  seventeenth  century.  Writing  in  1727  Wodrow 
declares '  it  is  not  twenty  years  since  bugs  were  known  (in  Scotland), 
and  those  who  had  them  kept  the  secret.  These  six  or  seven  years 
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they  are  more  frequently  complained  of,  and  now  half  the  town 
(Glasgow)  is  plagued.'  He  adds  '  People  say  they  come  over  with 
timber  ships  from  Holland.'  It  may  be  true,  but  in  Holland  it  is 
alleged  that  they  came,  still  in  timber  ships,  from  America.  That 
seems  likely,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  proved. 

No  right-thinking  person  questions  that  the  benefits  which 
Europe  is  going  to  confer  upon  Africa  outweigh  any  evil  influences. 
I  could  not  suggest  a  doubt.  The  horrors  of  the  Congo  Administra- 
tion, the  cruelties  charged  against  the  French,  the  German  dragon- 
nades,  our  own  '  punitive  expeditions,'  may  be  somewhat  trying  to 
the  faith,  if  we  dwell  upon  them.  But  these  mischiefs  will  pass  with 
the  present  generation,  if  not  before. 

Africa  will  enjoy  the  unmitigated  boon  of  our  social  order  in 
good  time.  One  cannot  but  recall  nevertheless  that  the  jigger, 
negua,  Pulex  penetrans,  will  not  pass  away.  He  has  come  to  stop, 
and  millions  of  tortured  negroes  protest,  no  doubt  in  their  ignor- 
ance, that  all  the  blessings  which  white  men  can  bestow  are  im- 
perceptible beside  that  standing  malediction.  The  jigger  is  a 
species  of  flea,  native  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  America, 
which  loves  to  burrow  under  the  toes,  make  its  nest  and  breed 
there,  causing  awful  sores,  mortification,  and  death  if  not  checked 
in  time.  In  its  American  home  everyone  is  ceaselessly  on  the  look- 
out for  neguas,  but  the  wretched  African  had  no  warning,  nor  did 
he  understand  what  was  the  matter  when  conscious  of  growing  pain 
in  his  toes. 

It  seems  to  be  assured  that  the  timber  ship  William  Mitchell 
transported  this  most  '  undesirable  alien '  from  Bahia  to  Ainbriz 
in  1888.  Within  a  week,  they  say,  a  specimen  was  captured  fifty 
miles  off.  This  would  be  an  individual,  but  Sir  Harry  Johnston, 
at  Blantyre,  satisfied  himself  that  the  enemy  had  advanced  five 
hundred  miles  in  two  years  to  reach  that  place.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  spot  between  the  Soudan  and  Ehodesia  which  is  not 
infested  now.  Experience  of  the  negua  in  its  Central  American 
home  enables  me  to  fancy  in  some  slight  measure  the  horrors  which 
attend  its  progress  among  a  barefooted  population  unsuspicious 
of  such  a  foe  and  utterly  ignorant  how  to  meet  it.  Ten  years 
since  Mr.  Decle  found  seventy-two  Soudanese  among  two  hundred 
garrisoning  Fort  Raymond  '  absolutely  unfit  for  service  '  by  reason 
of  its  attacks,  and  thirty  more  were  lame  ;  one-half  of  their  seventy 
porters  were  incapacitated.  Starvation  reigned  in  some  villages 
about  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  because  so  few  of  the  people  could 
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work.  In  one  place  half  of  them  had  cut  off  the  part  attacked, 
others  had  removed  the  toe-nails.  4 1  myself  saw  two  hundred 
jiggers  extracted  from  one  man  in  a  day '  and  the  work  was  in- 
complete. The  agonies  these  poor  creatures  must  suffer  are  beyond 
conception.  Let  us  drop  the  subject. 

It  is  said  that  white  ants  have  been  established  at  Havre  for 
generations.  They  do  not  flourish  evidently,  or  the  town  would 
have  collapsed  long  ago.  In  fact,  one  may  doubt  whether  these 
insects  are  real  termites,  but  they  have  the  same  mischievous  habit 
of  eating  away  the  interior  of  woodwork,  leaving  a  shell.  Ap- 
parently they  are  acclimatising  themselves  slowly.  In  July  1905 
French  newspapers  reported  that  a  house  in  the  village  of  Nerac, 
by  Bordeaux,  was  crumbling  to  pieces  under  the  ravages  of  white 
ants,  which  infested  the  ceilings  and  roof.  The  owner  was  about  to 
pull  it  down,  for  as  fast  as  he  repaired  one  portion  another  began 
to  give  way.  Nothing  was  said  of  the  cause  or  origin  of  the  plague. 
Possibly  it  had  been  imported  from  Havre. 

It  is  pleasanter  to  contemplate  the  acclimatisation  of  useful 
insects.  Humble-bees  have  been  introduced  to  New  Zealand  to 
fertilise  red  clover  ;  it  has  lately  been  argued,  in  a  careful  volume, 
that  their  services  are  not  necessary  for  the  purpose,  but  they  are 
pleasant  and  inoffensive  creatures  anyhow.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  announced  a  couple  of  years  ago  that  it 
was  importing  a  certain  ant  discovered  by  its  botanist,  Mr.  Cook, 
in  Guatemala,  which  is  the  deadly  foe  of  the  Boll-weevil.  I  have 
not  seen  any  statement  of  the  result.  But  last  spring  a  Bill  was 
introduced  to  the  Senate  forbidding  the  transport  of  '  injurious 
insects '  under  a  penalty  of  five  years'  hard  labour  and  $25,000 
fine.  According  to  rumour  this  Act  was  designed  to  check  the 
enterprise  of  an  unscrupulous  syndicate  formed  to  distribute  the 
Boll- weevil  all  over  the  cotton-growing  States,  with  the  object  of 
raising  prices.  If  it  be  so,  the  malefactors  may  have  taken  alarm 
because  the  Guatemalan  stranger  was  doing  its  work  so  efficiently. 
But  it  is  too  early  yet  to  judge  anyway.  When  thoroughly  at 
home,  after  a  score  of  generations,  the  ant  may  develop  other 
instincts  and  even  prove  to  be  the  reverse  of  a  benefactor.  Lady- 
birds have  been  an  unqualified  success,  I  believe,  in  California  and 
New  Zealand,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  harm  those  pretty 
creatures  could  do  if  they  tried,  since  they  feed  on  insects. 

Some  years  ago  the  Governments  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal 
sent  their  entomological  authorities,  Messrs.  Lounsbury  and  Fuller, 
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to  Brazil,  there  to  collect  a  certain  ichneumon-fly  and  a  Staphylinid 
beetle  which  are  natural  enemies  of  Ceratitis  capitata,  the  dreaded 
fruit-fly.  This  pest  has  been  ravaging  the  orchards  of  West 
Australia  and  South  Africa  for  many  years ;  it  is  intolerable  now, 
when  the  fruit  trade  has  become  so  important.  That  the  pest  is 
not  native  to  any  of  those  countries  has  been  ascertained.  It  is 
acclimatised. 

So  the  West  Australian  Department  of  Agriculture  lately 
instructed  Mr.  Compere  to  roam  the  world  in  search  of  its  birth- 
place— an  interesting  commission.  After  much  journeying  he 
tracked  the  fruit-fly  to  Brazil.  We  may  ask  how  it  had  travelled 
from  its  home  to  such  distant  countries — so  far  apart  too — but 
there  is  no  answer.  The  Brazilians  were  much  surprised  to  hear 
of  its  misdeeds,  for  Ceratitis  gives  little  trouble  in  its  native  land. 
This  is  just  what  Mr.  Compere  hoped,  and  on  inquiry  he  found 
that  an  ichneumon-fly  and  a  beetle  prey  upon  it  mercilessly. 
Armed  with  a  stock  of  both  he  returned  to  Australia  in  triumph. 
Cape  Colony  and  Natal  lost  no  time  in  despatching  their  own 
agents  on  the  same  mission.  It  might  have  been  prudent  to  await 
the  issue  of  the  first  essay,  but  the  struggle  for  the  fruit  trade  grows 
desperate. 

Following  oddities  of  acclimatisation  as  they  rose  to  mind  I 
perceive  that  no  case  of  animals  has  been  included.  But,  indeed, 
they  require  an  article  to  themselves. 

FREDERICK  BOYLE. 
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THE   OSBORNES.1 
BY  E.  F.  BENSON. 

CHAPTER   VI. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  OSBORNE.  as  has  been  mentioned,  had  no  idea  of 
planting  themselves  on  Dora  and  her  husband  in  their  visit  to 
Venice,  and  since  the  visit  was  to  be  thoroughly  Bohemian  in 
character,  and  they  hoped  and  expected  to  rough  it,  it  had  seemed 
to  them  equally  unsuitable  to  go  to  an  hotel,  where  no  doubt 
mediae valism  would  have  been  supplanted  by  modern  conveniences. 
They  both  wanted,  with  that  inexpressible  elasticity  and  love  of 
experience  which  was  characteristic  of  them,  to  c  behave  native- 
fashion  and  do  like  the  Venetians,'  as  Mrs.  Osborne  put  it,  and 
indeed  the  phrase  pleased  her  husband  no  less  than  herself.  So 
they  had  taken  the  Palazzo  Dandoli  for  a  fortnight,  at  a  prodigious 
weekly  rent,  which  included,  however,  the  wages  of  the  servants 
and  the  use  of  the  gondolas.  With  a  view  to  roughing  it  thoroughly, 
Mrs.  Osborne  had  only  brought  her  maid  with  her,  and  her  husband 
was  completely  unattended.  It  was  to  be  a  jaunt,  a  wedding-trip, 
a  renewal  of  old  times.  Probably  there  would  be  little  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  Heaven  only  knew  what  kind  of  a  bed  to  sleep  in,  while 
an  Italian  manservant  would  probably  not  know  how  to  fold 
trousers.  But  all  these  possible  inconveniences  were  part  of 
behaving  '  native-fashion,'  and  were  not  only  to  be  expected  but 
welcomed  as  being  part  of  the  genuine  article. 

The  house  stood  on  the  eastern  outskirts  of  Venice,  with  a 
garden  facing  San  Michele  and  the  lagoon,  and  here  Dora  strolled 
with  her  father-in-law  on  the  morning  after  their  arrival,  waiting 
for  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Osborne,  who,  since  they  had  arrived 
late  the  night  before,  was  taking  it  easy,  and  was  not  expected 
down  till  lunch- time  at  half -past  twelve.  Dora  knew  the  owner 
of  the  place  and  had  been  there  before,  but  never  in  these  early 
days  of  summer,  while  yet  the  gardens  were  unscorched  and  the 
magic  of  spring  had  woven  its  ultimate  spell.  All  the  past  was 
1  Copyright,  1909,  by  E.  F.  Benson,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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redolent  in  the  walls  of  mellowed  brick,  the  niches  empty  for  the 
most  part,  save  where  a  bust  or  two  of  stained  Carrara  marble  still 
lingered,  in  the  grey  of  the  ivy-hung  fountain,  in  the  grilles  of 
curving  ironwork  that  gave  view  across  the  lagoon  to  the  cypresses 
of  San  Michele,  and,  further  away,  the  dim  tower  of  Torcello.  Long 
alleys  of  cut  and  squared  hornbeam,  with  hop-like  flowers,  led 
like  green  church  aisles  down  the  garden,  and  spaces  of  grass 
between  them  were  hedged  in  by  more  compact  walls  of  yew  and 
privet,  with  its  pale  spires  of  blossom  faintly  sweet.  Round  the 
fountain  stood  three  serge-coated  sentinels  of  cypress,  encrusted 
over  with  their  nutlike  fruits,  and,  flamelike  against  their  sombre 
foliage,  were  azaleas  in  bright  green  tubs,  and  the  swooning  white- 
ness of  orange  blossom.  Elsewhere,  the  formality  of  the  cut 
hornbeam  alleys  and  clipped  hedges  gave  place  to  a  gayer  and 
more  sunny  quarter,  though  even  there  Italy  lingered  in  the  pave- 
ment of  red  and  white  stone  that  led  between  the  more  English- 
looking  flower  beds.  Peach  trees,  in  foam  of  pink  flower,  and 
white  waterfalls  of  spiraea  were  background  here  ;  in  front  of  them 
stood  rows  of  stiff  foxgloves,  and  in  front  again  a  riot  of  phlox,  and 
columbine  and  snapdragon  covered  the  beds  to  the  edge  of  the 
path.  To  the  left  lay  the  rose  garden,  approached  by  a  walk  of 
tall  Madonna  lilies,  already  growing  fat-budded,  and  prepared  to 
receive  the  torch  of  flower-life  from  the  roses,  when  their  part 
in  the  race  should  be  done,  and  homely  pansies,  with  quaint,  trust- 
ful faces,  made  a  velvet-like  diaper  of  deeper  colour.  Here,  too, 
stood  another  fountain  that  from  leaden  pipe  shed  freshness  on 
the  basin  below,  where  clumps  of  Japanese  iris  were  already 
beginning  to  unfold  their  great  butterfly  flowers,  imperial  in  purple 
or  virginal  in  white,  and  over  the  green  marble  edge  of  it  quick 
lizards  flicked  and  vanished. 

Dora  had  arrived  at  the  palazzo  while  yet  the  morning  was 
young  and  dewy,  and,  leaving  word  that  she  had  come,  passed 
through  the  white  shady  courtyard  of  the  house  and  down  the 
long  alleys  of  the  garden  to  look  out  on  the  lagoon  from  the  far 
end  of  it.  The  tide  was  high  and  the  cool  water  shimmered  over 
the  flats  that  an  hour  of  two  ago  were  still  exposed  and  lay  in 
expanse  of  glistening  ooze,  or  green  with  fields  of  brilliant  seaweed 
But  the  red-sailed  fishing  boats  had  to  pass  between  the  rows  of 
pali  that  marked  the  channels,  and  a  little  company  of  them  were 
even  now  going  seawards.  The  wind  blew  gently  from  the  north, 
tempering  the  heat,  and  to  the  north  were  visible  the  remote 
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summits  of  snowclad  Alps.  Just  opposite  were  the  orange  walls 
and  black  cypresses  of  San  Michele,  but  in  the  gaiety  of  the  gay 
day  even  those  associations  were  gladdened.  It  was  good  to  be 
anything  in  Venice,  even  to  be  dead,  and  resting  there  in  sound  of 
the  whispering  lagoon. 

Then  came  the  interruption  she  had  waited  for  :  her  name 
was  jovially  called,  and  down  the  pergola  of  vines  which  led  to  the 
grille,  between  the  clumps  of  syringa  and  riot  of  rambler,  came 
Mr.  Osborne. 

He  had  left  England  with  the  intention  of  roughing  it  and 
enjoying  the  experience,  and  was  clad  in  the  way  that  had  seemed 
to  him  appropriate.  He  wore  a  Norfolk  jacket  and  knickerbockers, 
below  which  his  short  fat  calves  looked  like  turned  oak  posts  clad 
in  thick  worsted  and  set  in  strong  brown  boots.  On  his  head  he 
wore  a  felt  hat  with  a  puggaree  attached  to  it,  and  round  his 
shoulders  was  a  strap  that  carried  a  large  binocular  glass.  In  a 
word,  he  appeared  like  a  man  deerstalking  in  the  tropics.  Like 
this  he  was  equal  to  any  foreigneering  vicissitudes  and  provided 
against  all  accidents  that  might  happen  in  a  town  where,  instead 
of  walking  from  one  place  to  another,  you  went  in  a  black  sort  of 
punt  with  a  strange  battleaxe  at  the  prow. 

'  Well,  dearie,  and  here  we  are,'  he  said,  '  and  pleased  we  are 
to  be  here,  I  do  assure  you.  Passed  a  comfortable  night,  too,  and 
so  I  warrant  you  has  Mrs.  0.,  for  she  was  asleep  still  when  I  came 
downstairs.  But,  my  dear,  they've  got  but  a  paltry  notion  of 
furnishing  these  rooms.  We  had  supper  last  night  when  we  got 
in,  in  a  great  room  as  big  as  the  hall  at  Grote,  and  nothing  there 
but  a  table  and  a  few  chairs  and  some  painted  canvas  on  the  walls, 
and  on  the  floor  a  rug  or  two  as  you  could  scarcely  get  both  feet 
upon.  However,  we  were  hungry,  and  the  food  was  good  enough. 
Macaroni  they  gave  us,  and  a  bit  of  veal  and  some  cheese  and 
strawberries.  And  this  seems  a  pretty  bit  of  garden,  where  Mrs.  0. 
can  sit  and  be  cool  if  she  finds  the  heat  oppressive.  And  it's  good 
to  see  you,  my  dear,  and  blooming  you  look.' 

He  gave  her  a  loud,  kind  kiss,  and  continued  to  pour  forth  his 
first  impressions  of  Venice. 

'  Claude  met  us  at  Milan,  as  he'll  have  told  you,'  he  said,  '  and 
saw  us  safe  here  last  night.  It's  strange,  though,  going  to  your 
house  in  a  boat,  and  such  a  smell  as  there  was  at  the  last  corner 
but  one  before  we  got  here  I  never  encountered.  I  should  have 
had  it  looked  into  in  no  time  if  such  a  thing  had  occurred  in  the 
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works  at  Sheffield.  But  it  seems  fine  and  open  here,  and  I've 
no  doubt  we  shall  be  well  enough  ofi.  But  to  think  of  those  old 
Doges  with  never  a  bath-room  in  their  houses,  nor  hot  water  laid 
on  nor  nothing.  But  I  enjoy  that,  my  dear ;  I  want  to  see  the 
old  life  as  they  had  it,  and  look  at  their  palaces,  ah !  and  live  in  one, 
and  see  their  pictures,  and  think  what  manner  of  folk  they  was, 
being  born  and  getting  married  and  dying  and  all,  in  the  very 
rooms  we  now  occupy.' 

Dora  suddenly  laughed. 

'  Oh,  Dad,'  she  said,  '  you  are  too  heavenly.'  But  why  have 
you  put  on  those  thick  clothes  ?  It's  going  to  be  a  roasting  day. 
I  am  glad  to  see  you.  I'm  sure  you  will  find  the  house  comfortable, 
and,  oh  !  did  you  ever  see  such  a  morning  !  Look  out  there  across 
the  lagoon.  It's  Venice,  you  know,  Venice  ! ' 

Mr.  Osborne  looked  out  through  the  iron  grille. 

'  Well,  I'm  sure  it's  pretty  enough,'  he  said,  '  and  talk  of  sea 
air,  why,  the  sea's  all  round  you.  We  must  have  come  a  matter  of 
a  mile  over  the  viaduct  last  night  after  we  left  the  mainland.  And 
sea  air  is  what  I  want  for  mother  ;  she  wants  a  bit  of  setting  up, 
and  if  she  feels  inclined  to  keep  quiet  and  not  look  at  the  galleries 
and  churches  and  sights  every  day,  my  dear,  you'll  know  it's 
because  she  isn't  quite  up  to  the  mark.  Well,  well ;  no,  I'm  not 
anxious  about  her,  for  she  takes  her  food,  and  was  as  pleased  to 
come  out  here,  such  as  never  was,  but  she's  been  a  bit  tired,  and 
must  take  a  rest.' 

'  She's  not  ill  ?  '  asked  Dora.     '  There's  nothing  wrong  ?  ' 

1  Not  a  bit  of  it.  'Tis  true,  I  wanted  her  to  see  the  doctor  before 
she  left  home,  but  she  wouldn't  hear  a  word  of  it.  Just  to  go  to 
Venice,  so  she  said,  and  see  Claude  and  Dora,  and  not  do  much, 
that's  the  prescription  for  me,  she  said.  And  so  here  we  are,  my 
dear.  Lunch  at  half -past  twelve,  too ;  how  strange  it  seems  !  But 
after  the  breakfast  they  gave  me,  just  a  bit  of  toast  and  an  egg, 
I  don't  doubt  I  shall  be  ready  for  it.  But  the  coffee  was  prime, 
though  it  came  up  in  an  earthenware  pot.  I  suppose  it  was  that 
way  the  Doges  took  it.  Lor,  to  think  of  it  all !  Wedding  the  sea, 
too,  every  year.  I  read  it  in  the  guide-book  on  the  journey.  A 
curious  custom  that  was,  heathenish,  you  may  say.  It  takes  one 
back,  doesn't  it  ?  ' 

It  was  still  an  hour  before  lunch-time,  and  at  Dora's  suggestion 
they  went  out  for  a  turn  in  her  gondola,  which  was  waiting,  since 
Mrs.  Osborne  was  not  to  be  expected  down  till  lunch-time. 
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Mr.  Osborne,  still  feeling  the  insecurity  of  a  foreign  land,  refused  to 
change  into  more  suitable  clothes,  and,  already  perspiring  pro- 
fusely, embarked  with  a  sense  of  being  prepared  for  anything.  As 
they  got  in  Dora  gave  some  short  direction  to  her  gondolier  in 
Italian,  and  this  roused  his  admiring  curiosity. 

*  It's  a  strange  thing  too,'  he  said,  '  that  you  say  something  of 
which  I  can't  understand  a  syllable,  and  round  the  boat  goes,  as  if 
you'd  said  "Right  about  turn."  Such  a  bother  as  we  had  with 
luggage  and  what-not  before  Claude  met  us.  But  Mrs.  0.  saw  the 
hang  of  it,  and  kept  saying  "  Venice,  Palazzo  Dandoli  "  whenever 
one  of  them  brigands  looked  in  on  us,  and  it  seemed  they  wanted 
no  more  than  that.  Brigands  they  looked,  my  dear,  though  I  dare 
say  they  were  honest  men  in  the  employment  of  their  company. 
And  what's  that  now,  that  big  telegraph-looking  thing  ?  ' 

He  pointed  at  the  huge  disfiguring  posts  that  brought  the 
electric  power  into  Venice. 

'  Oh,  electric  light,  I  think,'  said  Dora.  '  Or  perhaps  it's 
telephone.' 

4  My  word,  and  I  never  expected  to  find  either  here,'  said  Mr. 
Osborne.  '  Do  you  mean  they  have  got  the  light  and  the  'phone  ? 
And  why,  if  that's  so,  aren't  they  installed  in  the  Dandoli  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  Dad,'  she  said,  '  where  do  you  want  to  telephone  to  ?  ' 

4  No,  dearie,  I  don't  want  to  telephone,  but  you'd  have  thought 
that  in  a  place  like  that  I've  taken  they'd  surely  have  had  the 
modern  conveniences,  if  such  were  to  be  had.  And  where  are  we 
coming  to  now  ?  ' 

Dora  did  not  answer  at  once  ;  this  was  one  of  the  best  places 
of  all  in  that  city  of  best  places.  There  was  a  sharp  turn  from 
a  narrow  canal,  overhung  by  tall  red-stained  walls,  and  they  shot 
out  into  the  Grand  Canal  just  above  the  Eialto. 

'  Oh,'  she  said,  '  look,  look  ! ' 

The  bow-shaped  bridge  lay  to  their  left,  as  from  the  huddled 
houses  they  swept  into  the  great  waterway ;  a  troubled  reflection 
of  palaces  gleamed  in  the  tide,  the  curve  of  the  Grand  Canal  was 
flung  outwards  and  onwards,  reeling  in  the  heat. 

Just  opposite  was  the  fish  market,  newly  rebuilt,  with  columns 
of  ornamented  ironwork.  Mr.  Osborne  pointed  an  admiring 
forefinger  at  it. 

'  Well  I  never,'  he  said,  '  to  think  to  see  the  fellow  of  one  of 
Per's  designs  in  Venice  !  I  shall  have  the  laugh  of  Per  over  that, 
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and  tell  him  lie  copied  them  from  some  old  courtyard  of  the  Doges, 
or  what  not.  Beautiful  I  call  them.  After  all,  they  were  wonderful 
old  folk,  weren't  they,  when  we  think  that  they  put  up  there  a 
design  that  might  have  been  made  in  Sheffield  to-day  !  I  assure 
you,  dearie,  they  are  just  like  Per's  drawings  for  No.  2  light  arcade 
same  as  is  in  the  show-room  at  the  works.5 

Dora  had  not  been  attending  very  closely  :  those  who  love 
Venice  are  apt  to  be  inattentive  when  some  new  magic  comes  into 
view,  and  to  Dora  the  bow-arch  of  the  bridge  with  the  bow-arch 
of  the  canal  below  grew  in  wonder  the  oftener  that  she  saw  it. 

'  Arches  ?  '  she  asked.  '  Arches  like  one  of  Per's  designs  ?  Oh, 
do  show  me.' 

*  Why,  that  open  place  there,'  said  Mr.  Osborne,  still  immensely 
interested.  '  That  arcade  just  opposite,  with  the  ornamental 
arches  in  open  work.' 

Dora  could  not  help  laughing. 

'  Oh,  dear  Dad,'  she  said,  '  very  likely  they  are  Per's  designs. 
That's  the  new  fish  market,  just  being  rebuilt.' 

And  then  it  struck  her  that  her  laugh  might  sound  unkindly. 

'  It  is  quite  possible  they  are  Per's  designs,'  she  said.  '  Would 
it  not  be  thrilling  if  they  were  ?  Giovanni ' — again  she  spoke  in 
Italian — '  just  land  at  the  market  and  ask  some  of  the  workmen 
where  the  iron  arches  came  from.  I  see  one  not  yet  put  up, 
wrapped  in  straw.  There  is  some  label  on  it.  See  if  it  is  from 
Osborne,  Sheffield.' 

Giovanni  floated  the  gondola  to  the  side  of  the  landing-place 
with  the  flick  of  a  quick-turned  oar,  and  got  out.  In  a  moment  he 
came  back,  having  read  the  stamped  label  on  the  packing,  and 
reported  the  gratifying  news. 

'  Oh,  it's  too  thrilling,'  cried  Dora,  '  to  think  that  they  came 
from  your  works.  Dad,  you're  a  perfect  wizard  to  see  that,  and 
guess  it  was  Per's.  You  must  write  to  him  and  tell  him  that  his 
ironwork  is  going  up  in  Venice,  and  that  you  recognised  it  the 
first  moment  you — you  saw  the  Grand  Canal.' 

Mr.  Osborne  gave  a  little  inward  tremolo  of  laughter. 

'  Oh,  I'm  not  so  blind  yet,'  he  said,  '  and  it's  seldom  you  see 
work  like  Per's.  There's  something,  as  you  may  say,  so  individual 
about  it.  God  bless  the  boy !  how  he'll  like  to  hear  that  I  spotted  his 
design  right  across  the  Grand  Canal.  Eh,  he  might  have  been  here, 
my  dear,  and  studied  the  style  of  the  architecture,  when  one  sees  how 
it  fits  in  with  the  other  monuments.  I'll  write  to  tell  him  that.' 
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Mr.  Osborne  remembered  that  Dora  had  told  him  that  Venice 
was  the  most  beautiful  place  in  the  world,  and  the  Grand  Canal 
the  most  beautiful  thing  in  Venice.  And  he  made  a  concession 
that  he  did  not  really  feel. 

4  Not  but  what  he  hadn't  got  a  lot  to  compete  against,'  he 
said.  '  That  bridge  now  ?  That's  a  fine  thing.  And  the  curve 
of  it  looks  built  for  strength.  I  warrant  there's  no  iron  girder  made 
that  would  cause  it  to  be  safer.  And  the  houses,  beautiful,  I'm 
sure  !  But  I  don't  see  any  that  I'd  sooner  take  than  the  Palazzo 
Dandoli.' 

Suddenly  Dora  felt  something  dry  up  inside  her.  That,  at 
any  rate,  was  how  she  mentally  phrased  the  sensation  to  herself. 
Her  father-in-law  was  kind  and  wise  and  good  ;  he  was  anxious  to 
please,  he  was  anxious  to  be  pleased.  But  at  the  concession — 
for  so  she  felt  it  to  be — that  Per  had  had  a  lot  to  compete  with, 
when  the  excruciating  iron  arcade  of  the  fish  market  was  erected 
within  stone-throw  of  the  Rialto  and  within  pea-shooting  distance 
of  the  wondrous  canal,  she  felt  for  the  moment  the  impossibility 
of  herself  and  Mr.  Osborne  being  together  at  Venice.  The  situation 
was  one  that  she  had  not  faced  without  a  tremor ;  now,  for  the 
moment,  when  it  was  actual  and  accomplished,  it  was  inconceivable. 

But  this  mercantile  discovery  had  delighted  Mr.  Osborne; 
it  had  clearly  raised  his  previous  estimate  of  Venice.  A  town 
that  could  so  aptly  enshrine  this  design  of  Per's  was  a  town  that 
must  receive  the  best  attention.  There  was  probably  more  in  it 
than  he  had  been  at  first  disposed  to  imagine.  He  gave  it  his 
best  attention. 

A  grey  fussing  steamboat  going  seawards  on  the  tide,  and 
raising  a  huge  wash  of  churned  water,  next  engaged  his  admira- 
tion. 

*  Well,  and  if  I  didn't  think  when  we  took  so  long  to  get  to  the 
Palazzo  last  night  that  the  Italians  would  be  wiser  to  build  a  big 
sea  wall  somewhere,  and  raise  the  level  of  the  canal  so  as  you 
could  drive  a  horse  and  carriage  down  them  !  '  he  said.  *  But  if 
you've  got  a  ferry  steamer  that  goes  the  pace  of  that — Lor,  my  dear, 
how  it  makes  us  rock — I  don't  see  what  there's  to  complain  of. 
And  calling  first  on  this  side  and  then  on  that,  same  as  they  used 
to  do  on  the  Thames,  what  could  you  ask  for  more  convenient  ?  ' 

Again  Dora  had  to  enlist  her  sympathy  on  a  foreign  side. 

'  I  know,'  she  said,  '  and  they  go  right  out  to  the  Lido,  where 
we'll  go  and  bathe  this  very  afternoon,  Dad.  It  will  be  awfully 
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hot  after  lunch,  so  we'll  join  the  steamer  at  San  Marco,  and  send  the 
gondola  out  to  meet  us  on  the  Lido,  and  take  us  back  when  it  gets 
cooler.  One  gets  roasted  in  a  gondola  on  the  lagoon  when  it's  as 
hot  as  this.' 

Mr.  Osborne  was  clearly  a  little  troubled  at  this  suggestion. 

'  Ah,  no  doubt,  there  are  sets  of  bathing  machines,'  he  said  at 
length.  '  A  dip  in  the  briny  :  very  pleasant.' 

Dora  did  not  at  once  grasp  the  cause  of  his  embarrassment. 

'  We'll  swim  right  out  together,'  she  said.  '  You  can  swim 
for  ever  in  this  sea  ;  it's  so  buoyant.  And  then  we  sit  on  the 
sand  and  eat  strawberries  while  the  sun  dries  us  again.' 

Then  she  saw  that  some  portentous  doubt  on  the  question  of 
propriety  was  in  Mr.  Osborne's  mind,  guessed  it,  and  hastened  to 
remove  the  cause  of  it.  '  Or  perhaps,  coming  straight  out  from 
England,  you  don't  want  to  bathe,'  she  said.  '  Besides,  there's  the 
mater ' — she  had  adopted  this  from  Claude.  '  So  we  won't  bathe  ; 
we'll  take  her  out  for  a  giro — a  row — in  the  gondola  and  have  tea 
out  on  the  lagoon.  Dad,  you'll  love  the  lagoon,  all  grey  and  green. 
And  the  electric  light  poles  cross  it  to  the  Lido.' 

'  Ah,  that  will  be  nice,'  said  Mr.  Osborne  quickly  and  apprecia- 
tively. '  And  here's  another  bridge :  why,  beautiful,  isn't  it  ? 
I  think  I  like  it  better  than  that  curved  one.  There  seems  more 
sense  in  it.  You  don't  have  to  mount  so  high.' 

They  had  passed  round  the  last  corner  of  the  canal,  and  in 
front  of  them  lay  the  straight  lower  reach  of  it  that  passes  into  the 
great  basin  opposite  St.  Mark's  and  the  Doge's  palace.  To  right 
and  left  the  stately  houses  stood  up  from  the  water  side,  in  glimmer 
of  rose  and  blue  and  orange  beneath  the  smiting  glory  of  the 
noonday.  Since  yesterday  the  north  wind,  blowing  lightly  from 
the  Alps,  had  banished  the  oppression  of  yesterday's  heat  and  the 
glitter  of  the  city  had  awoke  again,  pearly  in  the  shadow  and 
jewelled  in  the  sun.  And  in  the  immediate  foreground  the  only 
blot  of  disfigurement  was  the  object  of  Mr.  Osborne's  admiration, 
the  flat,  execrable  iron  bridge  opposite  the  Accademia.  There  it 
lay,  convenient  and  hideous  and  impossible.  And  he  liked  it  better 
than  the  curved  one  !  It  had  more  sense  in  it ! 

But  there  was  no  need  for  Dora  to  rack  her  brains  to  find  some 
response  which  should  steer  a  middle  way  between  lack  of  cordiality 
to  her  father-in-law  on  the  one  hand  and  artistic  perjury  on  the 
other.  Between  the  fish  market,  the  iron  bridge,  and  the  vile  con- 
venient speed  of  the  steamboats  Venice  was  going  up  in  his  estima- 
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tion  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  he  was  delighted  to  find  he  was 
almost  able  to  endorse  Dora's  opinion  on  the  town. 

4  Well,  I  call  it  all  beautiful,  my  dear,'  he  said,  *  and  it's  as  I 
said  to  mother.  "  Mother,"  I  said,  "  if  Dora  says  Venice  is  a 
nice  place,  you  may  be  sure  there  is  something  in  it,"  and  we  was 
right  to  come  out  and  have  a  look  at  it  ourselves.  But  who'd 
have  thought  there  was  so  much  of  modern  convenience  and  com- 
fort ?  And  these  gondolas  too.  I'm  sure  I'm  as  comfortable 
sitting  here  as  in  my  own  brougham,  and,  except  when  the  steamers 
go  by,  they  glide  as  smooth  as  on  an  asphalte  road.  Pretty  the 
water  is  too,  though  not  clear.  I  should  have  thought  that  here 
in  the  south  there'd  have  been  more  of  blue  in  it.  But  I'm  a  bit 
surprised,  my  dear,  that  you  with  your  eye  for  colour  shouldn't 
have  done  up  the  gondola  more  brightly,  had  some  blue  curtains, 
maybe,  or  picked  out  that  handsome  carved  work  on  the  prow 
with  a  touch  of  red.  There's  a  thought  too  much  black  about  it 
for  my  taste.  Seems  to  tell  of  a  funeral  almost.' 

Dora  could  not  argue  about  this  :  she  could  not  give  Mr.  Osborne 
eyes  which  should  see  the  value  of  the  black  blots  of  boats  against 
the  brightness  of  the  sky  mirrored  in  the  canal.  But  it  was  easy 
to  find  praise  in  his  speech  to  which  she  could  respond,  though  the 
praise  was  expressed  in  a  way  that  somehow  set  her  teeth  on 
edge. 

'  Oh,  they  are  the  most  comfortable  things  in  the  world,'  she 
said,  '  and  I  even  like  the  indignant  slap  they  give  when  the  wash 
of  the  steamer  crosses  them.  Beautiful  thing,  with  its  arching 
neck  like  some  great  black  swan  !  Ah,  there's  twelve  striking. 
We  shall  just  have  time  to  look  into  our  house  and  fetch  Claude 
and  then  get  back  to  the  Dandoli  for  lunch.  I  hope  they'll  have 
put  it  in  the  garden.  Oh,  Dad,  how  this  place  has  got  into  my 
heart !  You  never  did  such  a  nice  thing  as  when  you  gave  Claude 
and  me  a  month  here.' 

Mr.  Osborne  did  not  think  much  of  Dora's  water- entrance  to 
the  great  grey  palace  of  which  she  had  the  first  floor,  but  the  size 
of  the  huge  sala  (which  she  remembered  to  tell  him  was  a  hundred 
and  ten  feet  long)  was  most  satisfactory  to  him.  But  with  its 
polished  stone-plaster  floor,  and  the  Venetian  emptiness  of  it,  it 
seemed  to  him  rather  bare  and  comfortless. 

4  Well,  I'm  sure  it's  a  handsome  room  enough  in  point  of  size,' 
he  said,  '  and  in  this  hot  weather  it  looks  cool  and  restful.  But  it 
seems  strange  to  have  never  a  strip  of  carpet  on  the  floor,  and  scarce 
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a  picture  on  the  walls.  Lord,  my  dear,  don't  it  make  your  teeth 
chatter  to  think  of  coming  down  to  this  of  a  winter's  morning, 
when  even  now  it  strikes  so  cool  ?  But  isn't  there  some  Tintoret 
now,  my  dear,  that  you  could  fancy,  or  if  not  that,  half  a  dozen 
big  photographs  of  the  canal  and  the  bridge  you  liked  so  much 
to  hang  on  the  walls  ?  And  as  for  the  floor,  to  be  sure,  it's  a  big 
job  to  cover  it,  but  a  proper  carpet  for  that  end  of  it  where  you've 
got  your  chairs  and  table,  looking  out  over  the  canal,  you  shall  have, 
if  I  have  to  telegraph  to  town  for  one,  instead  of  those  few  rugs, 
or  mats  I  should  call  them.  Fancy  advertising  this  as  a  house 
to  be  let  furnished  !  I  call  it  misrepresentation.' 

Dora  took  his  arm. 

*  Oh,  Dad,  you  are  the  kindest  man  that  ever  was,'  she  said. 
'  But  indeed  I  want  neither  pictures  nor  a  carpet,  though  it  is 
darling  of  you  to  ofier  me  them.  I  like  it  empty  :  it's  the — the 
right  style  with  these  rooms.  You  found  your  dining-room  rather 
emptier  than  you  liked,  you  know,  but  in  a  day  or  two  you  will 
get  more  than  used  to  it — you  will  see  how  suitable  it  is.  And  I 
love  this  great  empty  room.  Now  we'll  just  go  into  the  other 
rooms,  and  then  we  must  get  back  for  lunch.  Claude  seems  to  be 
out :  I  expect  we  shall  find  him  at  the  Dandoli.' 

Lunch,  as  they  found  when  they  got  back,  had  been  laid,  as 
Dora  hoped,  in  the  garden,  in  the  centre  of  a  gravelled  space 
sheltered  from  the  sun  by  the  mellow  brick  wall  and  a  clump  of 
overarching  delicate-fingered  acacia  trees,  and  made  cool  to  the  ear 
by  the  plash  of  the  fountain  into  its  marble  basin.  Down  the  sides 
and  at  the  corners  of  this  space  were  tubs  of  orange  trees,  and  the 
heaviness  of  their  drowsy  fragrance  mingling  with  the  large  dilu- 
tion of  this  tide  of  warm  sea-scented  air  was  translated  into  some- 
thing exquisitely  light  and  vigorous.  Claude  had  already  arrived 
and  was  waiting  for  them  with  his  mother,  who  was  in  excellent 
spirits. 

'  Why,  dearest  Dora,'  she  said,  '  here  we  are,  and  ready  I'm 
sure  for  lunch,  to  speak  for  myself,  though  it's  not  gone  half-past 
twelve  yet,  and  in  England  we  shouldn't  be  sitting  down  for  another 
hour.  And  Claude's  been  telling  me  that  in  England  now  it's 
not  gone  half-past  eleven,  and  here  we  are  wanting  our  lunch  at 
such  an  hour  as  that.  Eh,  what's  that  ?  What  did  he  say  to  me  ? 
Pronto,  it  sounded  like.' 

Giuseppe,  the  smiling  Italian  butler,  had  approached  Mr. 
Osborne,  and  said  exactly  that. 
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'  Yes,  pronto?  said  Dora;  *  it  means  "  ready." 

Mrs.  Osborne  beamed  back  at  Giuseppe. 

4  And  I'm  pronto,  too,'  she  said.     *  Let's  sit  down.' 

4  Mrs.  0.  will  be  having  the  whole  Italian  language  by  heart 
before  the  week's  out,'  said  her  husband.  '  And  such  a  morning  as 
I've  had  with  Dora,  mother.  Bridges  and  canals  and  steamers  and 
churches.  Ah,  and  you'd  never  guess,  so  I'll  tell  you  without 
teasing  you  !  They  are  rebuilding  the  fish  market  with  arcades  of 
iron  pillars,  very  handsome,  and  who  do  you  think  supplies  them  ? 
Osborne,  Sheffield,  and  no  other,  my  dear,  and  it's  Per's  No.  2,  light 
arcade,  same  as  is  in  the  showroom,  or  I'm  the  more  mistaken.' 

Mrs.  Osborne  was  as  delighted  as  her  husband. 

'  I'll  get  a  photograph  of  that  this  very  afternoon,'  she  said, 
'  if  there's  such  a  thing  as  a  photograph  shop  in  Venice.  Dora,  my 
dear,  have  they  a  photograph  shop  in  Venice,  or  hasn't  that  got 
here  yet  ?  ' 

Dora  threw  back  her  head,  laughing. 

'  Oh,  mother,  how  divine  of  you  !  '  she  said.  '  Considering  I 
sent  you  literally  hundreds  of  picture  postcards  when  Claude  and 
I  were  here  in  the  autumn  !  ' 

*  To  be  sure  you  did,  my  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Osborne  cordially, 
'  and  it  had  gone  clean  out  of  my  poor  head.     So  a  photograph  of 
the  fish  market  I'll  send  to  Per  this  very  afternoon,  if  I  have  to  turn 
over  all  their  scrap-books  for  it.     Mr.  0.,  you'll  never  manage 
macaroni  that  way.     Wrap  it  round  your  fork,  my  dear,  as  you  see 
Claude  doing,  and  in  it  goes  without  any  bother.' 

*  Well,  mother,  you're  not  so  much  of  a  hand  at  it  yourself,' 
observed  Mr.  Osborne  in  self-defence.     '  If  I'm  to  take  pattern  by 
Claude,  you  take  pattern  by  Dora.     Now,  I  call  that  an  excellent 
dish.    You  couldn't  have  it  better  done,  not  in  your  own  house. 
What  does  he  say  to  me,  Dora,  my  dear  ?      Banko,  is  it  ?  ' 

1  Bianco,'  said  Dora, '  white.     Will  you  have  white  wine  or  red  ?  ' 

*  That's  another  word  for  Mrs.  0.,'  said  her  husband.     *  I  told 
you  she'd  get  it  all  off  by  heart  in  no  time.     Yes,  I'll  have  a  go  at 
the  bianco.     One  wants  something  light  and  cool  on  a  morning  like 
this,  especially  if  the  true  time  is  only  half -past  eleven.' 

'  I  declare  it  makes  me  feel  quite  greedy,'  said  Mrs.  Osborne, 
'  but  such  an  appetite  as  I  have  to-day  I  haven't  had  since  the 
middle  of  April.  And  what  else  have  you  seen  this  morning,  Mr. 
Osborne  ?  Give  an  account  of  the  sights,  my  dear,  or  I  shall  think 
you've  had  no  eye  except  for  Dora.' 
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They  waited  in  the  cool  greenness  of  the  garden  till  the  heat  of 
the  day  began  to  abate,  and  then  went  all  together  in  one  gondola, 
at  Mrs.  Osborne's  particular  wish,  to  begin  the  sights  of  Venice. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Dora  suggested  that  everybody  would  be  much 
more  comfortable  if  they  took  two  gondolas,  and  arranged  their 
rendezvous ;  for  Mrs.  Osborne's  heart  was  set  on  a  family  party  and 
she  wasn't  sure  that  she  would  trust  Mr.  0.  with  Dora  alone  any 
more  that  day.  So,  as  badinage  loomed  on  the  horizon,  Dora 
hastily  and  completely  withdrew  her  opposition,  and  they  all  four 
of  them  squeezed  into  one  gondola. 

The  plan  was  to  row  out  over  the  lagoon  and  have  tea  at  Santa 
Rosa.  Tea  made  the  centre  of  the  afternoon,  round  which  the 
rest  appeared  to  be  grouped  in  the  minds  of  the  Osbornes. 
Then  they  were  to  return  to  Venice  in  time  to  look  in  at  St.  Mark's, 
and  loiter  in  the  piazza,  where  Mrs.  Osborne,  it  was  hoped,  would 
find  at  one  of  the  photograph  shops  the  representation  of  the  fish 
market  on  which  she  had  set  her  heart.  Accordingly  the  labouring 
gondoliers  propelled  the  laden  craft  across  to  the  little  island,  tied 
up  to  the  bank,  and  procured  strawberries  from  the  fruit  farm  to 
add  to  their  tea.  Mrs.  Osborne  at  first  had  a  sort  of  vague  prejudice 
against  them,  for  abroad  it  was  impossible  to  tell '  who  hadn't  been 
touching  them,'  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  it  was  only  because  the 
rest  of  the  party  found  them  remarkably  good  that  she  joined  them. 
But  she  was  charmed  with  their  picnic,  and  saw  a  great  similarity 
between  the  little  waterway  of  the  island  and  the  Regent's  Park 
Canal. 

They  dined  that  evening  at  Dora's  house — meals  somehow  had 
leaped  into  sudden  importance  and  preponderance  since  the  arrival 
of  her  father-in-law  in  Venice,  though  they  had  no  more  meals  than 
usual — and  Mrs.  Osborne  as  well  as  her  husband  was  voluble  over 
all  they  had  seen. 

'  Just  to  think  that  all  the  floor  of  St.  Mark's  is  in  marble  ! '  said 
she.  '  Why,  it  seems  almost  a  shame,  doesn't  it  ?  I'm  sure  there's 
not  a  cathedral  in  England  that's  got  such  a  grand  floor,  and  St. 
Mark's,  so  you  said — didn't  you,  Dora  ? — was  only  Roman  Catholic.' 

4  Well,  well,  mother,'  said  Mr.  Osborne,  '  it's  the  Church  of  the 
country,  you  see,  just  as  the  English  Church  is  ours.  You'd  think 
more  of  the  Roman  if  you'd  been  brought  up  to  it.  But  I'm 
surprised  at  their  letting  the  floor  get  into  that  state  :  it  was  all 
ups  and  downs,  and  I'm  sure  I  scarcely  knew  where  I  should  be 
setting  my  foot  next.  So  dark  it  was,  too,  that  one  couldn't  see  as 
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much  as  one  would  like.  If  I  were  them  1  should  send  for  some 
good  English  architect  as  knows  when  a  building's  safe,  and  when 
it  isn't,  and  make  him  cut  half  a  dozen  sensible  windows  somewhere, 
or  perhaps  take  down  one  of  them  domes,  and  put  in  a  glass  roof 
to  it  instead.  Five  domes  there  are,  for  I  counted  them,  and 
that's  beyond  all  reason.' 

Dora  felt  that  this  was  too  much  for  her  :  simply  she  could  not 
think  of  any  reply  whatever.  If  somebody  proposed  putting  a  glass 
dome  in  St.  Mark's,  what  answer  was  possible  ?  But  there  was  no 
need  for  one.  Mrs.  Osborne  instantly  joined  in  again. 

'  And  never  did  I  think  to  see  such  shops  in  Venice,'  she  said. 
*  Why,  there  was  electric  fittings  at  one  I  passed,  beautiful  they 
were,  with  nymphs  and  such-like  holding  up  the  globes,  the  same 
as  you  might  get  in  the  most  superior  shops  in  town.  And  I  need 
never  have  brought  out  stationery  with  me,  for  there  was  a 
stationer's  there  as  I  could  have  bought  the  best  cream-laid  at.  And 
not  expensive  either,  if  you  recollect  that  a  lira  is  but  tenpence, 
though  it's  strange  to  have  your  silver  coins  worth  tenpence  instead 
of  a  shilling.  It  wants  a  deal  of  thinking  back  into  pounds  and 
shillings.' 

'  They  seem  to  have  a  notion  of  building,  too,'  said  Mr.  Osborne. 
4  I'm  sure  that  great  square  tower  they  were  building  was  as  solid 
a  piece  of  work  as  you  could  find  anywhere.  And  to  think  that  the 
original  had  stood  there  five  hundred  years.  How  it  takes  you 
back  ! ' 

Claude  nodded  at  Dora. 

4  What  did  I  tell  you  ?  '  he  said.  '  Didn't  I  say  the  mater  and 
pater  would  like  Venice  near  as  much  as  you  do  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  dear,  you  were  quite  right,'  said  Dora,  with  a  sort  of 
despairing  acquiescence  in  even  this.     '  And  what  should  you  like  to 
do  to-morrow,  Dad  ?  '  she  asked. 

1  Eh,  there's  more  yet  to  see,  is  there  ?  '  he  said.  '  And  to  think 
that  I've  been  sight-seeing  all  day,  and  not  finished  even  now  ! 
Who  would  have  thought  there  was  so  much  in  such  a  small  town  ? 
Well,  my  dear,  I'm  in  your  hands,  and  whatever  you  show  me  I'll 
be  bound  I  shall  like  it,  if  it  comes  up  to  the  sample  of  Venice  we've 
had  to-day.  And  what  says  Mrs.  0.  ?  ' 

*  Well,  there's  all  the  pictures  we  haven't  seen  yet,'  said  she. 
'  Perhaps  Dora  would  take  us  to  see  the  pictures  in  the  morning, 
but  as  for  the  afternoon  I  want  nothing  better  than  to  have  another 
look  at  St.  Mark's  and  do  a  bit  more  shopping,  and  perhaps  have  a 
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bit  of  a  row  afterwards,  for  I  declare  it's  a  pity  not  to  be  out  up  till 
it's  time  to  dress.' 

The  next  three  or  four  days  were,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  sort  of 
nightmare  to  Dora,  for  she  took  Venice  too  seriously  to  see  any- 
thing humorous  in  what  she  had  to  go  through.  She  took  them  to 
the  Accademia,  and  the  Paul  Veronese  of  the  '  Marriage  at  Cana  ' 
had  an  instant  and  amazing  success  owing  to  its  size.  Mr.  Osborne 
doubted  if  it  would  have  got  into  the  picture  gallery  at  Grote  at  all, 
and  Mrs.  Osborne  had  no  doubt  whatever  about  it ;  she  saw  at  a 
glance  that  it  would  not,  '  without  you  took  its  frame  ofiV  Other 
pictures  pleased  for  other  reasons  :  the  '  Procession  of  the  Cross,' 
because  St.  Mark's  and  the  Campanile  came  into  it ;  the  Tintoret 
of  the  '  Adoration  of  the  Doges,'  because  St.  George  was  sitting  by 
the  Virgin,  and  he  was  an  English  saint.  But  before  Titian's 
'  Assumption  of  the  Virgin '  (a  picture  which,  unfortunately,  Dora 
detested)  criticism  with  regard  to  its  dimensions  and  even  appre- 
ciation was  mute,  and  its  size  and  frame  passed  without  remark. 
Mrs.  Osborne's  eyes  filled  with  dear,  heartfelt  tears,  and  Mr. 
Osborne  said, '  Lor,  Maria,  it  was  worth  coming  to  Venice  for  to  see 
this  alone,  my  dear.  Well,  now,  they  could  paint  in  those  days ! ' 
And  immediately  thereon  he  bought  an  enormous  copy  of  it,  vilely 
executed,  which  an  elderly  English  lady  was  just  finishing  with  an 
uncertain  stippling  touch.  She  explained  in  quavering  tones  that 
she  was  obliged  to  charge  very  high  for  her  copies  because 
she  spent  weeks  in  study  before  she  began  to  paint  in  getting  at  the 
spirit  of  the  original.  And  Mr.  Osborne's  alacrity  in  securing  her 
work  no  doubt  made  her  wish  that  she  had  charged  higher  yet  for 
the  spiritual  tension  required  for  its  production. 

On  another  day  they  went  to  San  Rocco,  for  Mr.  Osborne  found 
to  his  amazement  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  all  the  pictures  in 
Venice  in  one  '  go,'  even  if  you  spent  the  whole  morning  at  it.  This 
seemed  strange,  since  you  could  see  the  whole  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  a  less  time.  But  the  remedy  was  simple.  Why  not  build  a  new 
picture  gallery,  hang  all  the  pictures  in  Venice  there,  charge  two 
lire,  and  have  them  all  catalogued  in  one  book  ?  That  was  the  kind 
of  suggestion  that  cornered  Dora  :  it  seemed  scarcely  worth  while  to 
say  that  many  were  in  the  churches,  and  that  it  would  be  a  pity 
to  move  them  since  they  were  painted  for  the  places  which  they 
occupied.  But,  trying  to  be  patient  and  kind,  she  did  say  so,  and 
Mr.  Osborne  was  fired  with  the  brilliant  thought  of  having  copies 
made  for  the  churches.  Claude  thought  this  an  excellent  idea. 
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*  The  Gov.'s  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  this  time,'  he  said,  and  was 
surprised  when  Dora,  turning  aside,  said,  '  Oh,  Claude ! '  to  him. 
But  apart  from  the  pictures  at  San  Rocco,  which  did  not  have  a 
great  success,  the  visit  was  memorable  because  Mrs.  Osborne  said 
4  Bon  giorno  '  to  the  custodian  just  as  if  she  did  it  every  day  of  her 
life.  He  undersood  perfectly,  and  made  a  suitable  reply  about  the 
loveliness  of  the  day.  That  was  a  little  beyond  Mrs.  Osborne,  so  she 
said  '  Grazie,'  and  her  husband  admiringly  commented,  '  Lor,  you 
speak  it  like  a  native  !  I  told  you  the  mother  would  have  it  by 
heart  in  no  time.' 

On  this  morning  they  had  still  an  hour  to  spare  before  lunch, 
since  the  Tintorets  were  not  interesting  or  beautiful,  and  they 
rowed  across  to  the  Giudecca  to  see  a  garden.  The  garden  was 
fairly  appreciated,  though  to  Mrs.  Osborne's  mind  the  borders, 
where  the  southern  June  was  rioting,  were  not  quite  so  trim  as  she 
would  have  had  them ;  but  the  great  sugar  factory  was  found  to  be 
most  attractive,  and  Mr.  Osborne  was  much  surprised  to  find  that 
Dora  did  not  know  whether  it  was  possible  to  see  over  it  or  not. 
However,  Claude  made  inquiries,  and  found  it  could  be  shown. 
He  took  his  father  there  next  day,  and  they  were  late  for  lunch. 
But  Mrs.  Osborne  and  Dora  were  late  too  :  they  had  been  ordering 
a  very  handsome  gilt  frame  for  the  copy  of  '  The  Assumption,'  and 
the  *  pattern '  on  it  wanted  a  lot  of  choosing. 

Dora  and  Claude  dined  that  night  at  the  Dandoli,  and  Mr.  Osborne 
announced  that  he  and  the  mother  had  settled  to  stay  on  another 
week,  for  they  were  both  thoroughly  delighted  with  Venice. 

'  And  it's  grateful  to  you,  my  dear,  that  we  both  are,'  said  Mr. 
Osborne,  '  for  telling  us  about  it,  and  making  us  feel  as  how  we 
should  like  to  see  it.  There's  fifty  different  things  in  Venice  I 
should  like  to  see  score  of  times,  and  if  we're  spared,  my  dear, 
we'll  spend  another  month  next  year  as  per  this  sample.' 

Now  Dora  did  her  best  when  this  little  speech  was  made,  but 
Sirocco  had  been  blowing  all  day,  and,  as  usual,  it  had  made  her 
feel  rather  jerky  and  irritable.  Also,  it  must  be  remembered,  Mr. 
Osborne,  with  the  best  and  most  appreciative  intention  in  the 
world,  had,  as  may  be  conjectured  from  the  foregoing  details  of  their 
days,  succeeded  in  spoiling  everything  for  her.  Who  could  look  at 
and  enjoy  a  picture  while  he  was  wondering  why  Tintoret  hadn't 
given  St.  John  something  more  on,  or  feel  the  magic  of  the  approach 
across  the  lagoon  when  Mrs.  Osborne  said  that  the  grey  shining 
mud-flats  called  to  mind  the  Fal  below  Truro  at  low  tide,  and 
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Mr.  Osborne  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  this  impression  ?  But  Maria 
had  such  an  eye  for  likenesses. 

In  consequence,  Dora  had  a  little  failed  in  cordiality  of  tone  on 
the  receipt  of  the  news,  for  by  this  plan  they  would  leave  Venice 
all  together,  and  every  day  till  their  departure  would  be  taken  up 
with  these  nightmare  excursions,  for  it  was  part  of  the  plan  that  they 
should  do  everything  together.  Her  words,  whatever  they  were, 
had  been  expressive  of  delight  at  their  remaining,  but  Claude,  at 
any  rate,  had  noticed  the  failure  in  tone,  and  on  their  way  back 
after  dinner  he  spoke  about  it  in  kindly  fashion,  but  so,  it  seemed 
to  Dora,  with  a  matchless  awkwardness. 

'  Sorry  you're  a  bit  off  colour,  dear,'  he  said ;  '  I  know  Sirocco 
always  makes  you  feel  like  that.' 

Dora  saw  the  obviously  tactful  intention  ;  her  conscience  also  a 
little  accused  her,  and  she  knew  quite  welljwhat  he  had  in  his  mind 
and  was  probably  going  to  say. 

'  Feel  like  what  ?  '  she  said,  though  she  knew  this  to  be  useless 
fencing. 

'  Oh,  feel  like  what  you  felt  when  you  said  you  were  so  glad  the 
pater  and  mater  were  going  to  stop  here.  I  don't  say  that  they 
noticed,  but  I  did.  I  expect  I'm  quicker  than  them  at  feeling  what 
you  feel.  What  you  said  was  right  enough ;  it  was  just  the  way 
you  said  it.' 

He  leaned  forward  in  his  seat  a  little,  looking  her  full  in  the  face. 
And  somehow  the  sight  of  him  and  the  proximity  failed  for  once 
to  make  themselves  felt.  His  presence  did  not  mitigate  what  he 
said,  or  stamp  it  with  the  old  magic. 

6 1  wish  you  would  explain,'  she  said. 

4  As  if  there  was  any  need,  darling,'  he  said.  '  As  if  you  don't 
understand  as  well  as  I  do.  You  said  you  were  delighted  they  were 
stopping,  but  only  your  voice  said  it.  What's  wrong  ?  There's 
something  up.  And  I  thought  we  were  having  such  jolly  days 
together.  Father  and  mother  are  enjoying  it  ever  so  much,  and  if 
they  pretend  they  find  it  just  a  shade  more  delightful  than  they 
really  do,  why,  it's  just  to  please  you,  and  make  you  feel  it's  a  success 
that  they  do  it.  They  settled  to  stop  on,  I  believe,  just  for  that.' 

This  made  matters  no  better.  Dora  felt  she  ought  to  be 
delighted  they  were  doing  so,  and  ought  to  be  touched  and  pleased 
with  the  reason  Claude  had  conjectured.  But  she  was  not :  Venice, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  or  rather  these  days  of  Venice,  were  being  spoiled 
for  her.  She  would  as  soon,  as  Claude  had  once  said  to  her,  though 
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with  inverted  meaning,  have  spent  them  at  Clapham  Junction  if 
the  Osbornes  were  to  be  with  her.  It  was  a  great  pity  that  they 
should  stop  on,  if  their  motive  in  doing  so  was  to  gratify  her.  She 
hoped  it  was  not  that. 

'  Oh,  I  don't  think  that  is  it,  Claude,'  she  said.  '  Dad  likes— 
likes  the  sun  and  the — oh,  lots  of  things,  Stucki's  sugar  factory  for 
instance,  and  your  mother  likes  the  pigeons  and  the  shops.  But  it 
isn't  Venice  they  like.' 

1  That's  just  what  I  say,'  said  he ;  '  they  stop  to  make  you  think 
they  do.  They  think  the  world  of  you,  you  know.' 

'  Yes,  the  darlings,'  said  Dora  quickly.  '  That — that  makes  it 
so  pathetic.' 

'  Pathetic  ?  You  mean  that  you  don't  think  so  highly  of 
them  ?  ' 

Dora's  heart  suddenly  sank.  She  had  not  meant  that :  she  had 
meant  only  that  it  was  a  pity  they  stayed  in  Venice  to  please  her, 
when  in  reality  she  was  not  enjoying  their  stay.  She  knew  well  that 
they  were  out  of  place  in  Venice  ...  it  was  hopeless  to  try  to 
explain.  But  even  if  she  had  meant  the  other,  it  would  have  been 
a  fatal  error  on  Claude's  part  to  put  it  into  words.  He  called  this 
kind  of  frankness  '  getting  at  the  bottom  of  the  thing.'  She  felt 
he  was  certain  to  use  that  phrase  now.  He  did  so. 

'  Let's  get  at  the  bottom  of  it,  dear,'  he  said, '  and  as  we  always 
do,  I  shall  speak  my  mind,  just  like  you.  Perhaps  it  will  sound 
harsh  to  you  :  I'm  sorry  if  it  does.' 

He  leaned  back  again,  but  without  looking  at  him  she  could 
see  that  he  tilted  his  head  back,  and  put  his  chin  a  little  out,  the 
identical  gesture  which  before  she  had  found  so  attractive,  so 
fascinating  even.  She  had  told  him  so,  too,  a  hundred  times  :  had 
said  she  loved  a  man  to  know  his  mind,  to  be  firm  and  decided, 
especially  with  those  he  loved  best.  No  doubt  he  remembered 
that  at  this  moment :  perhaps  even  he  was  doing  it  consciously,  or 
at  least  half-consciously,  so  as  to  present  what  he  had  to  say  in  the 
most  attractive  guise .  But,  suddenly  and  disconcertingly,  she  found 
the  gesture  scarcely  less  than  odious. 

'  I  think  the  pater's  been  awfully  good  to  you,  dear,'  he  said. 
4  He's  done  a  lot  for  you,  given  you  all  sorts  of  things  you  had  no 
reason  to  expect.  There's  this  month  in  Venice,  to  go  no  further 
than  that.  Well,  it  will  stand  him  in  a  pot  of  money,  and  it's  just 
because  he  doesn't  grudge  you  one  penny  of  it  that  I  think  you 
ought  to  feel  rather  more  cordial  to  him  about  their  stopping. 
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I  don't  say  that  you  behaved  not  cordially,  because  I  think  what 
you  said  was  all  right,  and  neither  of  them  noticed  that  anything 
was  awry,  but  you  hadn't  got  the  right  feelings  to  back  up  your 
tongue.  Wait  a  moment.  I've  not  finished ;  there's  something 
more  yet,  but  I  want  to  find  words  that  won't  hurt  you,  and  yet 
will  express  what  I  mean.' 

There  was  something  in  this  that  roused  a  certain  sense  in  Dora 
that  she  knew  had  been  often  present  in  her  mind,  but  which  she 
hoped  would  always  remain  dormant.  But  now  it  began  to  awake  ; 
his  words,  kind  as  they  were,  implied  an  impossible  attitude.  He 
was  judging,  so  it  seemed  to  her,  making  himself  jury  and  judge  all 
rolled  into  one,  and  it  was  understood  that  she,  put  in  the  dock 
before  him,  would  make  no  defence.  He  knew  that  he  was  right — 
that  was  what  it  came  to — and  was  going  to  tell  her,  as  kindly  as 
possible,  what  was  right.  And  on  the  instant  she  found  herself 
refusing  to  be  judged  and  condemned  by  his  standards.  He  did 
not  know  what  Venice  meant  to  her,  or  how  essentially  his  father's 
attitude  towards  the  things  and  the  place  that  she  loved  jarred  on 
her.  And  unfortunately  the  affair  was  typical  of  hundreds  of  other 
affairs.  That  Mr.  Osborne  had  no  artistic  sense  of  any  sort  or 
kind  did  not  matter,  but  what  was  beginning  to  matter  was  that 
Claude,  who  apparently  could  not  see  that  the  entire  absence  of  it  in 
a  person  with  whom  she  was  brought  into  day-long  contact  made 
something  rather  hard  to  bear,  had  put  on  his  wig  and  was  going  to 
sum  up  on  a  matter  about  which  he  knew  nothing.  Her  behaviour 
had  never  broken  down  ;  he  had  said  that  himself,  and  she  believed 
it  to  be  true  ;  the  matter  was  that  he  could  not  understand  that  she 
had  to  struggle  against  the  disappointment  of  spoiled  days,  and  was 
yet  serenely  confident  that  he  had  the  complete  data. 

'  Don't  mind  about  hurting  me,'  she  said  quickly.  '  I  want  you 
to  say  exactly  what  you  feel.' 

They  had  arrived  at  the  water-gate  of  their  home,  without  her 
noticing  it,  and  Giovanni  was  already  standing,  hat  in  hand,  to  give 
her  the  support  of  his  arm  on  to  the  steps,  which  were  slippery  with 
the  receding  tide.  Claude  was  conscious  of  this  first :  he  was  quite 
conscious,  also,  of  Dora's  tone. 

*  Not  before  the  servants,'  he  said.  '  Get  out,  dear,  and  take 
Giovanni's  arm.  The  steps  are  like  ice  ! ' 

Again  Dora  was  in  revolt :  it  seemed  to  her  that  he  was  advising 
her  against  a  thing  he  might  have  done  himself,  but  which  she  could 
not  have  dreamed  of.  She  had  been  absorbed  in  this — this  dispute 
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was  it  ? — had  not  noticed.     He  had  noticed,  and  warned  her  against 
an  impossible  thing. 

Giovanni  unlocked  the  door  for  them,  received  orders  for  the 
next  day,  and  they  went  up  the  stairs  together  in  silence.  And  as 
they  went  up  all  the  womanhood  in  Dora — and  there  was  much  of 
it,  and  it  was  all  sweet  and  good — rose,  flooding  for  the  time  the 
bitter  grey  mud-flats  that  had  appeared.  And  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs  she  turned  to  him. 

*  Oh,  Claude,'  she  said,  l  we're  not -quarrelling,  are  we  ?  ' 

4  Takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel,'  he  said, '  and  I'm  not  one.  But 
I  want  to  say  something  yet,  and  I  think  you'd  better  hear  it. 
I  ask  you  to,  in  fact.' 

She  unpinned  her  hat,  and  led  the  way  to  the  end  of  the  big  sola 
that  overlooked  the  canal.  She  sat  down  in  her  accustomed  chair, 
flinging  the  window  open,  for  the  night  was  very  hot. 

*  Say  it  then,'  she  said. 

Again  Claude's  head  went  back  :  he  felt  perfectly  certain  he 
was  right. 

'  Well,  it's  just  this.  You've  told  me  not  to  choose  my  words, 
so  I  won't  bother  to  do  so.  You  haven't  felt  right  towards  the  pater 
and  mater  all  this  time  here.  When  he  wanted  to  go  and  see  a 
factory,  you  wondered  at  him — and,  yes,  you  despised  him  a  bit 
for  it.  When  he  admired  some  picture  you  didn't  think  much  of, 
you  wondered  again.  Now,  he  never  wondered  at  you.  If  you 
wanted  to  sit  half  an  hour  before  some  adoring  Doge,  he  never 
wondered,  any  more  than  I  wonder,  for  there  are  lots  of  people  in 
the  world,  and  they've  got  their  different  tastes,  and  every  right  to 
them.  But  he  only  said  to  himself :  "  Gosh,  there's  something  there, 
and  she's  right,  only  I  don't  know  what  it  is  she's  looking  at."  He 
never  thought  you  wanting  in  perception  because  you  didn't  admire 
the  iron  in  the  fish  market.  He  only  thought  to  himself,  "  Let's  go 
and  see  something  this  afternoon  that  Dora  does  like."  How  often 
has  he  gone  to  the  National  Gallery  in  London  ?  Never,  you  bet :  he 
doesn't  know  a  picture  from  a  statue.  And  how  often  has  he  gone  to 
look  at  some  mouldy  old  Titian  here  because  you  thought  it  worth 
a  look  ?  Well,  isn't  that  anything  ?  It's  no  use  you  and  me  not 
saying  things  straight  out,  and  so  I  say  it  straight  out.  He's  been 
boring  himself  fit  to  burst  over  your  Botticellis,  and  been  trying  to 
admire  them,  saying  this  was  the  biggest  picture  he'd  ever  seen, 
and  this  was  the  smallest,  And  yet  dear  old  Dad  wasn't  boring 
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himself,  because  he  was  with  you,  and  trying  to  take  an  interest  in 
what  you  showed  him.  Well  then,  I  ask  you  !  ' 

There,  close  in  front  of  her,  was  the  beautiful  face,  the  beautiful 
mouth  which  she  loved,  saying  things  which,  as  far  as  they  went, 
her  essential  nature  entirely  approved.  But  at  the  moment  his 
beauty  did  not  move  her.  And  the  account  he  had  given  was 
correct :  she  had  been  having  on  her  nerves  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Osborne  took  more  pleasure  in  the  steamboats  than  in  San  Rocco, 
in  the  fish  market  than  in  the  Frati.  He  might  be  right :  she 
might  be  right,  but  in  any  case  the  attitudes  were  incompatible. 
And  Claude  at  the  moment  clearly  took  up  the  attitude  that  was 
incompatible  with  hers.  There  was  much  more,  too,  he  did  not  see  : 
He  did  not  see  that  indifference  on  Dora's  part  did  not  destroy  his 
father's  pleasure  in  the  speed  of  the  steamboats,  whereas  his 
artistic  criticisms  blackened  her  pictures  for  her. 

And  then,  womanlike  again,  she  knew  only  that  Claude  was  her 
man,  that  he  was  beautiful,  that  he  loved  her  .  .  . 

*  I  dare  say  I  am  quite  wrong,'  she  said.  '  I  cfere  say  you  are 
quite  right.  Shall  we  leave  it  then,  darling  ?  I  will  try — I  will  try 
to  do  better.  I  am  sorry.' 

'  And  there  speaks  my  darling  girl,'  said  Claude. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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